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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  great  and  unexpected  length  to  which  the  tno  Deb<Ue$  at  the  India' 
Home,  reported  Im  our  present  N%uttber,  have  extended,  prevents  mfrom 
giving  the  third  Debate  (of  which,  however,  our  Reporter  has  taken  ample 
notes),  until  the  ensuing  month.  There  is  already,  however,  more  m{Uter 
/br  perusal,  and  more  sutfjeet  for  reflection,  in  the  two  mm  given,  than  most 
Readers  mill  be  prepared  to  pursue  to  the  end.  It  wilt,  thertfore,  be  a  relief 
U  themy  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  reserve  the  third  Debate  until  a  future 
Number,  wktdk  we  prefer  to  giving  it  in  an  abridged  or  imperfect  form ; 
amd-the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  two  first,  precludes  the  practtco' 
hility  qf  giving  the  third  at  equal  length,  without  excluding  ail  other  matter^ 
amd  rendering  the  Work  a  mere  record  qf  these  Debates. 

The  large  portion  qf  our  pages,  already  devoted  to  this  object,  must  also 
plead  our  excuse  for  the  omission  qfmany  interesting  articles  prepared  for 
the  present  Number,  but  now  unavoidably  postponed  till  the  ensuing  Month. 
Among  these  are  Reviews  qf  the  Work  btfore  adverted  to,  on  the  Coloniza- 
tion qf  India— of  the  Memoirs  qf  Baber-'qf  the  Exile— of  Captain  Kep- 
peU*s  Traoels—and  other  new  Publications :  besides  the  continuation  of  the 
Series  qf  papers  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  qf  the  British  Power  in  Indian 
on  the  State  qf  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hope,  by  a  Colonist— Excursions  on  tkq 
BasUts  qfihe  Nile^History  qf  the  Introduction  of  Coffee  into  Europe— 
Dr.  t3raham*s  New  Medieai  Work^-the  Serampore  Missionaries— Notice  on 
ike  Indians  qf  Mount  Carmel— Several  Letters  from  India  on  subjeeU  qf 
pubUe  interest^-'and  other  shorter  pieces ;  to  ail  qf  which  we  shall  give  the 
tariiest  praeOeabie  insortion. 
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BRITISH-INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


In  commencing  the  fourth  year  of  onr  Iftiotirs  in  England,  and 
casting  back  our  view  over  the  period  during  which  this  JoumsA 
ha^  now  been  before  the  British  as  well  as  the  Indian  Public,  it 
Is  with  feelines  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  that  we  behold,  on  all 
sides,  proofs  of  that  increasing  interest  in  the  Affairs  of  the  Ea^stem 
World  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  its  original  publication  to 
excite.  It  has  happened,  unfortunately  for  ourselves,  that  the  discus- 
sion of  an  individual  case  has  occupied  a  very  large,  and,  as  some 
may  consider,  a  disproportionate  share  of  our  space  and  attention. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  conceded  to  us,  that  during  all  the  period 
of  this  painful  and  protracted  diseossion,  no  great  general  question, 
no  impwtant  public  Snterest,  and  no  other  case  of  individual  op- 
pression has  beeu  overiooked  or  neglected.  It  was  our  misfortune, 
and  not  our  choice,  that  the  often  agitatled  subject  of  the  plunder 
of  private  property  and  the  invasion  of  public  rights,  both  of  which 
were  efiteeted  by  the  measures  pursued  towards  the  Press  in  India, 
were  destined  to  assume  so  prominent  a  place  in  out  pages.  If  the  au- 
thors of  these  wrongs  abroad,  or  theSr  supporters  at  home,  had  done 
jMtiee  to  the  complahiaats  at  the  early  period  of  their  petitioning 
/or  redress,  no  more  would  have  heea  heard  of  the  subject,  beyond 
that  occasional  advertence  to  fects  and  matters  of  history,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  all  questions  involving  the  wisdom  or 
error  of  certain  courses  of  policy  pursued  by  men  in  authority. 
iThey  have  chosen,  however,  to  persist  to  the  last,  in  their  refusal 
of  justice ;  and  the  perseverance  manifested  by  those  who  still  suffer 
under  the  calamity  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  inflicted  it :  the  only  difference  being,  that  oppressors  who 
have  comnitted  or  countenanced  any  grievous  wrong,  may  maintain 
their  ground  in  sullen  silence,  and  never  appear  to  have  their 
thoughts  occupied  on  the  subject ;  while  the  oppressed,  cannot 
equally  maiiitahi  fAi^  claims  to  relief  without  that  frequent  repeti- 
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tion  of  their  case,  which,  in  the  end,  becomes  painful  even  to  those 
who  woald  gladly  see  it  redressed,  and  thus  operates  insensibly  to 
the  injury  of  the  parties  aggrieved.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
fastidiousness  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  pass  the 
limits  of  equity  and  reason.  If  the  great  questions  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Subject — Religious  Toleration — Liberty  of  the  Press— Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade — Catholic  Emancipation — and  others, 
which  have  for  years,  in  succession,  agitated  the  whole  civilized 
world,  had  each  been  discussed  for  a  brief  period  only,  and  then 
abandoned  because  they  had  become,  in  the  cant  phraseology  of 
the  day,  "  stale'*  and  "  threadbare^"  the  success  of  those,  in  which 
truth  and  iustice  have  ultimately  triumphed  over  error  and  ini- 
quity, would  never  have  been  achieved.  It  is  only  by  perseverance 
in  a  good  cause,  that  any  great  public  right  has  ever  been  won 
from  those  who  withheld  it  from  a  nation's  enjoyment.  It  is  by  the 
same  unbending  perseverance  only,  that  private  rights  are  to  be 
equally  secured ;  and  although  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  both 
public  and  private  wrongs  remain  for  ages  unredressed,  yet,  as  long 
as  they  are  unredressed,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  such  wrongs  never  to  relax  in  their  demands  of  justice  ;  nor  can 
there  ever  arrive  a  period  when,  in  the  strictness  of  truth,  it  is  proper 
to  abandon  any  claim  founded  in  right,  until  that  claim  is  satisfied ; 
.although  it  may  be  politic  to  shape  the  time,  the  mode,  and  manner 
of  its  pleadings,  to  the  temper  of  surrounding  circumstances,  to  the 
bent  and  humour  of  the  age,  and  to  the  character  of  men  and  man- 
ners, as  we  find  this  influencing  the  events  of  the  times. 

We  have  said  thus  much  in  extenuation  (apology  would  be  an 
insincere  and  inappropriate  term)  of  any  apparently  undue  atten- 
tion to  matters,  which  some  may  construe  into  merely  personal 
clakns,  whereas  we  regard  and  advocate  them  as  questions  of  pub- 
lic import,  involving,  as  they  must  in  their  issue,  the  rights  of 
thousands ;  for,  if  it  be  established  as  lawful  and  just,  that  one 
British  subject,  legally  residing  in  India,  may  be  arbitrarily  de- 
spoiled, without  the  power  of  the  law  to  protect  him,  it  follows^  as 
an  inevitable  consequence,  that  every  other  British  subject  who 
may  be  settled  there,  though  surrounded:  with  friends  and  fortune, 
lives,  breathes,  and  holds  his  very  being,  on  the  frail  and  uncertain 
tenure  of  any  future  ruler's  caprice  ;  against  the  destructive  effect 
of  which  there  can  be  no  verdict, — no  appeal, — ^np  hope  of  re- 
dress.    If  this  be  not  a  public  question,  it  is  difilcult  to  say  what 
is.    It  has  been  at  least  as  much  from  the  conviction  of  its  being 
a  question  of  importance  to  every  Englishman  living,  as  from  our 
unfortunate  personal  connection  with  the  case,  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  so  frequently  and  so  fully ;  and  cited  in  our  justification 
the  sentiment  oi  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  the  English 
language,  who  says,  with  a  force  of  truth  and  argument  that  has 
now  become  irresistible, — ^  One  precedent  creates  another.    They 
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doon  accumulatey  and  constitate  law.  What  j^esterday  was  fact, 
tonlay  is  doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most 
dangerous  measures ;  and,  where  they  do  suit  exactly,  the  defect 
18  supplied  by  analogy.'' 

We  revert,  from  this  digression,  to  the  more  gratifying  assu- 
rance, that  in  almost  every  class  and  circle  of  society  in  England  au 
interest  has  been  awakened  towards  India,  such  as  has  not  been 
witnessed  for  the  last  half  century.  For  a  very  long  space  of  time 
there  has  not  been  so  many  works  on  India  issued  from  the  English 
press  as  within  the  last  two  years  ;  and  others  are  announced  as 
In  preparation.  At  no  period  whatever  do  we  remember  India  and 
its  concerns  occupying  so  large  a  share  of  attention  in  the  Periodi- 
cal Journals  of  the  day,  of  which  we  gave  abundant  proofs  in 
our  last,  and  shall  add  others  in  our  present  Number  From  the 
higher  Periodicals  this  will  gradually  pass  to  the  Weekly  and  Daily 
Journals  of  the  Metropolis,  and  from  them  to  the  Provincial  Papers ; 
so  that,  when  tl\p  time  shall  arrive  (which  is  now  fast  approaching) 
for  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  Indian  policy  and  govem- 
aent,  there  will  be  found,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  among 
all  classes  of  people,  more  accurate  information,  on  Indian  affairs 
in  general,  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  agitated,  at  the  periodica]  expirations  and  renewals 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted  to 
secure  that  freedom  of  commerce,  and  reform  of  system  in  go- 
vernment, from  which  India  and  England  would  reciprocally  benefit 
so  largely ;  and  this,  we  feel  assured,  the  growing  interest  of  the 
subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  nation  will  ultimately  effect. 

We  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  afforded  us  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Oriental  Herald  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  affairs  of  India  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  invite  their  serious  attention  and  cordial 
assistance  towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  all  who 
desire  the  progress  of  improvement  must,  we  think,  approve.  A 
Prospectus  of  an  Association  has  been  drawn  up  by  some  sincere 
and  ardent  £riends  of  India,  to  the  views  and  professions  of  which 
it  is  conceived  the  most  scrupulous  cannot  object.  It  was  at  first 
intended  to  give  it  private  circulation  only,  and  to  obtain,  by  that 
means,  sufficient  co-operation  for  the  commencement  of  the  Institu- 
tion.  But  it  has,  on  reflection,  been  rightly  conceived,  that  the 
object  being  an  honourable  one,  and  its  accomplishment  requiring 
public  and  general  aid,  no  mode  of  announcing  and  developing  its 
views  could  be  so  proper  as  that  of  giving  it  at  once  extensive  circu- 
lation through  the  medium  of  some  Public  Journal  devoted  more 
especially  to  the  advocacy  of  Indian  interests,  among  the  numerous 
and  habitual  readers  of  which  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  but 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  might  be  at  once  obtained  to 
carry  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Institution  into  immediate  opera- 
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tiiDii.    in  tint  hopes  wa  proceed  to  Uy  before  our  readen  the  pro- 
epeeliis  itself:  — — 

BmiTISH-INBIAW  A8800IATI0M. 

In  looking  around  on  the  efforts  hitberto  made,  and  still  loaking,  by  the 
benevolent  portion  of  the  British  Public  for  the  improTenent  of  di«taBt  cenn- 
tries,  and  the  incuease  oi  bappaness  to  their  inhabitants,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
at  well  as  of  surprise  to  observe,  that  the  vaqt  and  teeming  Continent  of  Asia, 
the  earliest  peopled  and  the  earliest  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  to  which 
Europe  herself  is  indebted  lor  the  first  rays  of  knowledge  that  beamed  on  her 
benighted  forests,  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  While  Africa  has  an  **  Insti- 
tution" and  an  **  Association,**  each  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
moting its  improvement,  and  each  ranking  among  its  patrons,  directors,  and 
associates,  several  members  of  the  Royal  Fftmily,  and  a  long  list  of  the  most 
^tinguished  peers  and  commoners  of  Great  Britain,  Asia  has  yet  no  institutions 
whatever  established  in  England  to  befriend  her,  or  to  make  the  agricultural, 
conmiercial,  political,  and  moral  improvement  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  the 
real  object  of  their  care  and  attention. 

It  will  be  admitted,  however,  by  all  who  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  theuglr 
philanthropists  must  desire  to  extend  to  every  portion  of  t^e  globe  that  know-, 
ledge  and  happiness  which  each  may  be  equally  fitted  to  eejoy ;  yet,  as  coMp- 
pared  with  Africa,  Asia  hat  a  thousand  cUdms  on  our  espeeiel  pveftveooe  and 
protection.  But  there  is  one  portion  of  Asia  more  peculiarly  eetltled  to  olaim 
the  aid  of  British  benevolence ;  namely,  the  vast  country  of  India  now  sttbjec* 
to  our  exclusive  dominion,  firom  which  thousands  of  British  fhmUies  derive 
tlwir  wealth  snd  consideration,  while,  instead  of  making  any  adequate  return 
Ibr  these  advantages,  they  bring  vrith  them  fron  that  country  aU  the  wealth 
these  aoqnired  by  them,  and  devote  no  portion  of  it  to  relieve  the.continpied 
impoverishment  and  degradation  of  its  couoUese  inhabitaDts. 

For  a  long  period,  indeed^  the  sympathies  of  Enj^lish  hearts,  though  they 
have  been  often  awakened  to  the  relief  of  misery  in  other  querters  of  the  globe, 
have  been  almost  insensible  to  the  wrongs  aud  sufferings  of  the  Natives  of 
India ;  but,  during  the  last  few  years  of  its  unhappy  history,  events  have 
arisen  by  which  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilised  wo^ld  has  been  ^ttrected 
to  the  state  of  our  possessions  in  the  East.  Our  own  countrymen  wonder  at 
the  continued  exclusion  of  British  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise,  ftomafleld  so 
peculiarly  inviting  and  inexhaustible,  whlje  these  are  freely  allowed  to  go  and 
enrich  other  nations  and  other  lands  ;  and  foreigners,  of  every  class,  exnll  at 
the  manifest  decline  of  our  popularity  In  Asia,  to  whichnothing  more  effiDctually 
contribotes  than  this  exclusion  of  British  sul^jeots,  genesally,  from  a  parlieir 
pation  in  hs  agricuUual  and  commercial  wealth. 

That  this  state  of  thhigs  ought  no  longer  to  remain,  to  the  iigury  of  India 
itself,  and  the  reproach  of  her  avowed  friendt  and^protectors,  all  reflecting  and 
benevolent  men  most  admit.  The  mannfiusturer  of  England  desires  a  more  ex- 
tended consumptioD  for  the  various,  productions  of  his  labour  and  s|(Ul  i  tbe 
n^rebant  asks  for  a  removal  of  restrictions  en  articles  of  Indian  produpe  essen*- 
tial  to  his  commercial  returns  from  thence ;  thje  friend  of  political  impnevement 
vrishes  for  a  better  system  of  government  than  the  one  which,nOw  prevaH&iji  that 
country ;  the  philantiiropist  breathes  his  ardent  prayer  for  a  more  enlightened 
mondity,  and  the  elevation  of  its  despairing  millions,  from  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  suffering,  to  a  condition  of  respectability  and  eigoyment. 

At  present,  hoWever,  all  these  classes  act  separately  and  independently  of 
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«ach  oHwr  ;«*Uiere  is  no  eo-^peration,  no  i yitem,  in  the  proMeiitloQ  of  ^eb 
mU  cordially  unite ;— -the  efforts  of  one  class  are  often  fomd  to  counteract, 
rather  than  to  aid,  tl^>8e  of  another ; — and,  coas^uently,  much  money  ia  ex- 
pended, and  macfa  labour  bestowed  on  efforts  which,  from  these  causes,  iail  to 
produce  a  corresponding  effect. 

To  remedy  this  eyil,  it  is  proposed  to  form  an  extensire  and  ifeneral  co-ope- 
rative Society,  fbr  the  promotion  of  inqiroTement  in  our  Anglo- Asiatic  pos- 
sessions, to  be  called,  **  The  British-Indian  Association,'*  and  to  invite  men 
of  rank,  of  wealth,  of  talent,  and  o^  influence,  from  all  classes  of  society,  to 
join  it. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  wfll  be  confined  strictly  within  the  llmlts^ 
which  its  name  implies.  Whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  agricultural  productions,  to  extend  the  commerce,  to  enlighten  the 
inhabitants,  or  to  meliorate  the  institutions  of  British  India,  wiHbe  especlatly 
the  subject  of  their  deliberations ;  and  from  among  these,  whatever  is  likely 
to  be  productive  of  the  most  immediate,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  benefits, 
wifl  hahre  the  earCle^  claims  to  their  adoption. 

To  represent,  as  well  as  to  embrace,  the  interests  of  all  the  several  classMf 
before  enumerated,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  board  of  management,  conristlngf 
of  ah  equid  number  of  the  following  descriptions  of  persons,  asfttrasthe  rela- 
tive proportions  of  each  can  be  obtained ;  namely,  members  of  the  legislature; 
iiiierciiants  and  mamifhcturers ;  and  friends  of  educaHon  and  knowledge  ;-«witlr 
pontrw  te'  add  indefinitely  t»  their  mmibers. 

This  board  to  hold  its  sittings  in  London,  and  branch  conmdttees  to  be 
eatabltsbed  Hi  Bdinburgh,  Bubtfn,  Uverpoel,  Bristol,  Leedd,  IfanclMSter,  Btr- 
mingbam,  and  sach  other  large  towns  at'  may  be  deemed  necessary  fbr  llMl 
potposa  of  co-operatloii  and  correspondeoee  on  the  objeatffof  the  Asaodalioii. 

Boards  of  assistance  to  be  estftbHsHed  also  in  CMeattst,  MsKhmi,  Bombay, 
Pesang,  and  Singapore!,  fbrmedf  of  British  and  KattVo  In^m  membeiv.  In 
eqnal  portions,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  tiie  managing  board  la 
Loedon  the  requisite  information  on  aU  subjects  of  their  inquiry,  and  ol 
procwing  aid  at  each  of  their  vesplMstiie  stations  for  carrying  into  effeet  the 
great  objeotaia  whidi  their  interests  ranal  be  so  deeply  involved. 

It  is  believed  that  by  twelve  mont^>8  of  well-directed  exertions,  this  Associa- 
tlon  may  be  so  permanently  established  in  this  country,  and  embrace  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  En^and,  from  the  different  classes  before  enumerated, 
that  there  will  be  few  objects  of  their  desire  which  they  will  not  be  able  legally 
and  hbnourably  to  obtain ;  while  the  co-operation  to  be  expected  in  India  may, 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  be,  no  doubt,  brought  into  useful  influence 
and  action. 

Hitherto,  individual  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  great  interests  of  India  have  not 
been  wanting ;  but  they  have  been  fruitlessly  wasted,  in  hopeless  and  una- 
vailing struggles  against  superior  force.  I'he  co-operation  here  invited  will 
accomplish  what  no  indivdual  exertion  could  perform  ;  and  to  the  advantage 
of  union  in  funds  and  labours,  will  be  added  that  of  caution  and  prudence  in 
the  deliberation  of  numlMsrs,  and' the  aid  of  experience,  as  well  as  of  talent,  to 
guide  and  temper  the  eiierg^es  of  more  active  zeal. 

Persons  desirous  of  promoting  the  objects  proposed  to  Be  accomplished  by 
this  Institution,  are  requested  to  forward  their  communications  to  that  effect, 
addressed  '*  W  Hlief  British  Indian  Association,  92,  l^vistock  Square ;"  ani 
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Iirhen  a  sufflcient  number  of  nuiies  are  obtained,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  par-' 
lies  interested  will  be  conTened,  to  determine,  by  the  voice  of  the  migority,  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  farther  development  of  their  views,  and  to  appoint 
a  body  of  Directors  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  objects  of  the  AssodatioD 
into  immediate  effect.  

After  the  Arank  avowal  and  disclosure  of  the  end  proposed,  and 
the  means  intended  to  be  pnrsaed  for  its  attainment,  by  which  the 
preceding  document  is  characterized,  it  can  be  hardly  necessary 
for  Qs  to  add  a  word  in  comment.  While  there  is  an  '<  Oriental 
Club,"  for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  which,  and  enjoying  its 
cheap  breakfasts  and  good  dinners,  a  thousand  members  have  been 
found  ready  to  pay  a  handsome  entrance-fee  and  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  several  guineas ; — while  we  have  a  "  Royal  Asiatic  Society," 
over  which  even  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  feels  it  an 
lionour  to  preside,  and  to  which  the  most  noble,  most  wealthy, 
and  most  learned  of  the  land  are  ambitious  to  belong,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  hearing  the  unintelligible  antiquities  of  India  and  the 
fabulous  events  of  its  unauthenticated  lustory  and  intricate  mytho- 
logy detailed  and  discussed  in  its  assemblies,  to  the  great  benefit 
perhaps  of  the  reputation  of  certain  pundits  and  poets  who  lived 
some  thousand  years  ago,  but  of  little  or  no  utility  to  the  existing 
race  ; — while  these  Institutions  not  merely  flourish,  but  enjoy  royal 
patronage,  and  extensive  countenance  and  support,  there  can  surely 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  think  the 
promotion  of  happiness  among  the  living  as  dignified  an  object 
of  pursuit  as  the  unravelling  the  mystic  meanings  of  the  dead ; .  or 
an  equal  number  of  others  who  ccmceive  that  to  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  improvement  of  the  institutions  of  India,  and  the 
benefiting  of  millions  thereby,  may  be  as  worthy  an  object  of 
ambition  as  the  being  ballotted  for  and  admitted  to  lounge 
away  the  most  valuable  hours  of  existenoe  in  the  splendid  saloons  of 
the  Club  House  in  Grosvenor  Street,  or  Hanover  Square ;  more  espe- 
eially,  when  a  participation  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  doing  good, 
which  the  *^  British-Indian  Association  "  holds  out  to  the  accept- 
ance of  its  members,  may  be  purchased  at  less  than  one-fourth 
the  rate  of  expense  for  wWch  the  honours  of  either  of  the  other 
Institutions  are  attainable. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  room  for  the  ^indulgence  of  every  variety  of 
taste ;  nor  need  either  of  these  modes  of  gratifying  the  peculiar 
propensities  of  men  at  all  interfere  with  the  other.  Let  the  lover 
x>f  good  cheer  enjoy  his  hoar  at  the  Club,  and  the  antiquarian  de- 
vour his  portion  of  mythology  and  mystic  lore  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society.  Each  may  find  it  some  relief,  if  only  in  its  contrast  and 
variety,  to  give  an  equal  portion  of  his  existence  to  the  consideration 
of  other  topics ;  and  thus,  as  men  of  every  diversity  of  pursuit  and 
opinion  may  unite  in  an  enjoyment  susceptible,  one  would  hope, 
of  affording  pleasure  to  all,  there  seems  no  reason  to  despair  of  ob- 
taining, for  the  ^<  British-Indian  Association,"  as  rapid  and  as  nu.- 
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merons  an  accession  of  members  as  either  of  those  to  wbich,  tliough 
more  recent  in  point  of  date,  it  may  yet  be  made  a  pleasing  and  a 
powerful  auxiliary.  In  tins  hope,  we  sincerely  and  heartily  com- 
mend the  ''  Association  '^  to  our  readers  and  to  the  world. 


LINBa.— BY  MI88  8.  B.  HATFIBLD. 

[The  following  lines  ht?e  been  transmitted  to  ns  by  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished authoress  of  *  The  Wanderer  of  Scandinaria,*  Miss  S.  E.  Hatfield, 
a  Review  of  whose  Poem  was  contained  in  the  <  Oriental  Herald*  for 
October.   We  gladly  give  them  an  early  place  in  our  pages.] 

JUfMf  written  previtm$  to  e&mmeneing  my  ev€ning*§  appHeatUm  to  *  Tko 
Wanderer  qf  Seandinavia,* 

•     Now  to  my  task, — my  task  again, 
The  battle-field,  the  crimson'd  plain ; 
The  marching  bands,  the  standards  bright. 
The  gleaming  falchion's  lightning  light ; 
The  shout  for  Freedom  echoed  fkr, 
Hallooing  the  brazen  notes  of  war.^— 
These  must  gleam  along  my  strain,--* 
These  be  heard  and  heard  again : 
Fare  thee  well,  sweet  social  hour. 
Fare  thee  well,  thou  moonlit  bower, 
Fare  the^  well,  thou  starry  sky, 

I  must  gaze  no  more  on  thy  canopy  ' ' 

But  with  flmcy*s  eye, — yes,  I  lose  thee  not. 
Thy  lights  are  through  my  casement  brought,'— 
I  weaTe  their  brightness  in  my  lay. 
Alternate  with  the  streaks  of  day ; 
Yes,  I  bear  thee  still  in  my  heart  and  eye. 
Sweet  Nature!  and  oh  I  Liberty 
Is  cTcr,  ever  join*d  with  thee. 
I  doubly  to  thy  sway  belong. 
When  I  essay  her  sacred  song. 

Now  to  my  task, — Oh !  every  muse 

That  drinks  Parnassus'  golden  dews, 

I  would  invite  ye,  but  *t  were  vain 

To  wait  upon  my  varying  strain. 

No— be  the  theme,  the  theme  alone. 

The  inspirer  of  each  minstrel  tone, — 

Burst  from  each  chord  the  sounds  of  strife. 

As  if  it  were  a  trump  of  war ;  I 

Such  notes  as  raise  the  dead  to  life. 

When  Victory  flies  o'er  Freedom's  car. 

And  thou  shalt  be  to  me,  in  spite 

Of  scorn,  neglect,  and  sorrow's  blight, 
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Gow  p«at  in  siknce^  yst  in  bliM, 
When  I  have  stoU  fironx  toeial  bowtn, 

(Those  liDwera  my  absence  eonld  not  miss,) 
To  be  alooe  with  thee  and  heaven, 
Who  saw  my  bosom  to  thee  giveo, 
Yet  frown'd  not,  nor  took  back  the  power 
It  gave  to  wile  that  lonely  hour ; 
But  still  sent  hope  to  urge  me  on. 
Till  every  arduous  path  was  won : 
And  why  ?— because  I  sought  not  &me 
Alone ;  but,  midst  the  earthly  flame. 
There  was  a  spark  of  holier  fire, 
Unseen  by  earth,  that  mounted  higher: 
A  wish  to  be  by  some  yomig  breast. 
Blest  for  the  Mbteaess  that  West ; 
A  wish  that,  in  my  wandering  line. 
Some  flower  wonkl  spring,  that  mighil  entwine,    * 
Without  empoisoniiig  the  heart, — 
A  wish  to  be  of  those  a  part. 
Who  have  ki  low,  and  lonely  state, 
Possessed  a  soul  to  consecrate 
To  others'  good, — ^to  the  unborn, 
All  solitary  left,  and  lone, 
To  be  companion,  fHeod,  aad  ckeerer ; — 
And  oh  !  (if  there  can  aught  be  deaver,) 
The  inspirtr  of  the  holy  deed. 
That  captive  kingdoms  erst  has  freed, 
Or  the  high  soul  hi  feners  bovad^ 
Oh  I  thus  to  be  with  glory  crown  *d. 
Even  ia  one's  grave,  is  such  a  thought 
Of  blessedness,  as  oft  hatii  fraaght 
My  soul  with  soom  of  every  ban, 
And  lifted  it  to  realais  afor 
Above  the  world,  abevieitswileb, 
Above  its  frowns,  above  its  smiles,*-^ 
All,  all  alike,  and  all  contemn'd^ 
So  that  of  heaven  I  wero  mblamed,*- 
So  that,  its  high  intent  fulfiU'd, 
My  breast  with  its  approval  thrillM.—  , 
Now  to  my  task, — my  task  again ; 
Oh,  heaven  I  be  mine  such  sacred  strain, 
Pure  as  would  please  thine  own  pure  ear. 
If  thou  could  condescend  to  hear ; 
Yet  firanght  enough  with  feelings  of  earth, 
To  please  the  beings  of  its  birth ; 
In  innocence  to  thrill  the  heart. 
Yet  keep  its  finest  pulse  for  thee ; 
While  Freedom's  flame  it  doth  impart, 

And  bid  it  pant  for  Liberty ! 
To  raise  the  eternal  wish  to  be 
Ne'er  from  Thy  blest  obedience  Dree ! 

S.  £.  H. 
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No.  I. 

(Thk  following  Article  was  dramv  upvwkUe  Uie  w4t«ir  w«»  ieiidli)|f  on  tb« 
firoDtier  of  Oailter-laD^ia  |he  early  part  of  the  present  year  (1886) ;  and  tlie 
whole  of  the  focta  delved  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  notes  and  obserrationa 
since  added)  have  been  8iU>mitted  to  the  official  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Whai  steps  those  gentlemen,  nifty  have  taken  to 
InTestigate  the  matters  thus  brought  under  their  notice  will,  of  course,  appear 
when  their  long-expected  Report  is  sent  forth.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  writer 
considers  it  Ms  obvious  duty  to  give  fUH  publicity  to  transadtions  so  deeply 
affecting  the  condition  of  an  important  settlement,  and  the  eharaeter  of  the 
British  natloii  itself.  There  ate  eccaaions  when  it  may  be  daogerovt-to  oob- 
fida  too  iropHcitly  in  the  aeal  and  impartiality  even  of  well  disposed  men :  thefo 
are  oeoasiona,  also,  when  silenee,  though  sa(^  may  be  criminal ;  and  snoh  he 
considers  the  present. — Afb^.] 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  state  of  this 
frontier  under  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  administration,  I  shall  take 
a  rapid  sarvey  of  it  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, — premis- 
ing simply,  that  my  information,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  have 
not  come  directly  under  my  own  observation,  has  not  been  collected 
from  loose  reportsi,  but  from  istettigent  and  tmst-worthj  individualgy 
most  of  whom  resided  oh  the  fron^r  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
I  refer  to,  and  several  were  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
transactioBS  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  corps  of  disciplined  Hottentots  called  the  Cape  Regiment^ 
had  been  found,  from  long  experience,  greatly  superior  to  European 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Caffers.  Sir  John  Cradock  had  augmented  that  corps  ;  and  imder 
the  late  Colonel  Graham,  it  had  been  completely  organised— -was 
commanded  by  able  and  experienced  officers — ^waB  in  a  perfect  state 
of  efficiency,  and  about  800  strong. 

The  Caffers  had  been  expelled  from  the  Zureveld>  and  driven 
across  the  Fish  Biver.  The  frontier  wa«  well  guarded^  and  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity. 

At  this  period  (1817)  the  CqLmmaI  Qwemmmat  tlHm§^t  fit  ta 
reduce  the  Cw^  Regiment  to  a  sin^  cou^^y  of  150*  men,  (who 
weze  retained  ^  guides  foK  the  Emopean  troops,)  on  the  pretence 
that  the  expense  of  paying  it  was  too  great  io9  ^e^  Colonial  Trea-« 
snry,  and  that  Uie  seFvices  of  the  enrolled  Hottefitot&weteneeeeh 
sary  to  the  boors. 

Whether  tlue  measure  originated  with  the  Colonial  GoveraiBeiily 
or  was  first  proposed  from  home,  I  cannot  precisely  say ;  but;  if  the 
latter,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  the  reduction  woid4 
have  been  insisted  on  if  it  had*  not  met  w^  the  f^U  coneurrenee  et 
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Lord  Charles  Somerset.  The  utility  of  the  corps  had  been  suffi'* 
ciently  proved.  If  there  were  no  private  interests  or  personal 
piqaes  to  serve  by  the  redaction,  there  was  at  least  most  culpable 
ignorance  or  disregard  to  the  security  of  the  frontier. 

For  a  short  period,  however,  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure were  rather  apprehended  than  felt.  The  Caffer  tribes,  who 
some  years  before  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Zureveld,  were  at 
peace  with  the  colony ;  and  but  for  our  interference  with  their  in- 
ternal disputes,  might  have  remained  so.  But  m  the  year  1818, 
these  tribes  quarrelled  with  the  chief  Gaika  on  certain  matters  of 
internal  polity.  The  adverse  parties  came  to  blows,  and  Gaika, 
being  worsted,  applied  to  the  Colonial  Government  for  aid. 

This  was  too  tempting  an  occasion  for  getting  a  dash  among  the 
Caffer  herds  to  be  let  pass  ;  besides,  it  was  in  the  cause  of  legiti' 
macy — at  least  Lord  Charles  Somerset  had  dubbed  Gaika  the 
'<  true  King ; "  and,  although  the  mass  of  the  nation  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  he  was  of  course  to  be  supported.  It  was  in  short 
precisely  the  game  of  Prince  Hilt  and  Ferdinand  VTI.  on  a  small 
scale.  The  British  troops  were  sent  in  to  chastise  the  "  insurgents," 
and  to  reinstate  our  worthy  ally,  "  King  Gaika,"  in  his  regal  pre- 
rogativesp-of  appropriating,  at  his  pleasure,  the  cattle  and  wives 
of  the  other  chiefs. 

The  naked  Caffers,  armed  only  with  clubs  and  javelins,  could,  of 
course,  offer  little  resistance  to  their  British  invaders.  They  were 
every  where  driven  into  the  thickets,  and  their  country  plundered 
of  cattle  to  an  immense  amount.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
upwards  of  20,000  head  were  captured ;  about  one-half  of  which 
were  given  to  Gaika :  the  rest  were  brought  into  the  colony,  and 
partly  sold,  partly  distributed  among  the  boors.  The  appropriation 
of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  those  cattle  remains  yet 
to  be  accounted  for. 

The  Caffer  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  Gaika  and  his  adherents, 
thus  rendered  desperate  (as  every  sensible  man  had  foreseen)  by 
being  deprived  of  nearly  all  their  property,  and  of  almost  their  en- 
tire means  of  subsistence,  now  began  to  pour  into  the  colony  in  vast 
numbers  to  recapture  their  own  herds,  or  to  seize  in  reprisal  those 
of  the  colonists.  Their  vengeance  had  been  wantonly  provoked, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  if  bloodshed  often  accompanied  robbery. 
The  colonists  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  a  great  part  of  the 
frontier  districts.  There  were  only  European  troops  to  defend  the 
country,  and  those  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  and  ill-adapted  for 
desultory  warfare.  Several  parties  of  military  were,  with  their 
officers,  surprised  and  cut  off.  The  Caffers  began  to  feel  their 
strength,  and  to  despise  the  English  soldiery,  who  could  n^t,  like 
the  Hottentots,  pursue  them  successfully  into  the  jungles.  Not  a 
former  east  of  the  Sunday  river  considered  himself  safe.  The  Hot- 
tentot village  of  Theopolis  was  repeatedly  assaulted,  and  with  dif- 
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ficulty  defended  by  100  muskets.  The  Moravian  settlement  of 
White  River  was  burned  down.  Graham's  Town  itself,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  troops,  was  at  length  attacked  by  a  formid- 
able force  of  9000  men,  and  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  being  carried. 
Uitenhage,  Somerset,  and  Graaff  Beinet,  were  thought  in  danger, 
and  a  general  panic  prevailed  throughout  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  expediency  of  re-establishing  the 
Cape  Regiment  had  not  yet  become  fully  apparent  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor.  It  remained  in  statu  quoy  excepting  that  the  few 
Hottentot  dragoons,  who  had  been  retained  as  post-riders  about 
Newlands  and  Simon's  Town,  had  grown  into  a  troop  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Henry  Somerset.'  The  colonial  finances  and 
the  service  of  the  farmers  could  as  yet  admit  of  nothing  farther. 

It  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  A  general  armament  of  the 
inhabitants  was  resorted  to.  The  farmers  were  called  out  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  from  the  west  coast  beyond  Clan  William, 
from  the  Roggeveld,  horn  every  part  of  the  colony,  and  marched 
down  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  Great  Fish  River  to  serve 
against  the  Caffers.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  twelve  months  ab- 
sent from  their  farms  and  families,  and  bcnrred  ruinous  expense 
and  disaster  from  that  expedition,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  re- 
covered. ^*  The  Great  Caffer  Commando "  (as  it  is  called)  will 
indeed  be  long  remembered  and  bewailed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
colony. 

The  Caffers  were  at  length  quelled  and  crushed  by  this  vast  ar- 
mament of  boors,  supported  by  Colonial  Willshire's  European  troops, 
which  were  moved  forward  to  the  invasion  of  Caffer-land  like  a  re- 
gular army,  equipped  with  cannon,  howitzers,  pontoons,  one  hundred 
^&?^&fl[6  waggons,  and  a  corps  of  engineers.'*'  The  insurgent  chiefs 
(as  they  were  styled)  were  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
Colonial  Government  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Some  of  the  most 
obnoxious  were  seized,  sent  to  Robben  Island,  and  died  in  exile  ; 
and  finally  the  territory  between  the  Fish  River  and  the  Keiskam- 
ma  was  torn  from  them,  (in  virtue  of  a  pretended  cession  by  King 
Gaika — whose  authority  the  majority  of  the  nation  disowned,)  and 
was  proclaimed  by  the  *  Government  Gazette '  to  be  now  a  "  neutral 
territory,"  to  remain  forever  unoccupied,  except  by  one  or  two  mi- 
litary posts,  which  Gaika  was  told  were  intended  for  his  protection* 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  negociation  had  been  opened  with'  Cap- 
tain Harding  (the  only  remaining  Captain  of  the  Cape  Corps)  for 
the  sale  of  liis  commission  to  Charles  Somerset,  second  son  of  the 
Governor.  This  important  object,  after  some  manosuvering,  was 
effected.      Master  Charles  obtained  the  company,  and  Harding 

*  In  the  time  of  the  old  Cape  Regiment,  the  baggage  and  necessaries  of  the 
Commando  were  in  general  carried  by  a  few  pack  oxen. 
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retired  as  Deputy  Landdroet  oi  Crado<^k,  ^ce  V&ndergniaif,  who, 
to  make  room  for  hhii>  ixras  removed  to  Worcester.* 

The  senior  captain  tbns  out  of  the  way>  the  two  young  Somer- 
sets now  found  themselves  the  only  captains  in  the  Cape  Corps.  By 
a  most  fortunate  coincidence  (fortunate  at  least  for  these  two  cap- 
tains) his  Excellency  the  Governor,  as  soon  as  this  arrangement 
was  completed,  clearly  saw  (and,  no  do«bt,  coi»cientaotisly  consi- 
dered) that  the  colony  could  not  in  future  be  protected  without 
restoring  the  Cape  regiment  to  its  former  strength.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
1^  laraeiited  that  his  Excellency  could  not  be  brought  to  take  this 
view  of  th^  subject  somrewhat  sooner.  How  fortunate  would  it  not 
hate  been  for  the  colony  in  general — for  the  boors  who  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  famines  and  farms,  and  march  six  or  eight  hundred 
miles  on  commando— for  the  endows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
were  murdered,  or  whose  houses  and  property  were  burnt  down  and 
their  cattle  carried  off  by  the  exasperated  Caffiers,— «nd  for  the  an- 
fortvnaite  natives  themselves,^— if  the  expediency  of  keepmg  up  or 
restoring  the  Cape  regiment  could  have  been  seen  by  the  Colonial 
Govermnent  only  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before  the  promotioii 
of  these  two  young  captains  took  place  ! 

N<ow^  however,  that  the  expediency  of  this  measure  was  per- 
ceived, no  time  was  lost  nor  means  spared  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  activity  and  zeal  now  evinced,  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  fonned  a  striking  contrast  to  its  former  fatal  security, 
its  tender  concern  for  the  public  treasury,  and  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  the  farmers.  The  public  service,  it  seems,  could  now  ad- 
mit of  no  delay  nor  hesitation  as  to  modes  or  means  of  effecting 
this  purpose.  The  usual  process  of  recrnitiag  was  considered  too 
tedious,  and  the  men  were  forcibly  pressed  into  the  service  by  the 
magbtrates ;  every  district  and  missionary  institution  was  obliged 
to  famish  its  contingenit.t 

•  Worcester  was  about  this  time  created  a  subdrostdy  vnder  Tnlbagh, 
(though  only  about  thirty  miles  from  that  place,)  and  poor  Vandergraaif  was 
then  puHhed  out  of  the  way.  A  few  years  afterwards,  he  was  unceremoniously 
IHmed  adrift ;  when  the  buildings  at  Tulbagh  were  condenmed  (under  (Use 
pretences)  as  uninhabitable ;  when  the  subdrostdy  was  discovered  to  be  no 
longer  necessary ;  when  it  was  judged  expedient  to  place  the  ftill  drostdy  at 
the  esctreraity  of  the  cUstriot,  and  to  erect  splendid  new  buildings  there  for 
Captain  Trappes. 

t  Note  by  An  oAoer  of  the  **  Old  Cape  Regiment  :'* 

^'  The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  recruiting  was  that  the  worst  descrip* 
tion  of  Hotteatots  were  drafted  into  the  corps.  The  landdrosts  and  veld-cor- 
nets nflttnrally  took  the  opportunity  to  gBt  rid  of  the  most  troublesome  cha« 
racters  Xtt  their  districts.  In  the  Old  Regiment  a  court  martial  was  a  rare 
ooenrrence.  la  the  company  I  belonged  to,  not  one  had  taken  place  during 
the  three  years  I  serreid  with  it.  Courts-martial  take  place  almost  daily 
in  the  new  corps.  Desertion  was  almost  unknown  in  the  old  regiment  whilst 
I  served  wMi  H :  in  the  present  eorps  it  is  f^aent.  (In  18310  upwards  of  forty 
men  deterted  in  one  nMnHh.)    Let  the  expense  of  the  frontier,  pnvious  to 
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Nor  was  even  the  re-establishment  of  the  rei^muit  on  ito  former 
footing  deemed  Bufficient.  Lord  Charles  became  now  convinced 
that  besides  Captain  Henry  Somerset's  troop,  a  second  troop  of 
Hottentot  cavalry  was  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  colony. 
This  second  troop  naturally  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  second  captaiio, 
Charles  Somerset,  (who  had  got  Harding's  company,)  and  made 
him  a  captain  of  cavalry  instead  of  infantry. 

Eoor  companies  were  also»  by  and  by,  added  to  the  regiment ;  to 
command  which,  however,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  oaU  b  the  ex- 
perienced seniof  lieutenapts,  who,  on  the  reduction  of  tbe  old 
corps,  had  been  placed  on  half-pay,  and  most  of  whom  were  still  hi 
the  colony.  Lieutenant  Ogilvy  Stuart,  of  the  7^  regiment,  and 
Lieutenant  Aitchison,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  were  then  special 
favourites  at  Government  House,  obtained  each  a  company,  A 
Captain  Fltzclarence  (who  never  joined)  got  a  third ;  and  Lieute- 
nant (now  Landdrost)  Stockenstrom  stood  at  that  time  so  high  in 
Lord  Charles  Somerset's  good  graces  as  to  be  promoted  to  the' 
ibur^ 

The  inferior  grades  were  given  chiefly  to  youifger  sons  or  pro- 
teges of  Lord  Charles's  noble  friends  and  patrons  in  England; 
scarcely  any  of  whom,  indeed,  ever  joined  the  regmient,  but  it 
served  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  enable  them  to.  exchange 
into  others. 

Thus  was  the  Cape  Corps  at  length  re-established ;  if  not  im  its 
former  state  of  real  efficiency,  at  least  in  a  ^ape  three-fold 
more  expensive  to  support,  and  infinitely  more  brilliant  in  dress 
and  accoutrements.  In  short,  this  Hottentot  iM)rps  became  hence- 
forth only  secondary  in  splendour  and  expense  to  his  Mi^esty's 
Dragoon  Guards. 

The  addition  of  the  cavalry  to  this  native  regiment  was  not  the 
least  extraordinary  part  of  the  business.  Every  one  who  has  ever  seen 
or  beard  anything  of  Calfer  warfare,  must  be  periectly  aware  that 
cavalry  troops,  a§  such,  can  seldom  be  of  the  slightest  use  against 
Oafiers ;  nor  have  the  Caffers  been  ever  known  to  expose  them- 
selves m  any  situation  favourable  for  cavalry  to  act,  except  when 
they  were  perfectiy  certain  there  were  no  cavalry  to  attack  them. 
To  encounter  the  Caffers  successfully,  in  every  situation,  no  one 
who  has  visited  the  frontier  could  possibly  imagine  any  sort  of 
troops  superior  to  the  old  Cape  Corps,  as  it  had  been  organised  by 
Cokmel  Grahame  and  others  who  understood  the  service ;  with  the 
addition  of  one  of  the  common  hacks  of  the  country  for  each  nmn 
in  cases  of  emergency.     Every  farthing  of  expense  beyond  that 


1817,  when  the  old  Cape  Regiment  was  disbanded,  be  compared  with  what 
it  costs  at  present,  and  the  difference  will  become  still  more  apparent. 

"C.  C* 
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was  money  lavished  for    mere    parade— or  for  less    excusable 
objects. 

The  sabsequent  history  of  this  corps,  and  of  the  various  manoeu- 
vres by  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Somerset  has  been  gradually 
promoted  to  the  chief  command  of  it>  and  of  the  frontier,  I  shall 
not  attempt  minutely  to  detail.  I  shaJl  merely  notice,  (what  is,  in- 
deed, notorious  to  the  whole  colony,)  that  the  late  Major  Fraser, 
at  that  time  in  conmiand  of  the  corps^  was  for  several  years  roost 
unremittingly  besieged  by  ^very  available  means  to  induce  him, 
like  Harding,  to  sell  out  in  favour  of  Captain  Somerset — ^but  in 
vain.  Fraser  resolutely  resisted  all  such  proposals  to  the  infinite 
chagrin  of  the  aspiring  captain  and  his  anxious  sure.'*' 

Nevertheless,  Liord  Charles  Somerset's  plans  to  push  forward  his 
tons  were  not  on  this  account  laid  aside  nor  frustrated.  Captain 
Charles  Somerset,  havbg  got  his  troop  in  the  Cape  Corps,  ex- 
changed back  to  the  9th  Ih^goon  Guards.  His  elder  brother  re- 
mained, during  Fraser^s  absence  upon  leave  in  England,  in  com- 
mand of  the  corps,  and  was,  ere  long,  appointed  also  Deputy-Land- 
drost  of  Albany.  He  and  Captain  Trappes  were  selected  for  the 
difficult  task  of  organizing  and  adminiBtering  this  infant  British 
settlement ; — the  former,  a  raw,  ill-educated,  and  petulant  youth, 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  CommissioDera*  of  Inquiry,  dated 
<*  Graham's  Town,  Jan.  4,  1896  : 

**  It  if  also  said  that  great  exertions  were  made  to  induce  Major  Fraser  to 
give  his  opinion  in  favour  of  attaching  two  additional  troops  of  cavalry  to  the 
Cape  Corps  soon  after  the  regiment  had  heen  re-established,  subsequently  to 
the  attack  on  Oraham*s  Town  ;  but  that  officer  refused  his  approbation  to  a 
measure  which  he  considered  entirely  unavailing  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony. 

**  It  is  alleged  that,  notwithstanding  the  non-concurrence  of  M^jor  Fraser, 
and  of  every  other  officer  of  Independent  sentiments  in  the  colony,  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  persisted  in  urging  upon  the  Home  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  augmenting  the  force  of  Hottentot  cavalry ;  that  Government,  anxious 
to  avoid  the  expense  which  this  project  necessarily  involved,  resisted  for  some 
time  his  Lordship*s  importunities ;  but  that,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of.  the 
colonv,  orders  were  issued  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
that  the  21st  Light  Dragoons,  then  about  to  return  from  India,  should  be 
detained  at  the  Cape,  and  sent  down  to  defend,  if  necessary,  the  Caffer 
frontier. 

**  It  is  known  that  orders  were  despatched  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
directing  him  to  detain  this  regiment  on  its  arrival  in  Table  Bay.  But  his 
Lordship  having  sliiled  for  England  before  their  arrival,  without  communi- 
cating to  Sir  Rufone  Donkin  any  directions  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that, 
when  the  transports  with  the  troops  did  put  into  Table  Bay,  the  Acting  Go» 
vemor  possessed  no  authority  to  detain  them ;  and,  consequently,  notwitho 
standing  the  strong  assurances  of  many  private  letters  that  they  were  destined 
for  the  Cape,  their  voyage  homeward  could  not  be  countermanded. 

'*  A  dav  or  two  after  the  transports  had  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  a  dMpU* 
eaU  of  the  orders  for  the  detention  of  the  regiment  reached  Sir  Rvfhne-^ut 
the  original  was  never  received  by  him.** 
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iacapable  of  supptfrtfDg  even  the  extenial  decorom  siiiUble  to 
magisterial  office, — the  other  a  violent,  overbeariug,  and  selfish 
man>  whose  presamptuous  aud  captious  character  had  been  felt 
in  the  several  regiments  through  which  he  had  successively 
passed.  These  military  magistiates  performed  their  civil  functions 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  persons  :  they  ruiuedy  in 
fact,  the  English  settlement,  even  before  the  calamities  of  rust  and 
Caffer  depredations  had  affected  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  other  arrangements  on  the  frontier.  Lord 
Charles  having  left  the  colony  on  a  visit  to  England,  the  Acting- 
Governor,  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  came  down  in  May  1820  to  further 
the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  English  settlers ;  and 
finding  a  deficiency  of  suitable  lands  in  Albany  for  the  numbers 
expected,  he  entered  into  a  new  convention  with  Gaika,  by  which 
the  occupation  of  the  ^^  neutral  territory"  was  acceded  to,  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  should  be  settled,  not  by  African  boors, 
but  by  British  emigrants. 

In  ^rtue  of  this  agreement,  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  Katt 
and  Kounap  rivers  was  surveyed  for  the  parties  of  Scotch  Highlanders 
expected  out  under  Captain  Grant,  and  in  the  Abetma  transport. 
The  officers  of  the  Royal  African  corps,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
ability  and  enterprise,  were  at  the  same  time  invited  to  form  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Beka  river,  near  the  coast.  This  station  was  to  be 
protected  by  a  guard  of  military,  and  was  intended  to  cpmblne  the 
advantages  of  an  agricultural  location  with  those  of  a  militaiy  post 
in  advance  of  the  Albany  settlers.  It  was  entered  upon  with  great 
spirit,  and  considerable  labour  and  capital  were  invested  in  the 
undertaking. 

The  defence  of  the  frontier,  meanwhile,  under  Colonel  Willshire, 
and  afterwards  Major  Jones,  (a  humane  and  popular  officer,)  con- 
tinued in  its  ordinary  state.  Depredations  were  committed  as 
usual,  and  as  usual  repressed.  The  system  was  neither  an  equitable 
nor  an  efficieiit  one,  but  there  appeared  at  that  time  no  remarkable 
negligence  nor  mismanagement  in  the  conducting  of  it. 

I  am  no  panegyrist  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkiu's  administration.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  he  was  easily  gulled  or  misguided  by  any 
interested  functionary  who  happened  to  get  hold  of  him  ;  that  his 
views  were  often  hasty  and  short-sighted,  and  his  conduct  capricious 
and  vacillating.  But  he  evidently  evinced,  on  the  whole,  consider- 
able anxiety  to  act  honestly  for  the  public  advantage ;  and  that 
disposition  was  a  great  matter  in  a  country  like  this. 

At  length  Lord  Charles  Somerset  returned  in  December  1822. 
His  first  great  object  appeared  to  be  to  overturn  every  thing,  good 
or  bad,  that  Sir  Rufane  had  done,  and  to  thwart  and  insult  every 
incUvidual  he  had  appeared  to  favour.  Major  Jones  was  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  frontier  and  from  the  magistracy  of  the 
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flettlers,  among  whom  his  mild  and  impartial  demaaooiir  had  raa- 
dered  him  highly  popukr.  The  Alhany  Drofttdy  was  re-eatablished 
at  Graham's  Town^  and  Bathorst  was  mined.  Fredericksburg  oa 
the  Beka  was  denied  the  protection  which  had  been  guaranteed  to 
it  by  the  preceding  Government,  and  that  settlement  was  const* 
quently  Icnocked  on  the  head.  Mr.  Harry  Rivera  was  selected  to 
be  the  new  landdrost  of  Albany,  and  Ideutenant-Colonel  Scott  to 
be  commandant  on  the  frontier. 

The  depredations  of  the  Gaffers  gradually  increased.  A  militia 
of  the  English  settlers  was  organized,  which  proved,  as  it  was 
managed,  an  extremely  harassing  and  unpopular  measure,  and  of 
ao  advantage  whatever  except  to  furnish  a  large  additional  income 
to  Mr.  Rivers,  who,  although  utterly  ignorant  of  military  affairs, 
was  selected,  in  a  district  swarming  with  half-pay  officers,  to  act  as 
Colonel  oi  this  "  Albany  levy."  As  if  to  render  this  business  com- 
pletely absurd,  George  Dyason,  the  landdrost's  clerk,  who  had 
been  bred,  it  is  said,  a  pawn-broker,  was  made  adjutant,  while  ex- 
perienced officers  were  obliged  to  appear  in  the  ranks»  and  endure 
all  the  vulgar  insolence  of  these  parasitical  upstarts  \  * 

During  Colonel  Scott's  command,  the  depredations  of  the 
Caffera  increased  so  much  as  to  occasion  loud  murmurs  among  the 
frontier  colonists,  and  especially  the  English  settlera,  who,  unable 

*  **  Captains  on  half-pav  and  lieutenants  of  the  navy  vere  called  upon  to 
lerre  as  privates  tn  the  Albany  levy.  Seyeral  who  reftised  to  senre  were 
suBmouea  before  Mr.  Rivers.  The  greater  part  did  not  appear,  but  Lieu- 
tenant Bisset,  R.  N.,  did,  and  though  he  sUtecf  that  his  rank  in  his  Migesty's 
navy  ought  to  free  him  from  serring  as  a  private  soldier,  he  was  fineid  fifty 
rix-doUars,  and  threatened  with  imprisonment.  The  necessity  of  organising 
•ometfaing  like  a  local  militia  to  aet  on  the  defeosiye,  in  case  of  an  incursion 
of  the  Caffers  was  obvious ;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  ill-judged, 
impolitic,  or  tyrannical  than  the  mode  which  was  adopted.  Britons  ha? e 
ntrer  yet,  \n  any  part  of  the  world,  been  known  to  hesitate  in  volunteering 
to  defend  their  country  against  any  enemy  tiiat  attempted  to  disturb  its 
peace ;  and  (be  settlers  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  ready  to  fbrm  volaa* 
teer  corps ;  but  this  at  the  Cape  would  have  looked  too  mucfi  like  ft'eedom. 
What  but  discontent  could  have  been  expected  from  a  body  of  persons  being 
made  liable  to  the  severities  of  martial  law,  at  the  caprice  of  a  magistrate 
whom  they  detested?  The  most  respectable  persons  might,  according  to 
this  Proclamation,  have  been,  at  the  nod  of  Mr.  RiTcrs,  placed  under  martial 
law ;  and  were  then  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  flogged  at  the 
triangle  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
RiTors,  (who  was  styled  Commandant,)  they  had  no  officers  of  a  superior  rank 
to  Lieutenants  ;  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Proclamation,  even  these 
were  liable  to  be  commanded  by  a  corporal  of  the  army.  In  our  militia 
regiments  at  home  no  soldier  can  oe  tried  except  by  militia  officers.  Officers 
of  the  line  are  entirely  excluded  from  sitting  on  the  trial  of  persons  belouffiuff 
to  the  militia ;  but  no  clause  was  made  in  the  Governor's  proclamation,  which 
granted  the  same  privilege  to  the  Albany  levy.  Thus,  persons  of  the  first 
respectability  might  have  been  sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes  bv 
a  Captain  and  two  Subalterns  of  the  army,  for  a  breach  of  laws  with  which 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted. 

••  C.  C* 
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to  pi^»tect  tbemselres,  were  plundered  with  impunity.  Whea  up* 
braided  with  his  supinenessy  ^s  uolucky  caihmandant  alkged,  in 
his  defeBce,  ''that  his  hands  were  so  completely  tied  up''  by  orders 
from  the  Goferoor,  that  it  was  quite  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  or 
punish  such  disorders. 

To  his  usual  inactivity,  however,  a  remarkabk  excq[>tion  was 
displayed  in  the  treacherous  attempt  to  meze  the  person  4^ 
GaUca,  in  March  1822.  An  officer  with  a  party  of  cavalry  was 
suddenly  sent  in  to  carry  off  this  long-favoured  chief  from  his  own 
kraal.  The  kraal  was  surrounded  by  night,  and  the  hut  in  wUok 
Oaika  actually  lay  was  searched ;  but  having  adroitly  disguised 
hhnself  in  the  dress  of  one  of  his  portly  ^'  queens,**  the  trembling 
king  escaped  detection  and  captivity.  This  unaccountable  trans- 
action, which  occurred  in  a  time  ef  professed  peace  and  amity, 
has,  I  am  aware,  been  subsequently  disfdaimed  by  the  Cokmial 
€k>vemment,  and  even  its  existence  absolutely  denied ;  but  I  know^ 
nevertheless,  from  the  very  best  authority^  that  it  did  take  place 
exactly  as  I  have  described  it  I  pretend  not  to  unveil  tiie  mys- 
terious purposes  which  it  may  have  been  intended  to  promote. 
One  of  its  results,  had  it  succeeded,  is  pretty  obvious — another 
violent  outbreaking  of  the  Gaffers,  or  at  least  of  Gaika's  personal 
adherents.  Ghdka,  after  this  affiur,  precipitately  removed  his  ny- 
sidence,  from  the  vicing  of  the  frontier,  about  thirty  miles  farther 
Inward ;  and,  for  a  consiaerable  time,  manifested  (with  some  reason) 
great  suspicion  of  his  English  ^^  protectors.''  '^ 

At  length  poor  Fraser,  who  had  for  a  short  time  held  the  nomi- 
nal command*  but  whose  health  and  spirits  had  long  been  broken, 
breathed  his  last,  and  Major  Somerset  hastened  down  to  assume 
the  command  on  the  frontier.  Colonel  Scott  and  two  senior  Majors 
were  removed  Arom  the  frontier  to  make  free  way  for  him.  Other 
0mxa  offious,  as  they  successively  arrived  from  England,  were  de* 
teiadl,  by  vwious  naaosnvres,  at  Cape  Town,  and  Major  Somerset 
eontinuea  Commandant.    Under  his  auspices,  of  course,  the4>osture 

*  Dvrlog  the  time  that  Colonel  Scott  was  eommandaat,  Lord  Charles 
was  very  dissiroiis  to  obtain  tbe  pefmissien  «f  the  Home  OoYemmeot  for 
a  farther  augmentation  of  the  Cape  Corps.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Colonel 
Scott  to  inquire  whether  there  were  an^  threatening  appearances  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  Caffer  chiefs,  or  other  indications  of  danger  to  require  a 
stronger  defensive  force  on  the  frontier.  Scott  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
Inclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Government  Missionary  in  Caffer- 
land,  corroborating  his  statement  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  chiefi. 
Within  three  weeks  however,  (though  no  change  took  place  in  Cafferland,) 
Colondl  Scott  thought  St  to  send  his  Excellency  an  entirely  diflbrent  state- 
ment, as  fall  oX  apprehension  and  alarm  as  could  possibly  be  desired ;  and, 
npon  this,  his  Btcellency  grounded  a  despatch  to  the  Home  Government, 
^  brimfhl  of  horrors  *'-*-and  on[>tained,  of  course*  the  augmentation  he  so  much 
wished  for.  Colonel  Bird  can,  I  believe,  furnish  the  prteiit  details  of  this  ' 
transaction. 
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of  affairs  was  speedily  changed.  His  hands  were  not  ^  tied  np.*' 
He  was  anxious  to  gain  laurels.  He  inarched  into  Cafferland— 
attacked  the  chief  Makomo,  and  carried  off  seven  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  frontier  boors  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cape  regiment ;  and  a  gasconading  bulletin  of  this 
exploit  was  inserted  in  the  Oovemment  Gazette,  to  diffuse  the  fame 
of  his  zeal  and  ability.'*'     Attacks  were  subsequently  made  on 

*  I  insert  this  bulletin,' as  a  curiosity  of  its  kind,  and  as  a  ftdr  sample  of 
fioatb  African  fanmbog : 

**  Cape  Town,  Salurdaif,  December  90,  1898. 

**  By  the  last  mall  from  the  frontier,  the  important  intelligence  was  t^ 
ceiyed,  of  an  attaclc  which  his  Excellency  the  Ooyemor  had  directed  to  be 
made  on  the  Caffres,  haying  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 

**  It  appears  that  Migor  Somerset,  of  the  Gapls  corps,  commanding  on  the 
fix>Dtier,  assembled  at  the  Riet  riyer,  en  the  Sd  instant,  the  two  squadrons  of 
cayalry  of  the  Gape  corps,  100  mounted  burghers  from  Graaff  Reinet,  under 
Commandant  yan  ^^k*  *^^  100  mounted  burghers  from  Albany,  under  Com* 
mandant  Durant.  This  force  moyed  off  at  7  p.  m .  on  Thursday  the  4th,  to 
attack  M*Como*s  kraal,  hitherto  considered  almost  inaccessible,  from  the  ex- 
eessiye  steepness  of  the  mountain,  oyer  which  it  is  necessary  io  pass.*  Ga»t. 
jiitchison,  with  100  men  of  the  Cape  infiantry,  joined  the  forces  at  the  Kat 
riyer,  at  19  at  night.  Haying  passed  the  post  of  the  Kat  riyer,  they  com- 
menced climbing  the  stupendous  Kaflferberg  mountain,  and  gained  its  summit 
-at  daybreak  on  the  6th.  Blajor  Somerset  haying  here  collected  his  force, 
passed  with  celerity  along  the  ridge,  and  at  daylight,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
souring  into  the  centre  of  M'Como*s  Kraal  with  a  rapidity  that  at  once 
mstonished  and  completely  oyerset  the  Caffers.  A  few  assagais  were  thrown, 
but  the  attack  was  made  with  such  yigour,  that  little  resistance  could  be 
jnade.  Ae  manjf  Caffree  having* been  deelro^ed  ae  it  woe  thought  would 
evince  our  tupenorUg  and  power.  Major  Somerset  stopped  the  slaughter,  and 
^secured  the  cattle,  to  the  amount  of  7000  head,  and  had  them  driyen  to  Fori 
Beaufort,  where  kraals  had  been  preyiously  prepared  for  them.  The  force 
•xetumed  to  Fort  Beaufort  on  the  erening  of  the  6th,  after  haying  being  twenty- 
two  hours  on  horseback,  in  an  extremely  hot  day«  without  water;  but  we  are 
happy  to  add,  without  a  single  accident  or  casualty. 

**  In  the  night  of  Saturday  the  0th,  Migor  Somerset  proceeded  with  bit 
Ibroe  to  the  Chnmie,  haying  preyiously  sumnraned  MMDomo  to  meet  him  on 
the  following  day.  After  several  friyoious  excuses  for  not  attending,  Muof 
Somerset  assured  him  of  immediate  destruction  to  k[mee{fand  people,  utdeei 
he  appeared,  when  he  came,  and  gaye  the  strongest  assurances  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  depredations  in  future,  and  would  give  up  all  deserters  he  could 
find;  and  owned,  that  his  people  had  merited  the  punishment  they  had 
receiyed. 

**  Migor  Somerset,  finding  that  he  was  completely  subdued,  and  sincerelg 
penitent^  promised  him  any-surplus  of  cattle,  after  eyery  settler  and  inhabitant 
bad  been  completely  indemnified  for  cattle  thay  had  lost,  in  order  to  saye  the 
women  and  children  of  his  people  from  want.  This  has  since  been  done,  and  has 
eylnced  to  the  Caffres  the  moderation  and  liberality  of  the  British  Ooyemment. 
Congo  and  T'Sambie  haye  subsequently  also  sent  to  assure  Major  Somerset 
of  their  allegiance  and  good  fiiith,  and  haye  entreated  him  to  conyey  hit 
wishes  to  them,  and  that  they  wUl  conform  to  them.  Congo  has  also  sent  in 
100  head  of  stolen  cattle,  and  has  further  promised  to  send  all  he  can  collect.  , 

**  Migor  Somerset  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  conduct  of 


*  Tb«  Caff^rberg  is  a  hill  of  yery  moderate  height,  and  easily  accessible  on 
horseback. 
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some  other  obnoxious  chiefs,  with  similar  saccess.  Abundance  of 
Caffer  cattle  were  obtained,  and  Major  Somerset  became  popular 
on  the  frontier — except,  indeed,  among  the  English  settlers,  who 
irere  not^  like  the  boors,  remunerated  for  their  losses  out  of  the 
captured  cattle,  (though  the  Government  Gazette  mendaciously  ^- 
eerted  it,)  and  who  were  systematically  treated  by  the  new  Com- 
mandant, in  conjunction  withLanddrost  Rivers  (a  worthy  and  willing 
associate),  as  **  Radicals^"  and  trampled  down  accordingly.* 


THE    BARD    OF    LIBBRTY. 

Thky  say  *ti8  iweet  to  die, 
When  for  our  country  we  yield  up  our  breath ; 

But  tweeter  'tis  to  glance  the  liTlog  eye. 

Prom  tears  and  pity  dry, 
On  thai  loved  eonntry's  foet  laid  low  in  dealh! 

Go,  wreath  the  tyrant's  brow 
With  fame's  ondyiog  wreaths,  who  list — I  scorn 

To  touch  the  slavish  lyre,  or  basely  bow. 

With  dull  fear  crouching  low. 
To  any  spirit  that  poor  flesh  hath  worn. 

Dive  me  the  hallowed  note, 
That  thrills  free  bosoms,  like  the  shouts  ef  war ; 

When  down  emancipated  dales  they  float. 

Swelling  the  Tictor's  throat, 
And  hurling  dread  to  tyrants  throned  afar  i 

ThU  is  to  touch  the  lyre^ 
To  scare  Oppression  from  her  purposed  deed. 

With  fearful  images  and  words  of  fire. 

That  bid  the  brave  aspire 
To  taste  of  Freedom's  charms — or  nobly  bleed. 


Bioif. 


every  ofReer  and  man  under  his  oommaad,  as  well  as  of  the  good  will  and  ae- 
tiTlUr  of  the  burgher  force. 

**  These  operations  have  been  so  decisive  and  complete,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  entertain  sanguine  expectations,  that  the  best  results  will  ensue ;  and  that 
the  frontier  districts  will,  for  along  period,  enjoy  that  tranquillity  that  wiH  en- 
able the  inhabitants  to  pursue  their  agricultural  laboufs  without  appreheaskm.'^ 

*  This  artlde  will  be  contimied  in  future  Numbers. 
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Whobvbr  reads  many  books  must  find  among  them  some  for 
whicli  he  will  entertain  strong  predilections.  But  wherefore  ?  Do 
these  favourite  books  contain  more  germs  of  agreeable  associations 
than  any  others  ?  Are  they  such  as  minister  to  the  growth  and 
vigour  of  the'intellect,  by  challenging  contentious  application,  or 
such  as  open  their  treasures  readily  to  the  reader,  and  gratify, 
like  music,  the  present  moment,  without  carrying  forward  a  thought 
to  futurity  ? 

Books,  numerous  as  they  are,  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  which  require  in  the  reader  knowledge  and  the  habif 
of  thinking ;  and  those  which  do  not.  But  in  each  genus  there 
are  so  many  species,  distinguished  by  Hieur  proper  peculiarities,  and 
Consisting  each  of  so  many  individmals  diff^riag  among  thctnsdves, 
that,  in  making  this  dmnon,  we  are  aensiUe  we  leave  the  reader 
a  wide  field  and  great  scope  for  his  own  judgment  and  conjecture* 
It  is  with  books,  however,  as  with  men,  the  pleasantesi  are  not 
always  the  most  valuable.  But  as  literature  is  to  be  valued  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  contributes  to  happiness,  the  books  best  calcu- 
lated to  bestow  pleasure,  which  forms  so  important  an  ingredient 
of  happiness,  appear,  at  first  eight,  to  deserve  the  preference  be- 
fore all  others  ;  and  whether  they  do  or  not,  they  obtain  it  The 
world  judges,  however,  much  more  correctly  than  it  acts.  Put 
the  matter  before  it  in  this  light :  we  will  inaagine  a  prince,  de- 
sirous of  choosing  from  among  Ids  courtiers  the  one  most  compe- 
tent to  infuse  into  his  son  those  principles  and  opinions  and  virtues, 
which,  when  the  authority  both  of  father  and  teacher  shall  have 
ceased,  may  best  enable  him  to  act  with  justice  and  dignity.  Does 
he  search  for  a  man  pleasing  and  insinuating,  intent  upon  diffusing, 
wherever  he  goes,  enjoyment  and  vivacity  ;  but  still  more  intent 
upon  making  himself  the  fountain  of  this  deligfaty  that  his  society 
may  be  courted,  and  rendered,  in  fact,  necessary  to  the  happmess 
of  his  companions  ?  Or  for  one  who,  having  himself  learned  to  de- 
rive from  his  own  breast  the  greatest  part  of  his  pleasures,  is 
capable  of  generating  in  others  a  similar  power,  together  with  en- 
larged notions  of  duty  and  those  social  relations  upon  which  it  is 
founded  ? 

Books  are  mischievous  when  they  beget  the  idea  that  happiness 
it  to  be  derived  from  books ;  no  matter  whether  this  idea  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  recognized  by  the  mind,  or  only  a  vague  persuasioa 
operating  imperceptibly  on  the  conduct.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  greater  number  of  books  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  and 
perplex  the  mind,  and  to  dimiMih  exceedingly  the  sources  of  humii 
feli^ty.    No  doubt  they  may  fimd  advocates,  for  theie  is  bo  pro- 
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foiitka  maited  ao  cIqb^  ki  the  aanonr  of  tniiii  as  to  diohoavton 
•U  alteaapto  at  womiding  it.  Bnti^atcan  be  so  deatmctiTe  of  all 
nice  powers  of  perception  as  .that  perpetual  transition  from  one 
new  trifle  to  another,  in  which  the  lives  ei  what  ace  called  the 
*^  reading  puhltc/'  are  .ostnsomed !  What  so  -certainly  produolive 
of  that  mental  effeminacy  whidi  crares  after  excitemoit  with  a 
fierceness  resembljitf  the  hunger  c^  a  besieged  garrison !  Who 
can  be  happy  that  depends  upon  the  ocmtents  of '  Blackwood'  or 
the  'Edinburgh  Review/  for  topics  to  think  or  speak  upon  for  a 
month  or  a  quarter  of  a^^rto  come  ?  Thousands  now  watch  as 
eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  novel,  as  the  Mohammedans, 
towards  the  end  of  die  Ramadan^  do  for  the  new  moon,  or  the 
Jews  on  a  fast  day  for  the  first  star.  Is  this  the  genuine  tliirst  of 
well-regulated  minds  for  knowledge,  or  an  unnatural  appetite  for 
novelty,  created  and  maintained  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  times  ?  We  talk  of  the  passion  of  the  Athenians  of  Phocion*s 
time  for  theatrical  representations ;  but  our  own  passion  for  fri- 
volous reading,  to  say  nothing  now  of  our  other  amusements,  is  not 
less  absurd.  Book-making,  reading,  and  gambling,  occupy  half  the 
nation. 

It  is  not  among  these  indiscriminate  devourers  of  novelty  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  admirers  of  fiavoarite  authors.  They  have  no 
time  for  favouritism.  Like  death,  they  swailow  whatever  accident 
or  misfortune  brings  within  their  capacious  grasp,  and  are  always 
ready  for  more.  It  is^ot  their  province  to  linger  fondly  on  some 
beautiful  passage,  or  some  bright  idea,  as  the  mind  always  lingers 
ahoiit  what  it  lojvee  ;  or  to  turn  back  with  affectionate  reverence 
to  the  first  mute  teachers  of  their  youth,  to  try  whether  the  same 
noble  sentiments  would  still  find  the  same  warm  responses  in  their 
heart?  No.  The  author  of  to-day  is  always  superior  in  their 
judgment  to  the  author  of  yesterday ;  and  as  to  such  as  lived  and 
wrote  in  former  times,  the  superior  lights  of  modern  civilizatioa 
render  it  perfectly  unnecessary  to  consume  gas  or  candle  light  ia 
discovering  how  little  they  had  the  good  luck  to  understaiid  in 
those  barbarous  ages. 

To  make  an  idol,  however,  of  some  one  writer,  as  many  do  of 
8hakq[>eare,  and  have  done  of  Homer,  is  a  no  less  certain  mark  of 
weakness  of  understanding.  It  is  from  the  same  mean  spirit  that 
in  politics  leads  them  to  worship  a  monarch,  and  bless  the  destiny 
wloch  gave  them  a  hauffhty  hereditary  superior.  No  writer  de- 
serves this  exclusive  preference.  There  is  no  Jupiter  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  Vulgar  understandings,  however,  ahrays  require 
some  jealous  object  of  adoration,  which  they  may  suppose  peifect, 
being  impatient  of  that  long  and  sceptical  survey  of  men  or  books, 
which  hesitates  to  ^confer  the  crown  of  excellence,  and  dies  dosbt- 
ing.  The  absence  of  fanatical  preference  by  no  means  supposes  a 
captioas  disposition  to  treasure  ;  for  the  man  who  does  not,  tike 
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Don  Qoixote,  hnagiDe  his  mistress  entirely  a  Veims,  toay,  notwithr- 
staiiding,  be  a  very  ardent  lover.  Indeed,  the  representatives  which 
some  men  have  left  ns  of  their  souls  are  so  essentially  beaatiful, 
that,  although  some  slight  traces  of  the  earthly  mould  still  clings 
upon  the  image,  the  general  lineaments  and  expression  extort  our 
warmest  applause.  But,  we  confess,  that  they  who  can  single  out 
from  the  immortal  group  some  one  figure,  and  pronounce  it  the 
most  beautiful,  must  possess  more  taste  or  more  presumption  than 
we  pretend  to.  Perhaps,  however,  so  much  may  not  be  implied  by 
choosing  a  favourite  authpr;  it  may,  after  all,  consist  in  yielding  to 
an  involuntary  preference,  arising  from  some  secret  affinity  between 
the  admired  and  the  admirer.  Oftener  still  it  may  take  its  rise  in 
affectation,  and  become  real  from  time  and  custom. 

But,  in  what  way  soever  it  arises,  a  moderate  preference  for 
some  one  great  author,  indulged  with  judgment  and  continued  for  a 
course  of  years,  or  for  life,  is  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  excellence 
and  the  renown  it  bestows.  There  is  no  danger  that  a  strong 
mind  will  lose  its  originality  by  such  an  intimacy,  and  sink  into 
slavish  imitation  ;  or  the  same  argument  would  hold  against  form- 
ing a  close  personal  friendship  with  any  great  contemporary.  For, 
whatever  may  be  said,  the  habit  of  constant  intimacy  with  a  living 
friend  is  much  more  likely  to  affect  our  notions  and  our  style  than 
any  familiarity  we  should  be  likely  to  form  with  a  deceased 
author's  remains.  And,  after  all,  for  what  purpose  do  we  read,  if 
it  be  not,  that  by  studying  the  ways  in  which  others  have  expressed 
their  thoughts,  we  may  learn,  when  we  also  have  thoughts  worth 
expressing,  to  convey  them  to  others  in  the  best  manner  possible? 
None  are  in  danger  of  being  uijured  by  imitation,  who  are  worthy 
that  we  should  entertain  a  fear  for  them.  Great  painters  imitate 
each  other  witlioot  scruple.  The  world  expects  that  they  shall 
imitate,  and  therefore  our  young  artists  are  packed  off  in  shoals  to 
study  the  frescoes  and  statues  of  Rome.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
critics  who  anticipate,  that  from  the  contemplation  of  the  antique 
nothing  beautiful  or  original  can  possibly  spring  ;  though  whatever 
Michael  Angelo  or  modern  sculpture  has  done,  would  never  have 
had  any  existence  but  for  the  beautiful  wrecks  and  fragments  of 
antiquity  scattered  over  Italy.  These  created  their  taste  and 
awoke  their  emulation,  and  art  has  long  despaired  of  producing 
anything  more  exquisite. 

Ordinary  authors  imagine,  that  when  they  admire  a  writer, 
they  should  show  it  every  moment  by  appealing  to  his  authority,  or 
speaking  in  his  words.  Hence  their  thoughts  are  but  echoes  of  his, 
and  their  style  a  string  of  quotations  adorned  with  inverted  commas. 
Now,  Aristotle,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  was  Bacon's 
favourite,  though  Bacon  never  said  so :  and  it  is  to  his  secret  strug- 
gles to  rival  that  great  master  of  reason  that  we  owe  the  Novum 
Organom,  and  those  other  splendid  fragments  of  the  Magna  Instan- 
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Tatio,  which  will  sanrive  the  Colisenm  and  the  PyramidB.  Had 
Bacon  madcf  a  pet  of  his  genius,  and  kept  it  sednloariy  aloof  from 
the  inflnence  of  that  great  mind,  haried,  hut  not  slamhering,  in  his 
ponderous  Greek  tomes,  the  world  might  still  have  shown  more  of 
the  cohwehs  of  the  middle  ages  than  are  now  seen  deforming  our 
institutions. 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing  with  those  who  affect  singularity,  to  he 
more  than  ever  singular  in  the  choice  of  their  favourite  authors. 
These  never  fail  to  be  some  of  those  illustrious  obscure,  whom  the 
world  with  one  consent  decrees  to  condemn  ta  eternal  oblivion ;  and 
will,  notwithstanding  those  silly  admirers.  Coleridge,  in  his  ^  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,'  that  most  singular  tissue  of  mysticism  and  non- 
sense, pretends  to  trace  Hume's  philosophical  notions  to  a  long- 
forgotten  tract  of  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  because,  it  seems,  he  or 
Payne  Knight  discovered  a  copy  of  the  tract  in  question  with 
Hume's  MS.  notes  upon  it.  Coleridge  would  have  been  too 
happy  could  he  have  traced  our  philosopher's  footsteps  among  the 
subtleties  of  the  Angelical  Doctor,  to  have  withheld,  with  the  rest 
of  his  renegade  school,  the  proofs  of  the  fact  from  the  public.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  singular  to  find  the  favourite  author  of  a 
Bceptic,  not  among  the  great  writers  of  his  own  creed, — *'  if  creed 
it  may  be  termed,  which  creed  is  none/' — but  among  trifling  theo- 
logical disputants,  fighting  habitually  with  opponents  less  noble 
than  a  wind-milU  Hazlitt  observes  acutely,  that  Coleridge  himself 
always  contrived  to  prefer  the  unknown  to  the  knoum.  This  is  the 
trick  of  all  persons  of  his  stamp.  They  would  be  thought  to  judge 
more  finely  than  the  whole  world,  and  could  create  this  impression 
only  by  making  it  clear  that  they  had  discovered  wit  where  ordi- 
nary mortals  find  nothing  but  dulness,  and  where  they  find  obscu- 
rity, light.  Coleridge  should  have  lived  in  the  middle  ages.  He 
would  have  made  a  figure  among  the  Irrefragable  Doctors,  who 
illustrated  the  balance  of  equal  motives,  by  supposing  an  ass, 
equally  hungry  and  thirsty,  placed  exactly  between  a  pail  of  water 
and  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  starving  for  want  of  decision. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  liking  an  author  whom  every 
body  likes.  It  seems  a  vulgar  predilection,  unworthy  of  a  wit. 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  whe- 
ther we  would  wish  to  resemble  him,  whose  beauties  are  visible  to 
every  eye,  or  one  of  those  hieroglyphical  sages,  whose  profounder 
meaning  must  be  dived  at  by  a  Young  or  a  Champollion.  For  our 
part,  we  are  utterly  conmion -place  in  our  favouritism,  admiring 
precisely  those  very  authors  who,  with  very  few  exceptions,  stand, 
and  have  always  stood,  highest  with  the  public.  There  is,  indeed, 
as  much  difference  between  a  great  author  and  a  writer  of  philoso- 
phical puzzles,  as  between  a  prophet  and  an  historian :  vagueness, 
cloudy  eloquence,  the  lightning  of  metaphor,  marshal  themselves 
in  the  prognostication,  before  the  sense^  and  dazzle  while  they 
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.delmdetlie«ye  that  attempts  to  penetrate  through  them  into  fu^rity ; 
in  ike  great  narrator  of  facts  we  discovery  not  merely  the  acts  of 
this  or  that  nation,  hut  the  actions  wfaidi  mankind  are  constantly 
perlerming.  Futurity  will  stiU  reflect  the  past  like  a  mirror.  In 
the  past,  therefore,  where  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  mankind  stand 
arrayed  in  sunshine,  we  may  heboid  the  future ;  and  for  this  reason, 
historians  are  always  enumerated  among  the  favourite  authors  of 
all  thinking  men. 

This  idea  leads  naturally  to  the  reflection,  how  glorious  a  thing 
it  is  to  become  one  of  the  fovourite  authors  of  manjdnd.  All  men, 
who  make  the  study  and  exposition  of  their  own  thoughts  thehr 
profession  must,  we  apprehend,  experience  immense  difficulty  in 
discoyering  a  proper  nucleus  around  which  to  arrange  the  ideas 
they  most  yalue.  Yet,  without  such  a  nacleos,  or  paint  tFappui, 
if  tiiis  expression  he  better,  there  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  any  effoit 
«f  gemns  sufficient  to  elaborate  an  iipmortal  production,  a  produc- 
tion which,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  the  revolutions  of  learn- 
ing, the  variations  of  taste,  the  changes  of  opinions  and  religions, 
shall  stiU  find  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  admirers,  imitators, 
guarantees  for  the  continuance  of  its  fame.  It  is  certainly  some- 
thing very  ndble  to  make  one's  voice  heard  through  all  the  din  of 
A  thousand  years ;  to  be  the  creator  of  expressions,  with  which, 
when  we  have  long  been  mingled  with  the  elements,  unborn  gene- 
rations shall  be  thrilled  with  pleasure,  or  made  wiser,  or  better,  or 
more  content  with  their  lot ;  to  transmute  our  fleeting  thoughts 
into  imperishable  signs,  which  may  be  made  as  numerous  as  the 
sands  on  the  seanathore,  and  as  lasting  as  the  world ;  and,  by  means 
-of  these,  to  make  ourselves  the  companions  of  man's  fortune  for 
-ever,  and  hold  sway  over  his  resc/lutions,  and  temper  his  passions, 
and  ii^oence  his  happiness,  like  a  household  god,  ever  ready  to  be 
eottsuhed  on  his  domestic  hearth,  and  ever  ^vising  that,  which, 
followed,  must  render  hhn  our  grateful  debtor  \  To  become  one 
of  these  oracles,  to  change  ourselves  from  frail,  changeful,  transi- 
tory beings,  sul^ect,  fike  the  most  ignorant,  to  sorrow  and  sickness, 
Into  impassive,  unchangeable,  eternal  somethings,  is  surely  reward 
Sufficient  for  a  few  years  of  abstinence  and  watching,  and  toil,  and 
endurance,  and  study. 
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Strictures  on  Indian  AffiHrS^The  Britigh  Critic  and 
Monthly  Retnew. 

•Having  closed  the  leadkig  ajrtick  given  under  this  title  in «Hr 
Number  for  December  1^26,  with  a  poremise  of  renewing  the  eoA** 
sideration  of  the  subject  in  our  next>  we  hasten  to  reaeem  our 
pledge,  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  our  analyas  and  comment  at  the 
point  at  which  it^  course  was  there  interrupted.  In  furtheraaee  of 
this  olyect,  we  pass  from  *  Blackwood's  Magazine '  to  the  article 
headed ''  British  India,*"  in  the  '  British  Critic '  for  October  last.  It 
purports  to  be  a  Review  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  ^  Political  History  of 
India/  and  Mr.  Lusbington's  '  State  of  the  Religious  and  Charit^ 
able  Institutions  in  Calcutta :  *  and,  chiefly  on  these  authorities,  it 
dilates  en  the  great  general  questions  of  Indian  government  and 
policy.  To  such  passages  of  this  Review  as  relate  to  the  books 
mentioned,  we  do  not  at  present  intend,  to  advert,  reserving  our 
opinions  on  these  for  a  future  occasion.  But  we  shi^ll  select  such 
portions  of  the  general  observations  contained  in  the  ^  British 
Critic '  as  may  appear  to  us  worthy  of  extract,  either  for  approba* 
tion  or  censure.  We  begin  with  its  opening  expression  of  surprise 
at  the  indifference  manifested  in  England  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  India : 

*^  IS  tmfiAoMkg  can  be  niore  exlraoidinary  than  the  British  empiaaB 
m  the  East,  it  Is  the  apathy  with  which  that  empire  is  regarded 
by  its  posseesors.  71^  nation  has  pre^aiiBed  itadf  lord  para^ 
mount  of  the  penmsttla  of  lAdiar— it  has  assumed  the  actual  goven^ 
iDMSttt  of  half  ^  that  immense  territory,  and  is  virtually  master  of 
the  rest  From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  £rom  the  Himalaya 
to  Cape  Comorin,  <  through  all  that  vast  extait  ai  country  there  k 
not  a  man  who  eats  a  mouthful  of  rice,  but  by  permission  of  the 
East  India  Company.'  And  yet  the  great  body  of  th^  nation,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  ParHament  aBsembled,  ^he  fa^ss  of  their 
most  intelligent  and  influential  constituents,  the  lights  of  the  law 
and  the  church,  the  ornaments  of  either  university,  far  eminent 
merchants,  our  historical  and  political  students,  know  veiy  little 
more  of  the  East  Indies  than  of  Pekin  or  Timbuctoo.  It  seems^  at 
first  sight,  that  there  is  ai^  obstinate  determination  in  the  public 
mind  to  jcontinne  in  this  ignorance.  Circomstances  have  repeatedly 
occurred  which  were  calculated  to  direct  universal  attention  to 
this  mteresting  ^piarter  ot  the  world.  It  was  on  the  Indian  field 
that  the  great  statesmen  of  the  last  age  contended  for  popularity 
and  power; — ^that  Mr.  Fox  was  irre{>arab]y  defeated,  and  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Pitt  secured.    It  was  on  the  same  field  that  Mr. 
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Burke  and  Mr.  Sheridan  astonished  their  contemporaries  with  elo- 
quence which  has  never  heen  surpassed,  and  enriched  our  language 
with  its  most  elaborate  oratory.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  negociations  and  our  arms  afforded  a  bright  and  en- 
couraging relief,  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe  but  disgrace,  disaster,  and  dismay.  It  was  here  that 
the  jealous  eye  of  rival  nations,  and  even  the  penetrating  glance  of 
Baona parte  wi^s  fixud,  as  the  spot  where  English  power  was  most 
asasailable ;  m  the  theatre  on  which,  if  the  part  that  we  had  played 
was  ft  part  of  ambition  nnd  injustice,  which  they  could  not  consist- 
ently condemn,  it  was  a  part,  likewise,  of  well-sustained  effort,  of 
uniiitermpted  heroism,  of  consummate  political  skill,  and  great 
national  glory. 

^  T  ^  But  the  various  eatcitetnents  thus  offered  to  the  English  mind 
producod  little  or  no  effeet.  In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fox's  India 
Bill  J  nalionjil  attention  was  quickly  diverted  from  that  extraor- 
dinary measure  to  be  devoted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the 
indirect  eonsequcncce  by  which  it  was  attended.  In  the  impeach- 
inent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  speeches  of  Sheridan  contributed  to  sus- 
tain the  reputatioD  of  that  great  but  irregular  genius  to  the  melan- 
choly ck^e  of  his  career ;  and  those  of  Burke  will  endure  to  a 
much  later  day,  to  dcliffht  by  their  eloquence,  knowledge,  imagin- 
ation, and  wit,  and  to  grieve  the  heart  of  every  friend  to  his  memory 
by  their  cruelty,  intemperance,  and  venom.  The  public  listened 
in  stupid  ad D:ii ration  to  both  these  great  men,  and  remained,  during 
the  whole  of  their  protracted  prosecution,  ignorant  of  its  merits, 
and  indifferent  to  its  result.  The  victorious  administrations  of 
Marqtiis  Cornwallis  and  Marquis  Wellesley  were  forgotten  befDre 
they  could  be  recorded.  The  more  recent  triumphs  of  Marquis 
Hastings  are  not  known,  or  regarded,  beyond  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts of  the  India  House ;  and,  even  in  this  dull,  uneventful  sea- 
son, the  only  war  which  raged  in  the  world  has  been  brought  in 
silent  successes  to  its  close,  without  exciting  one  decided  expression 
of  censure  or  applause. 

"  Nor  is  the  civil  government  of  India  a  more  foitunate  candi- 
date for  p^^lic  notice  tlian  its  military  affairs.  The  abuses  and 
irregularities  which  preceded  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
have  been  'corrected ;  fresh  evils  of  a  different  description  have 
sprung  up,  4nd  are  bearing  fruit ;  and  what  does  the  natioh  at  large 
know  or  care  about  either  the  one  or  the  other?  The  commercial 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  half  of  it  has  been  annihilated^nd  half  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served :  and  what  attention  have  we  bestowed  upon  the  causes  or 
consequences  of  these  measures  I  The  last  renewal  of  the  charter 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  government  and  the  country  were  in- 
tent upon  France  and  Spain,  and  had  not  a  moment,  or  a  word,  or  a 
thought,  to  throw  away  on  India.    The  Company  and  its  advocates 
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produced  witnesses  and  argnments  to  prove  that  the  commerce 
could  not  be  opened  without  the  ruin  of  every  individual  who  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  our  empire.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  called  loudly  for  a  free  trade.  Ministers  pronounced 
the  monopoly  a  nuisance,  and  resolved  to  continue  the  most  consi'^ 
derahle  branch  of  it  for  the  term  of  twenty  years.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  Grenville's  speech,  there  was  not  an  attempt, 
upon  the  part  of  any  leadmg  statesman,  to  discuss  the  great  ques- 
tions of  Indian  policy,  and  the  whole  business  was  huddled  up^  and 
concluded  in  a  manner  which  will  excite  the  astonishment  of  pos- 
terity, and  which  nothing  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  can 
excuse. 

**  We  apprehend  that  the  cause  of  this  neglect  may  be  easily 
pointed  out : — it  is  not  the  distance  of  the  scene ;  it  is  not  an  idea 
that  its  affairs  are  unimportant;  but  it  is  the  separation  which 
exists  between  the  Indian  and  all  other  business.  The  British  do- 
minions in  the  East  have  a  government  of  their  own ;  the  young 
men  who  are  proceeding  thither  have  an  education  of  their  own ; 
the  old  men  who  return  from  it  have  their  own  peculiar  oecupa^ 
tions,  habits,  associates,  and  interests.  The  soldiers  constitute  a 
separate  army ;  the  sailors  are  a  class  by  themselves  ;  the  judges^ 
and  lawyers,  and  clergymen,  are  hardly  known  among  the  vntara- 
velled  members  of  these  respective  professions ;  and ;  ^he  «onae- 
^uence  is,  that  the  two  countries  are  as  little  acquainted  with  each 
other  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  But  this  unnatural  state  of 
things  cannot  last;  whichever  way  we  turn,  there  are  evident 
symptoms  of  its  decline.  The  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  can 
luEffdly  be  renewed :  Anglo-Indians  are  beginning  to  return  home  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  will,  of  course,  mix  more  and  more  with  the  rest 
of  the  people.  The  superior  education  received  by  the  Company's 
servants  makes  them  much  more  capable  of  explaining  its  situation^ 
and  enforcing  its  claims,  than  they  have  heretofore  b^en.  The 
Government  at  home  is  strongexi  and  more  at  leisure,  and  appears 
to  be  more  decidedly  bent  upon  the  intrdduction  of  practical  im* 
provements  and  reform,  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history. 
And,  what  is  a  better  sign  than  all  the  rest,  a  conviction  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  a  nation,  to  convey  moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
the  East,  is  gradually  forcbg  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  a  feeling  is  excited  upon  the  subject,  which  may  lead,  under 
proper  direction,  to  the  happiest  results.'^ 

We  have  little  to  remark  on  this,  except  to  say  that  although 
we  entirely  agree  with  the  w|^ter  as  to  the  fact  of  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  which  he  complains,  we  do  not  think  he  has  rightly 
conceived  the  causes  of  the  evil.  It  appears  to  us  more  easily  ac- 
tuated for  by  the  circumstance  that  no  persons  in  this  country 
have  any  property  in  India  likely  to  be  alfected  by  events  arising 
|>ere :  i^,  as  it  is  emphatically  said  in  Holy  Writ,  '<  where  the 
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ixie^Mre  is^  there  will  the  heart  he  also.^  We  agfee  With  hin, 
howeter^  entiriely^  in  helieyifig  that  such  a  state  of  thinfs  cannot 
last,  and  are  happy  to  find  that  in  the  highest  and  most  iaflttential 
qaarters  there  is  already  a  fixed  determination  that  they  shall  not 
^^ntinue  knger  than  the  term  fixed  hy  law  lor  their  eadttring. 

On  the  subject  of  our  subjugation  of  India, — ^which  the  writer  in 
^  Blackwood '  supposes  to  have  been  as  much  under  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites,  when  he  says, "  we  never  ought  to  conceal  from  ourselves, 
that  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  has  given  India  into  our  hands,  we 
ate  awfully  responsible  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
it." — ^the  writer  in  the  <  British  Critic  *  has  a  different  opinion. 
8ach  an  assumption,  as  that  God  has  given  uB  whatever  we  may 
iMfve  chosen  to  iake^  is  no  doubt  a  very  convenient  soother  of  a 
troabled  conscience.  But  it  might  be  said  with  as  much  propriety 
by  the  Turks  in  their  conquest  of  Greece,  the  French  in  their  in- 
vasion (^  Russia^— or  in  any  other  case  of  plunder  and  spoliation, 
that  can  be  named,  as  in  the  case  of  India.  In  speaking  of  the 
wars  with  Tippoo  in  the  Mysore-^he  Mahrattas  in  the  north-west 
of  India— «Bd  the  treaties  which  followed,  the  <  British  Critic ' 
aayd: 

^  The  ability  \dth  which  these  operations  were  designed  and 
executed  is  beyond  dispute ;  but  their  necessity  and  justice  are 
questions  upon  which  we  are  not  to  expect  unanimity.  The  rea* 
eons  assigned  in  the  foregoing  extract  for  the  war  against  Slndia 
are  not  satisfactory  to  us ;  and  while  we  admit  that  the  main* 
tenance  of  peace  might  by  possibility  have  led  to  the  establish- 
iilient  of  a  Formidable  French  power  in  India,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  so  uncertain  a  contingency  could  authorise  the  complete 
Jestnict^on  of  the  parties  to  whom  we  were  opposed.  The  English 
Government,  and  the  English  people,  were  of  opinion  at  the  time, 
that  Lord  WeHesley  was  pursuing  plans  of  ambition  and  con- 
quest, and  he  was  recalled  on  that  account  from  his  Governs 
ment.  1^  John  Malcolm  pleads  zealously  for  a  reversal  of  the 
sentence  that  was  then  pronooneed.  But  his  object  never  caa 
be  gained,  until  he  estabhshes  a  new  theory  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  persuades  mankind  to  acknowledge  that  a  country  which  has 
obtained  dominion  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world  has  a  right  to 
subvert  and  destroy  every  power  by  which  that  dominion  may  be 
endangered.  On  no  other  principle  can  it  be  shown  that  our  na- 
tional career  in  the  East  is  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  juat  Success  ' 
has  varnished  many  of  its  defects,  and  Miu^uess  Welle^y  enjoys 
the  renown  and  popularity  of  a  conqueror.  But  if  his  friends  and 
admirers  require  us  to  acquit  him  of  ambition,  they  must  prove  the 
necessity  of  his  offensive  wars  hy  better  arguments  than  Sir  John 
MtttooUn  has  produced." 

And  again  :<t«^fter  entering  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
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pM8«§6fl  ralatiiig  to  the  «diiiiiii8tratioiis  of  Lord  Conwtffis,  Sir 
George  Barlow,  Lord  Minto,  and  Lord  HMtiiigs>— the  writer  adds : 

'*  On  the  whole,  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  undoabtedlj  shown  thai; 
the  conqaest  of  India  by  Britain  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  has 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  former  triumphs  in  that  country :  it  was 
not  planned  or  desired  by  the  authorities  at  home.  The  express, 
the  repeated,  the  persevering  orders  from  this  country  to  abstain 
from  aggrandizement,  might  almost  suffice  to  exonerate  the  mother 
Country  from  the  blame  which  attaches  to  the  transaction,  and 
leave  her  nothing  but  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  men,  and 
furnished  the  means  by  which  that  mighty  empire  was  won.  Yet, 
still,  if  she  is  required  to  produce  the  title-^eeds  to  her  Indian 
estate,  she  has  nothing  to  bring  into  court  but  her  sword.  Justice 
and  equity  have  little  to  say  on  the  occasion.  She  rules  in  India 
by  the  self-same  title  by  which  the  Spaniards  rule  in  Mexico,  or  the 
Saxons  in  Britain  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  use  which  remains  to  be 
made  of  her  power,  that  she  can  distinguish  herself  from  the  vul- 
gar herd  of  usurpers  and  conquerors,  and  atone,  in  some  measure^ 
for  the  assumption  of  an  authority  o/  which  the  origin  was  de* 
cidedly  unjust'^ 

All  this  is  undeniable ;  and  every  attempt  made  to  gloss  over  the 
crimes  by  which  the  empire  of  India  has  been  progressively  wrested 
horn,  its  native  and  lawful  princes  and  people  (for  each  have  been 
plundered  in  their  turn)  serves  only  to  show  the  nakedness  oi  the 
iniqaity  the  more.  It  is,  therefore,  as  the  same  wHter  judiciously 
observes  in  another  place,  **  more  imperative  on  us  as  a  duly, 
since  we  h&oe  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  force  and  firaud 
combined,  and  are  not  sufficiently  virtuous  to  relinquish  any  portion 
of  our  ill-gotten  treasures  to  the  management  of  those  to  whom 
they  origiiudly  and  of  right  bcilonged,''  that  '^  our  power  should  be 
improved,  until  it  becomes  thd  instrument  of  making  India  rich^ 
happy,  virtuous,  and  wise,^  (p.  199;)  and  it  is  soon  after  wisely 
added,  in  answer  to  the  objections  raised,  when  the  transfer  of  the 
Company's  Government  to  the  King  is  mendoned,  and  as  a  reply  tO' 
Che  difficulties  which  are  constantly  urged  in  the  way  of  sach  trans- 
fer, that  **  the  nation  would  readily  a^pt  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Mr.  Canning  in  1818,  that  if  it  were  determined  to  dissolve  the 
Company,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  devising  a  better 
instrument  for  the  Government  of  India,'^  (p.  199.)  But  how  is 
every  attempt  to  make  this  country  and  its  people  **  rich,  happy, 
virtuous,  and  wise,"  met  by  the  advocates  of  the  Company  and  the 
eulogists  of  things  as  they  are  ?  Invariably  by  some  vague  appre- 
hensioa  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  appeals  to  the 
fears  rather  than  to  the  reason  of  those  on  whom  the  decision  of 
such  questions  and  measures  depend.  In  the  Appeal  made  last 
year  to  the  Privy  Council  against  the  late  laws  for  restraining  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  in  India,  the  advocates  of  the  law  did  not 
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attempt  to  show  that  it  was  reasanahie  or  just :  but  the  continued 
burthen  of  their  speeches  was  :  '^  It  is  all  very  well,  my  Lords, 
in  this  free  and  happy  coontry,  to  encourage  free  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  in  India,  where 
the  people  are  not  prepared  for  the  change,  you  will  inevitably  lose 
the  country,  and  where  then  will  be  '  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  Grown  ? '  Take  our  words  for  it,  my  Lords,  give  but  a 
Free  Press  to  India,  and  the  country  is  lost ;  It  really  must  not  be 
done.''  In  the  same  strain,  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  whole  herd  of  pre- 
tended alarmists  at  the  India  House,  (for  dull  as  they  are,  they 
cannot  be  so  stupid  as  really  to  feel  what  they  pretend,)  cry  out,  not 
merely  against  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  through  the  press, 
fearing  the  natives  should  get  too  wise,  and  perceive  what  they  call 
'  our  weakness,  but  which  we  should  rather  call  our  injustice,  but  also 
against  the  introductio-i  of  any  other  description  of  change  in  their 
habits,  modes  of  thinking,  or  even  of  belief.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
indulges  in  the  same  strain,  whether  he  speaks  of  the  introduction  of 
a  more  enlightened  knowledge,  or  a  purer  faith,  among  the  enslaved 
and  benighted  people  of  India  ;  and  the  ^  British  Critic  '  has  very 
happily  stated  these  objections,  and  very  ably  answered  them  in  the . 
passage  which  follows.  Speaking  of  the  opposition  made  to  such 
improvements  by  the  author  of  the  *  Political  History  of  India/  the 
*  Critic '  says : 

**  But  Sir  John  merely  tells  us,  that  such  and  such  things  must 
not  be  done,  that  our  empire  is  Iield  together  hy  a  charmy  and  that, 
when  that  charm  dissolves,  we  shall  find  that  it  consisted  of  ahsti' 
nence  from  attempts  at  conversion,  and  that  danger  must  ensue 
from  the  encouragement  or  ^pport  of  missions  by  Govemmeot. 
ms  argument  has  been  used  so  often,  that  it  begins  to  lose  its 
force.  If  we  inquire  what  the  danger  is,  there  are  no  two  men  who 
will  give  the  same  account  of  it.  Thirty  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  deemed,  in  the  first  place,  impossible,  and,  in  the  second, 
extremely  hazardous  to  educate  the  nuUe  and  female  children  in 
our  great  Indian  towns.  At  present  it  is  done  with  universal 
applause  ;  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  Government,  it  is  done  with 
rapidly^creasing  effect.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  declared  impossible 
and  most  hazardous  to  introdnce  religious  instruction  into  the 
Native  schools  ;  but  Bishop  Middleton  attempted  it ;  the  attempt 
succeeded ;  no  inconvenience  has  followed,  and  if  obstacles  exist  to 
an  extension  of  the  system,  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  Asiatic,  but  in 
Britbh  prejudice  and  bigotry.'' 

Exactly  the  same  arguments  here  used  with  respect  to  missions, 
have  been  also  used  with  respect  to  the  Press :  though  they  are  much 
weaker  when  applied  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former :  as  in  the  one, 
there  are  no  doubt  deeply  rooted  prejudices  to  be  wounded  and  de«« 
stroyed  before  success  can  be  attained :  but  in  the  other  there  are 
none  whatever  to  offend.  The  people  of  the  country  do  not  appeal  to. 
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ttie  King  apon  the  throne  for  Missionaries  to  be  sent  aimoiig  theita  to 
teach  them  a  new  faith ;  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  highest  Law  Aa- 
thorities  in  India  against  restraints  placed  on  the  fi^e  passage  of  Mis-  \ 
sionaries  through  their  dominions  ;  hut  they  have  appealed  to  the 
Majesty  of  England  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  ft^e  discussion, 
never  before  denied  them  by  the  worst  of  their  Native  despots  ;  they 
have  appealed  to  the  Courts  of  India  against  restraints  on  their 
thoughts  and  words,  unusual  and  derogatory  to  their  character,  and 
insulting  to  their  loyalty  and  honour ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  atten- 
tion whatever  be  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  reasons  for 
granting  them  a  Free  Press  for  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge 
are  still  stronger  than  those  for  affording  them  the  means  of  adopt- 
ing a  purer  system  of  religioue  belief  and  practice ;  while  the  argu- 
ments opposed  to  each,  being  nearly  the  same,  with  a  mere  change 
of  terms  for  the  thing  opposed^  are  equally  contemptible.  The 
*  Critic '  proceeds : 

'^  l^milar  variations  and  discrepancies  may  be  discovered  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  different  settlements.  At  Calcutta  the  leading 
members  of  the  administration — ^we  believe  we  may  aay  every  one 
excepting  the  Governor-General,  who  was  probably  pledged  to  non- 
iaterference  hofore  he  left  Ekigland — have  enrolled  their  names  as- 
supporters  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  At  Bom- 
bay, the  Governor  has  long  been  friendly  to  the  education  of  the  Na- 
tives, and  anxious  to  bestow  upon  them  all  knowledge  except  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  Even  this  he  has  consented  to  inculcate 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Society — while  members  of 
his  Council  prophesy,  that  every  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
people  is  a  step  towards  the  do  wufal  of  British  power.  And  at  Ma4r23UB, 
Sir  Thomas  Munroe,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  India,  dismisses  Na- 
tives from  their  employments  for  no  imaginable  reason,  but  the  crime 
of  understanding  English — a  crime,  by  the  way,  for  which  the  self- 
same persons  in  Calcutta  are  paid  and  promoted.  Individuals  differ 
quite  as  much  from  one  another:  Sir  John  Malcolm  thinks,  that 
<  unaided  and  unconnected  missionaries '  will  do  no  harm,  but  ad- 
niits,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  will  do  no  good.  Mr.  Lushington, 
with  far  more  apparent  reason,  warns  iis  against  *  itineracies  and 
field-preaching,'  the  prevailing  practice  of  unaided  and  unconnected 
missionaries  ;  and  *  which  every  day's  experience  shows  to  be  nuga- 
tory and  productive  of  injurious  consequences.'  Tlie  witnesses  ex- 
amined for  the  Company  in  1819,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons,  from  Warren  Hastings  downwards,  de- 
clared, one  and  all,  that  the  residence  of  Europeans,  not  servants 
of  the  Company  y  in  the  British  dominions  of  the  East,  might  cause 
the  utter  extirpation  of  our  power,  and  the  ttiassacre  of  every  man, 
tommm,  and  Mid,  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  same  host  of 
witnesses,  men  of  great  experience,  character,  and  talents^  declared' 
alioost  as.  unanimously:,  that  Christianity  wais  not.  wanted  in  India^ 
and  that  the  Natives  were  better  without  it." 

Oriental  Herald^  Vol.  19.  D 
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And  wkat  hM  bten  tlue  result  % — ^Europeans  of  all  elaaaeS)  iaclod* 
ing  even  the  dreaded  class  of  Englishiaeo,  have  settled  in  India, 
not  beUig  In  the  Company's  service^  yet  our  power  is  not  extirpated, 
nor  every  living  beiog  massacred :  nay,  onr  power  has  since  thea 
increased  in  ita  stability  as  well  as  extent ;  and  massacres  hava 
bees  ipuch  fewer  there  jthan  formerly.  The  same  absurd  predic- 
tions were  i|sed  respecting  the  free  trade  and  the  free  press, 
Bvery  body  who  entered  into  the  one  was  to  be  ruined ;  and  the. 
enoouragemeat  of  the  other  was  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  empire. 
Yet  the  free  trade  has  ruined  few,  and  enriched  many ;  while  it  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  future  intercourse  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.  The  free  press  existed  for  nearly  five  years  under  lord 
Hastings's  rule,  and  never  was  the  country  so  prosperous,  so  traa- 
qui],  or  so  happy,  as  during  that  very  period ! 

Need  we  say  more  to  show  the  folly  of  listening  to  such  fklse 
prophets  for  a  moment  longer.  Not  one  of  their  predictions  has 
been  verified:  nay,  they  hiave  all  been  falsified:  effects  the  very 
oppoeite  to  those  predicted  by  them  being  produced.  And  yet, 
they  still  continue  to  utter  these  silly  puerilities,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  questioned,  idule  equally  siUy  hearers  are  found  to  listen 
to  them,  as  if  they  were  oracles.  Verily,  the  infatuation  of  soma 
L  is  inconceivable. 


We  must  conclude  our  notice  of  the  article  in  the  ^  British  Critic,' 
which  deserves  attentive  perusal,  with  the  following  pithy,  yet  per« 
fectly  accurate  summary,  (p.  212,)  with  which  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
and  other  advocates  of  a  stifled  press  and  despotic  government  in 
India,  generally  wind  up  their  objections  to  all  interference  on  the 
part  of  benevolent  individuals  to  make  the  Natives  of  India,  what  it 
bas  been  declared  our  duty  to  make  them,  more  *^  rich,  happy,, 
virtuous,  and  wise,^  than  we  found  them : 

''  The  British  Government  (say  they,  when  they  address  such, 
individuals)  does  not  permit  you  to  interfere.''  It  is  therefore 
contrary  to  law  that  yon  should  even  attempt  it :  and  when  they^ 
turn  to  the  Natives  themselves,  they  exclaim,  *'  The  Britisb 
Government  rules  you ;  it  tavee  you :  it  judges  you :  and,  it, 
necessary,  it  puniekee  yon.  What  i^ould  you  have  more  ?  Would; 
you  have  it  also  teach  you  I  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unreasonable  f 
Would  it  be  decent  ?  Would  it  be  tolerable  }"  Dehided  beings  that 
you  are ;  was.it  for  this,  think  ye,  tlytt  we  came  among  ye  ?  Go  to: 
and  learn  to  be  content  witb  the  kououi:  of  beiing  ruled  over  by  a 
great  and  magnaninv>u8  nation ! 

There  remains  but  little  to  say  oa  the  ar^cle  contained  inthc^ 
'Monthly  Review.'  The  writer  commences  with  admittiag  tka^ 
taloit  and  information  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  but  ofllsrs  reasons  wliy 
ha  ahonld  not  be  regarded  as  a  competent  or  ina|mrtiiU  writer  on 
hAaa  afliiaia.  HeeonMera  hitt;phowever»  (p.  M7»)«^  pr^V^r  balaaae 
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to  Mr.  Mill,  whos(e  ^History  of  India'  he  calls  a ''  laborioua  phil* 
Upic''  agaiiist  the  Company  and  its  servants;  and  thinks  th^t 
titith  would  be  foand  somewhere  between  the  two.  In  one  place, 
(p.  170,)  he  calls  the  work  of  Sir  John  "  the  most  disorderly  piece 
of  patch-work  which  any  writer  of  acknowledged  abilities,  in  our 
own  times,  has  produced;''  in  another,  (p.  181,)  he  considers 
it  as  hasty  and  ill-arranged^  and  far  from  satisfying  his  expectation 
of  the  writer's  powers ;  he  differs  also  in  some  very  material 
points  from  the  yiews  taken  by  the  author,  more  especially  as  it 
regi^ds  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  British.  The  reviewer  (p.  181) 
complains  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  for  not  giving  to  the  world  a 
"  well-digested  essay  "  on  the  great  principles  of  our  Anglo-Indian 
Government,  instead  of  ^^  contenting  himself  with  a  few  crude  de- 
elanuUians,"  which  many  of  his  assertions,  unsupported  as  they  are 
by  any  argument  whatever,  well  deserve  to 'be  called.  But  in  re- 
proving his  author  for  this  fault,  the  critic,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
falls  into  the  same  error  hhnself.  We  shall  present  the  reader 
with  a  specimen,  in  which  the  reviewer  admits  our  possession  of 
IttAa  to  be  a  clear  robbery,  without  the  least  shadow  of  prescrip* 
tive  right;  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  contends,  that  having  stolen 
this  jewel  of  the  earth  to  place  it  in  the  British  crown,  it  would  be 
a  gross  absurdity  to  think  of  restoring  the  stolen  gem  on  a  more 
scrapie  of  conscience ! !  These  are  his  very  words.  If  such  a 
sentiment  were  uttered  by  a  highwayman  it  would  be  ia  keepings - 
with  his  vocation.  But  in  what  class  of  moralists  the  reviewer, 
must  be  ranked  who  openly  avows  and  defends  this  sentinAent  as  a 
rule  of  action  for  his  country,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  this 
be  the  sort  of  patriotism  which  is  in  fashion  now,  we  claim  no  par* 
ticipation  in  its  spirit.    But  let  the  critic  speak  for  himself: 

'^  It  is  chiefly  with  relation  to  this  last  question,  that  our  author' 
has  examined  the  political  history  of  India,  from  the  year  1 784,  to  Uie* 
present  time ;  and  his  object  appears  to  be  to  defend  both  the  jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  the  system  of  aggrandizement,  which  has  been 
pursued  for  fsrty  years,  with  little  intermission,  until  it  has  termi^ 
nated  in  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  British  dominion.  On 
the  first  of  these  points,  he  has  argued  with  the  warmth  and  pre- 
judice of  an  official  partizan ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
he  would  here  have  done  well  to  leave  justice  ottt  cf  the  guestion* 
Our  Eastern  empire  has  been  one  throughout  of  mere  absolute  con- 
quest, unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  prescriptive  rights  or  other  well- 
founded  pretensiot^ ;  and  it  is  a  Grange  obliquity  of  judgment 
which  can  measure  its  original  estabUishment  and  subsenuent 
growth  by  the  standai-d  of  lawful  possession.  It  was  won  and  ag- 
grandized, and  must  be  maintained,  if  mamtained  at  ally  solely  by 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  tl^  law  of  the  strongest.  Whatever 
rash  and  isolated  aggressions  of  the  Native  states  may  have  pro- 
voked its  extension,  their  hostility  to  our  power  was  wairanltd 
upon  the  broad  maxims  of  self-defence ;  and  it  might  be  justified 
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by  every  aspiration  after  natioual  independence,  which  is  dignified 
in  our  northern  world  by  the  sacred  name  of  patriotism^  or  the 
manly  principle  of  impatience  under  a  foreign  yoke.  We  had 
never  a  right  to  plant  a  foot  on  their  soil ;  and  no  sophistry  can 
evade  the  fact,  that  it  is  ire  who  have  ever  been  the  real  aggressors 
in  all  our  triumphant  struggles  with  them." 

There  is  m  this  a  sufficient  mixture  of  truth  and  error  to  deserve 
the  character  we  have  already  given  to  the  writer's  remarks ;  for 
none  but  the  shallowest  understanding  would  contend,  that  be- 
cause we  had  won  a  country  by  the  sword  it  could  never  be  ruled 
by  any  other  means,  as  there  is  no  necessary  connection  what- 
ever between  the  mode  of  conquest  and  settlement,  and  the  system 
of  rule  afterwards ;  and  to  consider  that  a  feeling  of  impatience 
under  a  foreign  yoke,  is  a  manly  principle,  which  deserves  to  be 
called  by  the  sacred  name  of  patriotism,  and  rewarded  among  our- 
selves, while  it  should  be  put  down  as  sedition  and  rebellion,  if  ever 
evinced  by  the  people  of  India,  is  a  degree  of  sophistry  or  impu- 
dence of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  But  the 
truly  <<  crude  declamation"  follows:  let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself.    The  critic  goes  on  to  say, 

*^  The  plea  of  necessity  is  the  only  one  that  can  in  any  measure 
excuse  the  continual  extension  of  our  conquests  ;  and  here  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  our  author,  that,  '  from  the  day  on  which  the 
Company's  troops  marched  one  mile  from  their  fiactorics,  the  in- 
crease of  their  territories  and  their  armies  became  a  principle  of 
self-preservation.'  The  opinion  of  Olive,  that  '  to  go  forward  was 
inevitable,  to  retract  impossible,'  was  not  more  prophetic  than  it 
was  founded  on  necessity.  Since  empire  had  been  seized,  it  would 
have  required  9^  purity  of  public  virtuCy  or  rathei  a  quixotism,  of 
which  there  is  no  example  in  the  history  of  nations,  to  have  aban- 
doned such  precious  acquisitions,  and  resigned  the  wealth  of '  the 
gorgeous  East,'  upon  a  scruple  of  conscience.  The  very  contem- 
pladon  of  such  a  self-denial  of  national  prosperity  would  be  to 
argue  a  gross  absurdity.  But  such  a  question  we  may  safely  leave 
to  the  responsibility  of  our  forsf others  to  settle  :  the  empire  has 
been  gained,  and  it  is  for  the  rulers  of  our  age  to  ccnsecrate  its 
original  wrong,  by  a  worthy  employment  of  it  to  the  happiness  and 
moral  improvement  of  subject  millions." 

It  appears  by  this,  that  having  committed  one  gross  injustice,  we 
were  driven  by  necessity  (the  robber's,  as  well  as  the  tyrant's  plea) 
to  follow  it  up  by  other  acts  of  still  greater  injustice,  in  order  to 
justify  our  first  crime.  What  is  this  but  the  excuse  set  up  by  the 
most  desperate  malefactors.  **  I  at  first  plundered  my  victim :  but 
hamng  done  this,  it  would  have  been  a  most  absurd  piece  of  self- 
denial  to  restore  any  portion  of  the  plundered  property  to  its 
owner :  so,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  my  spoils,  the  moment  he 
remonstrated,  and  began  to  talk  of  restitution,  I  silenced  him  at 
once  by  biu<fing  him  hand  and  foot ;  gagging  him,  to  prevent  his 
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cries  ;  and  then,  trampling  my  foot  npon  his  neck,  made  him  sue 
for  mercy,  and  admit  that  mere  existence,  received  at  my  hands, 
was  a  hlessing  which  he  could  only  enjoy  by  my  permission  and 
fevour."      Such   might  be    the   language    of  any    accomplished 
robber,  who,  but  for  the  entire  submission  of  his  victim,  might  have 
been  a  murderer  also  :  such  is  the  language  held  by  a  British  re^ 
viewer  to  plundered  and  prostrate  India.  But  the  mockery  of  leaving 
our  forefathers,  who  are  in  their  graves,  to  settle  or  atone  for  the 
original  wrong,  while  we  derive  all  the  benefit  of  it,  and  delude 
the  world  with  promises  of  employing  it  to  the  improvement  of  the 
impoverished  millions,  is  the  most  hollow  and  heartless  thing  that 
we  have  either  heard  or  seen,  even  in  modern  times.    If  such  a 
principle  as  this,  that  plundered  treasures,  however  wrongly  ob* 
tained,  may,  by  subsequent  judicious  application,  become-  conse- 
crated and  purged  of  their  original  character,  were  once  admissible, 
it  would  justify  any  man  in  England  in  robbing  his  neighbour  or  the 
state  to  any  extent  that  might  be  desired,  provided  he  built  a 
hospital,  or  even  a  jail,  with  a  portion  of  the  plunder !     After  tliis 
specimen  of  the  *  Monthly  Keview,'  the  reader  will  be  prepared  for 
any  thing,  however  grossly  absurd,  or  thoroughly  unprincipled,  from 
the  same  source.    We  shall  conclude  our  strictures  with  a  specimen 
that  appears  to  us  to  partake  of  both,  beginning  too,  as  such 
'*  crude  declamations  "  generally  do,  with  a  profession  of  extreme 
reverence  for  the  very  principle  which  the  same  paragraph  ends  in 
decrying.    It  is  this: 

^^  Yielding  to  no  men  in  the  zealous  determination  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  rational  freedom,  wherever  their  operation  is  prac" 
ticahley  we  are  yet  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  absurdity  and 
madness oi attempting  to  apply  them, /or  ages  to  come ^io  the  state 
of  society  in  India.  Our  empire  in  that  country  is  avowedly,  in- 
na/e/;y  a  despotism — a  beneficent  despotism,  indeed,  it  should  be  the 
public  care  to  render  it.  Many  generations  must  pass  before,  tyew^r, 
a  dawn  of  liberty  can  "^  be  cautiously  opened  upon  the  benighted 
Asiatic  mind ;  andtrfe«t«tjer  we  hear  the  cant  of  democracy  employed 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  a  free  press  in  India,  we  can  only  attribute 
the  attempt,  either  to  a  political  fanaticism,  which  is  incapable 
of  sane  judgment,  or  to  more  premeditated  designs  of  mischief" 

This  is  really  the  most  empty  and  dogmatical  specimen  of  folly 
and  arrogance  combined  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed. 
Nothing  so  easy  as  to  put  down  any  thing  by  words,  if  words  like 
these  could  effect  it.  What,  for  instance,  if  we  were  to  copy  the 
writer's  own  phraseology,  and  say, 

"  Whenever  we  hear  the  cant  of  tyranny  employed  in  denying 
the  rights  of  a  free  press  in  India,  we  can  only  attribute  the  attempt 
.  either  to  a  political  fanaticism,  which  is  incapable  of  sane  judgment, 
or  to  more  premeditated  designs  of  mischief.*' 

This  sentence  reads  as  well  as  that  of  which  it  is  a  parody. 
There  are  only  two  words  that  vary  between  them.    They  are  im* 
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Iiortant  yariatioDSy  it  is  true.  Bat  what  does  either  prove  ?  Abso- 
ately  nothing !  They  are  each  mere  assertions,  withoat  a  shadov 
of  argument  or  proof ;  one  is  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  other,  till 
something  shall  he  shown  to  turn  the  balance ; — that  something,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear ;  and  as  they  stand  at  present,  they  represent 
the  sort  of  argument  which  takes  place  among  obstinate  boys  dis- 
puting some  usage  in  a  game  ;  where  one  says,  "  I  say,  speaking 
shouldn't  be  allowed  '* — "  I  say  it  should  ;"  to  which  is  still  reite- 
rated, on  either  side,  "  I  say  it  shouldn't"—"  I  say  it  should ;"  till 
each  gets  hoarse  with  obstinately  repeated  contradiction.  The  sort 
of  dogmatism  advanced  by  this  reviewer  is  exactly  of  this  class, 
and  must  have  just  as  little  effect  in  producing  conviction.  Instead 
of  the  unmeaning  string  of  fallacies  and  predictions  contained  in  the 
short  paragraph  quoted,  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  first 
shown  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  "  principles  of  rational  free- 
dom,''  to  permit  the  injured  to  give  utterance  to  their  complaints ; 
that  it  was  not  "practicable''  to  make  the  principles  of  ra- 
tional freedom,  even  when  of  his  own  stamp,  whatever  that  may  . 
be,  come  into  operation  in  India.  He  should  have  shown  whj^  it 
would  be  "  madness  "  and  "  absurdity"  even  to  "  attempt  to  apply 
them, /or  agee  to  come^  in  that  country."  Qod  help  the  poor  Hin- 
doos !  One  would  like  to  know  how  many  ages  must  pass  away, 
before  the  generations  yet  unborn  may  be  made  better.  For  the 
present  race  there  is  clearly  no  hope  :  for  "  many,"  toys  this  pro^ 
found  oracle,  "  must  pass,  before  even  a  dawn  of  freedom  can  be 
permitted  to  be  let  in,  however  cautiously  it  may  be  opened  upon 
the  benighted  Asiatic  mind  ! "  Therefore,  for  ages  to  come,  no- 
thing y  ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING,  according  to  this  humane  theory, 
ought  even  to  be  attempted  /  Not  so  much  as  the  dawn  of  liberf  y 
must  be  permitted  till  then,  if  ever  !  for,  if  this  be  an  innate  des- 
potism, it  must  always  remain  so  ! ! 

And  id  it  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  the  island  boasting  to  be 
the  favoureid  haunt  of  Liberty — the  sanctuary  for  the  persecutedr-r- 
the  shield  of  the  oppressed : — ^is  it  in  the  very  capital  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  which  the  world  are  taught  to  look  as  the  most  free 
and  enlightened  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  its  Free 
Press  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  age : — ^is  it  here  that  we  see  these 
sentiments  put  forth,  in  a  Work,  the  conductors  of  which  profess 
that  they  yield  to  no  men  in  their  determination  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  rational  freedom  ?  Alas  !  for  India,  if  this  were  the  index 
of  the  public  mind.  But  it  is  not  so.  There  is  a  growing  interest 
m  her  fate,  which  will  soon  increase  with  accelerated  speed  ;  and  to 
the  light  which,  before  the  great  struggle  for  her  rescue  horn  that 
prostrate  state  to  which  the  poisonous  and  withering  influence  of 
fraud  and  avarice  has  reduced  her,  will  be  thrown  upon  her  real 
interests  and  condition,  do  we  trust  for  her  speedy  and  effectual 
emancipation  from  the  deadly  incubus  that  now  weighs  tier  down  in 
almost  hopelefs  misery  and  dejection. 
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ORfTAH  IN   MBSOI'OTAIIIA— THB   EDB88A   OF   tUB   O^BB&i,   AXm 
THE  UR  OF  TUB   CHALDEB8. 

[Tbe  Editor  of  this  trork  hftving  now  in  the  press  a  new  Volume  of  Trateli 
iluroiigh  Mesofratatnia,  has  obt&ined  permission  of  the  Publisher  to  giro  tbi 
following  chapter  of  the  forthcoming  rolame  a  place  in  the  pages  of  thft 
*  Oriental  Herald,*  a  priTilege  of  which  he  readily  atails  himself,  in  the  liope 
of  its  being  more  acceptable  to  his  readers  than  any  aiialjrslB  or  reriew  of  ^« 
whole  work,  which  will  be  le(t  to  other  pens.] 

Orfah  is  conceived  by  all  the  learned  Jews  and  Mohammedans^ 
aa  well  as  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  among  the  Christians,  to 
have  been  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  from  whence  Abraham  went 
forth  to  dwell  in  Haran,  previous  to  his  being  called  from  thence, 
by  God,  to  go  into  Canaan,  the  land  promised  to  himself,  and  to  his 
seed  for  ever.*  The  Jews  say,  that  this  place  is  called  in  Scripture 
Oarcasdin,  that  is,  the  ¥^re  of  Chaldea,  out  of  which  say  they, 
God  brought  Abraham ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  Talmudists 
affirm  that  Abraham  was  here  cast  into  the  fire  and  was  miraculously 
delivered,  t 

'  This  capital  of  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  the  Padan  Aram  and  Aram  Nahrafm  of  the  Hebrews,  :f  the 
Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks,§  and  the  Paradise  of  the  Poets,  |[  re- 
ceived, from  its  Macedonian  conquerers,  the  name  of  Edessa  ;  and 
an  abundant  fountain  which  the  city  enclosed,  and  called,  in  Greeks 
Callirrhoe,  commutiicated  this  name  to  the  city  itself.  In  later 
times,  it  was  called  Roha,  or  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs,  Or-rhoa, 
and  by  abbreviation,  Orha.H 

lyAnville  thinks  that  this  last  name  may  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  term  signifying  a  fountain ;  or,  according  to  another  opinion, 
it  may  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  city,  whose  name  is  said  to  have, 
been  Orrhoi,  now  retained,  with  some  little  corruption,  in  Orfah,*^ 
ct^Urfeh. 

Pococke  says,  *'  This  place  seems  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
.name,  as  many  others  have  done, — ^Edessa  being  the  name  given  ta 
it  by  the  Ghreeks.  However,  the  name  of  this  city  seems^  to  have 
been  changed  in  honour  of  the  Kings  of  Syria,  of  the  name  of  An» 
tiochus,  and  to  have  been  called  Antiochia/'  ft  The  £euiious  foon* 
tain  of  Callirrhoe  being  here,  distinguished  this  city  from  othere 

*  Geift.  c  zi.  V.  Sk  and  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  U  1,  c6, •«  5. 

t  Ppeocke,  vol.  i.  160.  t  CienetiSv  c.  98,  and  ilosephiia. 

i  Wwom  0Mcros,  nedius ;  and  vorc^f,  fluvior.      If  Milton's  *  PteeiUM  Iiost.' 

«  Cettarias, '  Geegrapb.  Aotk|./  &b.  tve.  16. 

*•  •  CeniMidUini  of  Andeat  Oeegrifhy,*  Y,i.p.4ak 

tt  •  Poeofke,*  vol.  i.,  part  I.,  «.  17,  p.  1»,  foUe. 
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by  the  name  of  "  Antiochia  ad  Callirrhoen  ;''  and  there  are  medals 
which  were  Btruck  with  this  name>  though,  if  it  had  not  been  ex- 
plained by  Pliny,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  know  what  place 
was  meant.  * 

Niebuhr,  however,  observes,  that  the  Turks  still  call  the  dis- 
trict here,  ElrRohha ;  because  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  for  the  most  part  ruined,  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the 
Pasha,  t 

For  myself,  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  it  is  called  Orfah  by 
M  the  Turks,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Koords  and  Arabs  c^ 
the  surrounding  country ;  but  Rohha  by  a  few  of  the  latter  only, 
and  these  chiefly  Christians.  I  could  meet  with  none,  however, 
among  either,  who  were  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
retention  of  this  last  name, — all  of  them  believing  that  Orfah  was 
its  original  appellation  in  the  time  of  Abraham's  dwelling  herc.|. 

Edessa  was  thought,  even  by  the  early  geographers,  to  be  so 
ancient,  that  in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Charax,  Nimrod  was  named 
as  its  founder  ;  and  the  traditions  current  among  the  people  here, 
at  the  present  day,  ascribe  the  building  of  their  castle  to  that 
"  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 

Before  the  conquest  of  this  city  by  the  Romans,  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Osrhoene,  an  independent  kingdom,  which  occupied  the  north- 
em  and  most  fertile  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and  whose  inhabitants, 
since  the  time  of  Alexander,  were  a  mixed  race  of  Greeks,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  and  Armenians.^  This  capital,  which  had  taken  its  name 
of  Edessa  under  the  empire  of  the  Sel^ucides,  from  that  of  a  con- 
siderable town  in  Macedonia,  still  retained  it  under  its  change  of 
fortune,  as  a  Roman  colony,  when  it  became,  from  its  position,  one 
of  the  barriers  opposed  to  the  Parthians,  and  to  the  Persians  of  the 
Sasganian  dynasty. 

*  **  Arabia  supradicta  habet  oppida  Eddessam,  que  quondam  Antiocbia 
dicebatur,  Callirboen  a  fonte  nominatam.  * — Plin.  Nat.  lib.  6,  21. 

t  *  Nlebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  889.  4to. 

X  Mr.  Gibbon  erred  id  supposing  Edessa  to  bave  been  only  twentv  milet 
beyond  tbe  Eupbrates,  it  being  considerably  more  than  tbat  (ustance 
from  tbe  nearest  part  oftbe  river  in  a  straight  line. — Gi66oM*«  Dee.  and  FaU^ 
vol.  i.  c.  8,  p.  886. 

D*AD¥iUe  says,  tbat  Edessa  was  placed  in  tbe  lat.  of  96"*^  and  stood  at  the 
head  of  tbe  riyer  Scirtas ;  the  latest  authorities  make  its  latitude  about  87*  10' 
N.  This  author  adds,  regarding  its  name : — **  On  lit  dans  Pline,  (ed.  in  folio, 
tone  1.  p.  90B,  note  S,)  parlant  d*Edesse  en  Osro^ne,  *  nunc  vulgo  creditur 
ette  Orpha^  et  alio  rarsum  nomine  Rkoa':  sed  verius  dtra  Gbaborem  amnem, 
cui  Orpba  imposita  est,  fuisse  yeteram  Edessam  putamus.*  QuoiquMl  soit 
commun  dans  l*usage  Tulgaire  d*appeller  cette  ville  Orfa,  cela  n*empicbe  pas 
que  son  nom  pur  et  sans  alteimtion  ne  soit  Roha^  que  la  denomination  Orecque, 
Callir-rboe,  Im  a  doxxi^r^D' AmsUU  rEupkraU  H  le  Tigte,  p.  19. 

%  ''  The  polished  citizens  of  Antioch  called  those  of  Edessa  mixed  barba- 
rians. It  was,  however,  some  praiee,  that  of  the  three  dialects  of  the  Svriac, 
tbe  purest  and  most  elegant  (the  Aramean)  was  spoken  at  Edessa.** — Gt66oii, 
vol.  i.  c.  8,  p.  886. 
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It  was  about  the  tmie  of  Christ  that  it  ceased  to  be  subject  to 
its  own  princes,  as  Abgams  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to  Jesus, 
declaring  faith  in  him,  and  desiring  his  presence  to  cure  him  of  a 
disease.  T^s  same  Abgams  was  the  last  King  of  Edessa,  who  was 
eent  in  chains  to  Rome,  about  ten  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Par- 
thian monarchy,  when  the  Roman  power  was  firmly  established 
beyond  the  Euphrates.'^ 

Orfah  is  seated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill,  at  tile  commence- 
ment of  a  plain  ;  so  that  while  its  western  extremity  stands  on  ele- 
vated ground,  its  eastern  is  on  a^lower  level ;  and,  with  very  trifling 
rariations,  the  whole  of  the  town  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  flat. 
The  wall  by  which  it  is  surrounded  encloses  a  circuit  of  from  three 
to  fonr  miles,  and  appears  to  trace  out,  in  its  course,  an  irregular 
triangle  ;  the  west  side  of  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  ;  the 
southern  side,  east-south-east  and  west-north-west ;  and  the  third, 
or  longest  side,  on  the  north-east,  connecting  the  two  others  by  a 
line  of  north-west  and  south-east.  The  length  of  the  shortest  of 
these  sides  is  a  mile,  and  the  space  ^thin  is  well  filled ;  there  being 
few  open  places  in  the  town,  and  where  trees  are  seen,  they  are 
generally  in  streets  or  courts,  or  before  coffee-houses  or  places  of 
public  resort. 

The  town  is  bounded  on  the  west,  by  modern  burying-grounds, 
gardens,  hOls,  and  vales ;  on  the  north,  by  rising  land ;  on  the  east, 
by  a  fertile  plain,  terminating  at  the  foot  of  a  bare  ridge  of  hills  ; 
on  the  north-east,  by  this  same  plain,  extending  to  an  horizon  like 
the  sea,  where  it  runs  into  the  sandy  desert ;  and  on  the  south-west, 
by  a  high  hill,  nearly  overlooking  the  town,  and  crowned  with  the 
walls  of  a  mined  castle.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  stone,  and  are 
of  as  good  masonry,  and  as  highly  ornamented,  as  those  of  Aleppo. 
They  have  mostly  a  small  door  of  entrance  from  the  street,  with  an 
open  co^!l,  and  divans,  in  recesses  below;  while  the  upper  story  is 
laid  out  in  rooms  of  reception,  more  expensively  furnished.  Above 
this  is  the  terrace,  on  which,  in  many  instances,  are  raised  central 
benches,  railed  around,  so  as  to  form  sofas,  or  beds,  as  occasion  may 
require ;  aud  it  is  here  that  the  morning  pipe  is  enjoyed,  the  evening 
meal  taken,  and  the  whole  of  the  night  passed,  in  summer,  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  Harem,  or  the  wives  and  children  of  the  family 
—which  that  word  strictly  means,  without  reference  to  any  number 
of  either, — ^live  here,  as  much  apart  from  the  males  as  throughout 
the  rest  of  Turkey,  generally  occupying  a  small  suite  of  rooms  by 
themselves,  at  the  other  end  of  the  conrt,  into  which  there  is  no 
communication  but  by  passing  across  that  cdurt,  aud  thus  being 
publicly  seen  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  but  having  a  paved  causeway  on  each 


•  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  8,  p.  885. 
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Me^  wUh  a  central  ohairael  for  water,  and,  being  more  or  lete  on  a 
alopiDg  groundy  they  are  generally  clean.  On  the  outer  doors  ^ 
aoany  of  the  dwellings  here,  I  had  obeerved,  as  at  Beer  and  Aleppo, 
the  inscription  of  <<  Mash  Allah,''  with  a  date  beneath,  which  I  now 
learned  was  a  privilege  granted  to  pilgrims  only.  The  ezclamatioa 
itself  is  one  generally  used  in  common  discourse,  to  express  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  has  here,  no  doubt,  the  same  application.  The 
date  attache^  is  that  of  the  year  of  the  Hejira  in  which  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  dweller  was  perifbrmed.  In  commenting  on  this  prac- 
tice, they  never  fail  to  compare  it  with  what  they  consider  the  absurd 
usage  of  the  Christians,  who  mark  their  arms  and  bodies  with  va- 
rious figures  of  saints  and  angels,  to  commemorate  a  similar  event. 
"  OunS,''  say  they,  ^'  is  a  confession  to  all  who  pass  our  dwelling  of 
the  pious  work  we  have  performed,  and  is  never  concealed  even 
from  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  since  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  prophet  llie  emblems  of  the  Christian,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  not  to  be  seen  but  when  his  body  is  uncovered,  and  then 
it  is  but  to  show  how  men  can  deface  the  beauty  of  the  human  form, 
which  came  in  the  perfection  of  excellence  from  the  hand  of  its 
Maker.*' 

The  bazars  are  numerous  and  well  suplied,  and  are  separated,  as 
usual,  into  departments,  each  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  particular  commodities.  The  shoe  bazar  is  small,  but  pe- 
culiarly neat  and  clean,  being  wider  than  the  others,  and  roofed 
over  with  a  fine  arched  covering  of  masonry,  whitewashed  within, 
and  admitting  the  light  and  air  from  without  through  grated  win- 
dows at  the  top.  Most  of  the  other  bazars  are  also  covered,  and 
are  always  fresh,  cool,  and  sheltered  both  from  rain  and  sunshine. 
That  in  which  muslins,  cottons,  and  other  piece-gooods  are  sold, 
is  equal  to  any  of  the  bazars  either  at  Smyrna,  Cairo,  Damascus,  or 
Aleppo.  It  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  incli^ding  the 
benches  of  the  shops  on  each  side,  which  are  all  fitted  up  as  divani^ 
with  carpets  and  cushions.  It  is,  at  least,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  covered  in  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  fine 
domes,  b  suecession,  admitting  light  and  air  by  a  sort  of  lautem- 
windows  in  the  roof. 

This  bazar  is  amply  furnished  with  the  manu&ctures  of  India, 
Persia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  uid  with  some  few  Cashmeer  shawls 
and  Angora  shalloons ;  but  English  articles,  which  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  are  extrensely  rare.  I  repeatedly  heard,  hideed, 
expressions  of  wonder,  as  well  as  regret,  from  dealers  in  this  baixar 
itself,  at  the  failure  of  the  usual  importations  of  British  goods  from 
Aleppo.  Formerly,  it  appears,  there  were  many  English  merchaafts 
established  there,  who  furnished  regular  supplies  of  cloths,  shal- 
loons, printed  cottons,  arms,. hardware,  and  glass.  At  this  moment, 
there  is  not  one  of  these  establishments  existmg ;  and  the  few  b^ea 
of  cloth,  which  are  to  be  had  from  the  remaining  Frank  dealers  of 
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^ppo,  are  complained  of,  as  being  of  a  mvcli  woirte  %aality,  a»d 
biglier  price,  thaji  those  they  had  been  accustoiped  to  receive.  If 
the  Eoglish  factory  at  Aleppo  should  erer  again  recover  from  ita 
decline,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  its  trade  would  be  soon  as  ex^ 
tensive  as  ever,  since  the  superiority  of  British  goods,  of  every 
description,  Beems  to  bave  been  better  leamt  by  privation  of  them, 
than  by  their  actual  use. 

The  khans  are  numerous,  and  some  few  cfoavanserais  excellent* 
The  Khan  Khoolah  Oghlee,  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  in  which  the 
merchandize  of  our  caravan  was  lodged,  could  accommodate,  in  its 
central  court,  a  hundred  camels,  with  their  ladings,  in  the  stablee 
around  it,  as  many  horses,  mules,  and  asses ;  and  m  the  chambere 
above,  nearly  two  hundred  persons.  At  the  head  of  it,  is  a  good 
reservoir  of  water,  replenished  by  a  constant  running  stream,  and 
overhung  by  a  thick-foliaged  tree,  beneath  which  the  passengers 
enjoy  tbe  pleasures  of  water,  shade,  and  repose.  The  Khan  el 
CK>omrook,  in  which  we  were  lodged  in  the  town,  has  already  been 
described.  The  chambers  below  and  above  could  not  be  less  than 
a  hundred,  many  of  them  large  enough  to  admit  eight  or  ten  persons 
to  sit  at  a  time,  most  of  them  furnished  with  mats,  carpets,  and 
cushions,  and  all  forming  convenient  apartments  for  the  stranger, 
during  the  period  of  his  sojourning  here.  This  khan  communicates, 
by  one  of  its  gates,  with  the  great  domed  bazar  before  described, 
and  by  another  gate  with  a  smaller  street.  Over  this  last,  is  a 
mosque,  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  devout  travellers,  since 
it  is  never  visited  but  by  those  within  the  khan,  the  passage  to  it 
being  by  flights  of  steps,  ascending  upward  from  the  inner  court 
The  stranger  is  thus  furnished  here  with  every  convenience  he  can 
need,  without  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  walls  of  his  abode  ;  as 
he  has  stabling,  water,  lodgings,  and  food  close  at  hand,  to  be 
brought  to  him  prepared  in  any  way  he  may  desire ;  with  a  house 
of  prayer,  in  which  to  offer  up  his  devotions  to  his  Creator. 

The  mosques  that  are  crowned  with  minarets,  and  seen  from 
without,  amount  in  number  to  about  fifteen.  That  of  Ibrahim  el 
Khaleel  has  already  been  described :  it  is  the  most  beautiful  in  its 
exterior,  though  not  the  largest,  and  it  is  also  held  in  the  highest 
reverence  and  esteem,  from  its  lake  teeming  with  the  fish  therein 
preserved  in  honour  of  that  Patriarch. 

The  people  here  believe,  that,  even  if  these  fish  were  taken,  n» 
process  of  cooking  would  make  any  impression  on  their  bodies,  or 
render  them  at  all  fit  for  food.  On  my  first  hearing  this,  I  consi- 
dered it  only  as  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  very  lowest  classy 
ingeniously  imposed  upon  them,  perhaps,  to  prevent  their  disturbing 
a  source  of  supply  to  the  tables  of  the  higher  orders  of  society ;  bat 
in  a  party  o^  the  banks  of  the  stream  itself,  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  sensible,  respectable,  and  liberal-minded  men  in  the  place, 
I  heard  tiiis  opinion  gravely  re-echoed  from  voice  to  voice,  as  one 
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of  the  incontroTertible  proofs  of  the  care  which  the  venerable 
Patriarch  took  of  his  native  city,  and  of  the  approbation  with  which 
he  looked  down  on  their  labours  to  embellish,  with  spreading  trees 
and  running  waters,  the  temples  which  they  had  reared  there  to  his 
covenanted  God. 

I  could  have  assured  them,  that  only  on  the  preceding  evening, 
I  had  eaten  of  some  of  these  fish,  whch  had  been  stolen  from  the 
lake  by  Christians,  who  thought  it  less  criminal  to  commit  a  theft 
than  to  sup  without  some  of  those  delicate  morsels,  to  relish  the 
arrack,  of  which  they  drank  so  copiously  before  their  supper  began. 
Such  a  disclosure,  however,  would  have  brought  them  into  trouble, 
and  their  religion,  perhaps,  into  persecution — two  evils,  certainly 
not  worth  bcurring,  for  the  sake  of  undeceiving  men,  in  an  error  of 
80  harmless  a  tendency. 

The  largest  of  the  mosques  at  Orfah  has  a  squaie  steeple,  and 
this  form  is  also  repeated  in  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  open  double  windows  in  each  face,  as  in  the  square 
towers  of  the  HaurSn,  the  division  being  here  made  by  Corinthian 
columns,  which  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  an  early  Christian  work. 
The  general  form,  however,  of  the  minaret  is  circular,  with  a  gal- 
lery of  open  stone  work  near  the  top,  and  the  summit  crowned  by  a 
pointed  cone,  surmounted  by  the  crescent  of  the  faith.  On  many 
of  these  a  large  bird  builds  its  nest  of  reeds  and  bushes,  to  the  size 
of  a  small  tree,  and  often  as  large  as  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
body  of  the  minaret  itself.  It  is  said  to  be  a  bird  of  passage  com- 
ing here  in  spring  to  breed  its  young,  and  remaining  during  the 
summer  ;  when  in  winter,  it  goes  away  into  a  southern  and  warmer 
clime,  either  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  to  some  region  still 
more  remote.  It  is  called,  by  the  people,  **  Hadjee  Lug  lug ;  '* 
the  former,  from  its  making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  and  buildinff 
chiefly  on  mosques,  and  the  latter,  from  the  sound  its  broad  and 
heavy  wings  make  when  flying.  I  have  seen  the  bird  itself  only  at 
a  distance,  and  from  thence,  judged  it  to  be  a  very  large  kind  of 
stork ;  not,  however,  so  large  as  the  immense  bird  called  the  Ad- 
jutant, which  makes  similar  periodical  visits  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  lakes  of  Bengal. 

The  baths  of  Orfah,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five,  are  large, 
and  some  are  reported  to  be  extremely  good.  The  one  into  which 
I  went,  being  the  nearest  to  our  khan,  was  spacious,  but  dirty  and 
badly  attended.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  when 
many  of  the  male  attendants  were  gone ;  as  it  is  the  custom  in  all 
the  large  towns  for  the  baths  to  be  open  from  daybreak  until  El 
Assr  for  the  men,  and  from  that  time  till  sunset  for  the  women. 
On  our  leaving  it,  the  female  attendants  were  already  assembling  in 
the  outer  room,  preparing  the  beds  and  cushions  ;  4ind  at  the 
porch  without,  were  a  large  party  of  ladies  chattering  aloud^ 
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and  expressing  their  impatieDce  for  oar  removal,  that  they  might 
be  admitted. 

The  manufaetories  of  the  town  are  confine JL  chiefly  to  articles  of 
the  first  necessity,  among  which  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  have  the 
pre-eminence  in  extent  of  consumption.  The  first  of  these  are 
about  the  quality  of  coarse  English  dowlas,  and  are  used  in  their 
original  state  for  the  shirts  and  drawers  of  men,  for  the  inner  gar- 
ments of  women,  and  for  many  domestic  purposes.  When  printed, 
they  are  convertible  to  more  vurious  uses,  as  they  are  then  made 
into  gowns,  or  outer  robes,  for  females,  shawls  for  the  head,  and 
coverings  for  beds  and  sofas :  and^  by  being  printed  of  a  peculiar 
pattern,  they  are  used  for  the  fronts  of  the  large  cushions  that  sur- 
round a  Turkish  divan.  • 

The  process  of  printing  their  cottons  is  very  slow  and  tedious, 
and  renders  the  cloth  in  that  state  nearly  double  the  price  that  it 
bears  when  white.  A  number  of  men  ana  boys  were  arranged  along 
one  of  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Goomrook  Khan,  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  having  before  them  low  tables,  perhaps  a  foot  in  height. 
Beside  each  person  is  a  kettle,  containing  the  ink,  or  dye,  of  the 
colour  required.  On  his  left  hand  was  bound  a  block  of  wood  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  clothes-brush,  and  the  under  face  of  this 
was  covered  with  the  pattern  to  be  stamped,  like  the  printing 
blocks  of  the  Chinese.  This  being  dipped  in  the  ink,  was  placed 
on  the  cloth,  the  left  hand  closed  into  a  fist  resting  above  it,  and 
by  a  blow  on  it  with  the  fist  of  the  right  hand,  the  impression  was 
made.  As  this  was  repeated  for  every  colour,  and  every  new  form, 
and  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  square  inches  were  printed  at  a 
blow,  the  patterns  were,  of  course,  imperfectly  executed,  and  the 
whole  process  very  slowly  performed. 

While  examining  this  manufactory,  I  represented  myself  as  a 
Muggrebin,  or  Barbary  merchant,  who  had  been  in  Europe,  and 
described  to  them,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  improved  methods  used 
among  us  for  all  these  operations.  Their  admiration  was  very 
powerfully  excited,  and  the  director  of  the  establishment  made  me 
an  offer  of  a  very  handsome  remuneration,  if  I  would  remain  a  few 
weeks  at  Orfah,  to  superintend  such  improvements  as  the  mechanics 
of  the  town  might  make,  under  my  direction.  I  would  have  gladly 
accepted  it,  had  I  been  free  f'rom  other  engagements ;  as  there  is 
no  way,  perhaps,  in  which  men  can  be  more  usefully  employed,  than 
in  advancing  the  domestic  arts,  in  improving  the  labours,  and  in  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  their  fellow-creatures,  of  whatever  country, 
climate,  or  religion  they  may  be.  Missionaries  dispersed  into  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe  for  this  purpose,  would  do  more  in  a 
few  years  towards  civilizing  and  uniting  the  discordant  part?  of  it, 
than  all  the  merely  religious  Societies  have  done  since  their  first 
establishment. 

The  woollen  cloths  made  here  are  of  a  still  coarser  kind  than  the 
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eottmiy  and  aboat  e^fX  to  that  used  in  England  for  Bailors'  ninter 
jackets.  It  is  mostly  brown,  from  the  original  colour  of  the  wool, 
tiiough  sometimes  it  Is  dyed  with  indigo.  It  Is  used  only  for  the 
commonest  purposes. 

A  few  carpets  are  made,  of  a  very  good  quality ;  some  hair- 
cloth, for  sacks  and  bags';  and  silk  bands  and  tapes,  of  an  ej^cellent 
kind.  Every  description  of  sadlery  and  smith's  work  is  well  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  labours  of  the  mason  and  the  carpenter  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  largest  Turkish  cities. 

The  cook-shops  and  coffee-hpuses  are  abundant,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  town.  In  the  former  are  prepared  mutton,  and 
sausages  without  skins,  called  kabaub ;  these  last  are  formed  of 
meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  first  strung  on  a  thread,  and 
than  wound  round  an  iron  skewer,  and  roasted  at  the  fire.  An- 
other kind  of  food,  having  a  round  ball  of  paste  without,  and  mixed 
isgredients  witliin,  is  called  koobb^ ;  besides  which,  are  other  little 
p^i9  of  adnced  meat  These  are  to  be  had  at  every  moment ;  and 
at  half  an  hom-'s  notice,  a  meal  may  be  prepared,  isi  any  dishes  one 
might  desire,  and  either  eaten  in  the  cook-shop,  or  at  a  coffee- 
faouse,  a  khan,  or  a  private  dwelling* 

Among  other  vegetables  abounding  here,  Is  a  fine  large  lettuce, 
of  which  people  eat  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  without  salt,  or  any 
other  accompaniment ;  and  leeks,  or  onions,  in  their  raw  state,  are 
generally  served  up  with  meat. 

In  the  coffee-houses,  nargeels,  an  instrument  for  smoking  through 
water,  may  be  had,  though  the  long  Turkish  pipe  is  more  in  use ; 
this  last  is  always  furnished  by  the  smoker,  which  the  nargeel  is 
not,  perhaps  from  the  ease  of  carrying  the  former,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  bearing  about  the  latter,  from  place  to  place.  Daring 
all  the  summer,  there  is  also  an  abundant  supply  of  solid  ice, 
brought  down  from  the  summits  of  Taurus,  in  a  journey  of  a  day 
and  a  night.  About  an  English  pound  of  this  is  sold  at  present  for 
a  para,  or  a  farthing,  and  is  a  cheap  and  healthy  refreshinent,  ac- 
cessible to  the  poorest  of  the  people.  Iced  milks,  and  sherbets  of 
honey,  cinnamon  water,  and  perfumes,  are  also  made  for  the  rich, 
and  furnish  a  great  luxury  duiing  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  souffht 
diligently  in  the  ice-shops  for  some  firagment  of  stone,  which 
ml^ht  have  been  brought  down  with  the  snow,  for  the  sake  of 
ascertidning  of  what  material  the  range  of  Taurus  was  composed, 
but  could  obtain  only  some  very  small  pieces,  which  were  all  of 
lime. 

The  fruits  of  Orfah  are  chiefly  the  white  mulberry,  the  quince, 
the  apricot,  the  fig»  the  pistachio  nut,  the  grape,  and  the  pomegra* 
nate ;  the  three  first  of  these  were  now  In  perfection,  and  the  latter 
were  just  beginning  to  form.  There  are  neither  lemonty  orange 
■•r  melons  to  be  seen.  "* 
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In  the  fltrecitfl  are  often  treee,  beneath  tlie  shade  ef  which  tiie  hi- 
habitants  repose— 4o  take  fruit  or  ice,  or  a  pipe  and  coffee.  Here 
they  sing  to  the  stream  that  rons  by,  acconpanied  sometiBMs  by  a 
Turkish  gaitar ;  or  play  at  chess  or  some  other  game,  and  pasa 
away  their  hoars  in  great  apparent  happiness^ 

The  population  of  Orfah  may  be  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  in* 
habitants,  among  whom  are  about  two  thousand  Christians  and  fiire 
hundred  Jews ;  the  rest  being  all  Mohammedans. 

The  Christians  are  chiefly  Armenians  and  S3^ans,  each  of  whom 
have  a  separate  church,  and  live  in  a  separate  quarter,  and  are  so 
distinct,  that,  besides  their  different  rites,  their  language,  and  the 
Tery  character  in  which  it  is  written,  are  totally  unlike  each  other. 
The  Armenian  and  Syriac  tongues  are  confined,  however,  to  their 
domestic  circles  and  their  religious  duties ;  and  in  their  intercourse 
with  strangers,  Turkish  is  the  language  chiefly  used  by  the  former, 
and  Arabic  the  tongue  spoken  by"  the  latter.  Both  the  Christians 
and  the  Jews  are  merchants  and  traders  ;  the  one  moving  more  fre« 
quently  from  place  to  place  with  caravans,  and  the  other  remaining 
stationary  in  the  bazars.  I  could  not  learn  with  certainty  whether 
the  Jews  have  a  synagogue  here  or  not ;  but  should  think,  from 
their  number,  that  they  possessed  some  place  of  worship  apart  from 
their  dwellings. 

The  tradition  of  the  Image  of  Edessa,  and  the  story  of  Abgaroi^ 
seem  to  be  almost  forgotten,  both  by  the  Christians  and  Jews; 
though  the  well,  in  which  was  placed  the  letter  of  Abgarus  ad- 
dressed to  Christ,  is  still  pointed  out. 

Among  the  Moslems,  the  men  dress  more  like  the  people  of  Da- 
masaua  than  of  aay  other  town  ;  the  large  overhanging  tarboosh  is 
universally  worn,  and  the  shawls  ace  generally  large,  of  bright  and 
lively  colours,  and  fringed  and  tasa^led  at  the  edges  and  comers. 
The  ^^  coat  of  many  colours,''  with  the  reversed  pjrramid  on  its 
back  and  shoulders,  is  also  wcmi  here,  and  the  whole  of  the  dress 
is  of  corresponding  gdety.  The  only  marked  peculiarity  which  I 
noticed  was  that  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt,  which  in  other  places  are 
usually  cut  round  even  at  the  wrist,  had  here  one  side  cut  away 
to  a  point  reaching,  long  enough  to  touch  the  ground.  While 
walking,  or  using  the  arms  in  any  way,  these  points  are  brought 
to  meet  and  are  tied  together  behind  the  neck,  by  which  means 
they  keep  up  the  loose  outer  sleeve  over  the  arm.  When  sitting 
on  the  divan,  however,  they  are  loosened,  and  are  then  often  used 
as  a  towel,  or  a  handkerchief,  to  wipe  the  mouth  •  and  hand ; 
though  it  is  still  the  fashion  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  carry  an  em- 
broidered towel  for  that  purpose,  han^^  from  the  sash,  or  girdle, 
behind.  The  women  dress  with  white  outer  robes,  and  are  veiled 
by  a  black  stiff  gauze,  which  projects  several  inches  jRrom  the  fiicer. 
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and  gives  th,em  more  liberty  of  air  and  sight  than  is  enjoyed  by 
those  who  wear  the  Coostantinopolitan  costame. 

All  classes  of  people  resident  at  Orfah  are  extremely  subject  to 
eruptions  in  the  face,  like  those  which  are  common  at  Aleppo,  but 
in  a  much  more  extensive  degree.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  I  did  not  see  one  in  five  exempt  from  it  ;  while  at  Aleppo, 
not  more  than  half  the  population,  perhaps,  have  been  affected  by 
it.  Here,  too,  the  marks  left  by  the  eruptions  were  more  nume- 
rous and  deforming,  sometimes  covering  the  whole  face,  often  pre- 
yentlng  tho  growth  of  the  beard,  in  particular  spots,  and  otherwise 
detractjng^  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  people,  who  are,  in  all 
other  respects,  a  well-made  and  handsome  race.  At  Aleppo,  this 
eruption,  or  ttie  worm  which  occasions  it,  is  thought  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  water,  and  here  it  is  conceived  to  be  done  by  the 
air ;  both,  probably,  vague  means  of  accounting  for  what  is  but 
imperfectly  examined  into,  or  known.  At  Orfah,  other  causes 
may  contribate  to  it— such  as  the  quantity  of  ice  consumed  by  all 
classes,  fiom  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  the  abundance  of  raw  let- 
tuces eaten  at  all  times  and  seasons,  without  bread,  salt,  or  other 
ingredient ;  the  equal  abuse  of  mulberries,  eaten  often  in  an  unripe 
state  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Abraham,  filled 
as  it  is  by  so  many  thousands  of  fish,  which  must  render  it  less 
wholesome  :  but  which  of  these  causes  may  contribute  most  to  the 
evil,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce. 

The  government  of  Orfah  is  under  the  Pasha  of  Diarbekr,  who 
pays  an  occasional  visit  to  it,  with  his  troops,  and  in  his  absence, 
deputes  a  Motesellem,  or  Gk)vernor,  with  a  few  personal  guards. 
As  at  Aleppo,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  Janissaries  and 
Shereefs,  who  predominate  «tltemately,  but  who  were^  at  this  mo- 
ment, both  in  tranquil  subjection  to  the  reigning  governor — a  man 
{personally  respected,  and  feared  by  all. 

The  language  of  Orfah  is  mostly  Turkish.  In  the  bazars  scarcely 
a^y  other  tongue  is  understood ;  but  Hebrew,  Armenian,  Syriacj 
Koordish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  are  all  spoken  by  their  respective 
classes  of  people.  The  native  inhabitants,  as  far  as  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  their  manners,  in  their  familiar  intercourse 
among  themselves,  are  well  bred,  complimentary,  yet  perfectly  at 
ease  in  the  exercise  of  their  politeness,  and  tolerant  to  strangers 
and  men  of  different  faiths. 

The  Castle  of  Orfah  is  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  narrow 
hill  of  rock,  on  the  south-west  of  the  town,  near  the  Birket  Ibra- 
him el  Khaleel  and  the  Ain  el  Zilkah.  The  ascent  to  it  on  the 
north-east,  is  by  a  very  steep  and  winding  path,  scarped  in  some 
places  into  steps,  in  the  side  of  the  rock.  The  entrance  is  by  an 
arched  gateway,  and  a  paved  passage,  but  the  whole  of  the  interior 
presents  only  a  scene  of  confused  ruins. 
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•  The  eadosed  part  of  this  hill  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
though  not  more  than  one  hnndred  yards  broad.  It  is  defiNided 
on  the  south  and  west  by  a  diteh^  in  many  piarts  full  fifty  feet  deep» 
and  about  twenty  wide,  hewn  down  out  of  the  solid  roek,  and  put* 
senting  a  work  of  great  labour.  On  the  other  quarters,  it  is  se*^ 
«ure  by  the  steepness  of  its  ascent.  The  wall,  which  rises  in  some 
places  from  the  side  of  the  rock  below,  so  as  to  form  a  casing  to 
it,  has  every  appearance  of  being  Saracenic,  from  the  style  of 
masonry  and  square  towers.  The  rustic  work  is  seen  in  some  parte 
of  it,  but  of  that  inferior  kind  which  might  have  been  executed  in 
any  age,  except  the  present  very  degenerate  one,  as  to  architec- 
ture, among  the  Turks. 

The  interior,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  poor  families  only, 
presents  a  scene  of  the  most  complete  desolation.  There  are  two 
fine  Corintbian  columns  with  their  capitals  still  erect,  and  these 
are  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  every  point  of  view.  The  people 
here,  called  them  the  pillars  of  the  gate  of  Nimrod's  Palace,  for 
which  one  may  easily  forgive  them.  They  are  evidently,  however, 
the  portion  of  some  considerable  Roman  edifice,  but  whether  of  a 
temple,  or  of  some  other  building,  there  are  not  now  sufficient  re- 
mains left  to  decide.  These  columns  are  without  pedestals,  are 
executed  in  good  taste,  and  of  a  proportion  in  height  that  pleases 
the  eye,  though  they  are  upwards  of  six  feet  in  diameter.  A  de- 
fect in  their  construction  is,  that  their  shafts  are  composed  of  many 
pieces,  each  perhaps  thirty  in  number,  like  so  many  millstones 
heaped  one  on  another;  and  from  each  of  these,  are  left  little  pro- 
jecting knobs  of  the  stone,  as  in  the  Ionic  circus  and  tlie  Corinthian, 
colonnade  at  Jerash.  The  proportions,  however,  being  chaste,  the- 
size  large,  the  shafts  standing  without  pedestals,  and  the  capitals, 
of  good  workmanship,  th^re  are,  upon  the  whole,  stronger  marks  of 
pure  taste,  than  there  are  peculiarities  of  a  defective  nature  to  bo 
eeen  in  them.  They  stand  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  and  had  probably  a  column  or  columns  between  them, 
belonging  to  a  portico  of  which  they  foimed  a  part  Behind 
them,  some  of  the  masonry  of  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice  to 
which  they  belonged  is  seen ;  this  is  smooth  and  good,  and  is  of 
the  kind  generally  used  in  temples,  rather  than  that  found  in 
buildings  of  state  or  palaces. 

Not  far  from  this,  I  noticed  a  portion  of  a  ruined  building,  with, 
many  small  square  and  large  circular  windows  in  its  walls,  which, 
in  the  general  style  of  its  construction,  resembled  many  of  the 
ruined  Christian  churches  in  the  Haur&n,  and  was  very  probably 
itself  an  edifice  of  that  kind,  t>ut  of  a  still  later  age. 

All  the  rest  of  the  ruins  are  Mohamn^edan,  the  most  perfect 
among  them  being  a  mosque,  with  its  oratory,  and  niche  of  prayer 
in  the  southern  wall,  and  its  windows  looking  out  on  the  deep,  ex- 
cavated ditch  which  surrounds  the  castle. 

Oriental  Herald,  Vol.  19.  E     . 
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On  the  norHi-easty  ftn  fortress  completely  commaided  the  town, 
and  before  the  use  of  artiUery  was  known^  m^fht  be  considered 
to  be  hofKregnable.  At  present,  however,  even  if  in  its  originaL 
state  of  repair,  H  would  be  of  no  defensire  strength,  as  it  is  itself 
eoamianded  by  a  higher  hill  on  the  south  and  south-west. 

In  the  cll£E3  and  sloping  sides  of  this  hill  are  either  the  ancient 
Irarying-places  of  the  people  of  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  from  among 
whom  Abraham  was  called,  or  the  Necropolis  V>f  the  Romans, 
when  this  was  one  of  the  settlements  of  their  Widely  extended 
empire.  Those  having  their  fronts  in  the  perpendicalar  clilF,  are 
mostly  entered  by  oblong  square  door-Ways,  as  the  sepulchres  of 
Thebes,  at  Gonmou  on  the  Nile  ;  but  some  few  of  them  are  arched, 
and  one  particukurly  has  a  large  central  arch,  with  two  smaller 
side  ones,  like  the  usual  form  of  Roman  gateways.  Those  iu 
the  side  of  the  hill  below,  are  descended  to  by  sloping  passages, 
like  the  tombs  at  Oom  Kais  or  Gamala,  in  the  Decapolis;  and 
others  at  Tartoose  and  Latikeea,  on  the  S3rrian  cpast.  The  whole 
of  these  grottoes  may  amount  to  two  hundred  m  number,  besides 
those  noted  to  the  west  of  the  town,  on  the  morning  of  our 
entering  it. 

The  existence  of  the  Roman  ruins  within,  and  of  the  tombs  with- 
out, furnish  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  site  of  the  castle  itself 
was  of  Roman  choice,  unless  it  be  carried  back  to  the  Chaldean 
age.  The  ditch,  to  the  south,  excavated  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  a  work  worthy  of  either,  and  one  which, 
however  ancient,  would  be  likely  to  undergo  very  little  alteration 
on  a  change  of  masters.  With  the  castle  itself,  it  would  not  be  so. 
The  original  rock  on  which  it  was  first  founded  still  remains,  but 
0xcept  the  columns  and  masonry  within  its  inclosure,  as  already 
described — and,  perhaps,  some  few  fragments  of  work  near  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  which  may  be  Roman — ^the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent structure  is  decidedly  Mohammedan.  Here,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  original  work  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed before  the  place  was  completely  conquered  ;  but  the  same 
advantageous  site  was  again  built  on  to  secure  the  position  thus 
gained. 

The  view  of  the  city  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,  spread  out,  as 
it  were,  at  the  observer's  feet,  is  extensively  commanding,  and  ex- 
ceedbgly  beautifal.  The  mmarets  of  the  mosques,  the  tall  cy- 
presses, the  domes,  the  courts  of  the  khans,  all  have  an  air  of 
grandeur  from  hence,  which  they  do  not  possess  on  a  nearer  view ; 
while  the  lake  of  Ain  el  ZOkah,  the  fountidn  of  Callirrhoe,  and  the 
canal  of  Abraham,  seen  amid  the  bowers  that  surround  them,  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  with  the  Corinthian  columns  and  ruined 
walls  and  arches  above,  add  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  scene,  a 
munber  of  objects,  all  equally  classic  and  picturesque.  The  town 
leoks,  from  hence,  to  be  larger  than  Aleppo  can  be  made  to  appear 
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fidiii  any  («BLe  potnt  of  view ;  Mid  m,  I  should  caaoeiT6>  in  trathi 
noariy  two^tfairds  of  its  siie.  In  general  ckaraeter,  it  bears  a. 
nearer  resemblance  to  Damascus^  as  seen  from  the  h^htsof  Sal- 
heah,  than  to  any  other  eastern  town  that  I  remember ;  like  it,  the 
site  appears  from  hence  to  be  nearly  a  level  pbun,  with  sl%ht  ele-» 
▼ations  and  depressions^  and,  on  the  south-east,  it  has  a  long  range 
of  trees  and  gardens,  extending  for  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  with 
but  little  wood  in  any  other  direjgjtton. 

To  the  sonth-eonth-east  from  the  castle,  is  a  road  leading  across 
a  phiin,  unintermpted^  but  by  a  few  mounds  of  earth,  until  it  ter* 
miaates  in  the  barren  desert,  where  the  horizon  is  as  level  as  that 
of  the  open  sea.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  Haran,  the  ancient 
residence  of  Abraham  and  Laban  with  their  families,  is  pointed  out, 
at  a  distance  of  only  eight  hours  from  this  place,  the  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  from  whence  the  Patriarch  is  represented  to  have  jour- 
neyed thither.  *  The  site  i^  still  preserved  by  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  but  from  its  being  in  the  possessiofi  of  Arabs,  similar  to  those 
of  Palmyra,  it  is  difficult  to  visit  it  except  in  the  company  of  some 
people  of  the  place.  A  ruined  town  and  wall  are  spoken  of,  with 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle;  but  these  are  said,  by  those  who  have 
been  there,  to  be  much  smaller  thab  those  at  Orfah,  nor  are  there 
colunms  or  arches  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  same  report 

This  Haran  of  the  earHer  Scriptures,  t  is  called  Charan  in  the 
later  ones  %  and  afterwardfl,  Ghaira,  Carras  and  Carras,  by  the 
.Romans.  §  In  the  first,  it  is  celebrated  aa  the  scene  of  the  into- 
resting  histories  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah^  interview  at  the  well,  and 
of  Jacob's  serving  for  Leah  and  Rachel;  events,  which  are  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  manners  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  as  they  were  of  the  people  of  that  early  age.  Among  the  last, 
it  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Marcus  Licimus  Crassus,  who  formed  the  first  triumvirate  with 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  After  crosskig  the  Euphrates  in  his  march 
against  the  Parthians,  he  was  met  in  the  plain  of  Carre  by  the 
Parthian  general  Surena,  by  whqm  the  Roman  anny  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  20,000  killed,  10,000  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
death  of  Crassus  their  leader.  | 

This  city  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  when  the  Rabbi  Benjamin  travelled  through  Mesopo- 


*  :The  Theodosian  Tables  place  Chame  at  a  distanca  of  twenty-six  miles 
from  Edessa,  whieb  is  joit  eight  hours*  journey  on  foot. 

t  And  they  went  forth  firom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  thev  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there«'*--6enesif,  c*  xi.  v.  81.' 

X  Hie  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  oar  father  Abraham  whmi  he  was  in 
Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charan. — Acts,  vii.  9. 

§  Cellarins  Qeog.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  Mesopotamia.    Genesis,  e.  xxff . 
and  e.  xxiz.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  Jod.  1.  i.  c.  16^19. 

H  Plutarch's  Lives,  1.  iii*  e.  1 1.    Lacai^  1.  i.  v.  \9&.    Pliny,  1.  v.  c.  li, 
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tamia,  it  seemed  to  be  qaite  desolate.  *  There  did  not  tbea  remain 
a  single  edifice  standing  in  the  place  where  Abraham,  our  fiather, 
(%ajs  the  pioos  Jew,)  had  his  dwelling.  The  Ismaelites,  or  Be- 
aouins,  however,  came  there  often  to  pray,  as  they  do  now  to 
shelter  their  floclcs.  t 


THE  QUESTIONS  OP  LOVE. 

I. 

Whbrb  lies  your  peerless  beauty,  Iotc  ; 
In  your  dark  half-slumbering  eye  7 
Or,  when  soft  your  sweet  lips  moYe, 
Breathes  it  in  your  balmy  sigh? 
Tell  me,  do  you  know  your  power ; 
Do  you  guess  what  keeps  me  here. 
Dwelling,  as  on  8priog*s  first  flower. 
Dwells  the  wild  dove  lingering  neart 

II. 
Mark  yon  aught  upon  my  cheek 
Trickling,  as  I  read  your  soul ; 
Thinking  words  I  dare  not  speak — 
Feeling— what  I  scarce  control? 
May  I,  loTe,  uuTeil  my  heart ; 
Will  yon  soften  at  the  sight ;  ^ 
Will  you  bid  me,  cold,  depart^ 
If  I  seek  your  bower  to-night  ? 

III. 

Shall  I  view  yon  erening  star. 

As  Hope's  harbinger,  my  love? 

Shall  it  light  me  from  aikr, 

The  bliss  your  smiles  impart  to  prove  ? 

Shall  the  whispering  breexes  hear 

Our  meeting  footsteps  in  the  dew  ? 

Will  thou  bid  them  heaven- ward  bear 

The  vows  Love  makes,  when  Love  is  new  ? 

BlON. 

*  The  following  is  a  singular  account  given  of  the  sort  of  masonry  ob-  ' 
served  in  constructing  the  bvdldings  of  Carrhs,  or  Haran,  which,  if  correct, 
might  account  for  their  early  and  total  decay:—"  At  Garrh«,  a  city  of 
Aiabia,  all  the  walls  thereof,  as  also  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  are  reared 
and  built  of  salt  stones,  and  the  same  are  laid  of  mason's  work,  and  the  joints 
closed  and  soldered  by  no  other  mortar  than  plaiu  water."— P/<iijf,  Nai.  IHH. 
b.  zzxi.  c.  7. 

t  Voyage  de  Be^Janln  de  Tudtlo— Bergenm't  Celleetien. 
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THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  LAW  OP  LIBEL 
IN   ENGLAND  AND  IN  INDU. 

PracHcai  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel  in  England. 

No.  IX. 

In  1770,  occurred  the  important  trials  of  Almon,  Miller,  and 
Woodfall,  for  publishing^  the  Letter  of  Janius  to  the  King.  In 
the  case  of  iJmon,  Lord  Mansfield  said :  *'  As  to  the  terms  ^ 
*  malicious/  *  seditious/  and  a  great  many  other  words  that  are 
drawn  in  these  informations,  they  are  all  inferences  of  law  arising 
out  of  the  fact  in  case  it  be  (in  the  opinion  of  the  court) 
illegah  If  it  is  in  their  opinion  a  legal  writing,  and  a  man 
has  published,  notwithstandmg  these  epithets,  (and  a  yerdict 
against  him,)  he  is  not  guilty  at  all."  Mr.  Almon  was  found 
Guilty.  In  the  case  of  Miller,  he  said  :  "  But  you  (the  jury) 
do  not  by  that  yerdict  giye  an  opinion,  or  establish  whetner  it 
is  or  not  lawful  to  print  or  publish  a  paper  of  the  tenor  and 
meaning  in  the  information ;  for,  supposing  the  defendant  is 
found  guilty,  and  the  paper  is  such  a  paper,  &c.  If  you  take 
upon  you  to  determine  the  law,  you  must,  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  consciences,  be  sure  to  determine  according  to  law,  and 
you  must  be  sure  that  the  law  is  such  that  a  paper  may  be 
printed  and  published  of  the  tenor  you  find  it;   the  conse- 

S[uence  of  which  is  yery  obyious  to  be  seen  upon  this  occasion, 
f  the  law  was  to  be  determined  in  eyery  particular  cause,  what 
a  miserable  condition  would  this  country  be  in  with  regard 
to  that  part  of  it;  as  it  is  said  *  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
curse  than  uncertaintv  in  the  law  ;  *  for  one  jury  in  MiddUr 
sex  find  one  way^  ana  a  jury  in  London  another  way.** 

After  more  than  seven  hours'  deliberation,  the  jury  pro- 
nounced a  yerdict.  Nor  CKtiltt,  in  contradiction  to  tne  charge 
they  had  receiyed. 

To  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  in  the  case  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph  :  "  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  Pan- 
dora's box,  the  source  of  eyery  eyil.  Miserable  is  the  condi^ 
Hon  of  individuals^  dangerous  is  the  condition  of  the  state^ 
.  if  there  is  no  certain  law,  or^  which  is  the  same  thing ^  no 
certain  administration  of  law^  to  protect  individuals^  or  to 
guard  the  state.** 

To  this  BOSBRABLE  and  dangerous  condition  were  we  re- 
duced by  Mr.  Foit's  libel  act.  It  is  true,  that  different  juries 
might  come  to  different  conclusions  respecting  the  same  publi- 
catioD,  some  finding  it  libdlous,  and  others  innocent.    Bui  it  is- 
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not  better  that  some  juries,  whether  from  fixed  principles  of 
toleration,  or  from  approbation  of  the  sentiments  or  the  defend- 
ant, should  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than  that  there 
should  be  no  refuge  for  unpalateable  truth,  but  the  certcAnijf 
of  punishment  for  every  man  who  **  rendered  the  abilities 
ridiculous,'*  or  **  wounded  the  feelings"  of  imbecile,  corrupt,  or 
oppressive  ministers  and  public  officers !  Nor,  is  it  true,  that 
"  tnere  cannot  be  a  greater  curse  than  uncertainty  in  the  law 
and  its  administration.*'  Injustice  in  the  provisions  of  a  law 
is  a  greater  curse,  and  le^al  restrictions  on  intellectual  commu- 
nication  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  practical  freedom 
and  good  government.  *^  Where  the  principle  of  a  law  is  fun- 
damentally wrong,  the  more  perfect  the  law  is  made,  the  worse 
it  becomes.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  properties  of  genuine 
law,  even  in  its  imperfections  and  defects.  The  true  weakness 
and  opprobrium  of  our  best  sfeneral  constitutions  is,  that  they 
cannot  provide  beneficially  tor  every  case,  and  thns  fill  ade- 
quately to  their  intentions  the  circle  of  universal  justice.  Bujt 
where  the  principle  is  faulty,  the  erroneous  part  of  the  law  is 
the  beneficial,  and  justice  only  finds  refuge  in  those  holes  and 
corners  which  had  escaped  the  sagacity  and  inquisition  of  the 
legislators."* 

In  the  case  of  Woo^fall,  theiury  resorted  to  an  absurd  com- 
promise with-  dicta  in  which  tneir  reason  could  not  acquiesce, 
and  found  a  verdict  of  ^^  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing 
C9ily."  On  this,  cross  motions  were  made,  one  in  arrest  of  judg* 
ment,  another  to  establish  the  verdict.  Lord  JM^insfield  said  Tt 
"  Though  the  court  will  not  yet  determine  whether  the  affi- 
davit of  any  of  the  jury  may  be  read  in  this  cause,  yet  I  have 
permitted  one  to  be  read  a  little  by  way  of  sta^g  it ;%  <^  I 

*  BnriLe's  Works,  vol.  ix*  p.  WJ. 

t  StaM  tViils,  voU  xz.  p.  91 1, 018. 

t  This  was  Uie  affldmrit  of  William  Sibley,  baker.  Lfrndtm  Mm.  Upon 
this  passage  of  Lord  Mansfield's  jadgment,  the  author  of  *  Another  Letter  to 
Mr.  Almon/  pp«  64  et  Hq>  is  verv  severe ;  and  in  another  place  (p.  07)  ha 
thus  writes  concerning  the  aflldants  of  the  Jurymen : 

**'  The  tiemission  to  a  Jury  to  rectify  or  alter  their  own  finding,  or  to  de- 
clare against  it  by  affidavit,  after  they  have  once  been  at  large  and  mixed 
with  the  world,  would  be  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence ;  it  has  rarely 
been  asked,  and  ought  never  to  be  granted :  the  idea  is  novel,  and  contrary 
to  the  fendaniental  principles  both  of  law  and  policy.  And  a  late  transaetioa 
ftmes  me  to  add  fiuther  that  application  to  jurors,  after  beinc  discharged, 
to  hear  pfiTately  tfnd  er  parte  other  evidence,  and  to  make  affidavits  in  con* 
sequence  thereof,  either  to  alter  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  vercUct,  or  to 
explain  it  or  to  add  to  it,  or  to  express  a  sorrow  for  having  given  it,  la 
influaous.  and  the  greatest  inlet  to  iniquity,  corruption,  peijury  and  in- 
justice, toat  can  be  devised ;  and  therefore  those  who  make  such  applications, 
when  discovered,  should  be  prosecuted  at  the  public  expense,  fined  and 
branded  for  ever.  Every  pimctioe  of  this  sort  tends  to  leaseo  tbe  focee  and 
ffliBct  of  the  public  Judicature  of  the  country,  and  counteracts  the  guards  with 
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theie  find^  that  the  implication  of  the  iniMndoec  It  not  denied ; 
only  the  crimi9al  construction  put  upon  the  paper  in  the  infor- 
mation. To  have  denied  the  one  would  haye  been  very  ma- 
terial ;  with  the  other  they  have  nothing  to  do.  In  tiiat  case* 
there  would  be  no  proof  to  them  of  the  paper,  as  charged  in 
the  information.  But  if  the  jury  find,  that  the  defendant  pub- 
lished at  all,  they  find  the  paper,  as  chargped  in  the  informa- 
tion, for  that  is  tneir  only  inquiry.  I  take  it  from  the  affidavit, 
which  has  been  stated,  that  ijt  does  not  appear  whether  the 

i'ury  meant  to  say,  that  the  paper  is  no  libel;  if  they  had  the 
east  doubt  whether  the  inuendoes  were  properly  Qupplied, 
there  should  be  a  new  trial.  I  did  not  leave  it  to  the  jurjf 
whether  the  paper  was  innocent  or  not.  I  never  do.  I  sum- 
med up  to  them,  as  I  always  have  done  in  similar  cases,  that, 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  publication,  or  had  a 
doubt  of  the  application  of  any  of  t^e  woids  in  the  information 
to  the  blanks  in  the  letter,  uiey  must  acquit  the  defendant. 
But  I  told  them  also,  that  whether  the  paper  was  criminal 
or  innocent,  was  to  them  a  subject  of  indifference ;  because,  if 
innocent,  judgment  would  be  arrested  in  this  court.  Here  the 
j[ury  did  not  mean  to  find  the  malice  of  the  defendant,  because 
it  was  not  within  th^ir  inquiry ;  por  did  they  mean  io  exclude 

which  the  law,  for  wise  reasons,  has  heset  juries,  by  having  them  shut  up 
imnediately  alter  being  sworn,  and  no  person  whatever  admitted  to  speak  to 
tbem,  lest  some  popular  talk  or  external  influence,  some  clandestine  bias  or 
partial  representation,  or  intreaty  shpqld  take  place.  Wheneyer  any  thing" 
of  xhe  kind  has  in  fitct  happened,  for  want  of  the  bailiffis  and  {mrties*  constant 
observation,  it  has,  if  made  appear,  been  deemed  to  contaminate  their  ver- 
dict, so  as  to  set  it  aside.  Alt  the  jurors  swearing  that  nothing  had  passed 
relative  to  the  cause  would  not  uphold  it.  Those  who  set  about  a  private 
examination,  especially  of  one  side,  after  a  public  trial  had,  in  order  to  stag- 
ger a  jury,  and  to  reader  them  dissatisfied  with  their  verdict,  act  ip  the  gross- 
est defiance  of  the  law,  and  with  the  most  audacious  contempt  of  the  Court 
they  intend  to  affect  or  influence  by  it.  It  is  embracery  and  tampering  witk 
jurors  in  order  to  defeat  their  own  verdict.  Bven  if,  after  the  jury  be  sworn 
and  gone  from  the  bar,  they  send  for  a  witness  to  repeat  his  evid^ee  that  he 
gave  openly  in  court,  who  does  it  accordingly,  and  this  appear  by  ex- 
amination in  court,  and  indorsed  upon  the  record,  or  pbstea,  it  will  avoid  thr 
Verdict." 

Bee,  as  to  affidavitsof  jurymen.  State  Trials,  vol.  xix.  pp.660, 676,  flMeeteg^ 
In  the  ease  of  Bdmund  Tbirkell,  Tiin.  5  Geo.  9,  where  the  defendant  had 
been  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  afterwards  eight  of  the  jury  signed  a 
paper  in  his  f&vonr,  intimating  their  disapprobation  of  the  verdict  which  they 
themselves  had  given,  Lord  Blansfield,  and  Wilmot,  Just,  concurred  in  expres-^ 
sing  great  dislike  of  sudi  representations  made  by  jurymen  after  the  tiBM  of 
delivering  their  verdicts.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  **  It  might  be  of  very  bad  eon« 
sequence  to  listen  to  such  subsequent  representations,  contrary  to  whtt  they 
had  before  found  upon  their  oaths,  and  whidi  might  be  obtained  by  improper 
Miplications  subsequently  made  to  them.**  And  Mr.  Just.  Wilmot  thought 
they  ought  to  be  totally  cUsregarded.    8  Burr.  1606. 

For  more  conoeming  jurjrmea't  aiBdavits,  see  the  cases  dted  is  the  Note 
Io  Hale  «.  Cove,  1  Strangt,  649.    Mr.  Nolan's  tdition. 
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It;  becan^e  it  was  not  within  their  power  to  exclude  a  legal 
deduction.* 

And  in  giving  the  final  judgment  of  the  Conrt,  Novemher  2Q, 
1770,  he  said  :  "  The  direction  he  gave  to  the  jury  has  never 
been  complained , of  in  Court  ;**  and  *'  we  all  again  declare 
our  opinion  that  the  direction  is  light  according  to  law/' 
*'  Taking  then  the  law  to  be  according  to  this  direction,  the 
question  is,  whether  any  meaning  can  be  put  upon  the  word 
*  only,'  as  it  stands  upon  the  record,  which  will  affect  the 
verdict ;  t  if  they  meant  to  say  they  did  not  find  it  a  libel, 
or  did  not  find  the  epithets,  or  did  not  find  any  express  ma- 
licious intent,  it  womd  not  affect  the  verdict ;  because  none 
of  these  things  were  to  be  proved  or  found  either  way. 
If,  by  ^  only,'  they  meant  to  say  that  they  did  not  find  the 
meaning  put  upon  the  paper  by  the  information,  they  should 
have  acquitted  him.  If  they  had  expressed  this  to  oe  their 
meaning,  the  verdict  would  have  been  inconsistent  and  re- 
pugnant ;  for  they  ought  not  to  find  the  defendant  gnilty, 
unless  they  find  the  meaning  put  upon  the  paper  by  the  in- 
formation ;  X  <^nd  judgment  of  acquittal  ought  to  have  been 
entered  up.  If  they  had  expressed  their  meaning  in  any 
of  the  other  ways,  the  verdict  would  not  have  been  affectedf, 
and  jndraient  ought  to  be  entered  up  on  it  It  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty  what  .the  jury  really  did  mean ;  probably 
they  had  different  meanings.  If  they  could  possibly  mean  that 
which  is  expressed  would  acquit  the  defendant,  he  ought  not  to 
be  concluded  by  this  verdict.  It  is  possible  some  of  them  might 
mean,  not  to  find  the  whole  sense  and  explanation  put  upon  the 
paper  by  the  innuendoes  in  the  information.  If  a  doubt  arises 
from  an  ambiguous  and  unusual  word  in  the  verdict,  the  Couit 
ought  to  lean  in  favour  of  a  Venire  de  Novo.  We  are  under 
the  less  dif^culty,  because,  in  favour  of  a  defendant,  though  the 
verdict  be  full,  the  Court  may  grant  a  new  trial.  And  we  are 
all  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole  of  the  case,  that  there  should  be 
a  Venire  de  Novo."  § 

Upon  this  judgment,  which  Lord  Mansfield  read  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  December  10,  1770,  Lord  Camden  next  day  proposed 
to  him  six  questions^  which  he  refused  to  answer.  "  He  would 
not  answer  interrogatories." 

*  **  Such  kind  of  reasoning  in  tn  answer  would,  as  my  Lord  Mansfield 
knows,  be  called,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  fencing  with  the  question.  It  is 
answering  with  a  reference  to  another  thing  on  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
which  its  own  must  respectively  depend,  and  therefore  is  deemed  no  answer 
at  all.**    Another  Letter  to  Mr.  Almon,  p.  OS: 

t  Would  it  not  make  it  a  yerdict  of  acquittal  ? 

X  Qu.  if  the  jury,  as  plain  men,  did  not,  by  the  words,  *  guilty*  of  publish- 
ing,* only  mean  to  say  that  the  defendant  published  the  paper? 

§  State  Trials,  toI.  xx.  p.  990. 
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In  1777,  Jobn  Harne  was  tried  on  an  infannation  filed  bj  Mr. 
Attorney-General  (Thnrlow)  for  a  libel  publisbed  two  year^ 
before ;  (  "  the  main  efficacy  of  tbe  information  ex  officio  con- 
sisting in  the  spsbdt  application  of  the  law  to  any  public  mis- 
demeanors ; "  *  )  and  beiu^  short,  it  may  be  transcribed  here, 
just  as  it  was  written  '^  with  force  and  arms  at  London,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Mary-le-bon,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,"  yiz. 

*'  Kingf's  Arms  Tavern,  Comhill,  June  7, 1775.  At  a  special 
meeting  this  day  of  several  members  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, during  an  adjournment,  a  gentleman  proposed,  that  a 
subscription  should  be  immediately  entered  into,  tor  raising  the 
sum  of  100/.  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans, 
and  aged  parents  of  our  beloved  American  fellow-suojects, 
who,  faithfiu  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  preferring  death 
to  slavery,  were,  for  that  reason  only,  inhumanly  murdered  by 
the  King's  troops,  at  or  near  Concord  and  Lexington,  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  last  April ;  which 
sum  bein^  immediately  collected,  it  was  thereupon  resolved 
Aat  Mr.  Home  do  pay  to-morrow  into  the  hanos  of  Messrs.  ' 
Browne  and  Collison,  on  the  account  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  said 
snm  of  100/.,  and  that  Dr.  FranUin  be  requested  to  apply  the 
same  to  the  above-mentioned  purpose."  (Signed)  John  Hornb," 
(  *'  meaning  himself  ih^  said  Jonn  Home    !  ) 

Attorney -General. — "  If  the  fact  should  be  proved,  if 
it  should  stand  as  clear  as  to  my  judgment  and  apprehension  it 
now  stands,  you  will  be  constrained  by  the  same  necessity  of 
duty,  and,  by  the  additional  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  entertain 
exactly  the  opinion  of  it^  whichjl  have  found  myself  constrained 
to  entertain.  That  is,  if  in  the  judgment  and  appr^ension  of 
the  jury  it  stood  as  clear  that  the  nfoel  was  justly  chargeable 
with  all  the  epithets  applied  to  it  in  the  information,  ''  false, 
wicked,"  &c.,  as  it  did  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General^ 
who  had  filed  the  information,  then  the  jury  would  entertain 
exactly  the  same  opinion  of  it  that  the  Attorney-General  enter- 
tained! 

Mr.  HoRNE. — "  However,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  that 
there  sits  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilkes)  by  tne  Judge  who  is  now 
trying  me,  mio,  as  well  as  myself,  has  charged  the  King's  troops 
with  murder ;  a  charge  which  at  that  time  excited  great  ab- 
horrence against  him.  The  Judge  and  that  gentleman  have 
been  laughmg  all  the  time  of  this  trial ;  they  have  enjoyed  each 
other's  company  exceedingly.  (A  great  laugh  for  some  minutes 
of  the  whole  audience.)  What !  come  two  years  and  a  quarter 
afterwards  to  prosecute  for  a  tmidency — not  actual  mischief, 
but  a  tendency  to  mischief  1    There  sits  near  the  Judge  one  of 

♦  Holt's  •  Law  of  Ubel/  p.  9W. 
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the  moat  distingnished  members  of  the  House  of  Comment  (Mr. 
Burke. )  He  is  as  liable  to  an  information  for  a  libel  as  I  am  at 
this  minute.  He  (Lord  Camden )  enjoyed  the  office  of  Attomey- 
GeneraL  He,  as  I  am  informed,  never  proseeuted  but  one 
libeller,  Dr.  Shebbeare,  who  is  now  pensioned  by  those  who 
made  this  gentleman  Attorney-General.*  If  ever  th^e  was  an 
infanpus  libel  ag'ainst  Groremment,  surely  it  was  that  (it  is  a 
great  many  years  ago,  but  I  read  it.^  Go  to  the  papers  that 
are  published  to-*day,  to  those  publisned  before  this  charge  was 
brought  against  me  and  since,  and  see  if  you  do  not  constantly 
find  m  them  this  charge  of  murder  ag^ainst  the  King's  troops. 
I  todc  extracts  from  uiem  till  I  was  tired ;  and  not  only  from 
the  newspapers,  but  several  other  publications  ;  from  that  ho- 
npurable  gentleman's  publications,  and  others,  whidi  are  of 
more  consequence  than  fugitive  pieces  in  a  newspaper.  I  caused 
the  soldiers  in  St.  George  s  Fields  to  be  prosecuted,  the  King's 
troops,  for  murder.  I  took  them  up.  It  was  called  no  libel  oy 
the  then  Attorney-General ;  no  libel  against  the  Government. 
They  were  tried  for  murder.  I  (lid  intend  to  have  told  you  how 
they  escaped ;  but  it  matters  not.  They  were  tried ;  tney  were 
charged  with  murder ;  and  that  not  only  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
I  advertised,  I  signed  it  with  my  name;  the  same  printer  (I 
forgot  to  ask  him  as  an  evidence,  indeed  I  had  before  asked  him 
for  a  newspaper  that  contained  the  advertisement,  but  he  could 
not  send  me  one,^  he  could  have  proved  it;  but  it  is  notoriously 
known,  I  chargea  that  murder  upon  the  King's  troops  with  my 
name.  It  was  not  thought  a  libel  then.  It  was  thoue^ht  a  very 
great  affront ;  for  those  troops  had  been  thanked  in  tne  King  s 
name  for  their  alacrity  upon  the  occasion.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  and  I  saw  mj'self  committed 
to  the  flames.  I  have  been  sung  about  the  streets  in  ballads, 
and  I  saw  a  little  pert  person  cocked  up  upon  a  stick  in  the 
singer's  hands.  My  life  has  been  written  with  my  name  at 
length,  and  the  Atheist  and  Macaroni  parson  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  print  in  the  frontispiece." 

Lord  Mansfield. — (In  his  charge  to  the  Jury.) — ^'^  And  I  , 
told  them  (the  Jury  in  a  former  case,)  what  I  tell  yon,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  an  actual  intent,  which  is  the  private 
operation  of  a  man's  mind ;  but  a  jury  were  to  exercise  their 
Judgment  from  the  nature  of  the  acty  as  to  the  intent  with 
which  it  18  done^f  as  if  a  man  writes  and  publishes  a  seditious 

*  In  Uke  manner  Sir  Arthur  Piffott  only  filed  one  information,  of  which  his 
successor,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  entered  his  noUe  proieqiU, — See  *  Edinburgh 
B«vi«w,*  p.  iii.  IS,  No.  7t.  p.  iii.  8. 

t  This  is  at  variance  with  what  liis  Lordship  did  say  on  former  occasions.  In 
the  case  of  Woodfali,  lie  prohibited  the  Jury  from  exercising  their  judgment 
at  all  on  the  nature  ol  the  act  so  as  to  collect  the  intent  with  which  it  was 
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libd»  a  Ubel  thai  has  a  seditions  tendeiK^ ;  that  is  a  ground 
to  a  inry  from  whence  to  infer,  (when  it  is  without  any  justi- 
fication,  without  any  excuse,)  that  is  a  ground  firom  whence  to 
inf^er  a  seditions  intent.'* 

ATTORMEy-GENBRAL.— (On  moYing  for  judgment). — "  It  is 
snch  a  one  that  I  believe  it  will  he  totally  impossible  for  the  ima- 
gination of  any  man,  however  shrewd,  to  state  a  libel  more 
scandalous  and  base  in  the  fact  imnnted,  more  malignant  and 
hostile  to  the  country  in  which  the  libeller  was  born,  more  dan«- 
gerous  in  the  example,  if  it  were  suffered  to  pass  unpunished, 
tiian  this  which  I  Jbaye  now  stated  to  your  Lordship.  That 
Ijring  80  near  to  high  treason^  it  was  very  difficult  for  my  ima- 
gination and  judgment  to  draw  the  line  between  them.  That 
must  be  my  apology  if  I  haye  mistaken  the  nature  and  quality 
of  this  crime :  citing  him,  (Lord  Holt,)  therefore,  in  supnort  of 
this,  (the pillory <t)  as  a  proper  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
this  sort  of  offence,  is  giving,  in  my  apprehension,  the  greatest 
authority  for  it.    OovsiuacxifT  cannot  exist,  unless  when  of" 

fences  of  this  magnitude^  and  of  this  complexion,  are  pre' 
sented  to  a  court  of  justice,  the  fntl  puniskmewt  is  infitcttd 
which  the  most  (yjproved  times  hme  given  to  offeiices  of  much 
less  denomination  than  these-^of  much  less,  I  am  sure  that 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  in  any  one  of  the  cases  that  were  pu- 
nished in  that  manner,  the  ag^avations  of  any  one  of  those 
offences  were  in  any  degree  aoeauate  to  those  which  are  pre- 
sented to  your  Lordship  now.  It  offences  were  so  punished 
then,  (t.  e  .by  the  pillory y^  which  are  not  so  punished  now,  they 
lose  that  explanation  which  the  wisdom  of  tnose  ages  thought 
proper  to  hold  out  to  the  public  as  a  restraint  from  such  offences 
being  committed  again.  If  I  had  not  had  it  in  my  contempla- 
tion, also,  that  it  would  meet  with  an  adequate  restraint,  which 
I  never  thought  would  be  done,  without  affixing  to  it  the 

judgment  of  \he pillory. '* 

Notwithstanding  this  savage  importimity  to  inflict  an  igno- 
minious punishment  on  Mr.  Home,  he  was,  with  comparative 
lenity,  sentenced  to^pay  a  fine  of  200/.,  to  be  imprisoned  one 
year,  and  to  give  securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for  three 
years. 

In  1788,  tfie  important  and  interesting  case  of  the  Sean  of 
St  Asaph  b^an.  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  brother-in- 
law  of  Sir  William  Jones,  had  printed  Sir  "William's  '  Dia- 
logue between  a  Grentleman  and  a  Farmer.^  As  the  Attorney- 
General  overlook^  this  piece  of  inchoate  treason,  a  private 

done.  He  exductod  <*  inteiit  '*  altoce^r  fh>iii  their  eonsidemtioiL  He  re^ 
stricted  their  atteolion  (p  the  liict  of  pablioation,  sad  to  the  conect  appUca* 
t!on  of  the  limuendoefl. 
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individual  resolted  to  protect  the  state  by  subjecting  the  pub- 
lisher to  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  well  aware  that  if  a  ^^rand 
jury  would  find  a  true  bill,  (which,  if  the  criminal  quality  of 
the  paper  was  an  inference  of  law  not  within  their  competence 
to  ascertain,  they  could  hare  no  hesitation  in  doing),  the  petty 
jury  must  find  the  fact  of  publication,  and  the  court  would  stiU 
more  certainly  find  the  epithets  '*  wicked,"  '*  seditious,"  &c., 
bonie  out  by  the  inferences  which  the  law  would  draw  from  the 
matter  of  the  Dialogue.  Accordingly,  an  indictment  wa^  pre- 
ferred in  the  name  of  William  Jones,  who  was  in  this  instance 
the  tool  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  one  Fitzraaurice* 

The  case  came  on  at  the  Great  Sessions,  held  at  Wrexham,  for 
•  the  countjT  of  Denbigh,  in  September  1788,  before  Ae  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester  (Kenyon. )  A  motion  was  made  to  put 
off  the  trial,  on  account  of  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
rights  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel.  It  consisted  merely  of  extracts 
from  the  lives  of  John  lilbume  and  Judge  Jeffries,  in  Dr.  Tower's 
*  British  Biography,'  and  therefore  contained  nothbg  oar/tcu- 
larlv  relating  to  the  case  before  the  Court.  Neyertbeless,  so 
much  sound  doctrine  on  the  rights  of  inries  was  considered  to 
hhYepoieoned  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  the  trial  was  postponed. 

Lord  Chief- Justice  Kenyon. — "  Upon  that,  1  wish  to  say  a 
word.  If  you  (Mr.  Erskine)  come  not  down  as  counsel  for  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  but  for  the  Constitutional  Society,  I  shall 
not  hear  you." 

Mr.  Erskins. — **  Your  Lordship  is  too  quick.  I  have  not 
said  that  I  am  not  counsel  for  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph." 

Lord  Kbnyon.— *'  I  should  little  conform  in  such  case  to 
what  the  public  exjject  from  me ;  I  will  not  suffer  any  imper- 
tinent interposition  \n  causes  in  those  who  are  no  parties  to  the 
cause.    I  don't  mean  that  of  you,  I  am  sure." 

Mr.  Erskine. — *^  If  your  Lordship  would  hear  me  out,  agree- 
ably to  the  common  practice  of  courts,  perhaps  we  should 
better  understand  one  another." 

At  one  part  of  Mr.  Erskine's  speech,  (against  the  motion  for 
putting  on  the  trial,)  where  he  said,  *^  They  are  afraid  of  the 
triumph  that  an  honest  man  must  derive  from  the  integrity  and 
justice  of  the  jury,"  some  of  the  audience  applauded,  and  the 
Court  fined  a  gentleman  20L 

Lord  Kenton. — ^"  It  is  rery  true,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  that  he  (Sir  William  Jones)  is  gone  in  a  judicial  ca* 
pacity  into  a  country  (India)  where  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  send  a  man  in  that  character  who  has  any  thing  seditious 
about  him.  Whether  it  will  be  proper  to  review  that  ajh' 
pointmeiU  or  not^  ie  notjbr  me  to  eay  ;  itie  certainljf  a  thing 
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fit  to  be  considered  bp  those  to  whom  it  belongs  to  coi^ 
mder  it:\ 

The  trial  came  on,  August  Gth,  1784,  at  the  Assiies  at  Shrews- 
bury, before  Mr.  Justice  BuUer.  Mr.  Bearcroft,  counsel  for  the 
prosecutioif,  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech  said :  **  The  advice  to 
Dear  arms,  as  the  only  method  to  right  themselves,  is  not  only  a 
libel,  but  one  of  the  worst  kind,  for  it  approaches  closely  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason  itself."  The  judge  restricted  the  attention 
of  the  jury  to  the  fact  of  publication  ;  and  upon  that  the  juxy 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Mr.  Erskine  having  obtained  a  mle  to  show  cause  why  a  new 
trial  should  not  be  granted,  on  the  ground  of  a  misdirection  by 
Mr.  Justice  Buller,  delivered  (Nov.  15, 1784)  his  masterly  and 
conclusive  argument  in  support  of  the  rights  of  Juries.  It  is 
not  the  least  smgularof  the  circumstances  attending  this  debate, 
that  the  question  which  formed  the  subject  of  it  had  never  be* 
fore  been  argued  and  decided,  though  so  many  occasions  for 
taking  the  same  objection  to  the  direction  of  the  Judge  had  oc- 
curred. Another  singularity  is,  that  no  less  than  eight  years 
should  have  been  allowed  to  ellipse  before  Mr.  Fox's  declara- 
tory Act  was  passed.  But,  though  the  main  question  has  long 
been  decided  m  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  proceedings 
of  that  day  can  never  cease  to  possess  a  hic^h  degree  of  interest, 
as  showing  the  weight  of  argument  and  Force  of  truth  whidi 
'  the  mind  can  resist,  when  the  judgment  is  disturbed  bv  the  in- 
fluence of  feelings  springing  from  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  and  the  tenacity  wiui  which  men  cling  to  power  of 
every  description,  especially  to  that  of  indulging  deep-rooted 
principles  of  intolerance.  For  this  purpose,  1  extract  the  con- 
densed summary  which  Starkie  has  given  of  the  five  distinct 
points  urged  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  counsel,  viz. : 

1st,  That  in  every  criminal  case,  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  the 
jury  are  charged  generally  with  the  aefendant's  deliverance  from 
that  crime,  and  not  specially  from  any  single  fact.  Upon  this 
topic  it  was  urged,  that  the  rules  of  pleading  in  civil  cases  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  preservmg  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  and  jury  distinct,  by  a  separatibh  of  the  law  from  the  fact ; 
but  that  in  criminal  cases  no  such  boundary  was  ever  at- 
tempted ;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  the  custom,  from 
the  time  of  the  Norma|i  conquest,  for  the  defendant  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  conntrv  for  nis  deliverance,  upon  the  general 
issue  of  not  guilty,  and  to  receive  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
a  complete,  general  and  conclusive  deliverance.  In  support  of 
tills  doctrine,  the  opinions  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and  Lord  Raymond,  were 
referred  to,  and  thence  assuming  that  tiie  jury  had  a  r%fat  to 
give  a  general  verdict^  it  was  contended,  that  to  enable  mem  to 
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do  so,  H  was  the  d«ty  of  the  jud^  to  direct  them  upon  An  law; 
and  that  having  omitted  so  to  direct  them,  and  having  infcmned 
the  jury  that  neither  the  illegality  of  the  paper,  nor  the  inten- 
tion of  the  delendants  were  within  their  jurbdiction^  the  de- 
fendant had  in  fact  been  found  guilty  without  any  lAyestigation 
of  his  guilt,  and  without  any  power  left  to  the  jury  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  innocence. 

2dly,  That  no  act  is  in  itself  a  crime,  abstracted  from  the 
malicious  intention  of  the  actor ;  the  establishment  of  the  feet 
being  nothing  more  than  eridence  of  the  crime,  and  not  the 
crime  itself,  unless  the  jury  render  it  so  by  referring  it  volun- 
tarily to  the  court  by  special  verdict.  That,  in  every  case,  a 
general  verdict,  which  is  as  comprehensive  as  the  issue,  un- 
avoidably involves  a  question  of  law  as  well  as  fact ;  and  there- 
fore a  judge  who  means  to  direct  a  jury  to  find  generally  against 
a  defendant,  must  leave  every  Ihing  to  their  consideration  which 
goes  to  the  constitution  of  that  general  verdict,  and  to  direct 
them  how  to  form  that  general  conclusion  of  guilty,  which  is 
compounded  of  both  law  and  fact.  That  the  verdict  must  be 
taken  to  be  either  general  or  special ;  if  general,  it  had  been 
found  without  a  co-extensive  examination ;  if  special,  the  term 
guilty  could  have  no  place  in  it ;  that  the  term  guilty  was 
either  operative  and  essential  or  a  mere  epithet  of  form ;  if  es- 
sential, then  a  conclnsicm  of  criminal  intention  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  jury  without  permitting  them  to  exercise  their 
jodraent  on  the  defendant's  evidence :  if  formal,  no  ju^ment 
could  be  founded  on  it. 

8dly,  That  the  circumstance  of  the  libert  appearing  upon  the 
record  did  not  disting^h  it  from  other  criminal  cases.  For 
first,  the  whole  charsfe  does  not  always  appeM  upon  the  record^ 
since  a  part  of  a  pnblicatim  may  be  indicted,  and  may,  when 
s^Murated  from  the  context,  bear  a  criminal  construction  ;  and 
smce  the  court  is  circumscribed  by  what  appears  upon  the  re^ 
onrd,  the  defendant  cotild  neither  demur  to  the  indictment,  nor 
iu*rest  the  judgment  after  a  verdict  of  guilty.  That  the  defen- 
dant is  equally  shut  out  (by  the  doctrine  insisted  on)  from  de- 
riving any  aid  from  the  context  in  his  defence  before  a  jury ; 
for  thouflp  he  should  read  the  explanatory  context  in  evidence^ 
he  can  aerive  no  advantage  from  reading  it,  if  the  jury  are 
bound  to  find  him  guilty  oi  jmblishing  the  matter  contained  in 
the  indictment,  hpwever  its  mnocence  may  be  established  by  a 
view  of  the  whole  work ;  that  the  only  operation  of  the  ^ntext 
h  to  show  the  matter  upon  record  not  to  be  libelous,  from  the 
coiiisideration  of  which*  as  beiuff  matter  of  law  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  court,  they  are  excluded.  That  to  allow  the  jury 
to  go  into  the  context,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  part  indicted,  is  a  palpable  admission  of  their  right  to  judge 
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of  the  merits  of  the  paper,  and  the  intention  of  its  author ;  and 
that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  the  jury  have  a  right 
to  decide  a  paper,  criminal  as  far  as  appears  upon  the  record, 
to  be  le^al  when  explained  by  the  whole  work,  of  which  it  is 
a  part ;  but*that  they  have  no  right  to  say,  that  the  whole  work, 
if  it  h^pen  to  be  set  out  on  the  record,  is  innocent  and  legal. 
That  it  IS  equally  absurd  to  contend  that  the  intention  of  the 
publisher  may  be  shown  as  a  fact  by  the  evidence  of  any  ex* 
trinsic  circumstances,  such  as  the  context ;  and  in  the  same 
breath  to  say,  that  it  is  an  inference  of  law^  from  the  act  of  pub- 
lication, which  the  jury  cannot  exclude.  That  the  consequences 
of  such  a  doctrine  would  be  nlost  dangerous ;  since,  if  a  seditious 
intention  could  be  inferred  from  pubushiDg*  any  paper  charged 
.  to  be  a  libel,  a  treasonable  intenticm  might  with  equal  reason 
be  inferred  from  publishing  &  paper  charged  to  be  an  overt  act 
of  treason. 

4thly,  That  a  seditious  libel  coiitains  no  matter  of  law ;  for 
the  court,  in  considering  the  question  of  libel,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  record,  are  circumscribed  in  forming  their  judgment,  and 
can  derive  no  assistioice  from  extrinsic  circumstances  ;  since,  if 
they  were  to  break  through  their  le^al  fetters,  their  jndgmaits 
would  be  founded  in  facts,  not  in  evidence ;  but  that  such  ob- 
jections would  vanish  if  the  seditious  tendency  be  considered  as 
a  question  of  fact,  since  the  j^rv  can  examine  by  evidence  all 
those  circumstances  which  establish  the  seditious  tendency  of 
the  paper,  from  which  the  court  are  shut  out. 

6thly,That  in  all  cases  where  the  mischievous  intention,  which 
is  Ae  essence  of  the  crime,  cannot  be  collected  by  simple  inference 
from  the  fact  charged,  because  the  defendant  goes  into  evidence 
to  rebut  such  inference,  the  intention  becomes  a  pure  unmixed 
question  of  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  That  '*  the 
publication  *  of  that  which  is  unlawful  is  but  evidence  of  a 
criminal  intent ;"  but  that  in  the  principal  case  evidence  had 
been  offered  in  &vour  of  the  defendant,  though,  bv  the  learned 
judge's  directions  to  the  jury,  the  whole  of  it  liad  been  removed 
from  their  consideration.  That  in  Lamb's  t  case  it  was  laid  down 
that  every  one  who  should  be  convicted  of  a  libel  must  be  the 
writer,  contriver,  or  malicious  publisher,  knowing  it  tobealibel ; 
that  the  knowledge  there  meant  was  not  a  mere  knowledge  of 
the  conteiits,  for  ttiat  would  make  criminality  depend  upon  the 
ccmsciousness  of  an  act,  and  not  on  the  knowledge  of  its  quality, 
wbich  would  involve  lunatics  and  children  in  all  the  penalties 
of  criminal  law. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 

*  Lord  Mansflold'g  doctrine,  in  the  cases  of  WoodfitU  atad  Almon.  d  Burr. 
9661.  9666. 

+  9  Co.  6. 
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observed :  **  Foar  objections  hare  been  made ;  the  first'  is  pecu« 
liar  to  this  case,  namely,  that  evidence  of  a  lawful  excuse  or 
justification  was  not  leit  to  the  jury  as  a  ground  of  acquittal. 
,  "bjpoQ  every  such  defence  there  arise  two  Questions — the  one 
oflaw,  the  other  of  fact.    Whether  the  fact  luleg^ed  (supposing 
it  true)  be  a  lawful  excuse^is  a  question  of  law  :  whether  the 
allepfation  be  true,  is  a  question  of  fact ;  and  according*  to  this 
distmction,  the  judge  curat  to  direct,  and  the  jurv  ought  to  fol- 
low his  direction  ;  thougn,  by  means  of  a  general  veraict,  they 
are  entrusted  with  the  power  of  confounding  the  law  and  fact, 
and  of  following  the  prejudices  of  their  affections  and  passions." 
The  learned  judge  tnen  proceeded  to  comment  upon  thc^  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  defendant,  which  the  Court  considered  as 
rather  aggravating  his  conduct,  than  supplj^ing  a  ground  of 
defence  to  be  left  to  the  jnry.    His  Lorasmp  tnen  observed, 
**  The  second  objection  is,  that  the  judge  did  not  give  his  own 
0[>inion  whether  the  writing  was  a  libel,  or  seditious,  or  cri** 
minal.    The  third,  that  the  ludge  told  the  jury  that  they  ought 
to  leave  the  question  upon  the  record  to  the  court,  if  they  had 
no  doubt  of  the  meanmg  (i.  e.  as  far  as  regards  the  inuen- 
does)  and  publication.     The  answer  to  these  obiections  is, 
that,  bv  the  constitution,  the  jury  ought  not  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  law,  whether  such  a  writing  of  sudi  a  meaning,  pub- 
lished without  a  lawful  excuse,  t^  criminal,  and  that  they 
cannot  decide  it  against  the  defendant^  because,  after  a  ver- 
dict, it  remains  open  upon  the  record.    That  this  is  peculiar  to 
the  form  of  a  prosecution  for  libel,  that  the  question  of  law  re- 
main open  for  the  court  on  the  record,  and  that  the  jury  cannot 
decide  it  against  the  defendant ;  so  that  a  general  verdict  that 
the  defendant  is  gfuilty,  is  equivalent  to  a  special  verdict  in 
other  cases.    That  no  case  had  been  cited  of  a  special  verdict 
in  a  prosecution  for  libel,  leaving  the  question  of  law  upon  the 
record  to  the  court.    That  a  criminal  intent,  from  doing  a 
thing  in  itself  criminal,  without  a  lawful  excuse,  is  an  inference 
of  law.      That  the  practice  objected  to,  had  continued  ever 
since  the  Revolution  without  opposition.    That  the  fundamental 
definition  of  trials  by  jury  depends  upon  an  universal  maxim 
without  an  exception.    Ad  gmsstionem  facti  respondent  ju- 
ratores;   ad   qu€Bstionem  juris  respondent  judices;  that 
where  the  questions  can,  by  the  form  of  pleading,  be  separated, 
the  distinction  is  preserved  upon  the  face  of  the  record ;  bnt 
that  where  by  form  of  pleadings  the  two  Questions  are  blended 
together,  and  cannot  be  separated  upon  tne  face  of  the  record, 
the  distinction  is  preserved  by  the  honesty  of  the  jury"    His 
Lordship  concluded  by  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  that 
the  rule  for  a  new  trial  should  be  discharged.* 

*  Mr.  Ertkine  afterwards  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  judgment  was 
arrested,  the  Conrt  considering  the  indictment  to  be  d^ecti? e. 
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'  Lord  Kenyon  adopted  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  in  summing' 
up  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  the  King,  t>.  Withers  *  As  a 
matter  of  speculative  curiosity,  it  is  most  singular  that  the 
determination  of  the  four  points  of  which  the  guilt  of  a  libeller 
is  compounded,  should  have  afforded  room  for  so  complicated 
an  argument,  in  so  advanced  a  period  of  English  jurisprudence. 
The  case  comprehends  no  more  difficult  elements  than  matters 
of  construction  and  of  intention,  questions  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  the  case  of  libel,  but  forming  ino^redients  in  other  criminal 
charges,  though  under  different  modifications. 

The  cireamstance  of  this  discussion  is  the  more  curious  from 
the  consideration  that  the  contending  parties  agreed  upon  all 
the  points  which  may  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  theore- 
tical and  abstract  justice  of  the  case,  and  differed  only  as  to 
ihe  means  and  process  by  which  the  ends  of  justice  might 
be  best  accomplished^  it  being  on  all  parts  admitted,  '^  that  a 
mischievous  tendency  in  the  thing  published,  and  a  criminal 
intent  in  the  publisher,  were  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
crime." 

There  are  some  other  passages  worth  extracting  from  the 
Speeches  on  that  occasion  ;  for  instance,  the  following  ingenious 
and  humourous  illustration  employed  by  Mr.  Welsh,  counsd 
for  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  :  '*  As  a  proof  of  this  (and  a  strong 
one,  considering  the  nature  of  the  trial)  may  be  adduced  the 
trial  in  a  writ  of  right  by  battle.  When  the  issue  was  joined 
upon  the  mere  rigbt,  and  the  combataAts  were  produced  to 
decide  the  issue,  £e  law  as  well  as  fact  were  in  tneir  hands  ; 
and  we  hear  of  no  judge  who  felt  such  jealousy  for  the  sup- 

Sosed  duty  of  his  office,  as  to  interpose  between  tne  batoons  of 
le  diampions,  ^agrante  bello^  and  claim  part  of  the  debate, 
as  the  share  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  him  to  try  his  strength 
at,  and  to  decide  upon.  If  this  seems  extravagant  and  ridicu- 
lous, it  is  no  fault  of  mine  ;  the  principle  is  the  same  when  ap- 
plied to  this  mode  of  trial  ana  to  others ;  and  if  the  conse- 
quences in  this  instance  display  the  absurdity  of  it  more  than 
in  others,  it  only  answers  more  happily  the  purpose  of  a  just 
criterion.  This  was  the  usual  method  of  tryinff  a  general 
issue  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  Second's  reien,  and  the 
preceding  times,  up  to  the  conquest ;  and  extended  to  most 
other  cases,  besides  a  writ  of  right,  whether  criminal  or  civil." 

*  For  the  Protest  entered  against  the  passing  of  the  Libel  Bill,  see  29 

*  New  Parliamentary  History,'  16S7.    See  also  Loi^  Kenyon *s  speech,  89 

*  New  Pari.  Hist,,*  129S.  Nevertheless  Lord  EUenborough  said,  on  the  trial 
of  Cobbett,  May  94s  1804:  **  I  never  doubted  that  an  English  jury  had  the 
right  of  judging  in  these  cases,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  publication,  but  also  of 
the  nature  and  construction  of  the  thing  published ;  and  the  noble  person, 
whose  place  I  so  unworthily  fill,  [Iiord  Kenyop]  irar  qftJht  9ame  «tpuiM».** 

QriemUa  Herald,  Vol  19.  F 
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Also  the  following  passages  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Mans- 
field :  *'  Jealousy  of  leavings  the  law  to  the  court  as  in  other 
cases,  so  in  the  case  of  libels,  is  now,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  puerile  rant  and  declamation.  The  judges  are  totally 
indepenaent  of  the  ministers  that  may  happen  to  be,  and  of 
the  king  himself.  Their  temptation  is  rather  to  the  popularity 
of  the  day.  But  I  agree  with  the  observation  cited  oy  Mr. 
Cowper  from  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  that  *  a  popular  judge  is  an 
odious  and  a  pernicious  character.'  In  opposition  to  this,  what  is* 
contended  for  ?  That  the  law  shall  be,  in  every  particular  cause, 
what  any  twelve  men  who  shall  happen  to  be  the  jury,  shall 
be  inclined  to  think,  liable  to  no  review,  and  subject  to  no 
control,  under  all  the  prejudices  of  the  popular  cry  of  the  day, 
and  under  all  the  bias  of  interest  in  this  town,  where  thousands 
more  or  less  are  concerned  in  the  publication  of  newspapers, 
paragraphs,  and  pamphlets.  Under  such  an  administration  of 
law,  no  man  could  tell,  no  counsel  could  advise,  whether  a 

nier  was  or  was  not  punishable.  /  am  glad  that  I  am  not 
nd  to  subscribe  to  such  an  absurdity ^  such  a  solecism  in 
politics.  Agreeable  to  the  uniform  judicial  practice  since  the 
Revolution,  warranted  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  upon  the  reason  and  fitness 
of  the  thinec,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  opinion  that  this  motion  should  be 
rejected  and  this  rule  discharged." 


BONNET. — TO  MY  TWIN   BOYS. 

B^  JD.  L.  Riekardson. 

Gat  morning  Pilgrims  I  no  dull  cloud  of  care 
Shall  cross  your  early  path.    Your  eyes  shall  meet 
A  charm  in  every  scene ;  for  all  things  greet 
The  dawn  of  life  with  hues  divinely  fair ! 
And  brightly  now  your  rosy  features  wear 
The  trace  of  guiltless  joy  I  Your  bosoms  beat 
With  no  foreboding  dreams-«your  cup  is  sweety— 
The  manna  of  delight  is  melting  there  I 
Twin  buds  of  life  and  love !  my  hope  and  pride  I 
Fair  priceless  jewels  of  a  father's  heart ! 
Stars  of  my  home  I  Nor  sin  nor  sorrow  hide 
Your  beauty  yet ; — ^your  stainless  years  depart 
Like  glittering  streams  that  softly  murmur  by, 
Or  white-winged  birds  that  pierce  the  sunny  sky  f 
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Baden — Vailey  of  the  Murg — Forbach — FreudenHadt — Moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Forest — and  Banks  of  the  Rhine, 

Among  the  many  beautiful  places  in  Gcrmaoy  to  which  invalids 
resort  for  the  benefit  of  their  mineral  springs^  and  at  which  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  world  assemble  to  escape  from  ennui,  there 
is  none  more  beautiful  than  Baden.  It  is  seated  on  the  sloping 
foot  of  a  mountain  which  overlooks  it,  and  extends  itself  into  the 
hollow  of  the  delicious  valley  and  plain  which  terminates  beneath  it. 
On  all  sides  the  scenery  is  splendid.  Behind  the  '^  Promenadhaus,'* 
a  fine  building,  in  which  public  entertainments  are  given,  the  accli- 
vity of  the  hill  is  tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  from  the  shady 
walks  of  which  are  occasional  views  of  the  4ower  part  of  the  town 
in  the  valley ;  while  the  opposite  mountain,  covered  with  oaks  and 
firs,  gives  a  grand  effect  to  the  scene. 

The  town  of  Baden  is  very  ancient ;  and  its  Hall  of  Antiquities 
contains  several  Roman  monuments,  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Its  most  attractive  feature  is,  however,  the  hot  mineral 
springs,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  visited.  The  heat  of  the  principal  of 
these,  ^'  Ursprung,''  is  said  to  be  54°  of  R6aumur ;  aind  its  quantity 
is  so  abundant,  that  it  furnishes  upwards  of  seven  million  cubic 
inches  of  water  in  24  hours.  Some  Roman  baths  are  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  on  this  spot,  as  remains  of  such  buil^ngs  arc 
still  visible  near  it.  A  fashionable  watering-place  like  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  wanting  in  public  amusements;  but  though  Baden 
attracts  much  company  in  the  water-drinking  season,  it  is  not  so 
much  on  account  either  of  its  waters  or  its  entertainments,  as  of 
the  beautiful  country  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  and  the  de- 
lightful excursions  it  affords,  that  it  is  visited  by  strangers. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  struck  us  on  our  approach  to 
Baden,  was  the  anciept  castle,  imposingly  situated  near  the  summit 
of  the  highest  mountain  in  sight.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century ;  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  curious  ruins  in  Germany.  The  subterraneous  caverns  are 
Tcry  singular ;  and  are  considered  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romans. 
The  tower  of  the  castle  affords  an  extensive  and  splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  through  which,  at  a  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  the  majestic  Rhine  m^y  be  seen  to  wind  its  course, 
adding  a  peculiar  beauty  to  the  scene.  There  are  several  views  of 
this  description  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden,  among  which  the 
finest  is  considered  that  from  the  mountain  of  Vberg,  about  two 
leagues  distant.    The  ascent  to  this  in  summer  is  generally  com- 
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roenced  at  miduight,  so  as  to  obtain  the  view  from  its  summit  im- 
mediately before  sunrise.  In  pursuing  our  route  towards  the  river 
Murg,  we  found  that,  about  two  leagues  from  Baden,  it  swells  into 
a  torrent,  and  there  discharges  itself  into  the  Rhine.  This  small 
river  gives  its  name  to  a  most  romantic  and  beautiful  valley,  which 
commences  at  Gemsbach,  about  two'  leagues  from  Baden.  The 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  who  is  fond  of  nature  in  her  wildest  va- 
riety of  dress,  may  enjoy  his  wishes  here  in  perfection. 

Our  road  continued  up  the  mountain  for  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles,  the  country  varying  in  its  scenery  at  almost  every  step 
we  took,  and  every  where  continuing  to  be  beautiful.  From  the 
summit  of  our  ascent  we  had  nearly  the  same  view  as  that  seen 
from  the  castle,  with  the  exception  that  Baden  and  the  adjacent 
country  lay  between  us  and  the  Rhine ;  on  the  otber  side  of  which 
the  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  Vosges ;  whilst  the  nearer  view  of 
valleys  of  the  most  delicious  verdure,  with  here  and  there  a  peep  of 
villages  bursting  from  the  half  concealing  foliage  of  woods  and 
vineyards,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  darker  and  grander 
hue  of  the  forest  firs  which  covered  the  mountain  near  us.  The 
little  town  of  Gernsbach,  seen  from  hence,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Murg,  which  in  summer  would  be  considered  a  mere  rivulet, 
but  for  the  rocks  and  stones  which  choke  up  its  bed  and  impede 
its  oourse,  so  as  to  render  it  interrupted  and  impetuous.  The  val* 
ley  of  the  Murg,, which  may  be  termed  an  immense  ravine,  is  closed 
in  by  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  dark  thick  firs.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  villages  along  it«  banks,  is  that 
of  felling  the  wood  on  the  mountains,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
floats,  on  which,  in  the  proper  season,  it  is  conveyed  down  the 
Murg  to  the  Rhine,  where  the  smaller  floats  are  formed  into  rafts 
of  an  immense  length,  and  are  then  transported  fiEu*ther  on.  These 
rafts  are  frequently  joined  in  their  progress  by  others,  which  come 
down  the  different  tributary  streams  that  feed  the  Rhine,  till 
they  reach  the  month  of  the  Moselle,  the  general  point  of  re-union, 
where  they  are  again  enlarged  and  united,  by  being  formed  into 
one  stupendous  mass  of  wood,  on  which  the  conductors  and  crew 
construct  houses,  and  thus,  in  a  town  or  colony  afloat,  navigate 
down  the  Rhine  with  sometimes  150  persons  on  one  single  raft. 

We  pursued  out  route  from  hence  towards  Forbach,  a  distance 
of  three  leagues.  Near  Gemsbach  we  passed  a  small  chapel,  calkd 
Kinglel,  situated  in  a  romantic  spot,  and  remarkable  as  resembling 
the  chapel  of  the  Swiss  hero,  William  Tell,  near  the  Lake  ^ 
Lu^rne  in  Switzerland.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  this,  vre 
^Lsceoded  a  very  steep  mountain,  on  which  is  situated  the  caetle  of 
Keueberstein,  rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  one,  and  made 
accessible  to  travellers  by  a  very  fine  carriage  road  as  well  as  an 
excellent  footpath.  At  present,  strangers  have  free  access  to  the 
castle  and  grounds,  and  it  is  much  frequented  on  aecoont  of  iikt% 
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beauty  of  its  sitoatioB  and  tbe  eztesBive  view  it  affords ;  ibr,  to-* 
wards  the  west,  it  commands  the  prospect  of  the  whole  country 
and  valley  of  the  Rhine,  while  the  Vosges  appear  in  the  distance 
like  a'floatinf  dond  on  the  horizon.  On  the  north  and  east,  tbe 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  arise  above  each  other,  and  prodoee 
1^  most  imposiBg  effect.  The  deUffhtful  valley  of  the  Mnrg,  the 
Tillage  of  Gemsbachy  and  the  gardens  and  vineyarcfo  of  the  castle 
grounds,  form  a  welcome  relief  to  the  eye^  almost  wearied  with  the 
expanse  of  ooontry  before  it. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  Forbach,  the  country  became  more 
wfld  and  uncultivated ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  though  of  a 
different  character,  was  still  remaricable.  The  evenjng  was  serene 
and  clear,  and  the  rising  moon  shone  brilliantly  on  the  varied 
scenes  across  the  river,  whilst  a  chain  of  high  mountains  in  the 
direction  of  her  light,  presepted,  by  the  dark  lines  of  their  wooded 
summits,  a  fine  termination  to  the  picture.  Our  road  lay  occa^ 
sionally  on  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  and  as  we  proceeded  on- 
ward, we  could  see  its  waters  foaming  and  struggling  between  the 
rocks  that  lay  in  heaps  upon  its  bed  ;  at  other  times  the  river  was 
so  low  that  the  banks  towered  over  it  to  the  height  of  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream,  till  we  ultimately  lost  sight  of  its 
course,  and  could  only  trace  its  progress  from  the  roaring  of  the 
waters  beneath  os.  The  ascents  over  these  high  banks,  wMch  oc- 
curred very  fi^quently,  afforded  the  most  s^efidid  view  of  the 
country  we  had  left  behind  us:  From  one  of  these  spots  the 
castle  of  Neueberstein  was  clearly  discernible  in  the  distance, 
whilst  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  elevation  of  the  rocks 
that  tower  abdve  its  banlcs,  formed  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  all 
equally  pleasing  and  full  of  interest. 

The  entrance  to  Forbach  is  singularly  picturesque.  The  inha- 
bitants here  begin  to  assume  the  Swiss  costume,  and  resemble  the 
people  of  Switzerland  also  in  their  simplicity  and  good  will  towards 
strangers.  From  Forbach  there  is  a  path  across  the  mountains  to 
Freudenstadt,  but  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  require  a  guide :  we  there- 
fore chose  the  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Murg,  which  though 
longer,  in  point  of  distance,  is  admitted  to  be  much  more  beautiful 
in  its  scenery.  About  three  leagues  from  Forbach  we  crossed  the 
torrent  of  BUtumiinzach,  which  throws  itself  from  a  deep  ravine 
into  the  Murg  with  a  tremendous  roar.  A  league  from  this  place 
up  the  mountain,  the  waters  of  this  torrent  are  retained  by  certain 
dams,  in  an  immense  mass ;  here  the  trees  hewn  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains  are  collected;  and  when  a  suffioieat  number  are 
ready  for  despatch,  the  whole  mass  of  water  thus  forcibly  retained 
b  let  out  in  one  enormous  sheet,  which  sweeps  the  wood  floating  in 
it  down  the  river,  and  adds,  by  this  one  bursting  of  its  barriers,  at 
least  150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  moment  to  the  quantity  al- 
ready collected  in  its  stream. 

From  this  place,  the  road  to  Freudenstadt,  though  not  so  pic- 
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turesque  as  the  scenery  about  Forbach,  is  more  open  and  varied ; 
and  is  as  interesting  to  the  antiauary  and  mineralogist  as  to  the 
general  traveller.  From  Freuaenstadt,  we  pursued  our  route 
across  the  Knieher^  a  very  high  mountain  covered  with  wood ;  the 
road  lies  through  the  forest,  and  is  marked  by  piles  driven  into 
the  earth  on  each  side,  as  in  winter  it  is  constantly  covered  with 
several  feet  of  snow,  sometimes  indeed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
impassable.  The  distance  from  Freudenstadt  to  Oppenau,  the 
nearest  village  across  the  mountain,  is  about  sixteen  miles.  The 
summit  of  this  elevation  commands  a  magnificent  prospect ;  we 
reached  it  just  as  the  sun  was  setUng,  and  the  scene  was  really 
sublime.  The  mist  began  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
which  surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  but  were  considerably  below  us ; 
and  the  parting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the  Rhone,  which 
ran  through  a  valley  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  straight  and  silvery. line  drawn  through  the  country 
by  the  pencil  of  a  creative  artist  dipped  in  liquid  light. 

The  descent  from  this  elevation  is  excessively  steep,  and  winding 
round  the  mountain,  forms  a  road  of  six  or  seven  miles  in  length. 
By  this  road  we  reached  Oppenau,  seated  in  a  wild  and  partially 
cultivated  valley.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  within  a 
league  or  two  of  this.  Among  these,  the  bath  of  Rippoltsau  is  ad- 
vantageously situated;  and  Griesbach  and  Petersthal  have  also 
delightful  enviropSy  and  other  charms,  which,  like  those  of  Baden, 
attract  visitors  fit>m  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  bring  together  crowds 
of  individuals  attracted  by  the  most  opposite  motives-^^ome  in 
search  of  health,  others  of  amusement^  some  of  pleasure,  and  others 
of  profit  in  contributing  to  gratify  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  as- 
sembled strangers  ;  but  all  in  search  of  happiness,  according  to  the 
peculiar  class  of  possessions  or  enjoyments  in  which  each  considers 
that  object  of  universal  desire  to  be  found. 


80NNET. — ^THE    CAFFER. 

WrUtm  in  S^vOk  Africa, 

Lo !  where  he  crouches  by  the  Kloofs  dark  side, 

Eying  the  farmer's  lowing  herds  afkr ; 

Impatient  watching  till  the  evening  star 

Lead  forth  the  twilight  dim,  that  he  may  glide 

Like  panther  to  the  prey :  with  free-bom  pride 

He  scorns  the  herdsman — nor  regards  the  scar 

Of  recent  wound — but  burnishes  for  war 

Hif  assagai  and  targe  of  buflUo-hlde. 

He  is  a  robber? — True ;  it  is  a  strife 

Between  the  black-skinn'd  bandit  and  the  white : 

A  savage  T— Yes ;  though  loth  to  aim  at  life, 

Bvil  for  evil  Berce  he  doth  requite : 

A  heathen  f — Teach  him  then  thy  better  creed. 

Christian  ! — if  thou  dtserv^st  that  name  indeed. 
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ON   TUB  TBNDENer   OF  THE   HINDOO  SYSTEM  TO  DISTRESS 
AND  IMPOVERISH  THEM.* 

The  tendency  of  every  system  of  religion  given  from  heaven  is 
invariably  to  bless  mankind.  This  spirit  evidently  runs  through 
the  whole  of  even  the  Mosaic  system,  although  it  is  the  Christian 
which  most  fully  proclaims  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards 
men."  While  the  system  given  to  the  Jews,  however,  evidently 
bears  marks  of  its  being  intended  for  a  people  who  lived  in  the  in- 
fancy of  mankind,  when,  relative  to  civilization,  laws,  and  gene- 
ral knowledge,  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  nation, 
spoke  and  acted  like  children,  still  a  vein  of  benevolence  runs 
through  the  whole  ;  while  God  is  held  forth  in  all  his  majesty,  the 
duties  required  by  him  are  defined,  the  commands,  given  are  clear 
and  just,  and  all  apprehension  from  inferior  objects  is  both  forbid- 
den and  removed  by  the  precepts  which  enjoin  the  reverential  fear 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Nor  does  their  religious  code  contain  any  means,  through  which 
an  bterested  priesthood  could  enrich  themselves  by  working  upon 
the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  people.  If  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  was  given  to  one  tribe,  it  should  be  remembered,  that,  fiom 
this  tribe,  by  the  same  act  of  the  Divine  will,  was  previously  taken 
and  distributed  among  the  other  eleven  tribes  that  part  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  which  they  and  their  children  after  them  would  other- 
wise have  inherited  for  ever.  When,  therefore,  as  the  condition  of 
receiving  this  tenth,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  a  fair  family  pa- 
trimony in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  with  it  all  the 
enjo3rments  arising  from  the  transmission  to  their  children  from  age 
to  age  of  an  independent  estate  in  the  most  fertile  of  all  lands,  there 
was  surely  little  of  personal  emolument  in  the  case  ;  nor  had  the 
other  tribes  any  great  reason  to  murmur  at  giving  t|iis  tenth  to  their 
brethren,  who  instructed  them  as  well  in  jurisprudence  as  in  religion, 
when  their  own  estates  were  by  this  arrangement  increased  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

Nor  indeed  were  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  after  thus  giving  up  their 
own  patrimony,  able  to  compel  their  brethren  to  bring  in  this  tenth 
for  their  subsistence.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  law  given 
either  to  priest  or  magistrate  to  take  hy  force  this  tribute  from  the 
people ;  nor  even  to  cut  oflf  from  the  house  of  God  and  the  worship 
of  the  temple,  those  who  were  tardy  in  bringing  in  these  tenths,  or 
who  altogether  withheld  them.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been 
suspended  on  the  affection,  the  feeling,  the  piety  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion.   Hence,  when  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  Levites  were 

♦  From  Ibt  •  Friend  of  India.* 
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reduced  to  the  greatest  distress ;  nor  does  any  one  among  lilie  lungs, 
whether  the  most  pious  or  devout,  or  the  most  profane  and  tyran- 
nical, appear  to  have  thought  of  enforcing  the  exact  and  foithful 
payment  of  this  tenth  either  to  the  Levites  or  the  priests. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  sacerdotal  trihe  under  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  unthinking  men  have  heen  so  fond  of  re- 
presenting as  the  invention  of  a  mercenary  priesthood  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  themselves.  Had  this  indeed  been  th(4r  object,  the 
event  shows  that  in  no  instance  did  men  ever  fEul  more  completely. 
The  review  of  their  history  would  almost  tempt  us  to  believe,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  polity  had  almost 
taken  from  the  priests  even  the  desire  after  wealth  and  power. 
While  kings  abused  their  power,  and  inferior  magistrates  oppressed 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  said  to  "  sell  the  needy 
for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  "  during  the  whole  of  the  time  wherein  the  na- 
tion possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  priesthood's  once  attempting  to  engross 
power  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  other  orders,  of  the  most 
distant  effort  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  nor  an  example 
to  be  found  of  one  wealthy  overgrown  ecclesiastic,  of  a  Beauclerc 
or  a  Wolsey,  the  terror  of  his  brethren  and  the  abhorrence  of  the 
ptople.  On  reviewing  the  Jewish  polity,  therefore,  we  are  al- 
most compelled  to  conclude,  either  that  amidst  the  spirit  of  rapacity 
which  led  to  the  complete  dereliction  of  all  principle  among  the 
people  in  general,  the  sacerdotal  tribe  remained  the  most  virtuous 
of  men ;  or  that  this  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  so  formed, 
that  the  desire  after  power  and  riches  so  liberally  ascribed  to  the 
priesthood,  found  nothing  on  which  it  could  possibly  feed.  If  we 
contrast  the  Christian  church  with  the  Jewish  polity,  therefore, 
and  recollect  the  examples  of  t3rranny  and  self  aggrandisement  ex- 
hibited by  the  former,  during  a  course  of  at  least  fourteen  centuries, 
the  conclusion  seems  almost  to  for<^  itself  upon  us,  either  that  it 
had  not  the  same  author,  or  that  men  have  completely  mistaken  its 
very  nature. 

We  turn  to  the  Hindoo  system  ;  and  here,  without  a  hierarchy, 
without  a  regular  series  of  ecclesiastics  rising  in  gradation,  till  the 
highest  shall  equal  princes  and  rulers,  we  behold  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  code  such  an  evident  tendency  to  harass  and  dis- 
tress the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  aggrandize  and  enrich 
the  Brahmanic  tribe,  as  could  scarcely  have  originated  in  any  thing 
less  than  steady  design.  Had  this  appeared  merely  in  imposing 
fines  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribe,  in  the  form  of  expiation  for  certain 
acts  of  immorality  scarcely  cognizable  by  regular  statutes,  it  might 
have  been  ascribed  to  a  benevolent  concern  in  the  legislator  for  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  the  pec^le,  although  the  policy  which 
turned  the  delinquencies  of  the  people  to  the  profit  of  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe,  would  still   have  been   evident.    But  in   numerous 
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BistaneeBy  aiid  particnlarly  in  oae  which  came  befbre  as  last  month 
vridle  examining  some  papers,  written  long  mnce,  containing  obser- 
vations on  different  species  of  birds  found  in  India,  there  appeared 
such  an  evident  wish  to  harass  and  distress  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant with  the  view  of  turning  this  distress  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Brahmanic  tribe,  that  we  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  conceded  from 
the  view  of  our  readers.  ,  The  case  occurs  when  a  vulture,  &c.  by 
mere  accident,  which  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  any  one  always 
to  prevent,  happens  to  perch  on  the  house  of  some  hapless  Soodra. 
The  following  is  the  circumstance  to  which  we  allude :  The  Hin- 
doos esteem  the  vulture  and  some  other  birds  to  be  inauspicious ;  if 
one  of  these  birds  should  perch  on  a  house,  it  is  to  be  esteemed 
unclean,  till  an  expiation  has  been  made.  The  following  law  upon 
this  subject  is  extracted  from  the  Vusunta-rajashakoona ; 

**  li  a  vulture,  a  heron,  a  dove,  an  owl,  a  hawk,  a  gull,  a  kitie,  a 
basha  or  a  pandura,  should  settle  tipon  a  house,  the  wife,  or  a  duld, 
or  the  master  of  the  house,  or  some  other  person  belonging  to  lum, 
will  die  ;  or  some  other  calamity  will  befal  him  within  a  year  after- 
wards." 

Such  then  is  this  law ;  now  for  its  application  in  the  common 
course  of  life,  which  will  at  once  serve  to  discover  its  nature  and 
tendency.  To  prevent  these  calamities,  the  house  or  its  valve  in 
money  must  be  given  to  a  Brahmin ;  or  the  nastev  ther^f  must 
offer  for  a  peace-*offering  the  following  articles:  vis*  the  five  produc- 
tions of  the  cow  ;  *  the  five  gems — ^vis.  gold,  mlver,  crystal,  pearls, 
and  emerald  ;  the  five  nectareous  juiees— cards,  ttilk>  ghee,  sugar, 
honey ;  the  twigs  of  the  five  trees,t  and  the  five  astringent  juici^^ 
which  are  to  be  put  into  a  pot  of  water,  and  piresented  as  an  oblatiod. 
The  guardian  deitiesof  the  quarters  of  the  nnrversemustt^en  be  wor'- 
iidpped,  and  an  hundred  and  eif^t  oblatiimi  of  ghed  made  ^th  a 
snmidh,  or  sacrificial  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  Kudhira  §'  tme,  While 
the  rauntra  of  Mrityoonjuya  is  repeated.  The  oblation  called  the 
muhavyadhee  homa  is  to  be  perfi>rmed  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  ^nd  of  this  ceremony.  Obladons  of  ghee,  at  each  of  which  the 
gayutree  is  repeated,  are  then  to  be  made  to  Vishnoo,  the  nine 
l^anets,  Udbhoota,  and  the  household  gods,  which  being  done,  the 
Brahmins  must  be  entertidned  with  ghee  and  rice  milk.  It  is  then 
required  that  the  sacrificial  fees  be  paid,  and  water  sprinkled  with 


*  Cow  dung,  eow's  urine,  curds,  milk,  and  gbee,  with  koosha  (poaoynosi- 
roides.) 

t  Twigg  of  Ficus  indica,  F.  religiosa,  F.  glomereta,  the  mango-tree,  and 
Mimusops  elengi. 

X  Juices  obtained  by  macerating  in  water,  the  bark  of  Bngenia  Jambolana, 
Bombax  heptaphyilum,  Sidarhomboidea,  Zixyphus  jiguba,  and  Sesbana grand!* 
flora. 

§  Accacia  Catechu. 
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appropriate  mantras ;  when,  assurance  being  given  that  all  has  been 
duly  performed,  a  prostration  is  made  to  the  Brahmins  and  the 
benediction  received  from  them. 

It  will  be  evident  on  reflection,  that  this  law  and  its  accompanying 
circumstances,  must  produce  a  double  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos.  In  the  first  instance  it  must  fill  them  with  unspeakable 
anxiety  and  terror.  Calamities  the  most  dreadful  to  human  nature  ; 
the  loss  of  a  man's  dearest  relatives,  the  frustration  of  all  his  plans, 
the  wreck  of  all  his  substance,  he  is  taught  continually  to  aread, 
not  from  the  consciousness  of  some  flagrant  act  of  fraud  and  in- 
j^ice  committed  by  him,  not  even  from  his  omission  of  certain 
awful  and  mysterious  rites  enjoined  by  the  shastras ;  but  from  a 
circumstance  in  which  he  cannot  become  an  agent,  respecting  which 
he  can  exercise  no  kind  of  volition,  and  which  it  is  completely  out 
of  his  power  to  prevent,  the  settling  of  a  dove  upon  his  habitation 
while  he  may  be  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  business,  or  perhaps 
absent  at  the  imperious  call  of  duty  ! 

Meanwhile  this  gives  the  Hindoo  to  understand,  that  his  neigh- 
bour, a  Brahmin,  perhaps  fully  as  ignorant  as  himself,  and  far  more 
idle  and  immoral,  has  complete  power  over  those  circumstances 
which  threaten  his  property  with  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and 
even  over  the  lives  of  his  dearest  relatives.  What  does  this  involve  I 
Should  he  view  all  things  as  fortuitous,  as  arising  merely  from  the 
operation  of  chance,  he  is  by  this  law  practically  taught,  that  this 
Brahmanic  neighbour,  excelling  himself  in  nothing  but  disregard  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  morality,  is  in  reality  capable  of  control- 
ling the  most  afflictive  circumstances,  of  averting  calamity,  and 
turning  aside  even  the  shafts  of  death  itself.  But  if  he  regard  all 
things  as  ruled  by  destiny  and  fate,  he  views  this  neighbour  as  ex- 
alted above  the  gods  themselves ;  since,  if  duly  propitiated,  (t.  e. 
feasted  and  fed,)  he  can  control  the  laws  of  destiny,  to  which  even 
the  gods  are  constrained  to  bow.  Could  human  cupidity  devise  a 
more  complete  method  of  enslaving  the  mind  ?  Let  these  ideas 
prevail  uncontradicted — let  only  a  few  submit  to  these  expiatory 
fines  rather  than  run  the  tremendous  hazard,  and  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  Brahmin  is  completely  confirmed,  and  from  that  hour 
the  wealth  of  his  neighbour  lies  at  his  disposal.  Could  the  greatest 
enemy  of  mankind  have  devised  a  more  e£fectual  mode  of  keeping 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  debasement  ?  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  with  all  their  ingenuity  of  understanding  (and  in  this  point 
they  certainly  are  not  behind  other  nations)  the  Hindoos  should  be 
precisely  what  we  every  day  witness  them  to  be  ? 

Yet  is  there  no  remedy  ?  Is  the  Hindoo  mind  consigned  to  ever- 
lasting degradation  I  Happily  there  is  one  remedy  easy  of  appli- 
cation, and  effectual  in  dispelling  delusion  as  the  touch  of  Ithuriers 
spear, — it  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  above  all  of  that  arising 
from  the  Sacred  Writings.     Liet  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  begin 
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to  doabt  whether  the  perching  of  a  doY6|On  a  house  he  thus  inse- 
parahly  connected  with  death  and  unknown  calamity,  while  that  of 
a  raven  is  perfectly  innoxious.  Let  one  among  these  at  length  ven- 
ture to  risk  the  dreadful  result,  hy  patiently  awaiting  these  threat- 
ened calamities ;  let  another  imitate  his  example,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
and  the  spell  is  completely  broken.  The  man  before  regarded  as 
almost  more  than  a  god,  by  the  touch  of  reason  is  at  once  disrobed 
oi  all  his  divinity,  and  reduced  to  a  q^uiet,  harmless  mortal,  differ- 
ing in  no  respect  from  his  neighbours  around  him.  Thus,  without 
the  least  noise  or  stir,  may  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  dissolve  the 
charm,  and  free  the  Hindoo  mind  from  a  state  of  thraldom,  hitherto 
destructive  to  its  peace,  its  improvement^  its  moral  exertion,  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  describe. 


NO,  I  ASK  NO  liATREL  WREATH  ! 

No  !  I  ask  no  laurel  wreath, 
Sottthey  wears  it — Shadwell  wore— ^ 
Give  me  but  in  peace  to  breathe 
On  some  lone  and  distant  shore, 
Where  no  tyrant's  foot,  as  yet, 
Cain*s  mark  upon  the  soil  hath  set. 

Let  the  rhyming  tribe  delight 
In  lying  praise  or  amorous  song, 
And  tomes  of  well-feign*d  love  indite 
For  eunuch's  or  for  woman's  tongue^ 
Slaves  sklll'd  in  metre  charm  me  not. 
Nor  move  me,  but  to  shun  their  lot. 

But,  when  on  the  beach  they  stand, 
And  mark  the  mew  the  billows  skim. 
Loathe  they  not  their  lord's  command, 
Wishing  their  spirit  frse,  like  him. 
To  breast  the  waves  of  truth,  nor  feel 
Their  stated  track  round  flattery's  wheel  ? 

Alas  ]  the  lyre,  when  Freedom's  chord 
By  choice  or  chance  hath  once  been  broken, 
Can  never  more  re-sound  one  word 
That  doth  not  thoughts  enslaved  betoken : 
Nor  should  we  prize  the  lofty  strain, 
If  slaves  could  all  its  heights  attain. 


Biox. 
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-  Ths  late  diftciMBioiiB  respecting  the  appropriaticm  of  the 
Crieek  Loan,  and  the  conduct  ai  the  several  parties  engaged  in 
its  management,  hayine  occupied  tfie  colamns  of  almost  erery 
newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  wefelt  it  quite  unnecessary  at  the 
time  of  their  agitating  the  public  mind  here,  to  enter  on  the 
subject  in  these  pages :  our  principal  object  being  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  matters  either  entirdy  ne- 
glected by  the  journals  of  the  conntry,  or  so  very  imperfectly 
treated,  when  adverted  to  in  any  of  them,  as  to  increase  rather 
than  lessen  the  prevailing  ijniorance.  Now,  however,  that  the 
f  din  of  controversy,  and  the  ferment  of  accusation  and  recrimin- 
ation, have  in  some  degree  subsided,  we  are  desirous  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  one  portion  ef  the  Late  discussions,  in  which  it 
is  right  that  the  people  of  India  more  especially  should  be  ac- 
curately informed ;  because,  the  character  of  the  individual 
principally  involved  in  this  portion  of  the  case,  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  an  object  of  their  constant  solicitude  and  care.  Messrs. 
Orlando  and  Luriottis,  Messrs.  Ricardo  and  Loughnan,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Bowring, 
Lord  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Galloway,  are  all  individuals  to  whose 
names  no  interest  peculiarly  Indian  can  attach.  They  belong 
to  Europe  and  to  England :  and  on  this  stage  excite  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  rank  they  fill  in  political  society,  and  to  the 
virtues  for  which  most  of  them  are  justly  and  deservedly 
celebrated.  Mr.  Hume,  however,  thougn  equally  belonging  to 
the  public  men  of  Europe,  stands  peculiarly  before  the  world 
as  one  of  the  most  sincere,  zealous,  and  persevering  friends  of 
India^  and  on  that  ground  alone  we  think  it  proper  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  our  Indian  readers,  as  to  the  accusations  made 
ag^nst  him  in  England,  the  statements  by  which  these  have 
been  repelled,  and  the  general  conduct  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  his 
connection  with  GredL  affairs. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  partkmliar  transaction  itself :  the  facts 
of  this  have  been  so  fully  and  so  frequently  published,  that  they 
are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition  in  detail.  It  will  be  enough 
to  advert  to  such  only  as  are  undisputed,  and  these  we  think  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  exonerate  Mr.  Hume  from  all  the 
charges  raised  against  him  by  his  enemies^  It  was  in  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  the^r^^  Greek  Loan,  that  Mr.  Hume  was 
among  the  foremost  to  set  an  example  of  assistance  to  that  s true*- 
rling  nation,  by  the  subscription  of  so  laige  a  sum  as  10,000?., 
drawn  from  sale  and  productive  employment,  to  be  placed  in 
what  was  even  then  considered,  by  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 
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Greeee,  to  be  at  least  a  hazardous  inyestment  of  money, — in 
which  none  were  likely  to  engage  but  those  who  would  be 
wUlinec  to  risk  something  jfbr  the  sake  of  the  cause  to  which  it 
was  about  to  be  appropriated.  Mr.  Hume  had,  moreover,  from 
the  Tery  first  appointment  of  the -Greek  Committee,  before  any 
loan  was  raised  ror  the  Greeks,  and  beftnre  any  hope  of  benefit 
from  sneh  a  source  could  hare  existed,  been  constant  in  hit 
attendance  at  all  the  meetings  held  to  consider  of  their  affairs ; 
bad  laboured  zealously  and  unremittingly,  early  and  late^ 
ilithoiirt  fee  or  reward ;  and  was  oertainly  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  all  tbe  members  that  ever  attended  the  proeeedinga 
ef  tiiat  body.  Before  it  was  possible  that  selfish  or  pecuniary 
natives  could  have  operated  on  any  port  of  his  conduct,  he  had 
already  giv^i  proofs  of  great  disinterestedness,  as  well  as  zeal: 
and  in  advancing  the  10,000/.  toward  the  Loan  in  question, 
sinde  there  was  no  commission  nor  any  other  emolument  at* 
tached  tohis  share  of  the  transaction,  he  gave  still  further  proof 
ef'his  willingness  to  prove,  by  acticms,  as  well  as  by  words,  his 
attadmient  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Who  then  can  woHjdet — ^when  the  Greek  Deputies,  vexed  at 
the  rigid  care  taken  by  Mr.  Hume,  to  prevent  the  misappropria- 
tion ^  50,000?.,  and  to  secure  its  application  to  the  service  of 
tbe  nation  for  which  it  had  been  raised,  taunted  him  with  act- 
ing for  his  own  interests  as  a  bond-holder,  rather  than  foit  the 
interests  of  Greece — that  he  should  determine  to  remove  all  cause 
for  this  reproach  by  selling  out  his^stock,  and  making  himself 
free  to  act,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  such  un- 
worthy suspicions  ?  We  agpree  with  those  who  have  said,  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Mr.  Hnme  to  despise  the  insinua- 
tion :  and  to  have  held  his  bonds  notwithstandii^g ;  but  is  an 
over-anxiety  to  stand  clear  of  reproach,  to  be  attributed  to  a 
public  man  as  a  fault  ?  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  this  over- 
anxiety  was  more  frequently  manifested  by  public  pharaqters ; 
we  could  easily  pardon  a  few  of  its  inconveniences  in  conside)*- 
atioq  of,  the  great  good  that  would  result  from  it.  And  yet  this 
is  all  that  Mr.  Hume's  determination  to  sell  at  that  period 
evinced  ;  for,  if  it  had  been  an  apprehension  of  losing  money 
that  dictated  the  resolution,  he  would  have  sold  out  before,  when 
he  could  have  done  so  without  the  loss  to  which  he  now  sub^ 
nutted:  thongh  this  loss  appeaired  to  him,  as  it  would  appear 
to  most  ofter  men  in  his.  sitnation,  a  loss  foraed  on  him  by  tb9 
ifli^tatsons  of  tbe  Deputies,^  which  (as  he  then  thomght)  left 
him  no  alternative  bietween  submitting  to  this  pecuniary  sa<er»- 
fiee,  or  to  the  suspicion  of  motives  wmch  he  abhorred  anid  Oon- 
tenuied.  His  ]|rrefefence.of  the  former,  showed  that  bevAl^Aed 
mones^  lesfe  thak  ehatattter  r  and  that  he  acted  oimsistend^-irilli 
Us  prefesttOBS  ^f  seal  for  the  Crreeks,  in  mtdung  this  deots jn. 
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Then  came  the  period  when  the  bonds,  which  were  at  a  dit- 
count  when  Mr.  Hume's  10,000/.  were  transferred  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  Government,  rose  in  price ;  and  Aen  the 
Deputies  themselves— conscious,  no  doubt,  that  thev  had  most 
unjustly  imputed  to  Mr.  Hume  motives,  which  the  whole  course 
and  tenor  oi  his  unremitting'  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  nation 
belied — intreated  him  to  permit  them  to  make  up  the  loss  which 
he  had  sustained  on  the  transfer  of  his  bonds ;  as  thej  were 
now  the  property  of  their  own  Government.  And  as  the  engage* 
ments  otthe  Government  for  the  payment  of  the  prindpu  and 
interest  could  not  be  affected  by  any  intermediate  fluctuations  in 
the  market  price  of  the  bonds  when  transferred  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  this  reimbursement  could  be  made  by  the  Oq^* 
ties,  without  loss  to  their  Government,  and  without  injury  to 
any  bond  holder.  To  this  Mr.  Hume  consented ;  and  we  must 
say,  that  as  any  private  individual,  acting  as  a  friend,  trustee, 
or  agent  for  another,  without  salary,  commission,  or  reward, 
who  should  suffer  loss  by  any  sale  or  sacrifice  which  he  consi- 
dered necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  trust,  would 
undoubtedly  be  reimbursed  such  loss  by  the  individual  for  the 
better  management  of  whose  affairs  he  had  made  the  sacrifice  in 
question : — so,  we  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hume 
ought  not  to  suffer  a  loss  imposed  on  him  by  the  unjust  conduct 
of  agents,  for  the  benefit  or  whose  principals  he  was  gratui- 
tously acting,  more  especially  when  that  loss  could  be  made 
up,  without  the  slightest  injury  even  to  these  principals  them- 
selves. No  one  surely  will  sav,  that  the  Greek  nation  ought  to 
have  projited  bv  the  1900/.  lost  bv  Mr.  Hume.  Neither  have 
they  tost  by  its  being  restored  to  him  :  their  Deputies  having 
merely  given  to  him,  instead  of  receiving  for  themselves,  the 
amount  of  increased  value  in  the  bonds,  oetween  die  time  of 
their  first  taking  them  back,  and  the  period  at  which  their  higher 
price  suggested  to  them  the  justice  of  the  reimbursement  offers 
ed.  In  ul  this,  we  can  see  nothing  that  leaves  the  slightest 
stain  on  Mr.  Hume's  honour  or  integrity :  and  we  believe  that 
all  who  do  not  habitually  disapprove  of  ever^  thing  he  does, 
because  of  his  political  opinions  neing  at  variance  with  their 
own,  must,  in  reality,  be  as  unable  as  ourselves  to  perceive 
any  thing  dishonest  in  the  transaction. 

Having  said  thus  much,  as  to  the  undoubted  riahi  of  Mr. 
Hume  to  the  amount  reimbursed  to  him  by  the  Greek  Deputies, 
we  may  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  for  expressing  a  regret  that,  this 
right  having  been  established,  Mr.  Hume  did  not,  as  he  would 
no  doubt  have  had  an  equal  right  to  do,  lay  out  the  whole  sum 
in  debate  in  the  purchase  of  some  appronnate  gift,  and  said  it 
as  his  own  voluntary  contribution  towaras  the  aid  of  that  strug- 
gling people,  whom  he  was  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  accused  of 
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injuring  by  the  transaction  in  question.  If  there  are,  amonff 
the  British  Public^  many  who  conceive  Mr.  Hume  to  have  evinced 
in  this  affair  *^  an  over-anxiety  to  avoid  a  pecuniary  loss  forced 
on  him  by  the  conduct  of  others/^ — a  failing  which  he  admits  it 
possible  for  even  *'  aman  of  candour"  to  lay  to  his  charge,  thous^h 
ne  thmks  ^ '  this  is  the  utmost  extent' '  to  which  any  one  can  honestly 
accQse  him,  we  think  it  would  have  been  wise  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing to  the  satisfaction  of  even  this  single  class,  for  the  opinions 
of  '-*'  men  of  candour ''  are  always  worth  weighing,  and  to  have 
silenced  the  public  clamour  on  the  subject,  at  once  and  for 
ever,  by  making  a  present  of  the  whole  sum  in  dispute  for  the 
purchase  of  a  oattenng  train  of  artillery,  a  steam-boat,  or 
any  other  suitable  gift  to  the  Greek  nation,  for  the  welfare 
of  which  no  man  in  England,  or  in  the  world,  (Lord  Byron  and 
Col.  Stanhope  not  even  excepted,)  has,  we  sincerely  believe, 
laboured  more  zealously,  more  disinterestedly,  or  more  effi- 
ciently, than  Mr.  Hume. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  relinquishment  of  so  large  a  sum 
might  be  interpreted  into  an  admission  of  its  being  wrongfully 
obtained,  we  should  say,  that  let  what  will  be  done  by  some 
men,  whose  politics  are  obnoxious,  there  wiU  be  always  found 
misinterpreters  of  their  motives  and  calumniators  of  their  con- 
duct. But,  retaining  the  money  can  only  be  approved  by  those 
who  think  it  iustly  reimbursed,  (of  which  we  are  among  the 
number;)  while  the  appropriation  of  it  to  some  object,  worthy  of 
Mr.  Hume  to  give,  and  of  the  Greek  nation  to  receive,  would 
satisfy  all  parties  :  those  who  think  his  right  to  the  amount  un- 
doubted, would  admire  his  generosity  :  those  who  dispute  that 
right,  would  be  compelled  to  respect  his  sense  of  justice :  the 
whole  world  would  bear  witness  that  he  was  more  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  wealth,  than  forfeit  any  portion  of  their  good  opinion, 
while  he  himself,  we  are  persuaded,  would  number  among  Ae 
most  agreeable  hours  of  nis  useful  and  valuable  life,  that  in 
which  he  resolved  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Greece,  in  some  appro- 
priate gift,  the  whole  of  the  disputed  sum,  thus  bringing,  as  it 
were,  to  the  sacred  altar  of  Freedom,  the  sacrifice  of  that  whidi* 
mankind  supposed  him  to  hold  among  the  mo9t  precious  of  this 
world's  enjoyments :  and  proving  unequivocally,  that,  dear  as 
wealth  might  be  thought  by  some  to  be  to  him,  yet,  in  his  own 
estimation,  liberty  and  reputation  were  dearer  still :  ^md  that 
for  Aese,  no  sacrifice  that  he  could  make  should  be  withheld. 

Such  a  determination  as  this  would  render  the  appointment 
of  arbiters  unnecessary.  In  all  such  cases,  a  man's  own  heart 
is  his  best  counsellor :  it  is  the  only  one  indeed  on  which  he  can 
safely  depend.  A  thousand  hidden  motives  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure of  men's  real  sentiments  one  to  another:  so  that  nothing 
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perhaps  is  more  rare  than  undiseuised  sincerity,  in  personal 
and  social  intercourse.  But,  in  nis  own  bosom,  man  finds  no 
concealment,  no  false  colourings,  no  evasions,  no  untruths.  Let 
him  but  appeal  to  this,  and  summon  courage  enough  to  act  upon 
its  dictates,  (for  this  is  the  point  in  whidi  most  men  are  aefi« 
cient,)  and  if  the  issue  place  the  individual  higher  in  his  own 
estimation,  he  may  thence  be  assured  of  the  approbation  of  all 
the  truly  virtuous  among  mankind :  and  for  the  rest,  he  will  be 
by  such  means  (but  by  such  alone)  in  a  condition  to  defy  and 
to  despise  them. 

NATURE.* 
By  D.  L*  Riehardion. 
The  fair  smile  of  moming, 
The  glory  of  noon, 
The  bright  stars  adorning 
The  path  of  the  moon ; 
The  mist-coTerM  mountain, 
The  yalley  and  plaio, 
The  lake  and  the  fountain, 
The  ri?ter  and  main, 
Their  magic  combining, 
lUome  and  control 
The  care  and  repining 
That  darken  the  soul ! 

The  timid  Spring  stealing 
Throagh  light  and  perfume. 
The  8ummer*8  revealing 
Of  beauty  and  bloom  \ 
The  rich  Autumn  glowing. 
With  golden  leaves  crownM, 
The  pale  Winter  throwing 
His  snow-wreaths  around ; 
All  widely  diffusing 
A  charm  on  the  earth, 
Wake  loftier  musing 
And  holier  mirth. 

"Xl^ere  is  not  a  sorrow 
That  hath  not  a  balm  ; 
From  Nature  we  borrow. 
In  tempest  or  calm  ; 
There  is  not  a  season, 
Th«re  is  not  a.  scene, 
Bat  £uicy  and  reason 
Iffiy  gase  on  serene : 
And  own  it  possessing 
A  sest  for  the  glad, 
A  solace  and  blessing 
To  comfort  the  sad ! 

*  From  Ackermann*s  *  Fprget  me  Not  *  for  1897. 
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CAPTAIN  'MACNAGHTEN. 

During  the  last  month,  a  pFinted  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Re- 
ply  of  Captain  Macnag^hten,  to  the  various  slanders  of  Mr.  J. 
o.  Buckingham,  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald,'  was  left  at  the 
o£Sce  of  this  publication  :  for  the  purpose,  it  was  conjectured, 
of  haying  its  contents  noticed,  as  those  of  anj  other  published 
work  might  fairly  and  legally  be.      On  application  being 
made,  however,  by  the  agent  of  this  journal,  for  a  second  copy, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  printers,  the  copy  was  supplied 
by  the  author,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  note  under  his 
own  hand,  stating  that  the  pamphlet  was  '*  not  published.'^ 
On  turning  again  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  we  observe  that  it 
bears  on  its  title  the  name  of  no  bookseller  or  publisher ;  that 
it  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Baylis,  the  printers  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the '  Asiatic  Journal ;'  and  from 
the  Advertisement  which  precedes  the  body  of  the  text,  we 
learn,  among  the  other  new  things  with  which  this  short  Ad- 
vertisement abounds,  that  the  letter  of  which  the  pamphlet  is 
formed,  was  originally  adressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle,'  who,  for  reasons  assigned,  declined  to  insert  it  in 
his  paper ;  after  which,  the  author,  in  conformity  with  the  ad- 
vice given  him  by  the  Editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, abandoned  the  notion  of  publishing  it,  and  confined 
himself  to  "  merely  printing  his  statement  for  circulation 
amongf  those  more  immediately  likely  to  take  some  interest  in  it, 
and  also  among  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  press ;  as 
he  (Captain  Macnaghten)   will  hereafter  appear  in  an  auc- 
torial  cnaracter  before  them,  and  is  therefore  desirous  of  de- 
monstrating, that  if  not  quite  faultless,  he  is  at  least  undeserving 
the  slanders  he  has  experienced." 

Had  it  been  the  only  object  of  the  writer,  to  show  that  the 
slanders  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them)  affixed  to  his  name  by 
others  were  undeserved,  he  would,  first,  have  confined  himself 
to  a  refutation  of  these,  without  recriminating,  in  the  scurrilous 
and  abusive  manner  that  he  has  done,  on  the  supposed  author 
of  the  said  supposed  slanders;  and  secondly,  have /^iiA/t^Aec? 
the  refutation  in  such  an  open  manner,  as  that  all  the  world 
might  see  and  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  proofs  adduced, 
corroborated  the  assertions  made.  In  India,  indeed,  we  have 
often  heard  of  ''  hole-and-corner  pamphlets,"  sometimes  se- 
cretlv  circulated  by  humble  individuals,  because  the  writers 
dreaded  banishment  without  trial,  if  they  dared  to  publish  their 
strictures  and  opinions  in  any  more  open  mantier ;  and  at 
others,  privately  put  forth  by  some  leading  functionary  of 
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Gorerament,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam,  for  instance, 
because  the  writer  wished  to  have  his  statement  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  parties  he  desired  to  bias  towards  his  own 
views,  without  giving  his  opponent  the  opportunity  of  replying, 
as  it  would  be  considered  a  breach  of  privilege  to  expose  a 
private  and  unpublished  writing.  But  m  England,  where  no 
man  need  fear  punishment  of  any  kind  without  trial,  for  any 
thine  he  may  advance  through  the  press,  the  **  hole-and-cor- 
ner system  of  private  circulation  is  quite  new,  and  confined, 
we  believe,  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  the 
servants  of  such  Honourable  Masters. 

Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  forty  pages  was  printed,  at  the  charg'e,  we  suppose, 
of  the  East  India  Directors,  under  the  title  of '  The  Statements 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  late  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  ex- 
amined and  corrected,'  with  a  scriptural  motto,  **  He  that  is 
first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  just ;  but  his  neighbour  Cometh 
and  searcheth  him."  *  This  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  East  India  Directors  who  sat  on  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Buckmgham's 
case.  It  had  at  the  foot  of  tiie  title,  the  words :  ^'  London 
printed /or ,"  without  any  name  of  a  bookseller  or 

fublisher  to  fill  up  the  blank.  It  purported  to  be  *'  Printed 
y  J.  Goldin^,  Draper's  Place  ;  "  but  after  a  rigid  inquiry  of 
several  days,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  such  printer  in  the 
place  specified,  and  that  though  the  pamphlet  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Directors,  and  used  by  such  of  them  as  sat  on 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  sort  of  text  book 
for  their  cross-examinations  :  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
secret  *•  hole-and-corner"  production,  which  had  never  dared 
to  see  the  liffht  in  the  open  and  manly  way  that  truth  loves 
to  appear  before  the  world  at  lar^e ;  these  Directors  evading 
even  the  law  of  the  land,  by  having  a  fictitious  name  affixed  as 
that  of  the  printer,  and  yet  no  doubt  sufficiently  spreading  it 
among  their  friends  and  adherents,  to  do  all  the  mischief  and 
injury  required,  without  affording  the  accused  an  opportunity 
of  refuting  the  statements,  as  they  were  contained  in  a  private 
and  unpublished  document ! 

*  When  certain  Pharisees  asked  Christ  an  explanation  of  the  commandment 
*'  Thon  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyselC,**  and  wished  him  to  explain 
who  was  meant  by  the  term  **•  neighbour/*  he  related  to  them  the  parable 
of  the  wayforing  man,  who  in  his  journey  to  Jericho  had  fallen  among 
thieves,  and  was  helped  by  the  Good  Samaritan  (or  neighbour)  out  of  his 
distress,  And  whose  example  he  recommended  to  his  hearers,  by  saying,  ^*  Qo 
thou  and  do  likewise.**  It  cannot  be  in  this  sense  that  the  word  neighhomr^ 
used  in  the  motto  quoted  is  to  be  understood,  for  those  who  haye  searched  the 
indiyidual  alluded  to,  as  the  man  only  teemingly  just  in  his  own  cause,  are  the 
£ast  Inma  Company ;  and  they  certainly  have  more  resemblance  to  the 
thieves  among  which  the  traveller  in  the  parable  had  the  misfbrtmne  to  IkU 
than  t&e  Good  Samaritan  who  helped  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  The  motto  is 
thtralbre  ill-ehosen,  to  say  the  least. 
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One  of  die  most  anmsing  features  of  tbis  performailce  of 
Captain  Macnagfa ten, is,  however,  the  following: — Being  in Calr 
cntta,  when  certain  strictures  on  the  Indian  press,  and  its  con- 
dition while  he  was  connected  with  it,  appeared  in  the  *  Oriental 
Herald,' he  addresses  a  letter  to  the  '  Cnroiticle'  in  London,  in- 
tending to  follow  it  up  immediately,  by  undertaking  a  Toyage 
to  this  country  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  chiefly  (as  he  him* 
self  says  in  his  letter)  for  the  purpose  of  confutinof  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham  on  the  spot.  Even  beiore  he  leaves  India,  nowever,  he 
discovers,  or  pretends  t6  discover,  that  the  strictures  of  which 
he  complains,  fall  pointless  to  the  ground,  because  even  the 
liberal  Papers  of  that  country  unite  in  declaring  them  to  be 
utterly  unfounded  ;  and  when  he  arrives  in  Engfland,  he  finds 
that  here,  also,  as  well  as  in  India,  the  statements  are  perfectly 
powerless,  because  of  the  universal  discredit  into  which  the 
supposed  author  of  them  has  fallen.  After  stating  that  he  had, 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Editor  of  the  '  Chronicle/ 
and  other  gentlemen,  determined  to  abandon  all  ided  of  publish" 
ing  his  statement,  and  adopted thepresent  mode  of  printing  it 
for  private  circulation,  he  says,  "  From  various  quarters  I  have 
also  heard  that  Mr.  Bucking^ham  himself  has  lallen  so  low  in 
the  public  estimation  that  his  censure  is  more  desirable  than 
his  praise  ;  that  he  is  a  perfect  pest  and  nuisance  to  thepress^ 
and  that  no  one  here  would  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  him 
at  all.  Accordingly,  (continues  Captain  Maonaghten,)  I  have 
no  intention  of  prolonging  a  controversy  with  a  man  of  that 
description.'*  Here  is  a  pretty  clear  avowal  of  the  reasons  why 
the  pamphlet  is  not  published.  There  is  no  intention  to  invite 
strictures  on  its  contents,  no  intention  of  prolonging  a  contro- 
versy :  a  determination  no  doubt  wisely  made,  because  its  issue 
might  not  be  so  favourable  aa  could  be  desired.  But,  if  it  be 
redly  true,  and  Captain  Macnaghten  at  least  desires  that  his 
readers  should  thiuK  so, — ^that  ^^  Mr.  Buckingham's  censure  is 
more  desirable  than  his  praise,"  the  wonder  is,  that  this  cen- 
sure, this  object  of  desire,  this  presumptive  evidence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  character  to  which  it  is  applied,  should  sit  so 
heavily  on  Captain  Macnaghten,  or  that  he  should  labour  so  hard 
to  throw  it  oft.  If  it  were  as  desirable  as  he  affects  to  consider  it, 
he  should  really  hug  it  to  his  bosom,  and  rejoice  that  he  had  been 
distinffuishedby  the  disapprobation  of  one  *'  whose  censure  was 
more  desirable  than  his  praise.''  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cen- 
sure be  really  painful,  what  are  the  world  to  think  of  a  writer 
who  puts  forth  in  his  first  page  so  hypocritical  a  piece  of  affec- 
tation as  this  !  Again,  if  Mr.  Buckingham  be  really,  as  Captain 
Macnaghten  pretends  to  have  heara  and  to  believe,  suon  '*  a 
perfect  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  press,  that  no  one  here  would 
think  it  worth  while  noticing  him  at  all ;  '*  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  and  monev,  as  well  as  temper  and  patient  to  print  this 
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unpublished  pamphlet  for  circulatioii  *'  among  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  press,"  for  bj  all  these,  it  seems,  Mr.  Bnck^ 
ingham  is  considered  "  a  perfect  pest  and  nuisance  "  already  ; 
and  thus,  like  the  idle  labour  of**  gilding  refiuedgold  "  or  **  paint- 
ing the  lily,"  it  is  in  every  sense  **  a  wasteful  and  ridiculous  ex- 
cess.'' But  when  an  individual  says  to  the  world,  **  A  man, 
whose  censures  are  much  more  desirable  than  his  praise,  has 
honoured  me  with  a  place  in  his  disapprobation  :  nevertheless, 
though  no  other  person  in  the  whole  community  would  stoop  so 
low  as  to  notice  him  a/  a//,  yet  /  caiinot  afford  like  others  to 
maintain  my  ground  upon  the  mere  strength  of  a  reputation 
sufficiently  established  to  defy  the  attacks  of  one  whom  all  the 
world,  except  myself  may,  and  indeed  do  despise,"  the  reader, 
of  such  an  avowal — which  is  a  correct  paraphrase  of  Captain 
Macnaghten 's  declaration  in  his  advertisement,  and  of  his  prac- 
tice in  the  circulation  of  his  unpublished  pamphlet — will  judge 
what  SOI t  of  an  opinion  the  writer^  must  entertain  of  himself, 
and  sh<.pe  his  own,  perhaps,  by  that  standard. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  should  be  perfectly  justified  in 
withholding  all  further  notice  of  such  a  smug^gled  and  unpub- 
lished production.  But,  as  the  subject  may  not  again  be  re- 
verted to  in  these  pages  :  for,  after  the  printed  avowal  of  the 
writer  that  he  has  **  no  intention  of  prolonging  a  controversy," 
it  might  be  thought  ungenerous  to  press  upon  an  adversary 
who  has  declared  his  intended  withdrawal  from  the  field  : — we 
may  as  well  place,  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  is  compatible  with 
being  intelligible,  the  heads  of  Captain  Macna^hten's  com- 
plaints, and  the  answers  by  which  they  can  be  satisfactorily  met. 

1.  The  author,  having  first  avowed  himself  to  be  a  **  Pittite 
and  a  Tory,"  details  his  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham in  India,  and  admits  **  the  liberality  of  his  (Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's) conduct,  in  never  allowing  political  difference  of 
opinion  to  interfere  with,  or  hinder,  his  personal  attachments." 
He  next  admits  Mr.  Buckingham's  ^*  readiness  to  insert,  on  all 
occasions,  the  communications  of  others  in  his  Journal,  how- 
ever opposed  in  political  opinion  to  the  sentiments  avowedly 
entertamed  by  himself."  "To  these  Qualities  of  generid  impar- 
tiality, we  are  proud  to  say,  men  of  ail  parties,  l^ides  Captain 
Macnaghten,  continue  to  bear  testimony. 

2.  After  reciting  these  proofs  of  former  personal  esteem,  and 
Dractical  love  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  Captain 
Macnaghten  expresses  his  wonder  at  any  change  of  sentiment 
in  die  mind  of  his  former  friend  ;  supposes  him  to  be  actuated 
by  mveterate,  though  unaccountable  iiatred  and  malice,  and 
demands  the  reason  of  this  change  of  opinion  and  bitter  hostility ! 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  not  a  single  line  of  the  suppc^sed 
slanders  on  Captain  Macnaghten  ever  came  from  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's pen ;  ibi^  he  has  never  entertained  a  feeling  of  either 
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hatred,  malice,  or  hostility  towards  this  mistaken  individual ; 
that  his  former  esteem  has  been  merely  changed  to  pity  for  his 
errors  and  misfortunes  ;  and  that  he  has  always  rather  avoided 
thinking  on  this  painful  change  at  all,  than  encouraged  it,  as 
Captain  Macnaghten  supposes,  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  bad 
passions  that  could  reign  m  the  heart  of  man. 

3.  Certain  facts,  connected  with  Capt.  Macnaghten's  history, 
and  especially  during  his  connection  with  the  Indian  press, 
are  then  recapitulated,  as  having  been  asserted  in  the  pages  of 
the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  without  due  foundation :  and  the  au- 
thorities on  which  these  rested  are  declared  to  be  unworthy  of 
belief  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Summary  of  Intelligence 
from  India,  which  has  been  written  and  compiled  by  no  less 
than  four  different  and  successive  individuals,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  'Oriental  Herald,'  has  been  always  drawn 
from  such  of  the  public  journals  of  India  as  happened  to  reach 
the  office  within  the  month,  and  such  letters  from  sources  worthy 
of  credit,  as  had  arrived  from  India,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  or 
could  be  procured  from  persons  in  England  who  favoured  him 
with  occasional  extracts  from  the  letters  of  their  correspondents. 
All  these  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom,  for 
the  time  being,  tne  digest  of  the  Summary  was  confided, — as  evi- 
dence is  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
which  to  frame  a  report,  or  as  intelligence  is  laid  before  the 
Editor  of  a  paper,  from  which  to  frame  as  faithful  an  account  as  hia 
materials  will  admit.  Not  one  of  the  individuals  who  have  been 
thus  enfifaged,  can  ever  have  been  actuated  by  malice  towards 
Capt.  Macnaghten ;  whom,  as  far  as  we  bdieve,  neither  of 
them  ever  saw.  And  for  Mr.  Buckingham  himself,  he  is  ready 
to  declare,  that  all  he  has  ever  desired  from  the  compilers  in 
question,  has  been  a  true  and  faithful  Summary  of  the  Intelli- 
gence submitted  to  them,  without  fear  or  favour,  without  fee 
or  reward,  beyond  their  fixed  salaries, which  neither  increased  nor 
decreased  from  this  cause,  and  without  the  slightest  bias  being 
ever  attempted  to  be  g^ven  to  their  minds,  any  more  than  to 
those  of  the  reporters  of  India  House  debates,  or  the  compilers 
of  the  Indian  promotions,  births,  marriages,  or  deaths,  with  all 
and  each  of  which  the  Editor  has  no  other  connection  th^  that 
of  a  constantly  expressed  wish  to  have  these  several  depart- 
ments of  his  work  as  f ally  and  faithfully  executed  as  may  be 
Eracticable,  and  that  general  legal  responsibility,  of  which, 
y  whomsoever  the  information  is  furnished  or  arranged,  he 
can,  of  course,  never  wholly  divest  himself  The  notion  of  ma- 
lice, hatred,  and  personal  hostilitv,  leading  to  the  state- 
ments complained  of,  is  therefore  wholly  groundless  :  nor  did 
such  a  feeling,  in  the  slightest  degree,  influence  the  Editor  in 
his  omitting  to  prevent  their  publication.  His  love  of  **  free 
discussion     is  not  an  idle  sound  ;  and  provided  statements  are 
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made,  on  authorities  which  he  has  every  reason  to  regard  as 
accurate,  and  which,  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  others,  are 
analyzed  with  no  other  desire  than  that  of  stating  "  the  tmth, 
the  whole  truth,  tfnd  nothing  but  the  truth,"  he  should  hold 
himself  a  traitor  to  that  Freedom  of  the  Press,  for  which  he  has 
done  and  suffered  so  much,  if  he  suppressed  such  truth,  because  it 
might  be  painful  to  individuals  whom  he  had  formerly,  or  whom 
he  even  now  esteemed :  because,  in  public  questions  like  these, 
private  partialities  should  no  more  nave  influence  to  prevent, 
than  private  dislikes  to  promote,  the  publication  of  whatever 
was  believed  to  be  just  and  true. 

3.  Lastly,  as  to  the  principal  facts  themselves  ;  namely — 1st, 
that  of  Capt.Macnaghten  having  been  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  at  Calcutta,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 
rupees,  for  the  seduction  the  young  and,  till  then,  virtuous  wife 
of  nis  friend,  under  whose  tent  he  was  receiving  hospitality  and 
protection  ; — ^2ndly ,  that  of  an  officer  of  a  kinff*s  regiment  having 
prevented  his  friend  from  accepting  Capt.  Sfacnaghten's  chal- 
lenge, on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  forfeited  his  claim 
to  such  a  privilege,  by  conduct  which,  in  his  opinion,  shut 
him  out  from  all  title  to  this  honour ; — 3rdly,  that  oi  Capt.  Mac- 
Aa^hten  having,  while  holding  the  situation  of  Deputy  Jud^e- 
Aovocate  under  the  Indian  Government,  and  Editor  of  an  Indian 
paper,  used  lan^a^e  more  calculated  to  provoke  hostilities  and 

>lead     ' '     •       ' 


to  lead  to  bloodshed  than  any  other  contemporary  writer; — 4thly, 
that  of  Capt.  Macnaghten  being  the  onl^r  Editor  in  India  who 
openly  applauded  the  massacre  of  the  Native  troops  at  Barrack- 
pore,  declaring  it  would  not  have  been  matter  of  regret  if  thrice 
the  number  had  been  slain,  and  describing  the  King's  troops  as 
being  employed  in  "  sniping*'  at  the  fugitives  tnrough  the 
^ater  part  of  the  day ; — 5thly,  that  of  Capt.  Macnaghten  be- 
ing ultimately  tried  by  a  Court  Martial  of  liis  brother  officers, 
and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  which  sentence  was  so  far  miti- 
gated by  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  to  be  commuted  for  dis- 
ihissal  from  his  office  as  Deputy  Judge-Advocate  of  the  Army, 
the  duties  of  which  his  intemperance  and  indecorum  rendered 
him  unfit  any  longer  to  discharge  ; — all  these  are  as  capable  of 
proof  as  any  assertions  that  were  ever  advanced.  They  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Indi^  papers  themselves  ;  and 
most  of  them  in  the  records  of  the  Cou^s  before  which  the  trials 
and  decisions  took  place.  AH  the  conclusions  of  the  Judges, 
whether  Civil  or  Military,  may  have  been  wrong ;  and  they 
may  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  accused  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Capt.  Macnaghten  may  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  acts 
for  which  verdicts  have  been  recorded  against  him ;  but  the 
world  has  just  as  undoubted  a  right,  after  such  recorded  con- 
victions, to  assume  his  guilt,  as  &ey  have  that  of  Mr.  Bochsa, 
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or  any  other  indiTidual  sentenced  by  a  Civil  or  Military  Court 
to  any  penalty  or  punishment.  It  may  be  painful  to  such  indi- 
viduaJs  to  see  the  memory  of  their  recorded  guilt  revived :  it 
may  be  even  illegal,  as  the  decision  in  Bochsa's  case  seems  to 
prove,  for  any  man  ever  to  advert  to  such  recorded  convictions, 
true  as  th^  undoubtedly  are  ;  and  it  may  be  thought,  by  the 
parties  themselves,  quite  unnecessary  to  the  ends  of  public  mo- 
rals or  public  justice,  that  any  action  of  former  days  should 
ever  be  spoken  of  in  later  ones.  But  on  these  points,  whatever 
the  law  and  the  guilty  individuals  may  'determine,  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  likely  to  think  for  themselves :  and  the  reply 
to  any  complaint  of  the  wounded  parties  would  be — '*  If  you 
would  avoid  all  pain  of  feeling,  abstain  from  doing  acts,  the 
recollection  of  which  disturbs  your  complacency  ;  or,  at  least, 
have  the  discretion  not  to  ajid  fuel  to  the  flame,  by  seeking, 
through  your  unreasonable  complaints,  to  provoke  a  renewal  of 
their  discussion." 

To  conclude — ^As  Capt.  Macnaghten,  in  indulging  the  vitu- 

f>eration  which  characterises  his  unpublished  pamphlet,  ha^ 
aboured  under  a  most  unfortunate  mistake  in  supposing  that 
B(r.  Buckingham  is  actuated  by  personal  malice  ana  hatred  to- 
wards him  individually,  Mr.  Buckingham  takes  this  occasion  to 
declare,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  no  such  feeling  has 
ever  for  a  moment  entered  his  breast.  He  regrets— as  who 
would  not  1— to  see  one  whose  early  professional  career,  and 
private  habits  and  pursuits,  promised  so  brilliantly,  arrested 
suddenly  in  his  progress,  and  his  latter  days  obscured  by  clouds, 
of  which  his  early  ones  gfavie  no  sign  or  portent.  He,  therefore, 
attributing  much  to  the  influence  of  the  misconception  und^ 
which  Capt.  Macnaghten  so  unfortunately  laboure^l,  forgives 
him  freely  for  all  the  epithets  of  "  slanderer,  miscreant,"  and 
others  of  similar  import,  with  which  he  has  so  abundantly  de- 
formed his  pages  ;  Conscious  that  as  they  were  meant  for  the 
writer  of  the  Strictures  on  Capt.  Macnaghten's  proceedings, 
(who  is  altogether  another  individual,  though  quite  as  unde- 
iserving  such  epithets  as  Mr.  Buckingham  hmiself,  )  they  are 
words  without  tbrce  or  meaning :  and  assuring  him,  that  so  far 
is  Mr.  Buckingham  from  being  his  enemy,  that  no  man  would 
rejoice  more  sincerely  than  he  should  do,  if  so  impossible  an 
event  could  happen,  to  witness  the  entire  obliteration  of  every 
Questionable  act  of  Capt.  Macnaghten's  life  from  the  records  of 
tne  times ;  and  to  hail  his  restoration  to  that  happier  state,  in 
which  ihsxt  intim^y  was  once  marked  by  mutual  respect  and 
«steem.  For  die  rest— as  this  can  never  be— he  wishes  him 
health  and  virtuous  resolutions,  with  a  long  life  of  distinguished 
^^rit,  by  which  to  eclipse  the  lesser,  and  at  die  end  of  ms  c&- 
x^0r,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  forgotten,  imperfections  of  the  past. 
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SUMMAJIY    or    THE    LATEST    INTELLIGENCE    FROM    INDIA    AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  EAST. 

Bengal. 

The  latest  arrivals  from  India  have  brought  us  papers  and 
letters  from  Bengal  up  to  the  81st  July,  and  horn  Madras  to  the 
middle  of  August  The  intelligence  they  contain  is  not  very  im- 
portant. The  second  division  of  the  army  had  arrived  at  Madras 
from  Rangoon ;  but  the  second  instalment  due  from  the  Bur9ie8e 
had  not  been  paid,  and  the  final  evacuation  of  that  port  was  con- 
sequently delayed.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Court  of  Ava, 
BOW  that  the  greater  part  of  our  forces  are  withdrawn,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  hurry  themselves  in  paying  up  the  arrears  of  the  im- 
posed tribute.  They  cannot  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
and  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold  the  empire  of  India  and 
control  the  Native  powers  who  still  have  a  shadow  of  independence. 
They  may  naturally  hope  by  delay  to  gain  something  from  the 
chapter  of  accidents ;  and  if  they  gain  nothing  else,  they  gain  time. 
As  for  good  faith  or  adherence  to  treaties — considerations  of  this 
nature,  when  not  strengthened  by  clear  views  of  interest  or  fear  of 
.  retribution,  have  but  a  slight  influence  even  with  European  States. 
What  then  can  we  expect  from  the  monarch  of  Ava,  and  a  court 
of  "  wily  and  faithless  barbarians" — as  we  ourselves  have  called 
them  ? 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  appears  that  the  Natives,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Rangoon  will  not  be  given  up  at  all  by  the  British,  are 
flocking  thither  in  great  numbers,  and  the  trade  of  that  place  was 
rapidly  reviving.  The  following  intelligence  from  Rangoon  b  dated 
May  30, 1826: 

*^  Since  the  restoration  of  trmnquillitv,  the  population  of  Rangoon  hai  in- 
creased in  a  most  astonishing  manner:  it  is  suspected  that  part  of  the  aug- 
mentation is  only  temporary,  the  people  being  so  far  on  their  way  to  the 
southern  settlements ;  however  such  a  purpose  is  not  a?  owed.  The  Bur- 
nan  authorities  are  -very  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  Peguers,  and 
very  unreservedly  express  a  hope  that  we  may  be  solicited  to  remain  some 
time  at  Rangoon,  untu  the  new  order  of  things  is  fully  established ;  no  inti- 
mation of  such  a  wish,  however,  has  been  officially  made,  and  our  prepara- 
tions for  a  final  remove  proceed  without  interruption.  Shortly  after  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell *s  return  to  Rangoon,  a  party,  with  elephants  and  cattle, 
were  detached  from  the  land  column  to  Martaban  by  way  of  Pegu.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  unusually  early  conuneacement  of  the  rains,  the 
roads  proved  impassable,  and  the  party  were  compelled  to  return  to  Pegu, 
whence  they  will  proceed  to  Rangoon.  The  roost  friendly  intercourse  is 
nslntiined  between  the  British  authorities  and  Burman  chiefs,  and  amongat 
others  a  letter  has  been  received  from  Udina,  the  ez-Riga  of  Martaban,  who  is 
rather  in  an  awkward  predicament,  as  he  has  not  been  restored  to  his  Govern- 
ment by  the  Court  of  Ava.  This  chief  is  seventy  vears  of  age,  addicted  to 
the  use  of  spirits,  mischievous  at  all  times,  but  psirticularly^wben  in  hia  eape« 
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He  serred  under  the  Bundoola  in  Asstm  and  Cassay,  and  from  his  temper  and 
hahits  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  troublesome  neighbour,  if  replaced  in  his  post. 
His  power  to  do  mischief,  however,  is  very  limited,  and  his  years  and  pro- 
pensities render  it  probable  he  will  not,  however  well  disposed,  be  trouble- 
some long.  Commerce  is  beginning  to  revive  at  Rangoon,  and  considerable 
supplies  of  grain  have  been  already  received  from  the  Martaban  province,— « 
proof  of  the  productiveness  of  the  latter!'* 

Other  letters  of  a  late  date  have  been  received,  which  confirm 
tlie  preceding,  as  well  as  convey  additional  intelligence  from  that 
quarter.    The  following  is  under  date  of  June  10,  1826  : 

"  The ^fotro arrived  hereon  the  16lh  instant  with  the  two  Chiefs  of  Tavoy, 
and  three  vakeels,  who  were  lately  prisoners  of  war  at  Calcutta.  The  other 
prisoners,  viz.,  the  Rigah  and  Rahnee  of  Cheduba,  may  be  expected  every  dav 
by  the  steam- vessel.  The  other  ships  which  have  arrived  between  the  14ta 
and  this  day,  are  the  ThetU,  the  Qeneral  Wood,  and  the  Hydery,  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  AtUUy  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  arrived  this  day.  The  non-krrival 
of  ships  firom  Madras,  makes  all  the  Madrasees,  high  and  low,  very  anxious. 
The  trade  of  Rangoon  is  returning  by  degrees  to  its  usual  briskness,  and  the 
population  of  Rangoon  has  considerably  increased.  Those  fugitives  who  have 
retamed,  as  well  as  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Burmans,  are  buoyed 
with  Ihe  hope  that  the  English  will  permanently  retain  Rangoon  ;  if  they  do 
not,  the  Burmans  will  all  remove  to  the  territories  of  the  English.  The  New 
Town  is  becoming  very  prosperous — ^houses  are  building,  and  some  of  the 
settlers  are  so  enterprising  as  to  send  to  the  Coromandel  coast  for  brick  and 
chuuam ;  but  they  will  Gnd  it  an  unnecessary  expense,  as  the  country  abounds 
with  lime,  and  bricks  may  be  easily  made,  the  clay  of  the  country  being  pecu- 
liariy  fit  for  that  article.'* 

Among  other  curiosities  which  have  found  their  way  from  the 
Burmese  territories  to  Calcutta,  the  following  may  he  numbered. 
It  is  thus  described  in  a  paper  of  recent  date  : 

^*  An  interesting  specimen  of  Hindu  Sculpture  has  lately  been  set  up  in 
the  compound  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  House  at  Chowringhee ;  a  colossal 
statue  of  Bhudda,  which  stares  the  visitor  in  the  face,  the  moment  he  is 
within  the  g^tes.  The  figure  is  of  black  granite,  in  a  sitting  posture,  as 
usual  with  statues  of  Bh-Stdda  or  Gantama,  and  is  characterised  by  the  large 
ears  and  curling  locks,  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  African 
origin  of  this  divinity.  The  nose,  however,  is  any  thing  but  African — ^the 
figure  is  raised  upon  a  low  pedestal,  and  upon  the  whole  is  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  We  understand  this  figure  was  surreptitiously  brought  down  from 
Guya  by  the  Raj  Gooroo  of  the  King  of  Ava.  How  he  contrived  to  smuggle 
such  an  article  is  not  easily  conceived.  On  its  arrival  in  Calcutta,  it  could 
no  longer  be  hidden  in  a  comer,  and  the  image  was  redeemed  from  its  pur- 
loiners.  After  the  departure  of  the  Gooroo,  the  image  was  left  in  the  com- 
pound of  the  Insane  Hospital,  where  the  European  soldiers  amused  them- 
selves with  profanely  pelting  it  with  stones,  by  which  the  hands  have  sus- 
tained some  damage ;  in  other  respects  it  has  escaped  unharmed,  and  forms  a 
very  appropriate  Durwan  for  the  Asiatic  Society's  apartment.** 

The  following  notice  of  the  trade  of  the  Burmese  Empire, 
especially  that  with  China,  given  in  one  of  the  last  Calcutta  papers^ 
is  of  some  importance.  It  appears  that  tea  of  different  descrip- 
tions from  those  brought  to  Canton,  and  of  good  quality,  is  pro- 
cured  from  China;  and  retailed  in  Ava  for  about  sewn  pence  per 
pound : 

''  The  principal  articles  of  import  by  sea  into  the  Burman  dominions  are 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  British  piece  goods^  British  woollens,  iron,  wrought 
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aod  tmwrought,  copper  lor  sheathing,  lead,  quloksiWer,  borax,  lalphor, 
saltpetre,  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  sugar,  arfack,  and  rum,  ajid  a  little  opium, 
earthenware,  Chinese  and  f^glish  glass-ware,  cocoa-nuts  and  betelnut.  The 
trade  In  British  piece  goods  has  of  late  years  much  increased,  whilst  that  of 
Madras  piece  goods  has,  proportionately,  diminished.  On  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Bunnan  dominions,  an  actiye  trade  is  carried  on  with  China  and 
other  eastern  states ;  the  chief  emporium  is  at  a  place  called  Banmo,  on  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  at  Midai,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Amera- 
pura,  Mohammedan  and  Barman  merchants  of  Ava  go  to  Banmo  to  meet  the 
Chinese,  part  of  whom,  not  unusually  four  or  five  thousand,  come  down  to 
Midai.  The  Chinese  import  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilTer,  vermillion,  iron 
pans,  siUer,  good  rhubarb,  tea,  fine  honey,  raw  silk,  spirits,  hams,  musk, 
verdegris,  dry  fruits,  and  a  few  fresh  fruits,  with  dogs  and  pheasants ;  the 
Chinese  travel  on  small  horses  and  mules,  and  are  said  to  be  two  months  on 
tlie  road.  The  tea  that  is  brought  by  the  Chinese  is  black,  and  is  made  up  in 
round  cakes  or  balls ;  some  of  it  is  of  very  fine  flavour,  and  it  is  all  of  a  very 
different  description  funn  i^ny  which  is  sold  in  the  noarket  of  Canton  f  the 
better  qualities  are  lAcll  a'iH;>Led  for  Europe :  the  retail  price  is  but  one  tikal; 
little  more  than  a  rupee  for  one  vis,  or  nearly  four  pounds.  This  tea  is  used 
by  all  who  can  afford  it,  but  a  cheaper  sort,  said  to  be  the  produce  of  some 
part  of  the  Burman  territory,  is  an  article  of  great  and  general  demand.  It  is 
eaten  after  meals,i  with  garlic  and  sesamum  oil,  and  it  is  customary  to  offer 
it  to  guests  and  strangers  as  a  token  of  welcome.  The  returns  of  the  trade 
with  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  cotton,  ivory,  and  bee*s  ivax,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  British  woollens,  chiefly  broad  cloths  and  carpets.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  is  annually  very  considiirable,  it  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  70,000 
bales  of  three  hundred  pounds  each :  the  greater  part  of  it  is  cleaned :  the 
Ava  cotton  of  the  lower  provinces  is  of  a  short  staple,  but  that  of  the  upper, 
long,  and  of  a  fine  texture.  The  cotton  of  Pegu,  it  is  said,  is  sent  to  Cnitta- 
gong  and  Dacca,  and  is  the  material  of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins.  Another  line 
of  traffic  is  that  with  the  country  of  the  Shans,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Euro- 
peans, the  kingdom  of  Lao.  The  Shan  traders  repair  annually,  in  the  dry 
season,  to  the  Burman  country,  bringnoff  ^il^  ^^^m  stick  lac,  bee*s  wax,  a 
yellow  dye  wood,  various  drugs  and  gums,  raw  silk,  lacquered  ware,  ready 
made  jackets  stuffed  with  cotton,  onions  and  gariic,  turmeric,  and  coarse  sugar 
in  cakes :  the  chief  returns  arc  dry  fish,  nappi,  and  salt.  The  chief  fair  at 
which  the  shans  attend  is  at  Plek,  six  or  eight  miles  south  of  Ava,  on  a  small 
river  which  falls  into  the  Irawadi  under  the  walls  of  the  capital :  there  are 
several  smaller  fairs  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  and  one  more  con- 
siderable is  annually  held  at  the  Dagon  Pagoda,  near  Rangoon.** 

The  latest  accounts  which  reach  us,  from  various  quarters  of  the 
country  recently  acquired  from  the  Burmese,  show,  however,  that 
the  climate  is  such  as  to  prove  a  great  drawback  to  the  true  value 
of  such  possessions.  The  following  is  from  Cheduba^  dated  June  1, 
1826: 

**  The  south-west  monsoon  set  in  here  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  with 
Its  accompaniments,  violent  winds  and  rain :  for  some  day  s  previous  the  weather 
had  been  extremely  hot,  no  wind,  with  the  thermometer  fS^quently  as  high  as  • 
S^t  degrees.  From  this  period,  I  lun  sorry  to  say,  we  have  experienced  much 
sickness,  and  the  mortality  which  has  atl ended  our  men  has  been  very  great. 
On  the  1st  of  last  month,  our  strength  was  about  four  hundred  men.  forty  and 
more  of  whom  have  since  been  laid  in  their  graves,  and,  ere  this  month  is 
cloied,  I  dare  say,  twice  that  number  will  have  shared  the  same  ihte— our 
skdlL  in  hoapital  have  increased  from  fl^y  to  npwnrds  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  besides  convalescents  in  barracks  that  were  obliged  to  be  ^scharged 
to  make  room  for  others,  whose  cases  were  of  a  more  urgent  nature.  It  is 
fffulv  melaoeholy  to  aee  the  state  that  the  oorps  is  iu — from  the  cirenmstanoe 
it  this  being  only  the  commencement  of  the  healthy  season,  and  from  the 
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recent  calamitous  fate  before  ovr  eyes  whkh  atteikldd  ifae  army  In  Arracao^ 
similarly  situated  to  what  we  are  at  present,— despair  is  almost  TUibly  por« 
traycd  in  every  countenance !  and  such  is  the  baneful  influence  of  this  pesti- 
lential cHmate,  that  neither  ci^e  nor  attefttion  to  your  health  is  seemingly  of 
much  avail,  as  death  generally  seizes  the  yoAngest,  stoutest,  and  most  sober 
of  the  men — our  Bengal  servants  are  equally  as  sickly  as  the  European  sol- 
diers ;  the  fever,  however,  must  be  with  Vhem  of  a  less  degree,  as  few  have 
been  carri^  off  by  it ;  they  were,  however,  become  perfectly  helpless,  and 
look  miserable.** 

While  speaking  of  the  commerce  of  the  east,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  late  pressure  for  money  in  Calcutta,  which  was  occasioned  hy 
the  drains  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  demand  of  specie  for 
all  the  operations  of  Government,  which  led  to  the  opening  new 
loans,  and  procuring  cash  from  every  availahle  quarter.  It  appears^ 
^ft'om  recent  advices,  that  this  pressure  has  at  length  ahated:  as 
the  following  paragragh  from  a  Bengal  paper  of  July  3,  1826, 
which  states  the  causes  of  its  removal,  and  the  sources  from  whence 
relief  has  heen  obtained,  will  show : 

"  Treasure,  to  the  amount,  as  stated  to  us,  of  seventy  lacs  of  Rupees  arrived 
at  Calcutta  from  Bhurtpore,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  under  a  strong  escort,  and 
was  landed  on  Monday  morning. 

**  Fifty  lacs  from  Lucknow  are  also,  we  understand,  daily  expected.  This 
supply,  in  addition  to  the  ten  lacs  which  have  arrived  from  Cnittagong  and 
Arac&n,  and  the  twenty-five  that  may  be  daily  expected  from  Rangoon,  must 
eff^tually  relieve  the  Money  Market,  already,  Indeed,  in  a  recruiting  state.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  in  the 
commerce  of  India  was  likely  to  fall  very  short  in  quantity,  and 
some  loss  to  be  occasioned  to  the  planters  of  Indigo,  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  harvest  in  this  now  widely  cultivated  and  highly 
valuable  plant.  Letters  from  Calcutta,  to  the  14th  of  July,  give  a 
very  unfavourable  account  of  the  Indigo  crop.  One  letter,  of  the 
8th,  says :  "  The  general  opinion  of  the  crop  is,  that  it  will  be 
very  deficient.  The  estimated  quantity  is — 50,  GO,  to  70,000 
maunds.  Last  year's  crop  was  140,000  maunds.  The  river  is 
rapidly  rising,  and  the  crop,  in  no  case,  can  exceed  75,000  maunds. 
The  exports  to  England  will  consequently  be  from  10  to  12,000 
chests  less  tiian  last  season.  There  are  no  complaints  of  money 
being  scarce." — ^In  another  letter  of  the  13th,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
•  *^  accounts  of  the  Indigo  crop,  of  the  most  discouraging  descrip- 
tion, continue  to  be  received  firom  all  the  Indigo  districts  ;  and  the 
fulure,  particularly  in  Bengal,  is  Hkely  to  exceed  the  most  gloomy 
predictions.  There  is  no  Indigo  in  the  market ;  and  no  prices  are 
quoted  for  it.  Large  shipments  of  cotton  have  taken  place-— 
freights,  51.  10s.  to  71- ;  Exchange,  28.  to  28.  Id. ;  discount  on 
private  bills,  7  per  cent.;  European  goods  now  in  the  market^ 
selling  generally  at  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  per  sicca  rupee.'' 

Although  we  have  not  heard  of  .the  return  of  the  cholera 
morbus,  which  was  for  so  many  years  the  scourge  of  India ;  yet 
we  regret  to  observe,  by  a  paragraph  in  the  ^  India  Gazette'  of  the 
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early  part  of  July,*  the  existeDce  of  a  disease  in  Calcutta  which  is 
thns  described: 

^*  A  slight  epidemic,  we  anderstand,  prevails  at  present  in  Calcutta.  It  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  severe,  than  the  epidemic  fever  of  the  last 
two  years.  There  is  considerable  head-ache,  with  pains  of  back  and  limbs. 
It  runs  through  its  course  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  does  not  leave  the 
patient  so  debilitated  as  the  former  epidemic ;  neither  is  there  that  eruption 
of  the  skin,  impatience  of  light,  and  affection  of  the  joints  which  characterised 
the  dissease  alluded  to." 

As  some  of  the  Bengal  papers  have  inconsiderately  joined  in  the 
complaints  made  by  indiyiduals  against  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
intelligence  from  India,  given  in  onr  pages^  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  which  reaches  us  through  the  channels  of  their  own 
columns,  it  may  teach  them  a  useful  lesson  of  humility,  to  show 
them  that  the  best  among  themselves  are  not  infallible.  In  a 
number  of  the  *  Columbian  Press  Gazette'  some  time  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  following  paragraph  appeared : 

**  We  are  sorry  to  state,  that  a  letter  is  in  town,  (Calcutta,)  aimouncing  the 
shocking  intelligence  that  his  Majesty's  ship,  BarraemUa^  has  been  wrecked 
on  Madagascar,  and  all  the  crew,  including  captain  and  officers,  massacred 
by  the  natives  ;  this  letter  came  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the  melancholy  fact 
rests  on  authority  that  cannot  be  doubted/* 

Here  was  a  fact,  so  melancholy  in  its  nature,  so  calculated  to 
give  pain  to  numerous  individuals,  that  the  utmost  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  its  undoubted  truth  before  it  was 
issued  to  the  world  as  resting  on  unquestionable  authority.  It 
was  printed,  however,  and  copied  by  all  the  other  papers  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  certainty.  From 
a  paper  of  the  last  named  Presidency,  it  was  copied  into  an  English 
Journal  the  *•  Globe,'  and  read  by  many  here  as  a  piece  of  authentic 
information,  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  authority  vras  de- 
clared to  be  undoubted,  leaving  no  room  for  hope  or  suspicion  of 
its  inaccuracy.  In  a  few  days,  after  its  appearance  in  England, 
however,  a  paragragh  in  the  *  Globe' contradicted  the  whole  story,  by 
the  satisfactory  announcement  that  his  Majesty's  ship  Barracouia^ 
Instead  of  being  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  had  safely 
arrived  in  England  some  months  ago :  and  that  the  captain,  officers, 
and  all  the  crew,  instead  of  being  <^  itiassacred"  by  she  savage 
natives  of  Africa,  had  been  paid  off  at  Deptford,  and  were  now 
probably  enjoying  the  comforts  of  home,  and  a  snug  fire  side.  So 
much  for  the  **  undoubted  anthority"  on  which  this  **  shocking 
intelligence"  was  founded.  We  do  not  give  this  as  an  instance  of 
any  thing  but  liability  to  misinformation  and  error :  nor  do  we  re- 
proach the  ^  Columbian  Gazette,'  or  the  other  Indian  papers  for  their 
too  ready  credence  of  such  false  rumours.  But  this  we  say,  that 
when  matters  happening  in  their  own  hemisphere  are  so  imperfectly 
known  to  them :  they  might  exercise  some  indulgence  towards  others 
who  are  equally,  though  not  more  liable,  to  the  same  risk  of  being 
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tnisbformed  on  matters  passing  at  a  distance,  and  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible  to  receive  intelligence  but  through  the  channel  of  others. 

Madras. 

The  tranquillity  of  this  Presidency  is  seldom  disturbed  by  any 
remarkable  event ;  or,  if  such  events  occur,  they  make  no  noise 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort.  The  official  stiffness  and  state^ 
for  which  its  society  has  long  been  remarked  by  the  other  settle- 
ments in  India,  seems  to  extend  itself  to  something  more  than  their 
full  dresses,  and  formal  dinners.  The  minds  of  the  people  are 
never  ruffied  by  ithe  intrusion  of  public  discussion  on  any  topics^ 
likely  to  excite  their  feelings,  or  their  thoughts :  and  that  mental 
and  physical  repose,  so  much  an  object  of  desire  with  all  Asiatics, 
seems  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  possible  degree  at  Madras.  The 
only  article  of  public  intelligence  that  we  have  been  able  to  glean  • 
from  that  quarter,  and  this  through  the  intermediate  channel  of  an 
English  paper,  is  the  following,  under  date  of  Madras,  July  22  : 

"The  Honourable  the  Governor  left  the  Presidency  yesterdiay  afternoon  on 
a  tour  to  the  Provinces.  His  Excellency's  departure  was  announced  by  a 
salute  of  nineteen  guns  from  the  saluting  battery,  and  by  a  similar  complement 
from  Chepauk  Palace.*' 

Bombay. 

The  Bombay  papers  are  (if  the  reader  can  fancy  such  an  unusual 
combination)  amusingly  dull.  Having  gone  through  the  ^  Bombay 
Gazette,'  for  the  month  of  June  last,  we  perceived  nothing  but  a 
dreary  waste,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  Indian  intelligence, 
save  and  except  the  important  record  of  a  dinner,  an  anniversary 
or  a  ball,  on  which  occasion  the  utmost  freedom  of  panegyric  is 
permitted,  until  we  came  to  the  last  paper  of  the  month,  (the  28th,) 
in  which  is  the  following  amusingly  dull  lamentation  of  the  Editor, 
on  his  resignation  of  the  important  trusts  which  he  had  ably  dis- 
charged. It  is  worth  transcribing  for  the  information  of  the 
English  reader,  who  will  obtain  from  it  a  tolerably  accurate  impres- 
sion of  the  general  character  of  Indian  newspapers,  the  class  of 
subjects  they  discuss,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  they 
^lay  before  their  admiring  readers.     The  retiring  Editor  says : — 

**  This  being  the  last  time  of  our  superintending  the  '  Bombay  Oazette/  it 
might  be  considered  ungracious,  were  we  to  resign  an  employmrat  dedicated 
to  the  public  without  announcing  our  resignation,  and  ungrateful  if  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  patronage  were  dmitted.  We  therefore  venture  to  encroach 
on  the  space  usually  appropriated  to  narrative  and  speculation,  for  the  purposes 
of  conforming  to  custom,  discharg^^  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  talcing  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our  course  has  been  pursued. 
As  the  period  of  our  engagements  with  the  Bombay  Press  has  not  aoounded 
urith  incidents  calculated  to  awaken  public  attention,  and  give  interest  to  jour- 
nals or  weekly  prints,  our  resources  have  been  but  few  to  supply  novelty,  or 
nateiials  for  the  exercise  of  opinion.  Yet  we  have  experienced  that  indul- 
gence which  repays  anxiety,  and  approbation,  which  may  induce  as  to  resume 
our  labours  in  a  wider  field.  Unfortunately,  the  preference  usually  given  by 
l&DgllBhmen  to  foreign  productions,  does  not  extend  to  the  relation  of  events ; 
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and  still  leis  to  the  cHscassion  of  remote  transactions,  whioh  distance  of  timt 
and  space  equally  affect  in  the  scale  of  importance,  while  the  Indian  Press  has 
iittle  to  offer  thcin  but  occasional  dry  importations,  often  insipid,  and  some- 
times of  artificial  manu&cture.  Not  that  the  country  we  live  in  is  wholely 
b<irro.t ;  far  (Voni  it ;  but  some  of  its  produce,  imparting  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  has  long  been  forbidden  fruit ;  consequently  few  would  be  tempted 
to  pluck  it  at  the  risk  of  expulsion  from  ParadUCj  unless,  with  the  genius  of 
Milton,  the  hope  might  be  entertained  of  eclipsing  his  fame  by  the  benefit  of 
experience,  to  surpass  him  in  description,  and  add  new  horrors  to  the  fall  of 
man.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  trammels  with  which  public  informa- 
tion has  been  restrained,  or  the  paucity  of  interesting  subjects  for  discussion, 
as  we  have  shared  the  difficulties  with  our  cotemporiuries,  it  is  far  from  our 
intention  to  complain  of  them  as  hardships  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  to  men- 
tion them  as  an  apology  for  the  Indian  Press  generally,  of  which  every  one  may 
take  advantage  according  to  their  several  necessities ;  provided  that,  as  elerki 
formeriy  claimed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  by  being  able  to  readj  this  apology 
shall  not  extend  to  those  who  cannot  write.  In  conducting  a  public  paper, 
the  hope  of  pleasing  all  who  perused  it  we  never  indulged,  and  considoing 
.that  decided  principles  of  whatever  description,  must  give  offence  to  some,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  endeavours  to  avoid  giving  it  have  been  gene- 
rally fortunate.  If  we  have  ever  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  was 
mow  troin  inndvertancy  than  intention ;  and  public  candour  has  not  left  us 
reason  for  thinning  it  has  often  been  imputed  to  design.  A  few  individual 
exceptions  to  liberal  construction  are  scarcely  deserving  notice ;  particulariy 
when  arising  from  that  ignorance  of  language  mcapable  of  discerning  inferences 
from  facts,  or  the  heavy  intellect  which  mistakes  irony  for  grave  assertion. 
However  severe  the  stagnation  of  public  incidents  may  have  been  felt  by  those 
employed  in  recording  them,  we  have  seldom  offered  lamentations  in  the  room 
of  intelligence,  or  endeavoured  to  enlighten  our  readers  by  informing  them  that 
the  weather  was  cloudy.  If  our  pages  have  been  dull,  we  have  never  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  society  by  the  sacrifice  of  private  feelings  to  propitiate  pub- 
lic favour.  If  we  have  had  opinions  to  combat,  or  attacks  to  repel,  we  have 
never  substituted  invective  for  argument,  nor  scurrility  for  facts.  In  resigning 
charge  of  the  *  Bombay  Gazette,'  our  solicitude  for  its  success  has  not  been 
diminished ;  and  as  the  conduct  of  those  still  concerned  in  it  claims  every  at- 
tention to  their  interests,  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  the  printing  department  will  be  greatly  improved,  by  the  arrival  of  our 
English  paper ;  and  as  no  attention  will  be  wanting,  we  feel  confident,  that 
the  liberality  which  now  claims  oar  gratitude  will  continue  its  support  to  our 
Sttcoessor.'* 

After  Mb  honourable  retreat  of  the  old  Editor,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced approach  of  the  new,  one  might  have  anticipated  a  dehut 
corresponding  to  the  expecftationa  raised.  We  can  imagine  the 
newspaper  readers  of  Bombay,  speculating,  during  this  anxious 
interval,  on  the  probable  line  of  politics  to  be  pursued  by  the  new . 
candidate  for  fame :  on  the  length  and  merits  of  the  first  leading 
article  fi  om  bis  pen,  on  the  able  development  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples, and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  glance  over  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  at  the  period  of  his  accession  to  officcy  or  to  power. 
Judge  then,  gentle  reader !  what  must  have  been  their  disappoint- 
nkent,  when,  on  opening  the  new  paper,  which  was  now  enlarged 
from  a  quarto  to  a  folio  sheet,  as  if  on  purpose  to  provoke  enlarged 
expectations,  the  following  original  matter,  in  the  shape  of  an 
Editorial  or  leading  article,  was  all  that  presented  itself  to  their 
disappointed  vision : 

''  In  spite  of  our  endeavours  to  give  our  readers  something  novel  on  the  occa- 
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•ion  of  entering  upon  our  new  calling,  we  are  driyen  to  the  necessity  of  tell* 
ing  tbem  the  old  story  oyer  again,  that  we  have  neither  had  arriyals  nor  de- 
partures during  the  past  week.  Bombay,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  a 
place  almost  entirely  devoid  of  incident ;  and  the  only  thing  therefore  in  the 
shape  of  intelligence,  which  we  can  expect  to  convey  in  our  weekly  periodi- 
cal, must  be  derived  from  other  quarters.  Tlras  dependant  on  foreign  aid. 
we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  submit,  and  our  submission  we  fearwUi 
be  but  too  Aotorious  on  the  perusal  of  our  present  number.  In  our  subsequent 
columns  will  be  found  thr^  lat  <>i  news  from  the  sister  Presidencies,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  articUs  of  Inleit  st  as  we  luve  been  able  to  extract  from  our 
European  files  recently  icceU  nl  h\  i!i;  riina  ships.  We  must  beg  to  solicit 
the  Indulgence  of  our  readers  towards  our  first  attempt,  and  until  we  find  our- 
selves more  at  home,  and  have  had  time  to  look  into  those  extensive  subjects 
of  foreign  politics,  and  domestic  economy,  with  which  the  journals  and  peri- 
odical publications  abound. 

''  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  free  trader,  Elphinttone, 
will  put  to  sea  to-day  or  not,  the  following,  however,  is  a  list  of  her  passen- 
gers : — Capt.  John  Webster,  Lieut.  McLean,  Mr.  Suter,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mrs. 
Hogg,  Miss  J.  Hogg,  Miss  L.  Hogg,  Miss  E.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  J.  Hogg.** 

*^  Here  be  tmthB  V* — ^What  can  the  well-educated  and  iatelligent 
members  of  the  civil  and  military  services  of  India  desire  after 
this  1 — ^Was  there  no  one  among  either  of  these  extensive  bodies  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  reputation  of  their  country,  for  good  taste, 
to  say  nothing  of  good  sense,  or  refinement  of  understanding,  to 
give  the  Editor  a  line  of  remonstrance  or  advice,  or  even  to  help 
him  to  better  materials  for  the  paper  of  the  succeeding  week  ? — 
The  Editor  had  correspondents,  it  is  true ;  for^  in  the  paper  of 
July  5th,  the  first  Number  that  was  issued  under  his  management, 
he  announces  the  receipt  of  a  communication,  in  the  following 
terms : — ^^  Timmy  Tickle  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  present 
Number ;  but,  in  our  next,  he  mav  rely  on  due  attention  being  paid 
to  his  accidental  discovery."  Atter  a  whole  week,  therefore,  to 
examine  and  deliberate  on  this  elegant  production  of  British  genius 
in  the  East,  it  was  inserted  at  full  length,  occupying  a  column  and 
a  half  of  a  large  folio  newspaper.  We  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  extracts  of  the  prose  and  verse  (for  the  production  includes 
each),  to  give  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the  materials  which  the 
'  Bombay  Gazette'  thinks  worthy  of  being  laid  before  its  numerous 
and  intelligent  readers. 

**  The  following  amiable  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crankum,  of  Slanderem  Hall,  near  Garden  Reach,  not  1000  miles  from  the 
City  of  All  asses :  (City  of  Palaces.) 

**  Mr.  C. — ^Why  my  love  you  really  worry  me  to  death,  you  make  my  life 
quite  a  burthen  to  me — toothless  lump  of  spleen,  I  wish  I  was  rid  of  yon 
(aside.) 

"  Mrs.  C. — ^That's  your  own  vile  temper  Mr.  Crankum,  I've  had  my  own  way 
much  too  long  in  Ehigland  to  resign  it  now,  or  oven  have  it  dUputed  by  you  ; 
hut  here  are  visitors  coming,  don*t  let  them  see  that  we  have  been  quarrel- 
ling already  my  love,  we  have  only  been  three  days  together  my  dear 
Crankum,  after  a  16  years  separation,  it  would  look  so  very  odd,  our  naioes 
will  be  all  over  Calcutta.  , 

"  Enter  Mrs,  Gab. 

**  Mrs.  C. — (Smiling  beautiiully  Satanic)  my  dear  Mrs.  CJab  how  di  do,  its  a 
very  long  time  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  you  are  really  look- 
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ing  as  yoUBg  as  ever.    My  sweet  Husband  too  is  looking  charmingly,  and  ra 
stoat,  don't  you  thlnli  so  ? 

*'  Mrs.  6.  Rimarkibly  yell  indeed ;  Hindy  appears  to  hagree  with  him  at 
hall  events  ;  but  my  dear  Eliza,  yat  ship  did  you  come  in. 

'*  Mrs.  C.  In  the  Linkum  FiddeliuM,  Cant.  Chaw  the  wind,  a  very  gooda 
man,  we  were  on  the  whole  very  comfortable  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  Cadet, 
Mr.  Josephus  Miilerius,  making  love  to  my  young  Daughter,  ^hich  rather 
annoyed  me,  the  voyage  would  have  been  delightful. 

Mrs  G.  A  young  Cadet  hiudeed ! !  When  there  hare  so  many  Civilians^  & 
in  hindy  an  Hestablishment  his  hevery  thing  ? 

Mrs.  C.  True,  very  true  Mrs  Gab.  I  have  been  long,  very  long  separated 
lirom  my  dear  Huband,  but  the  education  of  my  children  Mr.<).  Gab,  that  has 
indeed  been  a  task,  and  yet  my  beloved  Crankum  does  not  {hink  them  very 
clever. 

**  Mr.  C.  Clever !  big  an  Ass  as  I  am,  I  can  see  that  money  has  been  expended 
on  them  to  very  little  purpose  they  are  great  gaukies  and  can  scarcely  write 
faside)  (to  Mrs  C.)  pardon  me  my  darling^  I  only  saicf  that  I  thought  moggy 
did  not  dance  so  elegantly  as  she  might  have  done,  owing  no  doubt  to  her 
being  cooped  up  in  a  nasty  ship. 

**  Mrs.  C.  The  mind,  the  mind  my  dear  Mrs.  Gab,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  every  thing,  and  to  that  alone  have  I  devoted  all  my  time. 

*^  Mrs.  €htb,  no  doubt  on  it.  Hintillect !  Hintellect,  his  hevery  thing,  Mrs. 

Crankum,  honloy  give  me  Hintellect,  as  Mr.  Drummer  says,  and  I  will  make 

it  hanser  hevery  useful  porpoise ;  but  I  have  several  calls  to  make,  my  dear  Mrs. 

Crankum,  so  good  by. 

**  Mrs.  C.  Good  morning  my  love,  you  are  the  kindest  creature,  my*dear  (to 

Mr.  Crankum)  pray  hand  Mrs.  Gab  to  her  Carriage,  good  morning (exit 

fllrs.  Gab." 

**  I  am  first  cousin  to  the  divel  on  two  sticks,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that— 

"  This  happy  pair  ere  three  weeks  had  expired. 
fBut  the  Cfrcy  mare  was  far  the  better  Horse) 
To  it  they  went,  and  each  with  fury  fired. 
She  caird  him  fool,  with  epithets  much  worse 

Then  stamp'd  and  tore  and  shook  her  skinny  fist 
("  My  Eye  !  how  she  did  sputter,  foamy  and  Grin" — ) 
Her  mouth  was  screw'd  to  such  a  hideous  twist 
She  look*d  the  image  of  grim  death  and  sin. 

Have  I  come  back  to  India,  stupid  lout, 
To  be  thus  talked  to,  and  my  daughters  by, 
Am  I  ?  she  screamed — her  two  last  stumps  fell  out 
Then  down  she  fell  and  grumbled  out  a  sigh. 

Off  ran  Crancum — fingers  in  his  ears 

I  had  but  little  sense  before,  he  sadly  cried. 

Oh  would  she  ne'er  had  come,  he  said  vrith  tears, 

She  hawk's  an^  spits  and  is  so  dirty  fied. 

Before  a  stranger  only  see  her  smile 

You'd  think  that  butter  could  not  melt  vritkin  her 

But  coarse  and  gross,  intemperately  vile 

And  slander  loves,  much  better  than  her  dinnei*. 

(Signed)  *'  Bill  VVipbopp." 

After  this,  one  might  expect  admission  into  the  columns  of  the 
*  Bomhay  Gazette/  for  any  thing  that  the  lowest  intellect  could  pro- 
duce. But  it  seems  there  are  communications  inferior  in  merit 
eren  to  this  (in  the  eye,  at  least,  of  the  Bomhay  Editor — though 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  ouo  to  conjecture  what  they  could 
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resemble) :  for,  in  the  succeediDg  week's  paper,  July  19tb,  he  has 
the  following  announcement  to  correspondents :  *^  Timmy  Dog- 
grell's  poetical  efiFiidlOn  has  been  received ;  and  is,  we  think,  replete 
with  drollery  and  waggish  humour ;  but  being  xather  pointed  or  §a, 
•and  not  exactly  of  that  stemp  which  toe  patronize^  we  most  decline 
inserting  it  in  the  Gazette.'^  If  these  specimens  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment be  not  the  most  favorable  for  the  reputation  of  the  paper  for 
which  they  are  selected,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  impartially 
taken  from  the  series  for  June  and  July,  the  latest  Numbers  that 
have  reached  this  country,  and  are  found  in  the  consecutive  order 
of  dates  as  referred  to  in  the  text. 

This,  then,  is  the  Paper  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  patronizes,  in 
which  Mr.  Warden  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Bombay 
Government  hold  shares  !  This  is  the  Paper  principally  used  as 
an  engine  of  the  East-India  Company's  highest  functionaries, 
against  an  upright  judge  of  the  King's  Court  at  Bombay  I  and  these 
are  the  sort  of  compositions  which  prove  the  great  zeal  of  these 
professing  philanthropists,  for  the  advancement  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual refinement  among  our  native  Indian  subjects  !  Why,  there 
is  scarcely  a  purvoe  among  their  Hindoo  clerks  who  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  such  a  publication. 

Centrju.  India. 

The  contents  of  the  Native  Indian  Papers  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Punja  is  again  the  scene  of  military  t>perations,  and  that  Runjeet 
J^gh  has  resumed  his  purpose  of  attempting  to  extend  his  do- 
minions at  the  expense  of  the  Afghans.  The  distressed  state  of 
that  countiy  is  highly  favourable  to  his  views.  The  rival  kings, 
Mahmood  and  Shuja,  are  equally  fugitives,  the  former  with  his  son 
Kamran,  being  in  inconsiderable  force  at  Herat,  and  the  latter 
living  privately  within  the  British  territory,  or  at  least  till  lately. 
The  country  is  divided  between  the  sons  of  Fateh  Khan,  who  are 
always  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  who  have  no  hereditary  nor 
personal  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Afghan  tribes.  At  the 
same  time,  religious  differences,  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  are 
likely  to  animate  the  Afghans  against  the  Sikhs,  and  may  supply 
the  place  of  a  legitimate  and  consolidated  Government.  Possibly 
Shujah's  recent  departure  from  Loodhiana,  if  correctly  reported, 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Runjeet  Singh,  whose  policy  it  obviously 
is,  to  offer  to  the  Afghans,  a  king  whom  they  have  obeyed,  and  to 
whom  they  were  as  much  attached  as  their  capricious  and  lawless 
character  permitted  them  to  be  to  any  ruler.  For  re-instating  him 
in  part  of  his  possessions,  the  eastern  portion  of  Peshawer*  and  its 
dependencies,  may  be  the  price  ;  and  they  will  be  more  easily  pur- 
'  ^ased,  we  should  think,  in  this  manner,  than  by  a  hostile  collision 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  Afghans. 

Oriental  ikrald,  VoU  12.  H 
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Java. 

Th«  accounts  from  tbis  quarter  are  far  from  satisfactory :  tfaef 
vary,  howevtr,  so  Much  in  their  detai]0,  that  it  is  extremely  4iffi- 
^alt  to  eoUeet  hem  tbe  i^eaMral  mass  a  laithM  summary  of  the 
whole.  The  fblloiniig  ate  the  pHiioi|id  eommuiueations  receired,. 
and  are  g iFen  in  the  progreenve  order  of  the  dates.  The  first  is 
through  Siagapore  ;  under  date  of  tbe  6th  of  Jaly,  which  says  v^ 

'*  Oar  IMters  from  BaftMia  eom«  down  to  the  2M  o<  Uct  nooih.  W^  toam 
I^MB  fkam  that  an  action  had  tak«a  place  to  the  fiastward,  between  a  body  of 
Patch  4ioep«  and  the  iosargents,  in  which  the  former  suffered  seyerely .  The 
date  of  the  affair  is  not  staled,  but  we  believe  it  to  have  taken  place  close  to 
j^rambanan.  The  European  force  had  two  Captains  and  one  Lieutenant  killed, 
and  amongst  Uie  wounded  we  regret  to  observe  the  name  of  CafHtain  de  Stenrs, 
eoafideotial  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  de  Kock,  and  a  young  omcer  of  promi- 
sing spirit  and  gillantry.  The  Javanese  are  represented  to  have  exhioited  a 
skill  and  determination  on  this  occasion  superior  to  what  they  had  formerly 
shown.'* 

Accounts  of  nearly  two  months  later  have  reached  Holland,  hy 
arriyds  direct.  The  following  is  an  article,  dated  at  the  Uagoe, 
on  the  19th  ultimo : 

*'  The  Z^hvr^  Captain  Osgood,  has  brougltt  no  papers,  but  seme  aoeonnts 
■flrom  Java  to  the  10th  Augist,  from  which  it  appeara,  that  the  measures  taken 
to  reduce  the  rebellious  districts,  and  which  were  At  first  successful,  liad  been 
suspended,  two  Javanese  Princes  of  our  party  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
tile  rebels.  Many  of  those  who  had  already  submitted  were  induced  to  recom- 
mence hostilities,  so  that  the  tract  of  country  in  which  the  insurrection  pre- 
vailed, vras  too  extensive  to  be  wholly  otecupied  by  our  troops,  and  General 
de.  Rock  hful  therefore  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  occupation  of  the 
most  important  points  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforeemeats  <uily  expected 
from  the  Netherlands.  When  the  letters  were  dispatched,  two  strong  detach- 
Bients  were  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  on  board  the  King  qf  tke  Netherlandt, 
and  the  Jon^  Adriana^  which  sailed  from  here  in  April ;  and  as  ten  other 
Mps  left  our  ports  about  the  same  time  with  troops,  reinforcements  to  the 
amoont  of  1,000  men  probaWy  arrived  about  the  end  of  August  and  beghmisg 
af  ^September.  Meantime  the  necessity  of  a  powerful  Javanese  Government 
at  DjocJocarta  was  so  much  felt,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  appoint  the 
Sultan  dethroned  in  1819  by  the  English,  to  direct  the  afiidrs  of  the  Govern- 
ment wHh,  and  for,  his  very  young  great  grandson.  Messrs.  Engelhard  and 
Bfnntighe  wese  apnoiated  to  aeeompany  the  old  Saltan  to  Djocjeeaita.  On  the 
J0th  Jnly,  and  4th  and  1 1th -of  August,  onr  troops  were  engaged  with  the 
rebels  at  Kaljebow,  Bontol,  and  Kalidjenkin,  and  had  beaten  them  without 
much  loss  on  onr  side ;  in  the  last  action,  a  handful  of  Europeans  under 
Major  Bollewyn,  repnlsed  the  enemy  led  trv  Diponegoro,  in  epite  of  the  oon- 
Aisipn  whi<di  had  arisen  amoi^  the  Native  Troops  in  onr  service.  In  CelidiaB, 
«ilUm  seem  to  take  a  fnvoarable  turn  thropgh  the  increasing  influence  jof  oyir 
ally»  Aroe  Lombo.** 

The  following  evtiaet  of  another  lett^^  from  the  same  qnarter, 
and  brought  by  the  same  ship,  has  been  posted  at  one  of  the  mer- 
can^  f  ^ee  hoaees  in  the  city,  aad  is  eoneidered  to  he  perfectly 
aotiientio : 

**  Sfaiee  our  laat,  an  alarmiDg  ohange  has  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  Jawi, 
la  aoaseoiieace  of  tlie  rebel  ohief  having  gained  a  very  considerable  advantage 
over  the  Dntcb  troope  in  a  most  unexpected  manner,  which  has  so  much  g)r 
eouraged  the  enemy,  that  fears  were  entertained  he  would  follow  up  fna 
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nifaatage,  whic|r,  in  the  weak  s^ate  of  onr  |orc«9,  lie  •?ri»inl]r  miflil  do  with 
iuniMinUy.  Three  hundred  pmd  ^rty  nea,  hQweyer,  hfiTe  arriTod  from  tbe 
KeiUierla^ds,  withui  a  day  or  two,  in  the  Jw^ge  Aai^^a,  (J^?a  PaciOBt)  and 
NeUieriand  K^ning,  whiob  i%  ill  prove  a  ebeck,  if  the^  arriFe  sooa  enongh  at 
the  9eat  of  war.  Ve^s^lf  bfiTe  fil»o  been  M^b^pvp  to  hmg  Iwck  troops  from  the 
Dutports.    We  hope  to  see  more  troops  arriye  soon  firon  tbe  Netharlaiids." 

Id  ooQseqveope  of  ibi^  infoniuttipo^  t^  ikt^eptioo  m>{  jtbil  Jktch 
<j0ver«mept  baa  been  c^^i  tp  tb«  9ll^bj^9t  <rf  w*djng  put  n>- 
iufbrcemeats^  imd  iLccordiogJy  %qcoiMit#  4'^»oi  th^  H/sUon  of  the 
6tb  of  DepftiQber  ^oo^uiwe,  fb^f  tbi?  Ipog  ital^^d  of  e^p^jon  to 
-fFava  ynfi  sp^ed^y  s^.  The  troops  «m^  fo  b^  carried  <mt  m  the 
fTat^lgq^  f^w^enaevy  wid  Zeetf»,  ship*  of  tbp  Iwe.  Some  diffi- 
culty had  occurred  in  getting  seamfio  to  coI^pl^te  tbeir  cowpleoifiQt, 
but  that  difficulty  bad  been  got  over.  Tb^  tFat^loOy  fFi^aaenaery 
and  Heeimp  will  tajce  o^t  2^100  soldiers.'  The  rest  of  the  expedi- 
tion, eonaisting  of  a  irigfUe  and  sonie  brigs,  were  to  sail  from 
Flashing. 

Sbgapore  napers  to  the  9th  July  have  reocbed  Londop.  |t  i^ 
reported  that  the  mission  to  Slain,  upder  Captain  Burq^y,  h^ 
iMled.  A  newspaper  is  to  be  establisbad  at  Sil^fucca.?— T1i9  foHow<* 
tag  is  fron  the  ^  Singapore  Chronicle '  of  July  6 : — 

**  The  ship  Hvnter  has  returned  from  Shm  sipce  pur  last.  She  laft  ^ai^p^ 
al^put  the  middle  of  May,  at  ^hich  time  t)ie  Mission  hrig  Omardiaf^  jrwi  re- 
qeivinif  on  board  the  presents  from  the  i^^ourt  and  pr^yaring  ror  4ep^rtHr«U-r 
Captain  Buniev  expected  tojeavj^  about  the  end  of  June,  so  thfitbe  m§y  he 
expected  to  arrive  here  very  shprtly.  We  ure  not  awjure  of  the  result  of  Captu^ 
)3umey's  ne^ociations,  but  report  says  that  they  have  entirely  £ftiled«  tl>e 
Siamese  Cpurt  having  peremptorily  refused  to  agrep  ^p  the  rpstorat|pn  of  ^ 
King  of  Kedah ;  mid  from  the  accounts  from  Tring^uin  of  tht'  arrival  th^r©  jrf 
a  deputation  from  Siam,  it  would  appear  that  th«y  have  no  ii^e^ioa  of  re- 

{inqui^hing  their  right  of  interference  in  the  a^airs  of  the  Malayan  £f^tes.  W^ 
nope  that  the  |«!nvoy  has  found  this  jealpus  and  ovejrl^ring^pjople  )^ss  \if^ 
praeticable  on  the  subject  of  cpmpieice,  whjph  is  of  nu>re  importaqfe  to  th^ 
interests  of  our  country,  TJie  Ministers,  hpwever,  seem  to  be  ^ware,  that  by 
the  free  admission  ot  fpreigners  intp  Siaqi,  the  enslaved  people  would  soofi 
levn  the  benefits  of  liberty,  ajjd  the  pre?en>  ^tjomijjablp  system  of  jtyraqnr 
would  he  in  ^fS^i  awi  frgm  this  arise?  their  je^pusy  pf  JSuropeans/' 

Nev  SouTn  Wa^es. 
The  intelUgtnee  froin  this  quarter  ext^ds  to  the  begjlpning  qf 
August.  iThe  pfpflpejity  of  the  colony  conti4ues  to  fidv^uce;  4fli 
jthe  cuUivatiop  of  sugar,  and  imiip^faetMre  of  ruui,  w^  piVMraedi«g 
satiafactorily.  Atrong  obJAetioDs  wera  urged,  however,  on  the  spot, 
against  the  operatioBS  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
recently  established  In  liondon,  with  what  justice,  we  arp  hardly 
prepared  to  say^  The  intelligenpe  generally  recei?ad  fiwm  the 
colony,  in  England,  is  of  a  nature  to  induce  ftirther  enterprise  to 
be  dirocted  towards  that  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  accordipgjy, 
we  find  th#  following  paragraph  in  a  Plymouth  apd  JfavQn^^Kt 
,  paper,  of  th»  past  month.    The  writer  sayB  :-*r- 

''  fimigralion  to  New  Booth  Wales  has  been  encouraged  here  by  the  flat- 
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tering  recounts  received  from  leTerallndlvidiials,  imtlves  of  these  V^wns,  who 
hare  settled  in  tliat  rising  colonjr,  and  have  realised  handsome  fortunes.  Last 
week  the  ship  Elizabeth  sailed  from  this  port  with  several  settlers,  among 
whom  was  Major  Elrington,  of  this  town,  who  has  sold  his  commission,  and 
received  a  grant  of  9,000  acres,  sitnate  about  160  milee  from  Sidney,  which 
he  intends  to  cultivate/* 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  that  information  of  a  contrary  descrip- 
tion, if  it  comes  in  an  unsuspected  form,  should  be  also  submitted 
to  the  public  eye.  We  accordingly  transcribe  from  the  ^Australian,' 
a  paper  published  in  New  South  Wales,  under  the  date  of  Sidney, 
July  26,  1826,  the  following  strictures  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Agricultural  Company,  written  on  the  spot,  and  open,  of  course,  to 
refutation  if  found  inaccurate : — 

**  The  Directory  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  have  had  little  to 
-record  in  the  deeds  of  their  mighty  establishment  during  the  year  1825.    So 
little  that  when  their  annual  report  reached  us,  we  did  not  think  it  worthy  of 
publicity  through  our  columns.    Next  January  the  case  will  be  diflFerent — 
they  will  have  to  recount  the  great  deeds  of  the  Colonial  Committee— they 
will  have  to  dilate'  on  the  accomplished  hoaxes  that  have  been  played  off-- 
the  delusions  that  have  been  practised  on  the  unthinking  Colonists— thev  will 
"have  to  describe  how  they  advertised  two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  bllU 
on  England  as  a  small  venture,  at  a  time  when  exchange  was  higher  than  ever 
■known  in  the  Colony,  previous  to  their  advertisement,  or  than  probably  will 
ever  again  be  known,  as  long  as  New  South  Wales  exists  as  a  Colony— they 
vrill  have  to  chuckle  at  thus  profiting  in  a  small  way,  of  the  embarrassments 
<of  the  Colony— they  will  have  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  distant  agents 
for  their  Ingenuity  in  cigoling  the  Colonial  Government  out  of  the  best  me- 
chanics Port  Macquarie  could  produce,  at  a  time  when  the  business,  and  the 
works  and  the  projects  of  every  man  in  the  Colony  were  at  a  stand-still  for 
want  of  the  same  description  of  men  these  agents  carried  off  by  ship  loads  at 
a  time,  to  Port  Steven— they  will  have  to  exult  at  the  dexterity  of  tlie  same 
agents,  in  drainUig  the  Colony  of  the  best  portion  of  its  breeding  stock,  by 
just  stepping  in  with  tempting  offers,  and  tempting  prices,  at  the  period  when 
trade  was  stagnant,  when  the  poor  farmers  were  labouring  under  a  temporary 
embarrassment,  and  when  ready  money  happened  to  be  scarce  among  every 
xlass,  and  amongst  all  persons  except  those  possessed  of  the  two  or  three 
*pound  advances  on  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company's  sharea— they  will 
really  have  so  many  subjects  to  congratulate  the  mass  of  proprietors  on,  at 
their  next  annual  meetUig,  that  In  place  of  having  to  draw  up  a  report,  occupy  tog 
«ix  puges  of  a  small  pamphlet,  we  may  expe<H  to  see  a  large  octavo  volume, 
containing  not  merely  a  statement,  in  general  terms,  "  that  every  thing  con- 
nected wuh  the  Company  has  continued  to  proceed  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner;"  "  that  dispatches  have  been  received"  by  two  ships,  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  two  ships,  containing  a  few  paltry  sheep,  "that  measures  had  been 
arranged"  for  "  commencing  the  survey  of  parts  of  the  Colony,'  "  that  thwe 
surveys  were  expected  to  occupy  about  three  months,"  that  economy  was  the 
nling  principle  in  the  management  of  their  affiurs,  that  they  had  been  more 
lucky  In  their  purchases  than  private  individuals,  that  "  they  have  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  difficulties  in  the  acquisition  to  the  Colony  of  such  numbers 
(of  sheep,  &c.)  as  it  may  seem  desirable  for  them  to  obtato,"  and  lastly,  that  a 
steam  engine  is  about  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Colony,  to  be  used  in  working  the 
coal  mines  ;  we  shall  expect  to  see  not  a  general  detail  like  the  above— the  last 
report ;  but  minute  particulars  of  the  flourishtog  condition  of  the  Company, 
of  the  tocreased  stock  of  the  Company,  not  imported,  but  purchased,  just  when 
hard  times  compelled  the  poor  to  look  around  for  a  little  temporary  assistance, 
and  to  accept  this  assistance  from  the  Company,  at  the  cost  of  lasting  depres- 
sion, and  by  the  ruto  of  themselves  todivldually,  and  to  the  iigury  of  the 
Colony  g^erally .    Th^  will  have  plenty  of  topics  for  exultatipn ;  they  wiU 
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Inure  to  show  that  the  best  brood  mares  are  in  the  pbssession  of  the  Company  \ 
the  best  merinoes  have  been  sold  to  them ;  the  best  homed  cattle  are  grazing 
on  their  million  acres ;  the  best  mechanics  aie  employed  by  them — all  these 
advantages  being  obtained,  through  the  misfortunes  of  the  Colony,  and  by  an 
undue  preference  being  given  to  the  Company. 

*'  The  encroaehments  of  the  Company  should  have  been  resisted  by  the 
people  from  the  moment  of  the  publicatioa  of  the  Act  which  incorporated 
them.  Public  meetings  ought  to  have  been  called  to  get  them  disfranchised, 
if  practicable,  or  at  least,  to  render  their  movements  as  inoffensive  as  possi- 
ble. Petition  after  petition  should  have  been  dispatched  to  England,  in  order 
to  beseech  the  British  Ministry  to  limit,  instead  of  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Company,  and  to  restrain  them,  at  least,  wi:hin  their  first  boundaries,  if 
they  could  not  without  breach  of  fidth  disfranchise  them,  instead  of  bounti- 
AiUy,  yet  injudiciously,  lavishing  favour  upon  favour,  and  acceding  to  en- 
croachment upon  encroachment.  The  Colonists  ought  severally  and  unitedly 
to  have  resisted  the  Company  within  the  Colony.  In  a  body  they  ought  to 
have  shown  to  the  Colonial  Government,  in  spite  of  orders  from  home,  that 
every  indulgence  granted  to  the  Company  was  an  act  ef  injustice  committed 
against  themselves,  and  the  abstraction  of  nsefvl  mechanics  was  most  of  all 
injurious  at  the  present  period ;  and  the  Colonists  would  have  most  surely 
consulted  their  own  welrare  and  their  own  interests,  both  present  and  future, 
had  they  never  been  seduced  into  the  folly  of  selling  to  the  Company  the 
pick  of  their  stock,  the  flower  of  their  brood*mares,  and  the  finest  of  theif 
merinoes. 

*'*'  We  have,  as  yet,  said  but  little  about  surrendering  the  coal  mines,  on  a 
long  lease  of  thiny-one  years  to  this  Company.  The  energies  of  the  Colo-  • 
nists,  had  they  been  exerted  opportunely,  would  certainly  have  prevented 
this  sacrifice  of  thQ  colonial  interests.  Who,  it  will  be  argued,  could  have 
foreseen  that  an  agricultural  company,  obtaining  a  charter  of  ineorporatieii, 
professedly,  and  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  feeders  of  sheep  and  wool 
growers,  would  convert  themselves  into  miners  and  coal  dealers  1  We  an- 
swer, every  body  might  have  suspected  the  worst,  from  those  who  were  tlm 
chief  promoters  of  the  original  scheme." 

Pacific  Islakds. 
liCtteis  from  Bio  Janeiro  state,  that  information  has  been 
receired  there  of  the  Blossom  frigate  having  touched  at  Pitcaim's 
island,  in  the  South  Sea,  where,  some  few  years  since,  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty  had  found  a  retreat.  Old  Adams,  the  last  survivor 
of  these  unfortunate  individuals,  was  living,  and  in  tolerable  good 
health.  The  population  had  so  much  increased,  that  the  scarcity 
of  wood  for  fuel,  and  other  purposes,  was  heginnbg  to  be  felt,  and 
fears  were  entertained  of  a  greater  diminution  of  this  valuable 
article  from  the  increasing  number  of  dwellings  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  added,  that  Adams  wished  for  some  of  hb  com- 
munity to  be  removed  to  New  Holland,  many  expressing  their 
desire  for  such  a  proceeding. 

Cafe  or  Good  Hofs. 
'  We  have  received  papers  and  letters  from  this  Colony  up  to  the 
25th  October ;  and  we  regret  to  perceive  that  the  calamities,  botl^ 
physical  and  political,  by  which  it  has  been  for  so  many  years 
afflicted,  are  yet  far  from  being  entirely  removed.  The  crops  of 
last  year  were  so  deficient  that  a  great  scarcity  of  bread,  prevails 
Uffoughout  the  interior  ^tricts ;  and  many  of  the  com  farmers 
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had  petiMofied  (though  it  scenid  inefl^tn^lly)  for  a  supply  of  seed 
wheat  from  Governinent.  The  younj(  crops  (just  getting  into  com 
at  the  date  of  our  advices)  are  in  many  places  i^ected  hy  ruatf 
and  on  the  northern  frontier  also  ravaged  by  Ywarms  of  Iogbi^. 
The  inhahitants  are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  yet  ia 
place  of  being  relieved  by  the  Government,  hdve  been  burdened 
by  new  ones.  The  rates  of  postage  too  have  been  increased 
throughout  the  Colooy,  and  newspapers,  which  had  hitherto  been 
transmitted  free  of  charge  and  tin^iiaiB^ped^  are  now  saddled  both 
with  stamps  and  postage — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Ghvemment 
Qazctte,  which  by  this  manoeuvra  is  enabled  to  secure  almost  a 
total  monopoly  of  the  mercantile  and  other  advertisements,  fcc. 

These  however  are  but  slight  matters,  compared  with  many  other 
grievances  which  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  twelve  years'  administra- 
tratiori  has  entailed  on  this  unfortunate  settlement.  The  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  by  extravagant  issues  of  paper  in  direct 
tontravention  of  solemn  public  engagements ;  the  sudden  settle- 
iBent  by  the  Home  Government  of  thft  exchange  at  the  depreciated 
rate  ;  the  effect  of  the  numerous  monopolies  and  restrictions  bottr 
tpon  the  internal  and  export  trade  of  the  Colony  ;  the  enorraoua 
burthens  imposed  to  raise  money  to  snpport  a  lavisli  expenditure 
6u  country  houses,  marine  villas,  salaries  and  allowances  for  para- 
sites and  pet  functionarieSy^-^ovemmeDt  farms  for  breeding  race 
itorse^-  and  above  all,  on  that  most  useless  and  expensive  of  all 
Colonial  corps  the  Cape  Regftn^iit — these  aie  but  a  sample  of  the 
hteasinga  which  Liord  Charles  has  bequeathed  to  the  Cape*-aiul 
from  which  long  years  of  painful  and  persevering  retrenchment 
will  scarcely  relieve  it. 

The  impoverislied  condition  of  ihe  Colony — the  expediency  for 
larther  retrenchment — and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  inhabitants 
to  come  forward  to  petition  t^arliament  for  redress  and  relief-^are 
topics  ably  treated  in  niany  numbers  of  Mr.  Greig'^s  '  Advertiser ;' 
but  lione  of  which  our  Resent  limits  permit  us  to  quote.  We  have 
Repeatedly  ineutiotied  the  distinguished  talent  and  independent  spirit 
wifii  which  this  Jouilial  is  conducted.  These  qualities  occasioned 
itis  supp]*es8idn  'fey  tiord  Charles  in  1S24 — and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
assertions  of  a  rival  Cape  Journal  (the  '  Chronicle,'  a  hireling  of  the 
{lOuse  of  Somerset)  the  *  AdveriiserV  t>o]dness  in  the  exposure  o^ 
abuseSj  is  again  likely  to  endanger  its  existence.  The  Editor  it 
appears  is  guilty  of  letting  in  too  much  light  upon  these  '<  dark 

E^  ces  of  the  earth."  He  la  nmkitog  the  igitorant  and  apathe'tical 
tch  boors  '<  politicians.^  They  are  absolutely  beginning  ta  be- 
rt  that  they  have  certain  civil  rights  as  ft-ee  British  tut^jeola 
I'hey  are  t)egii}ninf  to  cliscuss  the  propriety  of  representing  thm 
l^riev'ances  to  Parliament.  They  have  become  readers  of  news** 
mpCrs.  in  1623,  they  Were  content  with  the  *  Cape  Government 
Uaiettt,*  dcscribci  even  by  the  "Civil  Servant"  at  the' very  «r 
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plfu  ultra  of  wretched  inanitjc^  Messrs.  Greig,  Pringle,  and  Fair- 
bairn  coirnnenced  their  respective  Journalai  in  1824 ;  and  in  spite 
pf  their  almost  itpmediate  suppression  by  the  Colonial  Ooyemment^ 
and  the  rancorous  persecution  to  which  those  individuals  were  ex- 
posed, they  taught  the  Colonists  to  read — and  some  are  even  be- 
ginning, it  seemsy  to  think.  There  are  now  published  in  Cape 
Town,  besides  the  '  Government  Gazette/  three  Newspapers  and  a 
])Iagaziue.  ^  Two  of  the  Newspapers,  the  *  Advertiser*  and 
^  Chronicle'  are  printed  both  in  Duteh  and  English  *  the  Maga- 
une,  and  one  Newspaper  (the  Kaapsche  Cffurant  or  Kerxamelaar) 
are  printed  in  Dutcli  only.  Yet  this  Is  the  place  where,  in  1823, 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  assured  Mr.  Greig  that  a  Weekly  News- 
paper could  not  possibly  find  readers,  and  therefore  out  of  a 
'^  friendly  regard  for  his  welfare"  strongly  urged  him  rather  to  try 
bis  fortune  at  the  Mauritius  ! 

Had  a  free  press  existed  at  the  Cape  daring  the  last  twelve 
years,  would  the  enormous  abases  have  exbted  which  now  crush 
Uie  settlement  to  the  dust  ?  and  if  so,  will  Government — will  Par- 
liament agtdn  permit  this  ^<  terror  to  evil  doers  and  praise  to  them 
that  do  weir'— to  be  again  suppressed  or  shackled  I  We  would 
fiuo  hope  that  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  if  not  the  Report 
of  the  Commislioners  of  Inquiry,  wi)l  secure  a  better  destiny  for 
^  Cape  oi  Good  Hope. 

'  In  the  Hoasd  of  Commons,  Mr.  Hume,  <m  the  7th  inst.,  bro1^;lll 
forward  a  motion  for  the  prodi|etiou  of  certain  papers  relative  to 
Iktimerous  complaints  from  the  Cape  Colony,  but  withdrew  it  ott 
Obtaining  a  promise  from  Mr.  Horton  that  the  whole,  of  the  Com<*> 
missioners'  Report  would  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  if  aoy 
strong  case  were  brought  forward,  the  papeni  connected  with  il 
should  not  be  refused  by  Ministers.  With  this  understanding  the 
subject  at  present  rests. 

Accounts  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  20th  of  Sef^tem- 
ber,  give  a  strange  and  oonfused  account  respeotiag  the  Mt^roftii 
of  ttaetihgs  East  In£aman,  which  put  into  that  place  for  supplitt. 
It  ift  mentioned  that  Mr.  Martin,  ^e  second,  and  the  chief  officer 
Row,  had  been  put  under  arrest  for  alleged  improper  oouduct ; 
that  on  the  8th  September  the  ship  was  discovered  to  be  oa  BH 
(\n  the  stof e-^room) ;  the  officers,  after  it  had  been  pnt  out,  men* 
tioned  to  Caption  W.  Ostler,  that  the^  ire  must  have  been  occasioned 
Hy  some  etiUdisposed  person  on  board.  The  Captain  is  repre^ 
sented  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  afterwards,  and 
being  missing  n^rt  roombg,  was  supposed  to  have  tiirown  himself 
ft-om  the  cabin  window;  the  folloivtog  scroll  was  left — \*  A  bad 
tftfw,  and  bad  officers,  is  the  destruction  ef  W.  Ostler.'^  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts,  which  are  of  course  made  by  gentlemen  who 
conceive  themselves  to  have  been  ill  used,  the  Captain  destroyed 
hfanself  In  a  fit  of  insanity. 
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Persia. 

The  war  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Persia,  is  prohably  by  thiff 
time  at  an  end.  The  success  of  the  Russians,  in  any  contest  in 
which  they  might  engage  with  the  Persians,  could  never  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  to  any  one  who  knows  the  character  and  resources 
of  the  two  nations.  Whether  the  Russians  will  follow  up  their 
Tictories,  by  extending  their  territorial  possessions  in  the  direction 
of  Persia,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  desired  it,  nothing  would  be 
more  easy  than  for  them  to  effect  the  entire  subjugation  of  Persia 
in  a  few  campaigns  ;  but  the  time  for  this,  though  we  doubt  not  it 
will  ultimately  come,  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  arrived.  The  latest 
intelligence  from  Persia  came  (by  an  Dverland  dispatch)  from 
Tabreez,  dated  October  3,  1826  ;  and  this  stated,  that  a  division 
of  the  Persian  army,  detached  by  his  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
under  the  commaud  of  his  eldest  son,  Mahomed  Meerza,  and 
his  uncle,  Ameer  Khan,  was  defeated,  with  severe  loss,  on  the 
26th  September,  near  the  village  of  Sharokhar,  in  the  north-west 
of  Georgia.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Yezan,  a 
second  stream  of  which  divided  the  contending  armies.  The 
Russian  force  amounted  to  about  6,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  guns ;  that  of  the  Persians  to  5,000 
infantry  and  5,000  irregular  horse,  with  six  field  pieces.  After 
some  hard  fighting,  the  Persians  were  compelled  to  retire  in  the 
tttmost  confusion ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
tnfantry  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Three  field-pieces 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  Ameer  Khan  was  killed 
by  a  Cossack,  when  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  troops.  The  young 
Prince,  Mahomed  Meerza,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Cossack,  but 
was  afterwards  rescued^  and  borne  away  in  triumph,  by  one  of  his 
sordars. 

The  proclamations  and  appeals  put  forth  by  rulers  to  their 
people,  at  the  comtnencement  of  all  wars,  are  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
substance,  the  same.  The  proclaiming  party  are  sore  to  ^  in  the 
right,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the  matter;  and  their 
*^  aggressors,"  fbr  so  the  opposition  party  are  always  sure  to  be 
called,  entirely  in  the  wrong.  It  sometimes  happens,  of  course^ 
that  this  is  true  :  but  in  every  case  in  which  two  opposing  parties 
each  call  the  other  the  ^  base  and  faithless  violaters  of  treaties, 
and  the  cruel  and  perfidious  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  their 
neighbours,"  (and  in  every  war,  such  is  the  natural  recrinunation 
of  the  belUgerents),  it  is  clear  that  only  one  party  can  be  right 
and  that  the  other  mu9t  be  wrong.  The  Persians,  in  their  national 
appeals,  no  doubt  make  it  appear  clearly  that  the  Russians  were  in 
fault.  Their  proclamations,  however,  are  not  Gazetted^  and  there*' 
fore  do  not  reach  European  ears.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  it  as  clear  that  the  Persians  were  to  blame  ;  and,  this  being 
printed,  becomes  known  to  all  the  world.    The  learned  Judges  o| 
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England  have  recently  determined,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  publish 
police  reports,  because  they  are  ex^arte^  and  give  only  one  side 
of  a  case  (though  whatever  the  accused  has  to  say  in  his  defence, 
is  heard  and  printed  as  part  of  such  reports).  No  one  complains, 
however,  of  ea-parte  proceedings,  when  one  nation  is  heard  by  ifs 
proclamations,  and  another  is  silent :  nor  does  any  one  suspend  his 
judgment  on  the  points  at  issue,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  the  Buimese,  and  indeed  of  all  Inaian 
wars,  for  instance,  it  is  the  proclamations  and  accounts,  which  tlie 
East-India  Company  give  of  these  transactions  that  alone  come 
into  our  possession :  and,  upon  these,  without  the  Native  powers 
being  heard  in  defence  or.  reply  (though,  no  doubt,  their  account 
of  the  case  would  be  Very  different  from  our  own),  an  impartiaT 
verdict  is  pretended  to  be  given,  and  votes  of  praise  or  censure 
passed  on  the  parties  opposed  in  the  contest.  Of  the  nature  and 
character  of  such  ex-par te  documents,  generally,  the  following 
proclamation  of  the  Russian  general,  Yermolo£f,  who  commanded 
at  Teflis,  dated  August  22  (N.S.),  and  addressed  to  all  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Georgia,  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  and  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  worth  recording  : 

**  The  Persians,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Risilbashians,  who  have 
heen  long  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  by  their  hostile  dispositions 
and  base  insolence,  ha^e  unexpectedly  entered  our  territory  with  their  forces. 
Firmly  convinced  that  onr  great  monarch,  like  ourselves,  his  faithful  subjects, 
maintains  inriolate  the  rights  of  the  peace  concluded  with  them  thirteen  years 
ago,  we  did  not  think  the  hostilities  which  they  have  so  shamefully  begun,, 
possible  at  a  time  when  our  ambassador  is  still  among  them.  I  think  it  un- 
necessary to  give  you  here  a  detailed  character  of  the  Persians.  You,  Oeor-' 
gians,  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  them.  But  I  must  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  tney  have  been  able  to  gain  oyer  a  part  of  their  Tartar  brethren ; 
that  they  promise  their  troops  all  the  property  of  the  Georgians  as  their  booty, 
which  in  former  times  they  carried  into  effect  in  %o  barbarous  a  manner ;  but 
>  they  have  already  forgotten  that  the  Georgians,  inspired  by  love  of  their 
true  religion,  and  attachment  to  their  country,  drove  them  back  into  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia,  with  a  handfiil  of  militia,  and  this  in  earlier  times,  when  the 
powerful  hand  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  did  not  yet  protect  them.  You 
know,  then,  in  the  midst  of  most  profound  peace  and  tranquillity^  the 
Persians  have  attacked  our  troops,  ravaged  the  open  country  of  Schurager, 
and  carried  off  captive  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  who,  confiding  in  the' 
existing  friendly  relations  between  the  two  sovereigns,  lived,  without  any 
apprehension,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  Persian  troops  advanced 
at  the  same  time  into  the  froatiers  of  Karabash.  The  absurd  reports 
which  were  spread  that  the  Russian  troops  were  employed  in  queuing 
disturbances  in  the  interior,  and  a  certain  Seid  Mulla,  seduced  by  the 
presents  of  the  grandees  of  Persia,  have  caused  this  war  to  be  undertakeh, 
though  General  Prince  Menzikoff,  in  whom  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  particu- 
cular  confidence,  was  in  Persia  to  regulate  the  demarcation,  and  has  been  in.- 
vited  for  that  purpose  to  Sultanieh  by  the  Schah  himself.  I  know  that  the  Per- 
sians are  infamous  enough  to  employ  all  kinds  of  seduction  and  lies ;  be  pru- 
dent, and  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  misled.  You  will  be  invited  to  flight ; 
to  treason ;  then  you  will  be  removed  into  the  interior  of  iPersia  far  from  vour 
home.  Ask  the  Demurtschesalzes,  they  will  tell  you  that  many  of  them  have 
returned  from  Coragan,  whither  they  had  been  sent.  What  advantages  will 
the  Persians  offer  you  ?  Will  they  give  you  better  land  than  that  you  culti- 
vate here,  while  they  themselves  live  in  many  places  on  a  barren  soil  and  in 
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a  state  of  poverty  ?  It  is  a  melancfa^y  existonce  that  mnAtn  tttAt&ft  and 
deserters,  for  whither  can  they  fly  when  the  Rasnian  troopf  enter  the  enemy's 
territory  7  Remain  faithful  to  your  great  emperor,  rallv  against  your  enemies, 
defend  your  families  and  your  property,  and  you  will  laugh  at  the  credulous 
ililnds  of  those  who  shall  trust  to  the  perfidious  lies  of  the  Persians/* 

The  Persian  reply  to  this  would  be  worth  seeing ;  but  that,  as 
we  before  observed,  is  not  accessible  to  us ;  the  great  curse  of 
printing  presses,  and  the  poisonous  influence  of  free  discussion,  not 
having  yet  reached  this  enviably  happy  country  ;  its  rulers,  with 
the  wisdona  that  characterises  their  English  neighbours  in  Indiaf 
being  determined,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  this  pernicious  evil  as  long 
as  possible,  from  disturbing  the  happiness  of  their  contented  popu- 
lation. 


^  INCIDENTS  AKD  EVENTS  IN  EUROPE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
EASTERN  WORLD. 

India  House  Debates. 

The  proceedings  at  the  East  India  House,  during  the  past 
month,  are  given  at  great  length  in  the  reports  of  the  delmtes 
which  have  been  held  there  on  the  sereral  subjects  made  matter  of 
discussion  among  the  Proprietors :  and  on  the  facts  and  opinions 
therein  develot>ed,  we  have  otfered,  in  various  notes  on  the  text, 
such  brief  comments  as  a  hurried  perusal  of  the  speeches  as  they 
passed  through  our  hands,  after  coming  from  those  of  the  reporters, 
enabled  us  to  give.  We  confine  ourselves,  in  this  place,  therefore, 
to  the  record  of  such  incidents  as  are  not  there  adverted  to,  pre- 
misingy  however,  that  except  the  contests  for  Directorships,  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  the  speeches  at  the  Ck)urt  of  Pro- 
prietors, there  are  few  events  connected  with  the  Eastern  world, 
which,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  otber,  arise  to  disturb  the 
traaqnillity  of  the  times. 

Honours  to  Lords  Amherst  and  Coxrermbre. 

The  following  official  announcement,  dated  Wbitehall,  December 
2, 1826,  will  show,  in  addition  to  the  thousand  other  instances  that 
have  occurred  in  every  age  and  country,  the  slight  connection  that 
exists  between  merit  and  reward ;  and  how  much  more  powerfhl 
is  the  interest  of  high  connections,  and  the  virtue  of  political  sub- 
ttBrviency,  than  any  other  claims,  to  secure  the  honours  which 
Courts  have  to  bestow : 

Whimau,  Dbc.  9,  1806.—'*  The  King  hiS  been  pleated  to  direct  letters 
patent  to  Im  passed,  granting  the  dignities  of  Viseonot  and  Earl  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Willian  Pitt  Btron  Amhertt,  Govemor-Gentral  of  India,  by  the 
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titles  of  Viscount  Holiiiesdale,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  £«i4  Anberat,  of 
Arntcan,  in  the  East-Indies. 

**  Who  to  direct  ietters  patent  to  be  passed,  f^ranting  tlie  dignity  of  Viscoant 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Stapleton  Baron  Com- 
bennere,  by  tlie  title  of  Viscount  Combermere,  of  Combermere,  in  the  comity 
pftlatine  of  Chester.'* 

Burmese  State  Carriage. 
The  Barmese  war  being  finishedy  and  the  projector  of  it  rewarded 
with  honours  from  his  sovereign^  and  thanks  from  his  masten^  the 
interest  respecting  that  conntry,  and  the  events  connected  with  it, 
begin  to  decline.  Accordingly,  among  other  announcements  of  the 
month,  we  have  noticed  the  following : 

**•  Sale  of  the  Burmese  Imperial  State  Carriage. — ^This  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  eastern  tflagniflceiiee  "^as  sold  by  auction,  yesterday,  (Dec.  16,)  at 
the  Exhibition-room,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  It  was  exhibilMl  at  It. 
admittance  the  last  season,  and  persons  going  td  the  auction  yesterday  were 
not,  it  is  true,  charged  admlssloti  money,  but  b^ore  they  wete  let  into  the 
room  <hey  had  to  pilrchase  a  eattdogne.  Mr.  Robitli,  who  presided  at  thu 
8il«4  described  tlie  carriage  in  th6  tenfts  of  the  catalogve.  He  eatimatad  it0 
original  cost  at  a  lack  of  rupees ;  the  number  of  stones  set  in  it  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand;  but  he  was  not  authorised  to  Touch  for  them  as  being 
precious,  .^fter  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  puffing,  the  first  bidding  he  ob^ 
tained  was  100  guineas,  on  which  it  sloWly  adtaneed^  and  was  ultimately 
knocked  down  for  1,0()0  guineas,  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn.  Hie  throne  of  the  Burmese  Monarch  was  bought  by  the  siOn^  pur*' 
chaser  fdrr  fifty  guineas.  IThese  acconapaniments  of  imperial  grandeur  wem 
captured  by  Lkutenant  Colonel  Miles<  bLc.B.  during  the  late  Buntese  war^ 
aoeordiAg  to  the  statement  of  the  eatillogue«  corroborated  by  the  auotioneer.** 

8oAe  doabts  were  originally  entert^hed  as  to  whether  this  wafl 
really  a  state  carriage  of  the  Barmese,  or  whether  it  was  nunmfao- 
tored  in  London.  We  hare  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  was 
really  the  carriage  of  a  nal^e  of  rank,  brought  ^m  the  coast  bt 
Ava  to  Bengal,  and  from  thence  to  England,  by  certain  speculators, 
who  hoped  to  realite  some  profit  on  its  exkibHioii ;  but  who  havsi 
we  hear,  on  the  contrary,  sustained  a  considerable  loss. 

Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  a  numerous  tneeting  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
was  held  at  the  Society's  office  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  report  of  the  standing  committee,  and  of 
considering  what  steps  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Society  to  take 
in  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  Chair  was  taken  shortly  after  one  o'clock  by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  supported  by  the  Bishops  of  London^ 
Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and  Llandaff.  The  Secretary  read  the 
resolutions  framed  by  the  standing  committee,  and  recommended 
by  them  to  the  Society's  adoption.  They  were  in  Substance  as 
foUow: 

1.  ''  That  the  Society  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  the  departed  Biiho|( 
Heber,  both  for  his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the 
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Indian  DIyAii  under  his  care,  and  for  his  unwearied  and  prlmitlre  zeal,  and  af 
a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  highest  oma- 
ments. 

9.  **  That  his  loss  was  aggravated,  by  taking  place  at  a  time  when  his  ser- 
Tlces  were  likely  to  be  so  valuable  in  Southern  India. 

8.  **  That  the  best  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  his  memory  is,  the  carrying 
into  effect  the  measures  he  recommended  as  it  were  with  his  last  breath. 

4.  **  That  5,0001.  be  expeirded  by  the  Society  in  the  establishment  of  two 
scholarships  for  Native  Missionaries  inBishop*s  College,  to  be  for  ever  called 
Bishop  Heber*s  Scholarships. 

6.  *'  That  9,0001.  be  expended  in  repairing  the  Church  at  Taiyore,  and  other 
Churches  and  School -houses  in  Southern  India. 

6.  ''  That  a  sum  of  6001.  be  laid  out  in  enlarging  and  supporting  the  Na- 
tive School  Press." 

These  Resolutions  were  then  put  from  the  Chair,  and  carried 
nem.dis. 

It  was  then  resolved.  That  the  Chairmao  should  present  a  me- 
morial to  Goremmeot,  for  the  appointment  in  future  of  three 
Bbhops,  one  for  each  of  the  Presidencies  of  India ;  and  that  a 
memorial  to  that  effect  should  be  laid  before  the  East  India  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  successor  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  not,  we  believe, 
(says  the  *  Globe,*)  yet  been  determined  upon — at  all  events  his 
same  has  not  been  officially  announced,  although  speculation  has, 
as  usual,  been  busy  on  the  subject,  and  both  Mr.  Le  Bas  and 
Mr.  F.  Bayley  have  been  mentioned  as  likely  to  succeed  to  the  see. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  settle  the  matter  comfortably,  the  clergy 
generally  are  desirous  that  the  diocese  should  be  divided  into  three 
portions,  and  that  a  distinct  prelate  should  be  appointed  at  each 
of  the  Presidencies  ;  the  reasons  for  which  arrangement  are  very 
satisfEu^tory  to  those  who  assign  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
labour  at  present  is  immense,  and  the  two  Bishops  already  ap- 
pointed have,  they  say,  sunk  under  it — ^Bishop  Middleton  died 
immediately  after  his  visitation,  and  Bishop  Heber  during  its  pro- 
gress. Secondly,  by  the  present  system  a  Bishop  must  idways  be 
consecrated  in  England — the  diocese  is  so  much  the  longer  without 
a  head  ;  whereas,  if  t|iere  were  three,  the  other  two  might  conse- 
crate in  India — an  arrangement  which  would  also  open  the  door  to 
the  advancement  of  the  resident  clergy,  who  are  now  excluded  from 
rising  higher  than  to  an  Archdeaconry,  as  Ministers  would  never 
think  of  bringing  one  of  them  to  Europe  for  consecration.  The 
measure  would,  of  course,  be  highly  popular  with  them.  It  seems 
thus  to  be  proved,  that  if  one  Bishop  is  necessary,  three  are  indis- 

Sensable : — ^indeed  four  would  be  better,  to  guard  against  acci- 
ents.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we  doubt  Whether  the  Com- 
pany will  not  extremely  grudge  any  addition  to  the  burthen  upon 
their  finances,  which,  thanks  to  the  Burmese  war,  are  sufficiently 
loaded. 
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Thb  Marquis  op  Hastdios. 
l*he  death  of  this  distinguished  individual  has,  from  its  being 
unexpected,  and  from  other  circumstances  attending  its  announce- 
ment, excited  a  melancholy  interest  in  Indian  circles.  It  is  known 
to  most  persons  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  his  Lordship 
in  India,  that  he  su£fered  greatly  during  his  residence  there  from 
an  affliction  which  at  one  time  was  thought  to  render  his  return 
to  England  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  surgical 
operation.  Increasing  age,  and  the  painfal  humiliations  and  vexa- 
tions with  which  his  mind  must  have  been  harassed  by  the  neglect 
and  ingratitude  evinced  towards  him  since  his  return  home,  are 
likely  to  have  aggravated  all  the  symptoms  of  this  already  afflic- 
tive visitation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  slightest  accident 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  irreparable  mischief :  and  accord* 
bgly  having  fallen  from  his  horse  during  one  of  his  ordinary  rides 
at  Malta,  the  injury  he  received  by  the  fall  was  sach  as  to  confine 
him  at  once  to  his  bed,  and  very  shortly  to  accelerate  his  death. 
The  following  account  of  hb  removal  from  Malta  to  Naples,  in  the 
last  stage,  as  it  were,  of  existence,  is  from  a  letter  dated  at  Naples 
on  the  29th  of  November :  and  we  give  it  in  the  language  of  the 
writer  himself: 

**  ArrangemenU  having  been  made  on  board  the  Reven^  for  reoeiving  the 
Marqais  of  Hastings  and  family  on  board,  by  the  officers  giving  up  the  ward- 
room and  the  cabins  in  it,  he  was,  on  the  20th,  brought  down  from  ffce  pa- 
lace at  Malta  to  the  shore  in  a  sofa  arranged  for  that  purpose,  and  put  into 
the  Admiral's  barge,  and  towed  alongside,  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the  oars  in 
the  boat  in  which  he  was ;  he  was  hoisted  in  and  carried  to  the  cabin  .in  the 
ward-room  safely,  and  at  day-light  next  morning  the  Revenge  went  to  sea : 
he  was  in  such  a  weak  state,  when  brought  on  board,  that  It  was  quite  won- 
derful hi^  surviving  one  hour  after  the  other.  He  was  removed  from  Malta 
quite  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical  men.  The  ship  had  fortunately  a 
very  quick  and  very  quiet  passage,  being  only  three  days ;  but,  on  the  arrival 
4>f  the  Revenge^  he  was  so  ill  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  him ;  therefore, 
the  ship  remained  at  Baia  Bay,  to  take  advantage  of  the  smooth  water,  the 
Admiral,  as  usual,  doing  every  thing  he  could,  and  putting  himself  to  many 
iDConvenieaoes.  The  Marquis  lingered  in  the  most  melancholy  state,  show- 
ing the  greatest  firmness  and  resignation  I  ever  heard  of;  and  on  the  88d,  at 
«lx»ut  eleven  at  night,  he  breathed  his  last,  surrounded  by  his  unhappy  wife 
and  four  daughters.  His  son  is  not  here,  but  is  expected  every  hour.  So 
well  was  he  convinced  that  his  time  was  close  at  hand,  that  he  took  leave  of 
his  children  several  days  before  his  death,  and  told  his  medical  men  not  to 
give  him  any  thing  to  prevent  the  event  taking  place  at  once,  as  he  was  quite 
sure  nothing  would  save  him.*' 

It  is  stated  in  another  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Revenge, 
dated  frdm  on  board  that  ship,  that  the  late  Marauis  of  Hastings, 
in  a  letter  found  amongst  his  papers  after  his  death,  requested 
that,  on  his  decease,  his  right  hand  might  be  cut  off,  and  preserved 
until  the  death  of  the  Marchioness,  when  it  was  to  be  interred  in 
the  same  coffin  with  her  ladyship !  In  pursuance  of  his  direction, 
the  hand  has  been  amputated. 

His  remains  were,  in  conformity  with  his  expressed  wishes,  con- 
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veyed  in  his  Majeat^s  ship  AriainCf  Capt  Fitzclarcnce,  from 
Tfaples  to  Malt^y  there  to  ba  intarred^  the  Marchioness  and  her 
children  intending  to  reipala  some  time  at  Naples. 

Of  the  publie  oharacter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  it  moat  be 
quite  superfltuMS  at  iius  period  to  repeat  our  opinion.  No  maa 
bas  steal  Bkore  prondoeatly  before  the  world  than  himself;  no 
nan's  earetr  has  been  examined  with  closer  scrutiny^  or  marked 
with  greater  dilfereRces  of  opinion  respecting  his  merits  and  da^ 
feats.  There  are  many  acts  of  his  life  on  wh^h  that  differaice  of 
Dpinioa  atill  prevails :  nor  on  these  is  una«imity  ever  likely  to  be 
attainable.  Oi  bis  India  administration,  which  is  tbat  we  beat 
know,  and  meat  dee|»ly  interest  the  <^s  to  wbpm  we  addrass  onr- 
aaiyes>  it  may  safely  be  pronoaneed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  btaefieial  to  India  that  was  e^er  condqoted  by  any  of 
the  variovs  individaab  sent  eiit  to  rule  the  destinies  of  that  yaat 
and  distant  empire.  His  military  operations  wei«  all  masterly  and 
anccesslol,  Ina  wmm  noi  objects  of  choice,  but  justified  by  the  duly 
browed  to  those  placed  under  his  ppoteetion :  his  finaaciiil  measures 
were  more  preduetlve  wiMiout  beiag  more  oppressive  than  those  ef 
Us  predecessors :  and  his  fiews  and  intentiMMis  towiirds  HFbe  geadjend 
improvement  of  India,  large  and  benevolent. 

His  deficieocas  were,  howevar,  these :  He  did  nothing  to  rtfforni 
the  i^dmiaistration  of  Justice, — ^nothing  to  abolish  the  horrid  prac- 
tice *of  ham^n  sacrifices,  and  burning  widows  alive, — nothing  t6 
promote  Uie  colonization  of  India, — nothing  to  elevate  the  eondi- 
tion  either  of  the  Native  or  Indo-British  races,  from  the  degraded 
scale  in  which  the  Company's  policy  has  placed  them ;  though  he 
hoi  it  in  his  power,  by  a  very  little  exertion,  to  effect  them  all. 
He  was  £avaiirably  disposed  towards  the  spread  oi  education  ;  and 
prqfe&eed  rerj  londlv  his  attachment  to  die  freedom  oi  discussion. 
But,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  at  the 
time  aineere  in  both ;  yet  he  was  weak  enough  to  suffer  evil  coun- 
sellors to  gaia  his  ears,  and  the  poison  of  their  insinuations  para^ 
lyzing  his  judgment,  and  blinding  his  understanding,  he  acted  in 
such  entire  oppositiop  to  his  professions,  that  when  he  resigned  his 
l^ovemment  in  India,  ha  had  so  fallen  from  the  height  of  his  re- 
cently preceding  popularity;  that  he  had  only  a  few  personal  ad«- 
mirers  and  adherents  left ;  the  friends  of  absolute  power  hating 
him  for  his  ayowed  attachment  to  freedom :  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  i^spfsing  him  because  his  actions  were  at  complete  variance 
with  his  professions.  Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  more  complete 
illustration  of  ^e  insufficiency  of  any  thing  short  of  firmness  and 
integrity  of  principle  to  obtain  lasting  respect  for  man,  than  in  die 
case  of  the  Af  arquis  of  Hastings.  He  had  qualities,  which,  well 
directed,  would  have  secured  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
He  professed  certain  principles,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  ob- 
tained vast  popalsbrity,  and  even  strong  and  sincere  attaetenents. 
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tt«t  ferheo  he  thoived,  by  }m  snbeeqnept  eondticti  c^h^  tbat  \m 
pBttemoDB  were  tnilBcer«(  «r  tlial;  b^  bftd  not  tiie  moral  ooarnge  tp 
ad;  op  to  aad  defend  then  nt  »U  hutards,  the  friends  which  has 
sopposed  bitefntf  of  piiueiple  had  ongmX\y  won  for  him  now 
dfi^rted  htiii»  at  unworthy  of  their  future  regard :  their  attachmeiM: 
was  te  aa  individnal  whon  they  believed  to  be  what  he  represented 
hiiaselfy  the  fqend  of  freedom  as  the  blrtbright  of  h^  fejlow- 
coantrymeo :  tet  wben  they  discovered  tbat  he  was  not  the  indivi- 
dual they  had  enppoted  him  to  be,  then  alfectioo  was  cbang ed  to 
aonnMr,  and  the  boad  of  tbeir  union  was  sundered  for  ever.  Such 
•i^fht  to  he  the  issue :  and  we  trust  the  living  will  read  a  le96on  i|i 
ihis  history  of  the  dead. 

In  pxivacte  and  personal  aeeomplishments  and  qualiileatioDS, 
Lord  Hastings  was  excelled  by  few.  His  thoughts  and  conversation 
were  marked  by  great  dignity  and  elegance  ;  his  manners  were  full 
lof  the  Bipst  winning  grace  and  affability.  Almost  iJl  his  weak,- 
nesses,  indeed^  sprung  from  aa  excess  of  desire  to  please  those  by 
whom  at  the  moment  he  happened  to  be  surrounded  or  importuned. 
He  had  not  the  firmness  to  deny  a  suitor,  even  when  his  request 
.was  uureasonable  or  unjust :  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  con- 
tinually counteradingy  by  yieldmg  to  the  influence  of  others,  the 
good  tha^  had  originally  emanated  from  himself:  and  makmg 
pledges  and  pconuses  so  utterly  incompatible,  that  th^  least  reflec- 
tion wieuld  have  shown  him  they  eould  never  be  redeemed  or  pei- 
Caraied.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relationships,  be  was  warm  and 
luthfid  te  the  last ;  a  devotedly  attached  hushand ;  a  fond  father ; 
and  a  cordial  and  constant  frieiid« 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Sir  Charles  Forbes  has  reminded 
the  East-India  IHrectors  of  what  they  and  the  other  proprietors, 
of  India  Stock,  especially,  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
As  the  Governor-General  of  India  has  towered  above  his  compeers, 
in  almost  immeasurable  superiority,  and  we  can  conscientiously 
say,  that  if  Clive  and  WanBoa  Hastinge  deserved  a  statue  in  the 
niches  of  the- India-House  debating  room — and  if  Mr.  Adam  de- 
served the  commeodatiops  of  the  court,  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  btelligenpe  of  his  death  reached  England,  Lord  Hastings'^ 
claim  to  both  is  as  superior  to  that  of  either,  as  the  degree  in  which 
he  surpassed  them  all  in  the  possession  of  those  greal;  and  exalted 
qualifications,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  which  cast  his  weak- 
nesses far  into  the  shade.  The  conduct  of  one  of  the  former  was 
marked  by  deeds  of  faithlessness  and  cruelty;  of  another  by  acts 
of  rapacity  and  fraud ;  and  of  another,  by  tyranny  and  persecution 
towards  those  who  merelv  di£Eiered  from  him  in  opinion.  Lord 
Hastings^s  career  was  stamed  by  no  such  crimes  as  these.  His 
great  fimlt,  in  the  eves  of  the  Directors,  was,  that  he  dared  to  think 
for  himself,  and  reused  a  slavish  obedience  to  their  orders  when 
they  were  unjoat  or  impolitic:  his  weakness,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
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who  would  otherwise  still  have  admired  him^  was  the  inconstaney 
and  Tacillation  which  marked  his  professions  and  his  practide, 
when  great  principles  were  at  stake  :  hut  he  was  neither  a  cruel, 
a  rapacious,  nor  a  tyrannical  ruler,  over  the  natives  of  Hmdoostan  ; 
nor  was  he  an  unrelenting  persecutor  of  his  own  countrymen  in  that 
land.  Here,  at  least,  his  public  merits  far  outweighed  his  defects : 
and,  as  a  Governor-General  of  India,  we  sincerely  believe  him  to 
have  been  superior  to  all  with  whom  he  can  be  compared.  And 
how  have  the  Directors  requited  his  great  services  and  brilliant 
administration? — ^They  refused  him  even  the  ordmary  grant  to 
which  the  most  imbecile  of  their  Governors-General  are  by  usage 
considered  to  be  entitled  ;  they  refused  him  their  thanks  and 
approbation  on  his  retirement  from  office  ;  they  supported  his 
accusers  and  calumniators,  and  assbted  them  in  their  endeavours 
to  charge  him  with  fraudulent  and  corrupt  connivances  at  the  un- 
just enriching  of  his  favorites  and  dependants :  and  yet,  wh^p, 
after  the  severest  scrutiny,  he.  came  out  of  the  furnace  like  tried 
gold,  more  pure  and  refined — they  still  suffered  him  to  pine  in 
neglect ;  and  rather  than  retrace  their  steps  by  re-appointing  him 
to  India  at  a  moment  when  all  but  their  own  voices  were  clamorous 
for  his  return,  they  saw  him  end  his  days  in  poverty,  in  exile,  and 
in  comparative  obscurity. 

We  trust,  however,  that  there  will  be  found  sufficient  honesty 
and  spirit  among  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  to  perform  the 
duty  which  the  Directors  have  so  shamefully  neglected ;  and  this, 
too,  in  a  manner  to  convince  the  world  that  virtue  and  gratitude 
are  not  utterly  extinct  among  them,  as  well  as  to  prove  that  the 
power  which  tiiey  profess  to  have,  of  controlling  the  acts  of  their 
servants,  whom  they  place  in  the  Direction,  is  not  an  empty  boast. 


SONNET. — SPRING. 

By  D.  L.  Riehardson. 

Tub  brighUy-beaming  Spring  at  length  is  seen 
On  glad  Creation's  throne.    The  infant  year 
Hath  burst  the  barriers  time  and  tempest  rear ; 
And  clad  in  glittering  beauty,  smiles  serene 
The  quick-reviving  earth  I  Though  long  hath  been 
The  trance  of  Nature  on  the  naked  bier, 
Where  ruthless  Winter  mocked  her  slumbers  drear. 
And  rent  ^ith  iron  hand  her  robes  of  green, 
The  fearful  spell  is  broken  !  Glossy  trees. 
Resplendent  meads,  and  variegated  flowers. 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  and  tremble  in  the  breeze ! 
With  rapture-kindling  eye  the  poet  sees 
Fair  shapes  of  pleasure  haunt  romantic  bowers. 
And  laughing  streamlets  chase  the  flying  hours ! 
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DBBATE  AT  THB  BAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 

Eoit  India  Haute,  Die.  Id,  1890. 
A  Genbbal  Court  of  Proprietore  of  East  India  Stock  was  this  day  epe- 
tUUp  summoDed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  certain  papers 
rbcei^ed  from  India  respecting  the  late  war  with  Aya,  and  the  operations 
against  Bhortpoor,  together  with  resolations  of  thanks  adopted  by  the  Court 
of  Directors. 

The  CHAiRMiLN  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson)  was  proceeding  to  open  the  bosiness 
of  the  day,  when  ^ 

The  Hon.  LBicfeSTEft  Stanhope  rose  and  said — ^I  wish.  Sir,  before  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  subject  which  we  are  assembled  to  discuss,  to  put  a 
Question  to  you.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  officially  stated  by  Captain 
Amherst,  that  Lord  Amherst  has  been  recalled  from  his  Go?emraent,  and  I 
now  ask,  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  that  rumour,*and  whether  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  about  to  proceed  to  British  India  in  Lord  Amiierst*s  place  ?   ' 

The  Chairman. — ^There  is  no  foundation  whateyer  for  the  statement  of  the 
recal  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  that,  of  course,  constitutes  an  answer  to  the  other 
question  of  the  Hon.  Proprietor.  (1) 

(I)  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  answer  of  the  Chairman  to 
Colonel  Stanhope*s  question.  The  question  was,  **•  Has  Lord  Amherst  been 
recalled  ?*'  And  the  answer  is,  *^  lliere  is  no  fomndoHon  whatever  for  the 
statement  of  the  recal  of  Lord  Amherst.'*  To  say  that  tliis  is  an  eyaslye  an- 
swer, would  but  imperfectly  express  its  character.  It  is  not  merely  evaslre,. 
but  worse ;  since,  without  directly  impugning  the  authenticity  of  Captain 
Amherst's  statement,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Trower,  respecting  his  fiither's  in- 
tended remofal  it  goes  to  make  an  impression  that  there  Is  no  foundation 
whatever  eyen  for  that  statement,  any  more  than  for  Colonel  Stanhope's, 
since  the  one  is  the  basis  of  the  other ;  and  if  the  answer  of  Sir  Geoige  Ro- 
Unson  be  interpreted  according  to  Its  obvious  purport,  it  would  imply  that 
no  intimation  was  eyer  given  to  Lord  Amherst  of  his  intended  recal ;  that  the 
pretended  letter  of  his  son  was  a  mere  fiction ;  and  that  the  whole  community 
of  India  were  labouring  under  an  entire  misconception,  when  the  fact  of  this 
intended  recal  was  uniyersally  credited  amongst  them ;  for  all  these  are  im- 

Jilied  in  the  answer  of  the  Cfaiairman,  that  "  there  is  fu>  foundation  whatever 
Of  the  statement  of  the  recal  of  Lord  Amherst.** 

In  opposition  to  thi^  assertion,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  from 
which  it  comes,  we  contend  that  there  U  a  foundation,  and  one  which  no  so* 
phistry  or  evasion  of  the  Chairman  can  destroy^  for  the  statement  made.  TI19 
proofs  are  these ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  no  slight  ones:  About 
the  period  at  which  the  letter  of  Captain  Amherst  to  Mr.  Trower  was  dated,, 
namely,  in  March  1816,  not  only  were  innumerable  copies  of  this  letter  it- 
self,* aonoundng  to  the  Indian  public  the  fact  of  the  Govemor-General'a 
fecal,  circulated  freely  over  every  part  of  India,  but  several  copies  of  it  were 
tramn^ttod  through  different  channels  to  England.  Nay,  we  have  heard,  and 
we  sincerely  believe  the  fact,  that  the  original  of  the  very  letter  in  question 
has  been  seen  at  the  India  House,  and  is  probably  still  there,  though  not 
among  the  records  open  to  the  Proprietors*  inspection.  Besides  this,  the 
Public  Pf^[>ers  of  Bengal,  printed  under  the  very  eyes  of  Lord  Amherst,  not 
only  proclaimed  the  fact  to  all  India,  but  commented  on  (i,  in  something  like 


*  For  this  *  Letter,'  use  the  '  Orieatal  Herald '  for  CMober.    Vol.  IX* 
OrimiM  Herald,  Vol.  IS.  '  I 
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100  Debate  at  the  East  India  House 

THANKS  TO  LORD   AMHERST,  &C. 

Afler  some  routine  business  of  no  public  interest  liad  been  gone  through — 

The  Chairmah  tutcd  tlnd  thte  G«urt  was  apeeiAlly  tvmnioned  in  order  that 
there  might  be  laid  before  the  Proprietors  certain  papers  received  from  India 
concerning  the  late  war  with  Ava,  and  the  siege  of  Bhurtpoor,  which  had  been 
open  at  the  Bwt  Wdia  House,  fee  the  inspection  of  the  Proprietors,  since  the 
fiOtk  of  Norember.  Tke  resolutioos  reUtive  to  the  war  with  Aya  should  be 
immediately  read,  after  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  mbmit  them  to  the  Coort 
for  their  conskteratioB. 

Dr.  OiLCMRMTd — i  am  desiroua,  before  the  disewfio«  cooHueacea,  to  ask 
a  question  of  some  importance.  Let  it  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  mesa,  in 
putting  that  question,  to  reflect  on  the  allowance  granted  to  Captain  Michael, 
Mahratta  interpreter,  whose  services  no  doubt  deserve  it.  What  I  desire  to 
learn  is,  whether  official  papers,  writtt^n  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  sent 
home  to  this  house  fh>m  India,  are  accompanied  with  an  English  translation, 
or  whether  the  originals  are  transmitted  for  translation 'here  7 

The  Cbairman  answered,  that  he  must  refer  the  hon.  Proprietor  for  an 
answer  to  the  Camatic  Commissioners,  because  the  papers  came  home  to 
them. 

Dr.  QiLCHRisT  said,  he  spoke  not  of  any  particular  set  of  papers,  bat  of 
official  papers  in  general  Did  they  come  to  this  house  translated,  or  did 
they  not  T 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  the  Court  knew  nothing  of  papers  such  as 
fhe  hon.  Proprietor  had  alluded  to.  They  had,  indeed,  recently  received  a 
4Mpatoh  fhNn  tbe  Pertiaa  prime  minister,  whic^  was  acconpaBied  witli  a 
tfanslalioA. 

Mr.  Himt.---4  believe  my  hon.  Frfend*s  question  is  not  properly  under- 
stood. He  alludes  to  the  correspondence,  carried  on  in  the  Native  languages. 


the  strain  of  Captain  Amherst's  letter,  with  slight  variations,  it  is  true,  in 
their  opinions  of  the  matter,  but  none  whatever^s  to  the  authenticity  of  the  fiEict. 
Is  it  probable--nay,  is  It  even  possible,  that  this  open  proclamation  of  a  recal, 
so  unjNdatable  to  a  Governor-General  of  India,  should  take  place  in  his  own 
capital,  and  be  traced  to  the  authority  of  his  son,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  courtiers,  (for  Mr.  Trower  hoM  enjoyed,  and,  no 
doubt,  always  wiU  enjoy  this  distinction,  be  the  ruling  Governor  who  he 
tey,)  without  a  doubt  being  ever  uttered  on  the  subject  even  in  the  Gazettes 
of  authority  ?  The  thing  is  incredible ;.  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as 
indisputable,  that  if  any  paper  in  India  were  to  dare  to  announce  the  Gover- 
nor-General's recal,  in  consequence  df  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, without  that  event  bebig  founded  in  fact,  its  Editor  would,  on  the  same 
day,  have  a  letter,  fwm  the  CMef-9eeretary  to  Govenmient,  which  would 
•oon  convtnce  falm  of  his  error. 

It  must  hate  been  known  to  Sir  George  Robinson  himself,  as  well  as  to 
a)l  his  colleagues  in  office  by  whom  he  was  supported  within  the  bar  of  the 
India  House  Court,  that  there  was  a  foundation  for  the  statement  contained 
111  Captain  Amherst's  letter  to  Mr.  Trower,  and  In  the  corresponding  and 
corroborating  testimony  of  the  Bengal  Papers  about  the  same  period ;  and 
ire,  therefore,  consider  the  delusive  answer  of  the  one,  and  the  acquiesciof 
iilence  of  the  other,  to  be  most  discreditable  to  the  whole  body.  How  much 
more  dignified  would  it  have  been  for  the  Chairman  to  have  stated  the  real 
truth  of  the  case,  by  saying,  *  That,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  period  at  which 
^lome  intention  was  entertidned,  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Direction,  to 

*  propose  the  recal  of  Lord  Amherst ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
'  at  tne  same  time  thought  of  as  a  proper  person  to  be  substituted  in  |iis 

*  place ;  and  tten  the  ^pleasttre  of  the  Court  at  Lord  Amherst's  conduct,  in 

*  the  three  particoltn  adverted  to  by  Captain  Amhent  tn  hit  letter  to  Mr* 
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between  different  Natiye  courts  and  the  British  court ;  and  he  wishes  to  know, 
whether  the  original  documents,  in  the  Kative  languages,  were  translated 
abroad,  or  were  sent  booie  to  be  translated  in  England  ? 

The  Chaisman  answered,  that  traoslatioBs  of  ouch  papers,  and  not  the  ori- 
ginals, were  sent  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Dr.  GiLCRftisT. — la  consequenee  of  the  answer  I  hare  recelyed,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  going  a  little  futker.  We  hKve  been  infofmed  that  trans- 
lations alone  of  official  documents  are  received  here.  How  then  has  it  hap- 
pened, contrary  to  this  rule,  that  Alahratta  papers  in  the  original  languages, 
are  sent  home,  and  that  a  gentleman  has  been  engaged  to  translate  them  ? 
Much  inconTcnience  may  arise  from  this  plan — ^because,  when  the  labours  of 
the  Tanjore  Commissioners  are  drawing  to  a  close,  some  difficulty  may  arise 
with  respect  to  certain  phrases  or  expressions  in  the  language,  which  would 
render  rt  necessary  to  send  out  to  India  to  have  them  properly  explained,  and 
much  delay  and  expense  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  All  this  incon- 
'veuience  would  be  avoided,  if  the  papers  were  translated  in  India,  and  sent 
home  in  that  shape  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  hon.  Proprietor  the  distinction 
between  the  papers  which  are  ordinarily  sent  home  from  India,  and  those 
which  come  under  the  consideration  of  theCamatic  or  Tanjore  conunissioners. 
It  is  the  business  of  those  commissioners  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  certain  individuals  ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  that  duty,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  original  papers  should  be  transmitted  to  them  for  exa- 
mination. Such  is  the  course  adopted  here.  The  commissioners  abroad  send 
home  the  originals  to  the  commissioners  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  must  require  a  skilful  person  to  translate  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  thoroughly  investigate  the  validity  and  consistency  of  the  diflterent 
instruments  purporting  to  be  securities  for  money. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  cannot  take  that  view  of  the  qaeetien.    If  papers  wcffe 

*  Trower,  was  undoubtedly  «  \  i>vt^ssed  ;  ihat  Xils  ifUettded  recaL  if  it  wc-re 

*  not  actiudly  and  officially  rtv^oiv^^cl  upon,  wiu  ai  laast  comiiiuDic^tfjd  to  him 
*'  when  these  grounds  of  complaint  were:  made  ;  aad  ih^i  Lard  Amhtr^i^  witb 

*  a  precipitation  not  dictated  b^*-  ihe  greatest  prudeuce^  did^  no  doubly  an- 

*  nounce  to  the  Indian  public,  through  the  the  letter  of  bis  soiit  the  fact  and 

*  reasons  of  his  intended  recai.    But  ths4t\  not withatmi ding  nil  ihi^,  from  the 

*  subsequent  turn  taken  by  evt:nl»  m  India,  and  the  difficulties  opposiMl  to  the 
'  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  horL\  the  original  mtenlion  was 

*  abandoned ;  and  in  place  of  Lord  Amhvrsit  bt.'iiig  «boul  to  be  r^calted,  the 

*  Court  had  now  met,  in  the  hvpe.  «f  easily  prt^vailing  oii  the  Prt>p rigors  to 
*'  confirm  the  vote  of  thanks  which  the)'  had  Evince  Ihoughl  k  right  to  gjf  ?  to 

*  Lord  Amherst,  as  some  com  fort  to  his  wtiutidrd  f»  eUng;s,  atid  sotnc  balm  to 
^  the  agitation  Into  whiclT  hi.'*  prtTipltate  alann  had  no  doubi  thrown  himj 

*  when  he  apprehended  his  Immixiiaie  removal  from  oEAce.^ 

ThU  wtt*s,  hid  ►'I'd,  tho  trtte  state  of  the  case,  (ind  oii^ht  to  hare  bpfiti  fraitkly 
-mvo wed.  B  ut  coAdour  und  frankn  e  as  are  q  u al  1 1  te^  t  hat  be  loii  ^  mil  y  to  gr&ttl  m  Indit, 
andiirp  rurt-iy  or  ever  pvin^txl,  exeepl  by  tho*<?,  wUoj  pur^nittg  astraii^ht  forw^nrd 
mid  honest  policy,  do  not  ft  ar  to  avow  aoy  thlngf  that  i^  really  I  roe,  be£iMisi+  truth 
apid  Justiei^  are  their  only  standards  of  action*  I'he  conlniry  £^m\  dli^played 
by  the  Directors  la  thtjir  tjvasWe  anawcrs  to  inquirie*  whkh  might  so  eaiiiLy 
have  bpco  met  with  direct  evowal,  cai^not  faQ  lo  le^isen  iheir  dignity,  low  as 
that  already  i«,  in  Ibe  e^litnaljon  of  thistr  Indian  servant i,  to  whom  the  fact  of 
Lord  Aniher&t^s  lulended  recall  the  rumour  of  M^bkh  i^  here  declari^d,  by  the 
^hfurmtnoftheEiist  India,  Com  pan  y^  to  be  ititkout  untf  Jonndatioa  nJtahtrr^ 
h  tt*»  notorious  m  (he  son  at  nooD-dfty»  They  will  judg-e  by  tliU  cqnivocatioTS 
of  their  "  Uotionrable  raaBters/*  what  ni^anner  of  meiv  they  are;  and  he  cucou* 
raged,  perhaps,  by  inohigh  aa  exampie^  to  practice  this  siibtia  art  a  Utttemore 
ftetily  tunot^  tbem^Wes*  * 
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sent  home,  not  wHtren  in  the  Mahratta  tongue,  bat  in  any  of  the  Nat{?e  Xwtt" 
guages  which  ftbounded  on  the  coast  of  India,  are  we  to  liare  another  inter- 
preter ?  It  comes  to  that.  If  we  haye  a  Mahratta  interpreter,  by  the  same 
mle  we  may  be  required  to  liaTe  an  interpreter  for  6a<m  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. 

The  CHiLiftMAW  said,  it  must  be  left  to  the  oemmissioners  to  de?ise  the  best 
mode  for  semiring  the  necessary  information. 

Captain  Maxfirld.— I  have  observed  it  stated,  in  a  recent  publication, 
that  nie  commissioners  were,  on  one  occasion,  unable  to  get  an  answer  from 
India  on  a  particular  pohit.  I  wish  to  know  whether  they  had  yet receif  ed  an 
answer  to  that  question  ? 

The  Chairman. — I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  circumstance.  With  respect 
to  publications  which  state  such  facts,  they  nerer  fiill  into  my  hands,  and,  if 
they  did,  I  would  not  attend  to  them. 

,  Mr.  RuMB,— This  question  is  not,  I  think,  of  so  little  importance  as  tlia 
hon.  Chairman  seems  to  suppose.  The  property,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the 
claimants,  are  concerned  in  the  due  and  speedy  adjudication  of  their  claims. 
I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  know  whether  you,  Sir,  in  your  official  character, 
are  aware  of  the  ftict  which  has  been  stated  ?  I  ask  this  question  because  I 
think  the  public  should  know  the  true  state  of  the  case.  If  no  such  circum- 
stance have  taken  place,  a  contradiction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  statement. 

The  Chaikman. — ^I  have  already  stated  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
•ircumstanoe ;  audit  must  be  recollected,  that  as  this  is  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, the  Court  of  Directors  have  no  control  over  it.  If  any  impediments 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Commissioners,  Parliament  must  correct 
the  ovil,  and,!  shall  be  happy  to  see  it  rectified. — {Hear.) 

The  oonversatioB  here  ended,  and  the  Court  immediately  proceeded  with 
the  buteess  which  they  were  specially  summoned  to  consider. 

Tke  Clbbk,  by  the  direction  of  the  Chairman,  read  the  following  reso- 
lution ! 

«  That  the  thanks  of  this  Court  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Amherst, 
tJovemor-Ghneral  of  India,  for  his  active,  strenuous,  and  persevering  exer- 
'tionsin  conducting  to  a  successfhl  issue  the  late  war  with  the  Government  of 
Ava,  which  was  provoked  by  the  m^ust  aggression  of  the  enemy,  prosecuted 
onder  circumstances  of  very  unusual  diflieulty,  and  terminated  so  as  to  uphold 
the  character  of  the  Company,  to  maintain  the  British  ascendancy  In  India, 
and  to  impress  bordering  states  with  a  just  notion  of  the  national  power  of 
Great  Britain.** 

Then  followed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Sir  T.  Mnnra,  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
^  bell*  and  to  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  aiid  privates,  employed  m 
4he  Burmese  war. 

There  was  also  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Commodore  Sir  James  Brisbane, 
audi  to  Uie  officers  and  crews  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  Company's  ships  en- 
^gaged  la  aasitting  the  army  in  their  operations  against  the  enemy. 

THe  CHAHtMAif  then  proposed,  **  that  the  Court  do  approve  of  the  first  re- 
•solvtleii,  with.refefcnee  to  Lord  Amherst.*' 

Tlie  motion  having  been  again  read^ 
.  The  CHAiftMAir  observed,  that  it  had  been  framed  in  the  anxious  expecta- 
tion thit  it  would  meet  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Court.  It 
vould  be  impossible  for  him  to  anticipate  any  objection  that  could  be  made 
to  the  motion  now  submitted  to  their  consideration,  since  the  war  had  cer- 
tainly been  brought  to  an  end  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  to  the  inte- 
Mit0  of  the  Company  ;  and  he  conceived  that  the  success  with  which  it  had 
been  condocted,  very  fidrly  entitled  the  individual  who  was  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  Ootenunent  to  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Court.  As  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  objections  to  the  motion,  lie  would  reserve  himself  for  the  pmr- 
petw  df  antwering  any  hostile  obiervationa  that  might  chance  to  be  made  ia 
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ifae  eonne  of  the  day ;  And,  for  the  preseiit,  he  would  eontent  himself  with 
Boring  the  resolution. 

The  Dbputt  GHAiBMAif  (the  Hon.  Hugh  lindiey)  aeoondfed  the  motion. 

Dr.  OiLCHRiST  said.  It  appeared  that  this  resolution  had  not  passed  nnani- 
mously  in  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  he  thought  it  but  fair  that  those  who 
were  here  assembled  might  be  supposed  also  to  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  them  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  he  hoped,  if  any  indi- 
yidual  rose  to  siiate  his  sentiments,  be  would  not  be  considered  as  acting  irre- 
gularly, or  as  appearing  before  the  Court  in  a  questionable  sliape. 

The  Chairman. — ^Nothing  haS  fallen  from  me  which  tends  to  produce  the 
effect  which  the  hon.  Proprietor  seems  to  think.  On  the  contrary,  I  invited 
eyery  gentleman  in  the  Court  to  state  his  sentiments  fully ;  all  I  said  was, 
that!  could  not  anticipate  any  objection  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hums.— When  my  learned  firiend  has  had  more  experience  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Court,  he  will  find  that  no  difficulty  was  erer  interposed  to 
ESTent  a  gentleman  from  hirly  expressing  his  sentiments.  (9)  I  have  been  a 
ember  of  this  Court  a  number  of  years,  and  I  must  say,  in  justice,  that 
though  my  opinions  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Court,  yet  I  always  find  gentlemen  disposed  to  pay  attention  to  my  observa- 
tions. I  state  this  lest  any  un&Yourable  impression  should  be  made  by  what 
has  £Ulen  from  my  learned  Friend  as  to  any  disposition  manifested  not  to  hear 
him.  It  was  not  my  intention  originally  to  offer  myself  to  the  Court  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  for  I  candidly  confess  that  I  expected  some  indivi- 
dual either  within  or  without  the  bar,  would  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  state 
the  foundation  upon  which  his  opinion  rested.  In  justice  to  the  Noble  Loi*d, 
some  gentlemen  should  have  been  prepared  to  have  declared  the  grounds  on 
which  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  to  this  country  and  India  was  to 
have  been  decided.  Having,  however,  waited  some  time,  and  observing  that 
no  gentleman  appeared  anxious  to  address  the  Court,  I  feU  myself  called  upon 
to  say  that  I  am  one  who  cannot  concur  in  the  full  extent  of  tbe  resolution  nam 
proposed. 

If  there  be  any  thin^  more  important  than  another  to  a  public  man — wield- 
ing the  sword  and  eig eying  those  powers  which  may  impart  happiness  to 
millions,  or  which  might,  on  the  other  hand,  effect  tbe  destruction,  not  only  of 
those  inune<Mately  under  him,  but  of  all  neighbouring  communities — it  is  that 
his  motives  should  be  properly  known  and  appreciiUed  when  he  called  those 
tK>wers  into  action.  When  war  was  carried  on  it  was  a  most  important  ques- 
tion for  the  Court  to  consider  how  it  had  originated.  In  a  ease  where  the 
honour  and  interests  of  millions  are  concerned,  I  think  we  should  be  very 
cautious  how  we  accord  our  sanction  to  a  war  without,  in  the  first  place,  hav- 
ing the  fullest  information,  upon  the  subject.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  gen- 
tl^nen  in  this  Court  who  were  not  perfectly  aware  of  what  Proprietors  were 
about  to  do— I  will  tell  them.    You  are  called  on  to  thank  Lord  Amherst  for 


(2)  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hume  meant  to  be  ironical  in  this  deela- 
rauon  or  not ;  but,  if  he  did  not,  we  think  he  must  have  forgotten  tbejee- 
peated  and  pointed  interruptions  given  to  oii  speakers  who  oppose  the  views 
of  the  Directors  on  different  occasions  when  subjects  have  been  debtated  in 
this  Court.  Of  these  our  pages  have  reoojrded  many  instances,  even  within  tlie 
last  three  years.  How  many  times  has  Colonel  Stanhope.  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
Sir  John  Dovle,  Mr.  Hume  himself,  Mr.  Rinnaird,  Mr.  Gahagan,  Dr.  Gil- 
christ, and  others,  been  called  to  order  by  various  members  of  the  Courts  and 
on  appeals  being  made  to  the  Chair  been  declared  out  of  order,  and  prevented 
from  proceeding  because  what  they  were  saving  was  unpalatable  ?  Were 
there  no  such  interruptions  in  the  Hvderabad  debates  t  in  those  on  the  Indian 
Press  ?  and  in  many  others  that  might  be  named.  If  there  were,  Mr.  Hume*s 
praise  is  undeserved ;  if  there  were  not,  we  shall  no  longes  have  faith  in  our 
own  senses. 
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bringing  tos  soecessful  issae  the  wat  te  wMehIhe  Compaany  has  imfertiiiiftteiy 
been  engaged  for  the  last  three  years.  Now,  before  I  ean  eMear  ia  any  ap<* 
probatloa  of  Lord  Anherst,  as  the  pflneijlal  moTar,  aod*  I  beHara,  anflior 
and  originator,  of  that  war,  I  shall  put  a  oaae :  I  shall  ask  myself,  and  eall 
upon  every  Proprietor  to  do  the  same,  whether,  if  Lord  Amherst  had  set  fire 
to  bis  house,  and  by  that  intentional  and  wilfiil  act  had  not  onlv  destroyed 
ids  own  property  but  also  the  property  of  his  neighboars  placed  uader  his 
charge,  whether  if,  by  that  premeditated,  ^rash,  and  hasty  act,  property  to 
the  extent  of  four  or  fi^e  milUoas  should  be  destroyed,  would  they,  becAusa 
Lord  Amherst  (he  having  commenced  the  mischief)  had  exerted  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  think  him  worthy,  therefore,  of  approbation.  Suppose,  olonig 
with  this  property,  if,  of  the  indfridnals  employ^  to  put  out  the  Are,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men — some  were  starred,  some  died 
of  disease,  and  some  were  put  to  death;  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  gene- 
rally, were  exposed  to  fiunine,  to  the  sword,  and  t*  peatilence— all  arising 
ih)m  this  wilful  conflagration  of  Lord  Amherst — I  will  ask  whether,  under 
•uch  circumstances,  any  man  would  be  ready  to  come  to  a  rote  of  approval 
because,  after  hating  set  his  house  on  fire,  the  noble  Lord  had  used  all  the 
means  at  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it !  I  will  ask— aup* 
Dose  the  property  was  insured  in  a  London  insurance  office,  would  the  noble 
Lord  receive  an  acquittal,  with  thanks  and  approbation,  from  that  ofllce  for  his 
exertions  in  putting  out  the  fire,  without  entering  into  any  consideration  of  the 
causes  and  origin  of  the  conflagration  f  The  case  I  have  put  is  not  at  all  at 
variance  with  the  facts  connected  with  the  resolution  now  before  ike  Court. 
I  put  this  case  (founded  on  circumstances  which  sometimes  occur  in  this  city) 
to  make  the  matter  clear  to  all.  I  demand  of  the  gentlemen  abc^t  me  whether, 
without  due  information,  without  inquiry,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord,  in  commencmg  this  Are,  or,  as  I 
shall  now  call  it,  this  war,  they  were  ready  to  thank  him  for  his  exertions  in 
bringing  it  to  an  end  ?  I  will  admit,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  brought  it  to  an  advantageous  and  beneficial  conclusion,  or,  as  the  reso- 
lution has  it,  to  a  **  successful  issue."  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  as  Cur  aa 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  as  fkr  as  regards  the  individuals  employed 
by  the  noble  Lord  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  in  the 
course  of  the  war— there  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  one  man  in  this  Court, 
or  elsewhere,  who  would  refuse  them  that  meed  of  approbation  and  applause 
vrhich  devoted  heroism  and  continued  perseverance  in  the.  performance  of  the 
duties  allotted  to  them  so  justly  merited.  In  the  observation^,  therefore,  1  am 
about  to  midce  I  wish  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  officers  and  men,  who 
were  called  upon  to  carry  certain  orders  into  effect,  and  the  noble  Liord  with 
whom  the  war  originated,  and  by  whom  it  was  directed.    {Hear,  kearS) 

In  England  they  were  unfortunately  ignormit  of  many  transactions  which 
took  place  in  India,  in  which  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  lives  were  sacrificed 
on  eitner  side.  Resolutions  have  passed  thb  Court  while  the  transactions 
which  gave  rise  to  them  were  vary  imperiSsctiy  understood.  I  do  not  mean 
to  upbraid  the  Proprietors  for  any  vote  they  have  come  to,  for  we  should  judge 
of  any  proceeding  as  it  is  placed  before  us,  and  we  are  seldom  in  the  situation 
of  having  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  come  to  a  calm  and  dispas* 
sionate  decision.  In  this  state  of  ignorance  we  are  kept  designedly  by  the 
Government  abroad,  and  not  less  designedly  by  the  Government  at  home. 
This  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  hon.  Proprietor  of  the  Court  to  give  a  correct 
and  candid  opinion.  I  did  not,  therefore,  complain  of  any  opinions  delivered 
here ;  they  were,  I  believe,  in  most  instances,  given  under  the  impression 
that  the  Individuals  were  acting  rightly  and  properly,  because  they  were  act* 
ing  consistently  with  the  information  laid  Wore  them,  but  looking  at  the 
Court  in  a  political,  or  in  any  other  situation,  I  contend,  that  the  Proprietors 
who  should  censure  and  control,  if  aught  were  wrong,  and  who  should  ap- 
plaud and  approve,  if  aught  were  right,  did  not  do  their  duty,  in  agreeing  to 
vote  on  any  subject  without  f^ll  information.  No  man  (if  I  understand  tha 
subject)  should  give  his  vote  in  this  Court  except  as  he  would  give  hia  ve«a 
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Itt  a  j«ry  box,  wbera  he  ii  #n  hto  otA  ;  like  a  joror  he  ought  to  found  hie 
jodgmeat  on  Uiat  iDfonnatUm  which  he  believed  to  be  the  best.  He  ought  no^ 
.to  act  io  blind  fuboiusion— in  dutifol  obedience  and  hurable  rabeervienee — te 
the  ezecntiTe  body.  Now,  I  ask  you^  individually,  to  put  this  question  t9 
yourselves :  *•''  Should  I,  if  pfaiGed  in  a  jury  box  to  give  my  decision  on  tbe 
veriest  trifle,  be  weiranted  in  ibrming  an  opinion  on  the  subject  without  due 
inlSonnationf  **  If  no  man  would,  (and  I  hope  no  man  in  this  Court  will  say 
be  would  decide  otherwise,)  then,  I  ask  you,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  import* 
ance  as  the  present,  not  to  give  an  opinion  without  information,  but  to  act  hi 
the  same  upright  and  honourable  manner  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  on  a 
jury.  You  are  here  not  called  on  to  decide  9,  case  relating  to  the  property 
of  your  neighbours,  but  it  is  demanded  of  you  to  give  an  opiniofi  on  a  case 
where  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and  millions  of  property  have 
been  wasted ;  I,  therefore,  loudly  demand  of  you  not  to  act  with  the  usual 
subserviency  to  the  constituted  authoHties,  but  to  decide  fairly  on  the  evi- 
dence, for  yourselves,  not  merely  as  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  but  a^ 
British  su^ects.  If  you  do  this,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  standing  by  the 
verdict.  This  being  tlie  case.  I  am  one  who  could  not,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, agree  to  the  resolution,  and  I  call  upou  the  Court  to  adopt  my  opi* 
nion  if  I  adduce  arguihents  sufficiently  strong  in  support  of  it, 
,  I  think  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  is  a  question  of  such  momentous 
import,  that  this  Court  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  applauded  the  ori- 
gin of  hostilities  or  their  progrees.  You  ought  not  to  approve  of  war,  how*- 
ever  successfully  carried  on,  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  it  was  undertaken  in 
your  own  defence, — was  strictly  just,  and  absolutely  necessary.  (Hear^  Aear, 
'  Aflor.)  If  I  could  convince  myself  for  one  moment,  that  the  laite  war  could 
not  have  been  avoided,  and  that  it  was  just  and  necessary,  1  would  be  the  last 
man  to  object  to  it.  I  therefore  wish  gentlemen  to  inquire,  before  tiiey  de- 
iciiite  their  approbation  of  Lord  Amherst^s  conduct,  whether  the  war  which  he 
began  was  just  and  necessary,  or  such  as  should  have  been  prosecuted  by  any 
Cltfistian  people.  I  will  at  once  pronounce  my  opinion  upon  that  point.  I 
do  so  vrith  great  diffidence,  but  my  own  candid  and  dispassionate  opinion  is, 
ihat  there  are  no  grounds  before  this  Court,  or  before  the  country,  to  warrant 
lue  in  believing  t£iit  the  war  was  inevitable  or  just,  or  provoked  in  any  degree 
by  those  who  were  the  o'l^ects  of  it,  and  who  were  so  severely  punished  for 
Ahe  conduct  that  was  imputed  to  them*  Therefore,  I  said, — proceed  cautiously 
— esk  for  information— do  not  decide  on  proceedings  of  suck  immense  moment 
4n  the  way  in  which  you  are  called  on,  and  which  has  been  too  generally  adopt- 
ed, but  wait  until  you  have  proper  means  of  judging  correctly. — In  my  mind, 
there  is  nothing  before  the  Court  or  before  the  public,  to  enable  you  to  come 
\o  a  decision  as  to  the  origin  of  this  war ;  but  to  make  up  fot  this  want  of 
official  information,  I  have  .gleaned  something  from  )he  work  of  an  hon.  Ba- 
«onet^  (Sir  J.  Malcolm,)  who  is  now  in  Court,  and  who  has  detailed  the  proceed- 
ings with  the  Burmese  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  If  any  gentle- 
man looks  to  Sir  John  Alalcolm*s  statements  upon  the  subject,  brief  as  they 
are,  though  they  embraced  a  period  from  1795  to  1821,  (at  which  i»crlod  the 
hon.  Baronet's  account  closes,)  and  if,  after  having  examined  them,  however 
favourably  any  person  might  at  first  have  thought  of  the  war,  he  did  not  ar- 
rive at  a  different  conclusion ;  then  I  should  be  very  much  mistaken.  I  contend 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government,  I  mean  the  Government  of  Lord 
Amherst,  in  waging  war  with  the  Burmese  at  the  time^  and  in  the  manner  be 
\iid,  was  contrary  to  the  Statute  Law  of  this  realm,  and  at  variance  with  the 
feelings  and  principle3  of  a  Christian  community.  You  tu^ve  had,  within  a 
TCiT  short  time,  an  exemplification  by  a  very  high  authority,  of  what  ouglU 
to  DC  the  law  of  nations  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  Burmese.  No  later  than 
last  night,  the  British  Legislature  was  called  on  to  sanction  hts  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters in  sending  a  body  of  British  troops  to  Portugal,  for  no  other  reason 
t!mn  because  a  party  of  Portnffuese  rebels,  who  had  been  received  on  the  Spa- 
nish frontier,  lid  re-entered  Portugal,  carrying  with  them  devastation  and 
*ttin.    Tlieir  conduct,  I  mdm%  Sir,  was  attended  with  all  the  cftf'cumstancfs 
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which  usually  accompany  an  ioTBding  foe.  What  .waa  the  argnmeiit  ibunded 
OB  this  event  f  Spain  was  not  accused  of  haying  fomented  this  inyasion^ 
though  it  was  thought  she  must  have  been  priry  to,  or  connived  at  it.  The 
movement  of  the  Portuguese  was,  however,  declared  to'be  a  hostile  aggression, 
and  under  our  treaties  was  considered  as  affording  grounds  suflldient  for  our 
Interference,  which  might,  pertiaps,  ultimately  lead  to  a  war  with  Spain,  ff 
this  one  transaetion,^hiS  march  of  the  Portuguese  insurgents,  (for  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  inroad  had  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,)  were 
considered  to  be  a  sufBclent  cause  for  this  or  any  other  Government  to  com- 
mence hostilities ;  if  it  were  deemed  to  be  a  just  ground  of  war,— then,  I  ast 
the  Court  to  state  what  their  opinion  is  as  to  the  unprovoked  warfare  which 
the  British  Government  have  carried  on  against  the  Burmese  t 

In  order  that  they  may  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  I  wHI,  Sir,  point 
out  to  you  and  the  Court,  what  have  been  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment towards  the  Burmese  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Their  conduct,  I 
must  say,  has  been  one  of  continued  inroad  and  aggression.  I  say  this  advi- 
fcdly,  because,  by  the  doctrine  which  I  have  quoted  as  having  been  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  laid  down  that  if  one  country  gave  refuge  to 
the  subjects  of  another,  and  those  subjects  thought  proper  to  invade  their  na- 
tive land,  then.  If  they  were  not  prevented  doing  so  by  the  State  which  had 
•ncooured  them,  that  State  must  be  considered  as  guilty  as  the  actively  offend«> 
Ing  parties.  I  have  much  cause  of  complaint,  after  the  readiness  which  had 
been  expressed  to  produce  all  the  documents  relative  totheproceedhigsofthe 
Burmese  before  the  year  1808,  when  I  find  that  every  document  on  that  subject 
had  been  withheld.  Those  papers,  which  detailed  the  cause  of  the  heart- 
burnings and  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  the  Burmese  and  the  British 
Government,  have  been  cautiously  kept  back.  Are  you,  then,  when  the  parties 
In  power  are  garbling  and  withholding  evidence,  blindly  to  support  a  vote  of 
tluuiks,  applauding  the  individual  who  carried  on  the  war,  and  declaring  it  to 
be  a  just  contest,  rendered  necessary  by  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  Bur- 
mese 7  I  have  received  an  account  from  a  correspondent,  which  I  believe  to 
be  perfectly  correct,  describing  the  state  of  affiiirs  between  the  Burmese  and 
the  British  Government  for  several  years ;  but  knowing  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  I  shall  waive 
the  information  I  have  received,  and  confine  myself  solely  to  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Baronet.  If  there  be  any  gentleman  present  who  would  attend  to 
this  detail,  aUQ  would  permit  it  to  influence  his  judgment  and  decision,  I  am 
cpnfldent  that  that  individual  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  Court  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance,  and  therefbre  not  pre- 
pared to  give  its  approval  to  a  war  carried  on  under  such  lamentable  circum- 
•stances  It  appeared  that  in  the  time  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  a  Burinese  force 
followed  some  refogees  into  the  British  territories. 

flfr.  Rionv  rose  to  order. — Mr.  Chairman — ^I  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  hon.  Proprietor,  as  well  as  to  the  Court,  bow  far  the  hon.  Gentleman  is 
la  order  upon  this  part  of  the  question.  The  Court  is  called  upon  to  consider 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst,  for  his  conduct  in  conducting  and  conclud- 
ing the  war,  and  the  hon.  Proprietor,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  that 
question,  has  referred  to  a  publication  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm*s,  detailing  circum- 
irtances  wldch  commenced  in  1705,  and  ended  in  1821.  The  circumstances  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court,  had 
ooonrred  long  before  liord  Amherst  proceeded  to  Indi(^  and  therefore  cannot, 
In  my  opinion,  be  introduced  here. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — I  contend.  Sir,  that  mv  hon.  Friend  is  in  perfect  order. 
We  have  been  invited  to  a  foil  discussion  of  wis  question,  and  my  hon.  Friend, 
whose  opposition  to  the  resolution  is  founded  on  the  supposition  tliat  the  war 
was  ui^ust,  was  only  quoting  matter  to  show  that  it  vras  as  he  had  described 
it.  I  must  entreat  the  non.  Gentleman  not  to  call  any  of  his  brother  Proprie- 
tors to  order  unless  they  are  so  palpably  out  of  order  as  to  render  it  necessary. 
It  will  put  an  end  to  discussion  altogether,  if  those  who  are  conversant  witb 
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tndiim  alftdrt  are  to  be  called  to  order  whenever  they  refer  to  the  pages  of 
hiitory. 

Mr.  R16BT. — As  ttds  is  a  discussion  concerning  the  condact  of  Lord  Aid' 
herst,  I  think  it  is  not  fair  for  the  hon.  Proprietor  to  go  haxi%  to  transactions 
with  which  that  noble  Lord  tiad  no  connexion. 

Mr.  HviiB  in  continuation. — I  wish,  Sir,  to  offer  one  observation  on  the 
Ipross  irregularity  of  the  condact  pursued  by  the  hon.  Proprietor,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  which  he  has  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The  hon.  Pro^ 
prietor  ought  to  have  known  that  the  Govemor-General,  like  the  King,  never 
dies.  (Hear,)  The  acts  of  different  GoTemors-Geoeral  flow  from  one  to  the 
other,  in  an  unintemtpted  stream.  I  object  to  the  condact  of  Lord  Amherst, 
because,  if  the  proceedings  of  Loi/i  Amherst's  predecessors,  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  vere  Improper,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  noble  Lord  to  have  corrected 
them*  Vl^lien  a  Governor-General  is  appointed  he  may  either  continue  or 
modify  any  act  of  those  whom  he  succeeds.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  "  Becaose 
I  fouad  matters  in  such  and  such  a  state  I  thought  It  was  proper  to  leave  them 
Bo.**  If  the  hon.  Proprietor  means  to  come  to  an  impartial  discfussion,  he 
must,  in  justice  both  to  Lord  Amherst  and  to  the  East  India  Company,  i^eigli 
attentively  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make.  It  appeara,  then,  that  the  flrst 
**  official  bickering,**  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Burmese,  took 
place  in  1797  and  1798:  the  following  circumstance  occasioned  it:  The 
cruelty  of  the  Burmese  Government  in  Arracan,  caused  large  parties  of  people, 
denominated  Mughs,  the  subjects  of  the  Burmese  Monarch,  to  fly  from  their 
country  ;  they  crossed  the  river  Naaf,  the  boundary  between  Arracan  and  out 
settlement  of  Chittagong,  and  they  appealed  to  us  for  shelter.  That  shelter 
was  given  by  the  East  India -Company,  or  their  agents.  Whether  that  was 
a  wise  or  unwise  step  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  when  twenty,  thlrtjr,  or 
forty  thousand  individuals,  pressed  by  famine  and  dreading  death,  claim  a 
shelter  from  us,  I  think  no  British  officer  could,  or  ought  to  refuse  such  aoro- 
tection  as  he  could  extend  to  them.  (Hear,)  However  feelings  of 'policy 
might  be  opposed  to  such  a  proceeding,  I  am  sure  that  the  proverbial  himia* 
nity  of  Englishmen' would  not  suffer  them  to  reject  such  a  melancholy  appeah 
Those  refugees  having  been  received  by  us,  a  public  officer.  Major  Cox,  was 
sent  down,  in  1799,  to  provide  for  their  settlement:  this  circumstance  was  at 
the  time  a  matter  of  notoriety,  imd  t  recollect  having  heard  of  it  when  I  w* 
rived  in  India.  Migor  Cox,  who  was  ajmed  with  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vemor- General,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  he  had  received,  located  thir<^ 
teen  or  fourteen  thousand  o{  those  individuals  on  the  waste  lands  of  Chitta- 
gong, situated  on  the  Burmese  frontier.  The  neighbouring  ryots,  or  farmers, 
gave  shelter  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  others.  Thus  were  these  Mughs 
situated  precisely  as  the  Portuguese  refugees  were  situated  in  Spain.  Tikis 
settled,  under  the  protection  of  the  Company,  they  soon  began  to  enter  th^ 
territory  of  Arracan  in  numerous  bodies,  which  country  they  laid  waste  with 
Are  and  sword.  At  length  a  body,  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  mea,  made 
an  imiption  into  the  Burmese  territory.  On  their  retreat,  ftmr  thoMaod  Buf« 
mese  troops  wefe  sent  in  pursuit  of  them ;  those  troops  penetnMed  hit&  the 
Company's  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  invaders.  Muohpni- 
dence  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  then  Govemor-General.  Uaqveaoott^ 
ably  the  Company  *s  territory  had  been  violated,  but  the  GoVemor-Oeoeral, 
unlike  Lord  Amnerst,  did  not  instantly  declare  war  against  the  Btrmiese ;  li# 
considered,  that  a  body  of  men  living  under  our  protection,  had,  in  tbeflrsf 
instance,  invaded  Arracan,  and  he  thought  it  was  but  Mr  to  set  off  the  agjrres- 
sion  of  the  refuges  against  the  incursion  of  the  Burmese  troops.  Those 
troops  established  themselves  in  a  stockade,  and  a  force  was  sent  from  Caloatta 
to  dislodge  them  from  their  position  ;  but  that  force  was  repulsed.  The  Bur- 
mese, however,  retreated,  of  their  own  accord,  leaving  benind  them  a  letter^ 
which  Sir  J.  Malcolm  quotes,  and  in  which  tiiey  state,  that  ^*  no  cause  of  dis- 
content exists  between  the  Burmese  and  the  Company,  except  that  which 
arises  from  the  condact  of  the  refugee  Mughs  who  are  settled  under  the  British 
Oovennttent.    That  (say  they)  is  the  only^groittd  of  displeasure  between «•.'* 
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They  alio  obserre.  In  enphftllo  l«iifiuifpe»  *'  if  yoa  cootioue  to  |»rotect  th< 
Mughs  you  will  strain,  ontil  you  break,  the  cord  of  friendship."  These,  I 
believe,  are  the  ?ery  words  they  used.  **  Either  Qudd  tlkey)  drive  the  Mughs 
from  this  district,  or  pre? ent  them  from  devastauog  the  Burman  territory  aa 
they  have  done/* 

If,  Sir,  I  can  prove  that,  from  1709  to  1621,  a  continued  series  of  aggression 
waa  directed  by  the  Msghs,  otherwise  the  British  Government,  (for  we  were 
their  protectors)  against  the  Burmese,  then  I  would  confidently  ask,  whether 
any  tionest  man  could  place  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  the  irritation 
so  produced  was  not  sufficient  to  rouse,  to  acts  of  hostility,  a  people  who  were 
thnauiOustly  treated?  I  would  ask,  whether  the  Burmese,  thus  provoked, 
were  not  justified  in  adopting  a  warlike  attitude  1  Assuredly  they  were  called 
on  b]r  the  law  of  nations,  by  their  own  hopbur,  and  by  a  proper  desire  to  pro- 
care  justice— to  repel  such  injuries.  A  mission  was  sent  to  Ava,  by  Marquis 
Wellesley,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Mughs  in  1709,  in  consequence  of  the 
Burmese  having  despatched  certain  officers  to  Calcutta  to  represent  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  refugees.  The  noble  Marquis,  acting  with  that  finesse  which 
policy  sometimes  rendered  necessary,  declared,  that  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
Mughs  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the  wish  of  the  British  Government.  He 
lold  them  that  they  might  return  to  their  Court  with  the  full  assurance  that 
s«ch  aggressions  would  be  prevented  in  ftiture.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
Burmese  mission  got  back  when  the  Mughs  again  ravaged  the  country,  l^he 
Burmese  authorities  complained  loudly  of  this  incursion,  and  Mr.  Pechell  sent 
to  the  British  Government  the  letters  he  had  received  fi-om  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Burmese  Government  there  stated,  in  plain  terms,  what  must  be 
the  issue  of  such  proceedings.  **  If  (said  they)  you  persist  in  such  conduct, 
Ikistilities  are  inevitable  with  the  Company.'*  Colonel  Symes  was  afterwards, 
in  1809,  sent  to  Ava;  the  principal  object  of  his  visit  to  that  Court  being  to 
fritter  down  the  complaints  made  by  the  Burmese,  of  those  incursions.  To  a 
eertain  degree  this  purpose  was  answered,  bat  fresh  agmssions  took  place, 
and  feelings  of  the  most  unpleasant  kind  were  engendered.  In  1809,  Captain 
Campbell  proceeded  to  Ava,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  adjusting  these 
differences.  In  1811,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  protection  which  the  Com* 
pany  had  given  to  the  refugees  became  more  strikingly  apparent.  At  that 
time  a  chief,  well  known  In  that  part  of  the  world,  assembled  the  refugees  in 
large  bodies,  and  laid  waste  the  Burmese  territory,  devastating  and  destroying 
every  place  he  oame  to.  A  demand  was  made  to  the  British  Government,  by 
the  Burmese,  that  the  former  should  deliver  up  to  the  latter  all  the  refugees 
found  in  arms ;  but  that  demand  was  evaded  on  the  score  of  humanity ;  for 
the  Government  well  knew  that  death,  of  the  most  cruel  description,  awaited 
those  refugees,  if  the  demand  for  giving  them  up  were  complied  with.  The 
frequency  and  audacity,  however,  of  these  incursions  was  such  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  was  forced,  at  length,  to  issue  an  order,  declaring  that  every 
fefhgee,  surprised  in  the  act  of  invading  the  Burmese  territory,  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Burmese  Government.  In  1816,  a  despatch  was  sent  to 
India,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  they  expressed  a  wish  that,  instead 
of  giving  up  the  refugees,  the  Government  should  place  King  Bsjee  (the  chief 
io  whom  he  had  before  adverted)  at  the  disposal  of^  the  Burmese  Government. 
This  course  was  pointed  out  in  preference  to  the  other,  because  the  executive 
4M>dy  knew  that  all  B^jee's  partisans  would  be  pat  to  death  when  given  up, 
«nd  they  instanced  a  ease  where  8d0  of  those  marauders  had  been  massacred. 
The  Court  of  Directofs  further  desired  the  Government  to  keep  the  chief  a 
close  prisoner  somewhere,  if  they  did  not  deliver  him  to  the  Burmese ;  but 
Ihey  directed  that,  if  war  could  not  otherwise  be  avoided,  he  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Burmese  aatboritiea.  Any  further  proceeding,  however,  with 
respect  to  him,  was  rendered  unnecessary,  as  he  died  soon  after. 

I  shall  DOW,  Sir,  advert  to  a  clromstanoe,  which,  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
•ccnrs  no  where  else  In  the  annals  of  British  India.  So  sensible  did  the  Bri- 
tish Qovermaent  at  lenath  beeome  of  the  Injustice  which  the  Bnmiese  haid 
snfltend,  thattlMypom^ted  the  Burmesetroops  to  enter  the  Britisii territorj^, 
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And,  In  coqjunotioii  wtth  the  British  foroes,  to  [mrsiie  the  aggressors.  This, 
Sir,  is  a  most  Impottant  point ;  because,  vrhBn  the  East  India  Company  allowed 
a  body  of  Burmese  solcbers  to  enter  their  territory  and  to  unite  with  the  Bri" 
tish  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  Mughs,  it  eould  not  be  doubted,  fet 
a  moment,  that  most  gross  provoeaiioo  had  been  giTen  to  the  eorapkinhig 
party.  That  pronrooatioa,  Sv^  was  of  aueh  a  natve  as  to  ereale  that  fixed  iU^ 
will,  whieh  finally  tenaiiiatad  »  aots  of  hostiUty  against  us.  I  see  many 
gentlemen  in  Court  who  Imow  that  it  is  a  Y&ry  tender  point  with  the  Company 
to  permit  any  stranger  to  cross  their  territory.  They  will  not,  if  posuhle^ 
allow  a  hostile  foot  to  tread  in  their  dominioni,  oxoept  under  Yery  peculiar 
eircnmetanoes.  If,  then,  they  admit  the  Burmeae  troops  to  enter  their  terri-* 
tories  for  the  purpose  of  infiletiBg  yeaffeaace  on  those  marauders,  does  not  thai 
circumstance,  of  itself,  fontish  abundant  proof  that  the  iiyuriea  sustained  by 
the  Burmese  were  of  the  most  flagrant  description  1  Sk,  if  it  were  ottierwisey 
the  Company  never  would  have  graated  any  such  permisnou.  Tliere  are,  I 
heHeve,  some  officers  in  the  Court,  who  were  with  the  British  troops  at  the 
time,  and  they,  I  am  sure,  are  cognisant  of  these  facts.  On  the  19th  of  May 
1816,  our  Bxecutive  Body  approved  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  Bengal  Oovernmenft 
in  permitting  the  Burmese  troops  to  enter  the  British  territory  for  the  purpose 
1  have  stated.  Now  it  is  .quite  evident  to  me,  that  the  Court  o€  Direotora 
grounded  their  resolution  of  approval,  on  the  hci^  that  great  and  flagrant 
cause  of  oflfenee  had  been  given  to  the  Burmese.  I  therefore  must  contend, 
ttiat,  when  i  have  detailed  such  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  against 
the  Burmese,  the  recital  ought  to 'remove  all  hostility  towaids  that  people^ 
from  the  minds  of  those,  who,  being  ignorant  of  those  circumstances,  had 
previously,  in  oosMequeace  of  that  ignorance,  viewed  them  in  an  unfkvouiuble 
light,  and  were  ready  to  accuse  thd  Burmese  Oovemmei^  of  unprovoked  and 
gratuitous  liastilily. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  4th  of  November  18B1,  came  to  this  reso- 
lution— **  That  such  was  the  incorrigible  conduct  of  the  Moghs,  that  they 
were  induced  to  approve*' — ^to  approve  of  what?  why — "  to  approve  of  the 
determination  to  which  the  Britisn  Oovemment  had  come  ;**  which  determin- 
ation was,  **  that  every  one  of  the  maranders  who  might  chance  to  be  taken, 
^ould  be  delivered  over  to  the  Burmese  autboiities,  to  be  put  to  death.** 
Now,  Sir,  I  would  much  rather  have  removed  every  Mugh  to  a  distance  of  40 
or  60  miles  from  the  frontier,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  entering  the  Bur- 
mese territories,  than  deliver  over  to  certain  death,  persons  whom  the  British 
Government  had  protected.  I  consider  this  proceeding  as  a  foul  stigma  on 
our  Government  here  and  our  Government  abroad.  If  publicity  were  given 
to  this  fact,  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  British  public?  All  the  noble 
energies  of  this  country  have  been  exerted  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  or 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  ;  but  while,  in  accordance  with  that 
warmth  of  generous  and  humane  feeling,  which  is  universally  diffused  in  Eng' 
land,  for  endeavouring  to  effect  this  object,  what  answer  eould  be  given,  if  a 
foreigner  were  to  say — **  Yon  complain  of  the  trivial  iiguriea  sustained  by 
negro  slaves — but  I  can  point  out  where  your  own  Government  has  given  over 
to  a  cruel  death,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals*-and  those  indtvidoala 
your  own  subgeots.** 

From  that  time,  to  November  1821,  irritation  increased  from  year  to  year 
between  the  Company's  subjects  and  the  Burmese ;  and  eau  it  be  said,  after 
what  I  have  stated,  that  no  provocation  has  been  given  to  the  latter ;  that  suffi- 
cient has  not  been  done  to  induce  them  to  come  and  drive  us  from  the  frontier, 
if  they  could  effect  that  object^ — Are  you  prepared  to  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion, after  the  long  continued  aggpressions  against  the  Burmese,  and  the  various 
ineffectual  representations  they  had  made  to  our  Government  t  Could  it  then 
be  said  that  they  commenced  hostilities? — Did  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  act 
justly  and  fairly  ? — I  think  they  did.  The  laws  of  war  and  of  nations  were 
opposed  to  the  system  which  the  British  Government  had  pursued ;  every 
sentiment  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  on  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  nations  was  at  variance  with  their  conduct ;  and  when  it  was  seen,  as 
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In  the  case  of  Spftin,  that  troopt-were  tent  Ijrom  this  country  to  Portugal  on 
account  of  one  aggreasion,  could  any  one  assert  that,  after  twenty-flTe  years 
of  continued  aggression  against  the  Burmese,  that  people  would  not  haye  lieen 
justified  in  doug  eyen  more  than  they  haye  done  ? 

I  haye  one  word  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Goyemor-General.  I  haye 
hitherto  spoken  of  the  acts  of  former  Ooyemments ;  hut  I  haye  named  no 
Goyemor-General.  The  question  now  to  be  considered  is — Did  Lord  Amlierat 
and  his  Council  do  their  best  to  place  themselyes  in  such  a  situation  with  tlie 
Burmese  as  to  desenre  peace  at  their  hands  ? — I  think  not — they  hurried  in  to 
the  war  too  precipitately.— Did  Lord  Minto,  when  such  inroatis  were  made 
on  the  Britisti  teiritory,  declare  war  immediately? — ^Did  Lord  Hastings  pre- 
cipitately  rush  into  hortilities  ?— No — these  Noblemen  acted  with  more  pm^ 
dence,  and  I  am  confident  if  Lord  Minto  were  aliye,  he  would,  if  asked  the 
question,  be  ready  to  say—**  We  deplored  the  acts  of  the  refugees,  and  we 
eannot  deny  that  they  were  the  cause  of  great  irritation  to  the  Burmeae.p— Wa 
threatened  the  latter  with  hostilities ;  but,  conscious  that  they  had  a  just 
cause  of  complaint,  we  lielt  that  it  would  only  be  adding  injury  to  injustice  if 
we,  whose  subjects  were  the  aggressors,  determined  to  wage  war  against 
Ihem.**  This  is  the  actual  situation  in  which  the  British  territories  and  those 
of  the  Burmese  Ooyemmeat  stood  with  regard  to  #ach  other  up  to  that  time. 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  close  all  doubts  on  this  ]Mnrt  of  the  subject,^  if  indeed  any 
doubts  can  still  exist,  by  reading  an  extract  from  that  yery  excellent  publica- 
tion, to  which  I  haye  before  had  occasion  to  allude :  I  speak,  of  course,  of  ftlr 
John  Malcolm's  work  on  our  Indian  policy^  At  page  5v5  of  that  puhlicadod. 
Sir  John  says,  (and  I  entreat  the  Court  to  attend  pSurticulariy  to  his  obsery»- 
tions ;  for,  in  quoting  them,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  drawing  from  paititd 
sources— K>n  the  contrary,  I  belieye  that  all  will  admit  his  conclusions  to  be 
deriyed  from  (kcts,  and  from  facts  alone ;)  at  page  505,  Sir  John  aays^  **  From 
the  day  that  the  Mugb  emigrants  were  permitted  to  colonize  so  near  the 
frontier,  the  natural  passions  and  patriotic  resentment  of  that  tribe,  our  feel-' 
ings  of  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  our  internal  rule,  came  in  yiolent  col- 
lision with  the  arrogant  pretensions,  the  offended  pride,  and  the  indignant 
jealousy  of  the  Burmese  Goyeroment ;  and  these  conflicting  causes  soon  cre- 
ated aggressions  and  retaliations,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  must,  sooner 
or  later,  terminate  in  war.  These  reasonable  grounds,  which  the  Burmese  bad 
for  discontent,  had  certainly  not  increased  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastings."  I  wish  the  Court  to  remark  that  the  gallant  ofiicer  says,  that  the 
*'  retuonable  groundi  which  the  Burmeie  had  far  discontent^  had  not  ln- 
creased,^*  In  making  that  admission,  the  gallant  officer  allows  that  wtdch 
eyery  thinking  man  sees  it  would  be  impossible  te  deny,  that  there  had  bean 
sufficient  done  by  the  British  Goyernment  to  engender  that  proyocationwiiich 
ultimately  led  to  the  insolent  bombast,  and  threatened  attacks  of  the  Bnnnese 
Goyernment. 

I  think  that  I  haye  now  brought  the  Court  into  a  proper  situation  for  jadgfng 
of  this  important  question.  The  j  ustice  or  inj  ustice  of  the  war  which  we  haye 
just  terminated,  rests  on  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  tliis  statement,  I 
therefore  ask  the  Court  to  call  for  i^rtlier  documents,  to  demand  further  inform 
matioo,  to  use  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  examine  rigidly  into  the  truth 
of  the  matters  I  haye  endeayoured  to  lay  before  it.  (Hear,  aeor,  hear.)  If 
my  statements  be  inaccurate,  then  I  will  consent  to  blame  the  gallant  ofileer 
whose  book  has  misled  me,  and  my  own  correspondent,  (hear,  hear,) 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  eyents  he  describes ;  but  if  they  be  aocnrate, 
as  I  yerily  belieye  they  are,  in  what  a  situation  will  you.  Gentlemen,  be 
placed,  if  you  now  affirm  that  the  Burmese  had  no  ground  of  complaint,  that 
they  met  with  no  irritation,  and  that  they  commenced  a  war  which  was  on 
your  part  entirely  unproyoked !  (Hear,)  1  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  body  of  thinking  men  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  cannot  do  it ;  you 
cannot  do  it,  if  you  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  fftcts  which  are  before 
you.  I  haye  made  out  a  continued  series  of  proyocations  and  outrages  on  the 
part  of  our  subjects  towards  the  Burmese,  and  I  say  that  it  was  hasty  and 
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t&eoiitid«nte  in  Lord  Amherst  and  his  advisers,  to  imbrue  their  liaiids  Id  the 
Mood  of  ttiat  people,  when  they  had  excited  by  their  own  policy  those  feel- 
ings of  hostility  and  resentment,  which  are  now  relied  on  as  a  justification  for 
the  war. 

I  have  also  another  reason  for  disapproTing  of  the  Tote  of  thanks  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  give  to  Lord  Amherst,  and  that  is  founded  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliainent.  The  Act  to  which  I  allude,  is  one  of  which  I  will  only  say,  that 
I  regret  it  is  not  removed  from  our  Statute-book,  as  our  Indian  Government 
has  repeatedlv  violated  its  proviMons.  On  two  occasions,  have  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  C!ourt  to  violations  of  it ;  and  on  both  occasions  was  I  met 
with  the  protestation  that  the  British  Government  had  not  voluntarily  inter- 
*  fered  with  the  Native  Powers,  but  had  only  stood  up  in  its  own  defence.  Now 
those  who  know  the  slight  and  frivolous  pretexts  on  which  States  neighhour- 
ing  upon  our  territories  have  been  invaded,  must  detest  the  hypocrisy  and 
cant  which  defends  those  invasions  upon  such  grounds.  It  would  do  more  ho- 
nest and  more  manly  to  say  at  once,  **  This  is  a  bad  act — this  is  an  act  of  av- 
gression— -but  it  is  necessary  to  protect  British  ascendancy  in  India.*'  We 
might  expose  our  cloven  foot  by  adopting  such  lang^uage— but  who  is  there 
that  does  not  suspect  its  existence  at  present  t  We  shall  then  stand  in  the 
open  and  undis^ised  position  of  conquerors  of  India,  and  should  no  longer 
appear  afraid  to  justify  the  policy  on  which  we  have  perseveringly  acted.  We 
have  often  disapproved  of  the  attacks  which  our  servants  ha?e  made  on  the 
Native  Sovereigns  of  India,  but  have  we  ever  disapproved  of  their  keeping 
possession  of  the  territories  which  those  attacks  procured  for  us?  (Hear^ 
mear,  h^r.)  Let,  then,  in  future,  our  words  and  our  actions  agree ;  let  us 
not  claim  a  character  for  innocence  and  impartiality,  whilst  we  are  gulping 
down  by  wholesale  every  Native  Power;  let  us  not  talk  of  our  justice  and 
Ibrbearance,  whilst  we  are  retaining  every  conquest  which  the  fortune  of 
years  has  thrown  into  our  grasp.  {Hear,  hear.)  If  it  is  befitting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  power  in  India,  if  it  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance  and 
preservation,  that  it  should  command  the  whole  of  India,  let  us  avow  the  ne- 
eessity  alone ;  let  us  say  openly,  **  The  British  arms  must  be  paramount 
every  where,  and  every  attempt  to  weaken  our  ascendancy  shall  be  punished 
as  treason  against  our  authority  ;'*  let  us  declare  that  such  is  our  language,  and 
such  our  determination — ^for  such  an  avowal  will  be  more  consonant  to  our 
character  for  honesty  and  integrity,  than  the  false  and  hypocritical  cant 
wtUoh  we  have  indulged  in  for  years. 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  we  are  situated  with 
regard  to  this  Burmese  war.  Now,  I  say  boldly  and  at  once,  that  every  man 
who  concurs  in  the  vote  which  has  this  day  been  proposed  to  you,  if  he  does 
not  violate  his  own  conscience,  violates  at  least  an  Act  of  Farliament,  the 
84ih  of  Geo.  8d.  chap.  SI, — an(t  I  quote  it,  because  there  are  many  persons  ^ 
who  think  there  is  much  virtue  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  My  own  opinion 
however  is,  that  they  only  touch  the  weak,  and  let  the  strong  go  free, — ^the 
94th  of  Geo.  8d.  chap.S4s  has  this  preamble: — **  Whereas  to  pursue  schemes 
of  conauest  and  aggrandisement  is  repugnant  to  the  wish,  to  the  honor,  and 
the  policy  of  the  British  Nation.'*  Here  let  me  pause  to  make  one  obsei'- 
Tation.  If  I  were  to  turn  to  the  histpry  of  British  India,  and  were  to  consider 
every  war  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  in  reference  to  the  wish,  the 
honor,  and  the  policy  of  the  nation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I 
could  prove  in  every  instance  that  they  have  been  utterly  neglected,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Company  has  been  regarded.  The  Act 
then  proceeds,  with  the  usual  formalities,  to  enact  **  That  it  smdl  not  be  lawfUl 
for  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  Fort  William,  without  the  express 
authority  and  concord  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
either  to  declare  or  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter  into  any  treaty  tat 
making  war  against  any  of  the  Native  Princes  or  States  in  India,  or  enter  int6 
treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of  the  Native  Princes  or  States  in  India,  or 
guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  such  Princes  or  States,  except  when  hostilities 
should  have  been  coraneneed,  or  preparations  actually  made  for  the  attack 
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of  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  of  some  of  tlie  States  and  Princes,  nrliofe  60^ 
■unions  It  shall  be  engaged  by  snbsisting  treaties  to  defend.**  There  are  tbvs 
two  cases,  and  no  more,  in  which  the  Oovemor-General  in  Ckmncil  is  empow- 
ered, upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  declare  and  commence  hostilities  MMBinai 
the  Native  Powers :  the  first  is,  where  they  haye  commenced  actual  hosti- 
lities against  us  or  our  allies,  and  the  second,  where  tbev  are  notoriously  en- 
gaged in  preparing  themselves  for  cruel  hostilities.  Now  the  Burmese  war 
comes  not  under  either  of  these  eases  ;  and  I  complain  that  Lord  Amherst,  as 
OoTemor-General,  did  both  declare  and  commence  hostilities  against  the  Bur- 
mese, without  the  authority  and  concord  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  of  the 
Secret  Committee,  and  indeed  without  their  knowing  any  thing  at  all  about  it. 
Let  us  examine  whether  such  a  line  of  conduct  has  been  always  pursued  by 
our  GoTeraors-General.  Every  man  who  recollects  the  distance  of  India  from 
England,  and  the  time  which  necessarily  dapses  in  making  and  returning  any 
communication  between  the  two  countries,  must  see  that  the  attacks  of  the 
Kative  Powers  will  often  require  to  be  repelled  on  the  instant,  and  without 
waiting  for  any  authority  from  home.  For  such  cases,  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
«s  I  have  before  shown,  makes  exception.  But  I  hold  that  in  all  cases  where 
circumstances  will  permit  reference  to  be  made  to  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, the  Oovemor-General  is  lx>und  to  make  it,  and  to  suspend  his  operations 
OAtil  he  has  received  a  reply  to  it.  In  the  war  against  theTindarries,  what 
was  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hastings.  Did  he  blindly  and  inconsiderately,  and 
on  his  own  responsibility,  rush  into  that  war,  or  did  he  refer  home  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  instructions  how  he  was  to  act  ?  I  am  sure  that  every 
man  who  now  hears  me,  will  recollect  that  Lord  Hastings  wrote  to  your  exe- 
cutive Government  in  this  country,  described  to  them  the  outrages  and  atro- 
cities which  those  marauders  committed,  and  asked,  whether,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  permit  him  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  put  them 
down  7  The  Court  of  Directors,  on  reading  the  memorial,  which  his  Lordship 
submitted  to  them,  gave  him  their  unanimous  concurrence  and  support.  He 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  situation  which  did  not  require  an  immeJiate  interference 
with  an  armed  force,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  follow  the  path  chalked 
out  for  him  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  referrring  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  to  the  consideration  of  the  authorities  at  home.  But  Lord  Amjierst,  not 
being  gifted  with  that  caution  and  judgment  which  distinguished  Lord 
Hastings,  resolved,  in  a  case  which  might  have  been  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  public  service  as  was  experienced  in  the 
case  of  the  war  with  the  Pindarries — Lord  Amherst,  I  say,  resolved  in  such 
a  case,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  exercise  an  authority,  which,  as  Go- 
Tenor-GenenU,  he  had  tne  power,  even  though  he  had  not  the  right,  to  exer- 
cise ;  and  declared  war  against  the  Burmese,  for  whom,  even  if  thev  were  the 
offending  party,  which  I  deny,  he  ought  to  have  made  the  same  ulowauce,, 
and  shown  the  same  forbearance,  as  was  exhibited  by  Lord  Minto  and  his 
other  predecessors.  I  say  that  a  deviation  from  the  line  of  ]^olicy  which  they 
had  pursued  for  so  many  years,  ought  to  meet  the  condemnation  of  this  Court, 
and  not  only  of  this  Court,  but  of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  security 
of  the  British  nation  in  India. 

I  have  hitherto  contended,  that  the  war  was  on  our  part  unjust  and  unpro- 
voked in  its  commencement— but  I  will  now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  sup- 
pose that  it  was  as  just  and  as  necessary  as  any  of  its  defenders  maintain  it 
to  be ;  and  then  I  affirm,  that  another  question  arises  which  we  ought  not  to 
leave  out  of  consideration,  I  mean  the  manner  in  which  his  Lordship  con- 
ducted it.  I  afibm,  that  from  the  beginuing  to  the  end  of  it,  his  Lordship 
acted  equally  in  opposition  to  the  statute  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the  dictates 
of  sound  policy.  Lord  Hastings  pointed  out  the  policy  which  his  successor 
ought  to  have  been  efkjoined  to  follow  ;  but  unfortunately  the  value  of  that 
great  ■ian*8  services  were  not  duly  known,  uatil  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
Lord  Amherst  was  discovered.  Lord  Amherst  followed  another  policy,  and 
we  are  now  convened  to  thank  him  for  it.  In  such  a  vote  of  thanks  I  cannot 
eoBcur,  irstf  because  it  passes  over,  without  notice,  an  important  part  of  his 
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adtnlnistration,  and  secoifdly,  because  it  says  he  deserres  onr  thanks  '*  for 
carrying  on  a  jast  war  to  a  fiiTourable  conelttslon.*'  I  maintain,  and  I  will 
prove,  that  allowing  the  war  to  be  just,  Lord  Amherst  deserres  any  thing  bat 
thanks  for  the  mode  in  which  he  ^conducted  it.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
general  oflDcers,  who  have  carried  war  into  an  enemy^s  country,  to  be  ill-pro- 
Tided  with  the  necessary  resoorces  to  obtain  success.  In  such  cases,  the  dis- 
grace of  failure  rests  with  those  who  send  out  an  ill-proyided  expedition, 
not  with  those  who  are  selected  to  command  it.  Now,  I  trust,  that  whatcTer 
may  haye  happened,  no  man  will  oyer  hereafter  carry  an  army  into  an  enemy's 
territory  without  displaying  more  consideration  for  their  wants  and  comforts 
than  that  which  Lord  Amherst  displayed  on  sending  the  tremendous  power  he 
did  into  the  Burmese  empire.  If  Lord  Amherst  began  an  unjust  war,  that  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  revising  to  concur  in  the  yote  you  luxye 
proposed  to  me,  and  if  he  began  a  just  war,  the  thoughtless  manner  m  which 
he  conducted  it,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  him  my  contempt  and  condemnation. 
I  say,  that  in  his  thoughtlessness  he  lavished  the  blood  and  bravery  of  British 
subjects  with  a  prodigality  which  is  hitherto  unparalleled  in  our  annals.  How 
do  I  prove  this  assertion  ?  A  few  words  shall  inform  you.  Lord  Amherst 
declared  war  against  the  Burmese  Government,  and  entered  into  their  territo- 
ries in  the  month  of  March  1894,  a  time  when  the  monsoon  was  coming  on, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Burmese  empire  with- 
out a  loss  of  men,  and  an  expenditure  of  means,  which  the  occasion  neither 
required  nor  jnstiSed.  With  a  prodigality  of  blood  and  of  treasure  which 
was  never  exhibited  before,  and  which  I  trust  will  never  be  exhibited  again. 
Lord  Amherst  sent  a  force  to  Rangoon,  which  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  as  fine  an  armament  as  ever  went  from  the  confines  of  India.  And 
what  was  the  course  that  this  armament  pursued  ?  It  remained  locked  up  in 
the  place  where  it  first  landed,  in  an  island,  which  the  planners  oi  the  expedi- 
tion, with  an  ignorance  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  those  who  planned  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  did  not  know  to  be  an  island,  until  they  issued  orders 
to  leave  it,  and  to  march  forther  up  the  enemy's  country.  In  this  situation 
our  soldiers  found  it  impossible  to  prosecute  operations  any  ftuther  during 
that  season — ^thcy  remained  in  their  cantonments,  and  submitted  quietly  to 
privation  and  disease,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  Ivhich  they  •ngfat  to 
have  been  employed  te  active  service.  They  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  cold  weather,  in  order  to  have  the  slightest  chance  of  bringing 
their  htbours  to  a  successfiil  termination.  Now,  supposing  that  yon  should 
approve  of  the  judgment  of  Lord  Amherst  in  originally  commencing  this  war, 
still,  I  will  ask  any  of  you,  who  know  any  thing  of  India,  whether,  if  you 
intended  to  attack  the  Burmese  empire,  you  would  attack  H  in  the  maraier,  and 
at  the  same  time  which  was  selected  by  Lord  Amherst  I  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
your  reply  will  be  '*  certainly  not."  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  loss  of  every 
man  who  died  of  disease  on  the  expedition  to  Rangoon,  is  attributable  to  the 
want  of  judgment  displayed  by  those  who  concerted  it.  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience, having  once  myself  been  attached  to  a  detachment  which  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  climate,  when  I  say  that  the  soldier,  who  will  flaoe  without 
hesitation  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon,  loses  his  energy  and  enterprize,  if  hn 
is  long  surrounded  by  debility  and  sickness.  At  the  close  of  the  monsoon, 
our  troops,  instead  of  being  flushed  with  health,  and  anxious  to  meet  ttos 
enemy,  wer0-^ut  let  me  do  justice  to  their  gallantry-^-they  were  always 
ready  to  turn  out  against  any  foe  who  pfesemted  hims^f  to  them  In  the  field; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  monsoon  there  was  scarcely  a  ^tashment  in  the  w%o1e 
army  fit  for  action  ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  if  they  had  had  to  contend  with 
an  enterprizing  and  disciplined  adversary,  the  conflict  must  have  led  to  results 
which  every  one  of  as  would  have  had  reason  to  deplore.  We  were  fortu- 
nate, more  by  good  chance  thata  by  good  management,  and  that  is  a  reason 
why  I  cannot  consent  to  give  any  credit  to  him  who  left  the  hondiir  and  safety 
ef  the  Britirii  nation  in  India  so  much  to  chance  as  Lord  Amherst  is  admitted 
to  have  done  in  his  expedition  to  Rangoon. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  point,  which  I  must  press  upon  the  notice  sf 
the  Court,  in  considering  whether  Lord  Amherst  deserves  our  thanks  for  his 
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mode  of  eondoeting  this  war.  I  ask  any  Metnber,  who  maintains  the  affirma- 
tive of  that  question,  whether  there  is  any  other  man  than  Lord  Amherst  who 
would  have  left  the  frontier  on  the  Naaf  River,  with  a  few  guns,  and  a  small 
force  of  horse,  open  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  Arracanese  army  ?  Such  was 
the  want  of  judgment  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  his  Liordship,  that  Captain 
Noton*8  detachment  at  Ramos,  though  formed  of  as  hrave  soldiers  as  ever 
comjposed  part  of  any  army,  was  destroyed  almost  to  a  man  by  the  over- 
whelming force  that  was  brought  against  it.  One  of  the  officers,  who  escaped 
from  that  scene  of  slaughter,  informed  me,  that  his  troops  were  so  scantily 
supplied  with  ammunition  that  they  were  obliged  to  husband  it  with  the 
greatest  care.  They  maintained  their  post,  however,  because  they  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  possible,  that  Government  could  intend  to  leave  them  to  sup- 
port themselves — they  expected  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  day  to  day  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  last  cartouche  was  exhausted  that  that  expectation 
^deserted  them,  and  conviction  flashed  upon  their  minds,  that  they  were  utterly 
abandoned  to  the  rare  of  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  Captain  Noton*s  detach- 
ment reflects  great  blame  upon  Lord  Amherst,  and  till  some  explanation  be 
given  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  I  for  one  cannot  agree  to  any  vote 
irhich  tends  to  applaud  him. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done.  Sir — I  luive  further  caus:?  of  crimination  against 
his  Lordship — I  cannot  concur  in  the  panegyric,  which  has  this  day  been 
passed  upon  him,  when  I  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  towards  one 
of  the  finest  corps,  a  thousand  strong,  which  Bengal  ever  saw — when  I  recol- 
lect, that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Burmese 
was  very  considerable,  and  that  on  the  Chittagong  frontier,  to  which  that  corps 
was  ordered  to  march,  a  belief  prevailed,  that  certain  incantations  were  used 
by  them  which  rendered  them  invincible.  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whetlier  I  ought  to 
concur  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst,  when  I  am  told  that  he  drove  to 
munity  a  corps,  placed  almost  under  his  eye  at  Barrackpoor,  which  had  not 
lost  five  men  by  desertion,  by  refusing  to  hear  their  just  complaints,  and  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries,  without  which  they  could  not  march  to 
Chitti^rong ;  and  when  I  am  also  told,  that  he  allowed  500  of  them  to  be 
mowed  down  by  our  artillery,  and  sniped  by  our  infantry,  as  soon  as  they 
declared  that  they  ^ould  not  do  that,  which*  in  point  of  fact  they  could  not 
do  without  the  assistance  of  Government  ?  On  former  occasions,  1  have  said, 
that  the  affair  at  Barrackpoor  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  massacres  that 
ever  was  committed  in  the  British  dominions — and  I  have  not  yet  heard  any 
thing  which  should  induce  me  to  change  the  strong  term  which  I  have  applied 
to  it.  Are  you.  Sir,  I  would  ask,  able  to  state  the  origin,  the  prog^ss,  and 
the  actual  result  of  that  transaction?  It  is  said,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  received  the  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  it.  If  that  be  so,  they  hare  kept  it  most  carefully  from  the 
public  eye,  and  by  so  doing,  are  making  themselves  parties  to  the  guilt  of 
that  unfortunate  transaction.  They  must  know  where  the  fknlt  lies ;  and  whe- 
ther it  lies  with  the  Governor-General,  or  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces,  or  with  any  other  public  officer,  it  is  their  duty  to  disclose  it,  and  to 
let  the  blame  attach  where  it  is  deserved.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  in  my 
present  want  of  information,  that  Lord  Amherst  is  the  person  most  in  fault  in 
this  melancholy  business ;  for  one  part  of  it,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  he  ia 
beyond  all  question  highly  blameable — ^but  whether  there  may  not  be  other 

r arsons  still  more  blameable,  I  again  repeat  that  I  have  no  means  of  judging, 
have  accused  Lord  Amherst  in  this  place  of  having  acted  with  precipitation 
and  cruelty.  I  have  been  told  that  I  acted  wrongly  in  bringing  such  an  accu- 
sation against  his  liordship— and  I  have  even  heard  it  stated  more  audibly 
than  in  a  whisper,  that  it  was  against  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  not  against 
the  Governor-General,  that  I  should  direct  my  indignation.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  ask  the  Court,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  not  to  approve  of  Lord  Am- 
herst's conduct,  until  it  knows  that  it  is  worthy  of  approbation.  Can  you. 
Gentlemen,  approve  of  his  mowing  down  with  artillery  one  of  the  finest  regi- 
^aents  in  your  service,  upon  the  scanty  information  wmch  you  have  at  present 
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at  the  causes  which  led  to  so  terrible  a  result  ?  If  there  be  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  which  justified  the  seyerity  displayed  upon  that  occasion, 
for  God*s  .sake  make  them  known,  and  giie  those  who  value  your  character, 
an  opportunity  of  skying  that  the  eyent  was  unfortunate,  but  that  it  was  not  a 
massacre.  When  you  have  done  that,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  the  world  will  be 
satisfied — but  until  you  do  that,  1  must  blame  Lord  Amherst,  I  must  blame 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  most  of  all,  I  must  blame  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, who  have  stifled  information,  which  on  every  consideration  of  policy  nod 
-of  justice  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 

I  may  here,  perhaps,  be  asked,  why  I  introduce  this  subject  into  the  discus- 
sion of  to-day  ?  To  that  question  my  answer  is  short.  I  introduce  it  because 
it  forms  a  part  of  Lord  Amherst *s  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  war. 
This  regiment  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  Chittagong  frontier ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  causes  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  refused  to  obey  the  order 
which  was  sent  to  it.  I  can  show,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  at  Midnapoor  the 
18th  Regiment  mutinied  for  similar  reasons,  and  that  the  vacillation  which  the 
Government  displayed  in  treating  with  the  mutineers  there,  encouraged  the 
mutineers  at  Barrackpoor  in  their  military  disobedience.  It  is  said,  that  they 
declared  their  willingness  to  march  in  case  they  were  provided  with  the  usual 
allowances,  and  their  inability  to  do  so  in  case  they  were  not.  1  should  like 
to  know  how  fsr  that  declaration  was  correct ;  because,  if  it  were  at  all  so, 
to  expect  that  troops  would  move  which  had  not  the  power  of  moving,  was 
to  expect  a  downright  impossibility.  From  all'that  I  nave  yet  been  able  to 
learn,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  conduct  either  of  the  Governor-General, 
or  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  produced  that  lamentable  issue.  Which  of 
them  was  most  guilty,  I  again  repeat,  that  I  cannot  say ;  but  on  their  heada 
the  guilt  lies,  and  I  will  not  ao  any  thing  which  can  possibly  tend  to  sianction 
or  approve  it. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  Lord  Amherst  is  not  liabLe  to 
any  degree  of  blame  for  the  disf^mcefuL  maasacrE?  at  Burrackponr,  I  next  ob- 
ject to  his  conduct  in  having  glvi^n  it  hi;*  sanction  when  it  was  communicated 
to  him.  After  the  mutiny  had  horn  supprxMisod  by  mt^am  which  hive  a] ready 
been  brought  to  light,  a  documciit  wus  pubiiiihc-d,  up 01}  which  1  ask  you  to 
decide  your  present  vote.  It  is  dated  Fort-W  illiani.  jmd  thL^A>forc  Lord  Am- 
herst cannot  be  freed  from  the  rp?;pon nihility  of  iL  Bt^ri>re  I  read  it^  1  mu§t»  in 
order  to  make  it  intelligible,  infcitm  the  Coari  that^  after  the  unfortumKc  mu- 
tineers had  been  mowed  down  bv  grtipe-shot,  it  was  j proved  beyond  all  con- 
troversy that  not  one  Native  oflti.*er  had  joined  them  ;  and  that  when  General 
Dalzell  charged  them  by  their  allegiance  to  the  Comjiany  tofall  our,  they  left 
their  fellow-soldiers  and  joined  cht^  Ktimpi?an  officers^  thus  showing  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Company,  and  tlieir  itiadlctess  tn  net  as  honest  andioyal  itien. 
Now,  if  it  be  right  to  punish  men  f()r  mlEJCoiiiluct^  it  \i  only  just  to  reward 
them  for  excellent  conduct.  Oni-  would  th^^refore  hava  expecied  that  the 
Government  of  Lord  Amherst  w^>llld  have  1  est  owed. ^oine  mark  of  its  apppro- 
bation  on  men  who  had  done  every  thing  la  their  power  to  i^upprciis  the  mu- 
tiny, and  who,  on  failing  in  that  respect,  quitted  tlie  rank!}  of  tKotie  who  con- 
certed it,  and  rallied  round  and  supported  the  BrUi»b  authorities.  But  no 
such  thing  happened  ;  on  the  cnnlrury,  a  general  ord4.«r  wa^  is^iJiKL,  m  ^iiich 
the  affair  at  Barrackpoor  is  dniouneed  va  a  iHRgrflc^iul  luuliny,  aivd  all  tiia 
Native  officers  are  cashiered  and  difimiiUfC^  tt]e  j^crvict^,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  have,  taken  place  witlu>at  ttieir  knowlodge  and  eoneurreuce.  fUoro 
the  noble  Proprietor  read  the  order  in  question,]  I  ^ay  tliat  the  iji^uing  uf 
such  a  general  order  is  better  caleulated  lo  prevent  the  suit  lei  neot  o(  sAiiy  fuiure 
mutiny  than  any  single  act  whii:h  can  hia  imagined.  Snoh  an  act  on  th«  part 
of  Lord  Amherst,  conneQted  as  it  is  with  his  conduct  in  commencing  and  pro- 
secuting the  war,  is  in  my  mind  quite  di?ciSLFC  $i»  to  \lw  vole  to  which  you 
ou^ht  this  day  to  come  ;  but  &,K'n  if  it  stood  alo^e,  T  ahouUI  say^  that  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  public  body  of  men  to  coQcIude  that  he  had  acted 
with  that  wisdom  and  sense  of  JusUcc  wluch  ought  to  characterl^i'  a  British 
statesman.    If  we  could  have  had  upon  this  snbj  ect  t  he  necessary  Information , 
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I  would  bare  enterad  more  largely  iofto  details  then  I  think  myself  jmtifled  in 
eotering  at  present ;  but  as  I  am  anwilling  to  be  challenged  on  this  oeeasion, 
as  I  was  upon  a  late  occasion,  with  having  drawn  my  fiictsfrom  partial  sources, 
I  will  proceed  to  show  what  the  GoTemment  of  India  <ttd  to  prerent  all  know- 
ledge of  this  transaction  from  getting  abroad.  A  letter  was  written  to  the 
Editor  of  eyery  newspaper  in  India,  commanding  them  not  to  insert  any  in- 
formation their  might  recelTe  respecting  it,  be  oe  same  either  good  or  bad. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  commmication  firom  a  proprietor  of  one  of  tiie  Indian 
Journals,  ftatiny  that  he  had  receiTed  a  letter  from  the  Psrsian  Secretary  to 
GoTomment,  essoining  him,  on  pain  of  the  highest  displeasure  of  GoTemment, 
ta  abstain  from  all  notice  of  it  wliatsoeTer.  I  ask,  then,  are  we  not  entitled, 
onder  these  dreumstanoes,  to  haye  tlie  result  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  insti- 
tuted into  that  melancholy  catastrophe  by  able  officers  on  the  spot,  laid  before 
ns,  in  order  that  we  may  decide  to  what  party  we  ought  to  attach  the  blame  7 
And  can  I^  in  the  alMenoe  of  all  information,  agree  to  thank  Lord  Amherst  for 
an  act  which  endangered  the  fealty  of  eyery  Natiye  regiment  in  the  British 
army  ?  It  is  not  because  flye  hundured  individuals  lost  their  liyes  by  military 
execution  that  I  consider  that  act  to  faaye  been  so  dangerous ;  but  because  it 
occurred  at  a  time  when  we  were  adyancing  into  the  territory  of  a  power  of 
whose  resources  we  knew  almost  nothing,  and  when  we  were  in  considerable 
alarm  from  yarious  causes,  both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  sides  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  Fortunately  for  the  continuance  of  our  supremacy,  the 
same  good  fortune,  which  attended  us  on  many  former  occasions,  attended  us 
then.  -The  lamentable  consequences,  which  it  was  otdy  natural  to  anticipate, 
did  not  follow  the  yiolence  we  committed,  though,  I  understand,  that  great 
kindneas  must  be  exercised  for  many  years  to  eradicate  the  feelings  of  resent- 
ment it  has  etdted  in  their  bosoms.  Those  yindictiye  feelings  haye  not  been 
at  all  appeased  by  the  punishment  which  Lord  Amherst  inflicted  on  those  of 
the  mutineers,  whose  punishment  he  commuted  from  hanging  to  hard  labour 
upon  the  high  roads.  To  Brahmins,  to  men  of  high  caste  and  spirited  feeling, 
such  a  punishment  was  more  cruel  than  death.  I  thank  the  Court  of  Directors 
for  ordering  it  to  be  remitted  ;  and  I  haye  no  doubt  that  they  ordered  it  to  be 
remitted,  because,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  an  atonement  which  was  their  due.  I  am  well  aware  that  when  once  a 
mutiny  has  commenced,  it  must  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand ;  but  even, 
then,  strength  ought  to  be  tempered  by  mercy,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  we  are  men  and  Christians.  I  once  more  thank  the  Court  of  Directors 
for  manifesting  their  displeasure  at  this  part  of  Lord  Amherst's  conduct ;  I 
thank  them  for  reyiewing  the  orders  which  he  had  Issued,  and  for  making 
amends  to  the  parties  he  had  punished. 

I  have  perhaps  occupied  more  of  the  time  of  the  Court  than  I  ought  with 
these  obsenrations ;  but  I  feel  that,  in  justice  to  the  public,  in  justice  to  the 
Native  troops,  in  justice  to  Lord  Amherst,  and  in  justice  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  we  ought  to  haye  before  us  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
It  appears  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Amherst  himself,  on  first  learn- 
ing the  opinion  expressed  by  tne  Court  of  Directors  on  his  conduct  As  a 
proof  of  this  assertion,  I  cannot  help  reading  to  you  a  letter  on  the  subject 
from  the  hon.  Captain  Amherst  to  Mr.  Trower,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Seryice.    It  was  in  these  terms : — 

**  Public  rumour  will  have  probably  conyeyed,  ere  thi&  reaches  you,  the 
account  of  the  Governor-General *s  recal.    As  be  wishes  it,  as  well  as  the 

Sounds  which  haye  induced  the  authorities  at  home  to  adopt  this  measure,  to 
\  made  as  public  as  possible,  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
its  justice,  I  send  you  the  particulars  of  this  case/* 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  one  particular  sentence  in  this 
letter.  Lord  Amherst  and  his  friends  haye  upon  more  than  one  occasion  de- 
clared, in  justification  of  the  restraints  which  they  have  placed  upon  the  Press, 
that  there  is  no  public  in  India  by  which  measures  of  state  policy  can  bacon- 
sidered.  His  Lordship  has  objected  oyer  and  over  again,  in  cases  where  others 
haye  been  concerned,  to  allowing  the  public  to  beciproe  judjfes ;  but  no  sooner  it 
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Mi  own  emidiet  tttiekad,  tliui  he  wishes  that  "  all  may  have  an  opporuuilty  of 
judging  of  Its  justice,*'  eren  those  who  on  other  occasions  are  declared  un- 
worthy to  exercise  judgment.  I  could  not  help  deyiating  from  my  course  to 
make  these  reraaite  on  the  subject  of  the  Press.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  always 
sore  with  me,  and  I  rejoice  extremely  in  haying  caught  one  of  its  opponents 
'  on  the  slip.  It  shows  how  inconsistently  men  act,  when  they  depart  from  the 
straight-forward  path  of  principle,  and  it  affords  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanted,  to  conTince  us  that  the  only  way  to  escape  fidllng  into  incongruities 
is,  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  But  to  return  to  the  letter. 
The  writer  proceeds: 

**  The  first  complaint  is,  the  delay  which  occurred  in  sending  home  tlie 
Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  causes  wMch  led  to  the  mutiny  at  Bar^ 
rackpoor ;  the  id  is,  that  the  erSls  disclosed  before  that  Court,  were  not  im- 
mediately redressed ;  and  the  Sd,  that  the  Oofemment  omitted  to  comment  on 
the  Report  when  forwarding  it  home.  The  answer  to  the  Ist  is,  that  the 
Report  was  so  rolominous,  that  much  time  necesarHy  dapsed  before  it  could 
be  perused  by  ihe  members  of  Uovenmient,  attending  at  the  same  time  to  the 
routine  of  their  ottciid  duties.  The  late  Mr.  Adam,  was  also,  at  that  time, 
shortly  expected  in  Calcutta,  and  the  OoTemor-General  was  anxious,  naturally, 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  so  experienced  a  man  upon  such  an  important  i|ue8- 
tion.  Hie  answer  to  the  9d  is,  that  if  the  Court  had  delayed  their  prteipUaU 
judgment  about  a  fortnight,  they  would  have  found,  that  not  only  all  eyils 
were  redressed,  but  that  additional  pajf  and  eon^arti  were  granted  to  the 
troops  in  Arracan.*' 

Now,  if  the  troops  were  denied  the  comforts  and  conyeniences  which  were 
always  granted  to  them  on  former  occasions,  when  they  took  the  field  against 
the  enemy,  does  it  not  strike  you  that,  by  attending  to  their  complaints  and 
redressing  their  gricTances  in  the  first  instance,  by  yielding  to  them  volun- 
tarily that  which  you  granted  to  them  afterwards,  all  the  mischief  of  this  la- 
mentable catastrophe  might  have  been  avoided  ?  and  if  it  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  was  not,  does  it  not  strike  you  that  great  blame  must  attach  in 
some  quarter,  and  that  we  ought  to  know  in  what  quarter?  The  writer  then 
proceeds : 

**  To  the  Sd  complaint,  it  is  answered,  that  all  comment  was  omitted,  be- 
cause none  was  required ;  the  case  being  as  clear  as  possible,  and  requiring 
no  extraordinary  iwteUeet  Q  a  fine  compliment  this,'  said  Mr.  Hume,  *•  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  *)  to  determine  who  were  to  blame  and  who  not.  It  was 
omitted  out  of  delicacy  to  Sir  E,  Paget,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
must  have  passed  centwre  on  himseQ^  and  on  those  immediately  responsible 
to  him." 

This  lets  out  raither  an  awkward  secret ;  for  it  intimates  that  the  Report 
eensnres  Sir  E.  Paget,  and  those  who  acted  under  Ms  orders ;  and  if  that 
gallant  officer  has  any  regard  for  bis  character  and  honour,  which  are  deeply 
nnplicated  by  this  letter,  he  must  call  for  the  document  to  which  it  refers,  or 
must  sit  down  under  the  stigma,  which,  in  spite  of  all  casuistry,  it  fixes  upon 
him.  In  the  whole  course  of  this,  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  transaction, 
which  we  are  assembled  this  day  to  review,  I  see  an  imperative  necessity  for 
calling  upon  the  Court  to  give  us  farther  documents.  If  blame  attaches  in 
siMDe  quarter,  and  no  man  denies  that  it  does — ^let  it  attach  to  the  proper  per- 
eon-^let  not  the  innocent  be  blamed  and  the  guilty  go  free.  If  Lord  Amherst 
be  not  guilty,  I  have  done  him  serious  injustice.  I  am  now  led  to  believe 
that  blame  attaches  elsewhere :  give  me,  therefore,  the  documents  which  will 
enable  me  to  judge  whether  that  belief  is  ill  or  well  founded.  These  are  the 
grounds  on  which  I  object  to  the  present  resolution.  The  object  which  I 
have  hi  view,  is  not  to  condemn  Lord  Amherst,  but  to  call  on  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  grant  me  farther  papers.  I  say  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
show  that  the  war  with  the  Burmese  was  on  our  part  unprovoked ;  I  say  that 
we  are  not  in  a  comiition  to  show  that  the  Burmese  had  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  us  ;  I  B»y  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  approve  either  of 
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the  origrin  or  the  conduct  of  the  wai' ;  and  I  say  that  this  iqppears  «TeH  on  the 
papers  which  hare  already  been  granted  ns. 

'  I  thinlE  that  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  one  of  the  great  duties  of  an  execu- 
tive goTemme^t  is,  to  providi)  ample  means  of  sustenance  for  the  troops  which 
it  despatches  upon  foreign  service,  since  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  ensure 
their  success  than  the  abundance  of  such  means — ^nothing  more  certain  to  en- 
sure their  defeat  than  the  want  of  them.  I  recollect  that,  when  a  change  was 
recently  made  in  our  commissariat  department,  the  principal  reason  alleged 
for  it  was  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  troops  with  greater  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty than  had  hitherto  been  displayed.  Now,  I  am  oliliged,  by  facts  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  to  contend  that  the  Bengal  army  never  left  its 
cantonments,  on  its  own  soil,  less  amply  provided  against  want  than  it  did 
during  this  last  war,  and  that  much  of  the  disease  and  disappointment  it  ex- 
perienced arose  from  that  cause,  and  from  that  cause  alone.  My  complaint  is 
not  that  our  troops  in  Arracan  died  so  much  from  disease  as  that  they  died 
from  the  neglect  of  the  Government,  in  not  furnishing  them  with  the  proper 
flupplies.  I  do  not  say  whether  Lord  Amherst  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Forces  is  most  culpable  for  that  neglect,  but  I  state  the  feet  of  its  occur- 
rence, in  order  to  ask  the  Court  to  postpone  its  vote  on  the  resolutions  now 
before  us,  until  it  receives  the  Report  of  that  Court  of  Inquiry  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  that  very  matter.  I  understood  that  such  an  outcry 
was  raised  in  India,  owing  to  the  shameful  and  unnecessary  want  to  which  the 
army  was  exposed,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  resist  the  call  for  in- 
quiry. I  understand  that  the  want  led  to  disease,  and  disease  again  to  death, 
until,  at  one  time,  there  could  not  be  mustered,  in  our  whole  army  in  Arracan, 
more  than  180  men  who  were  perfectly  sound  and  able  to  perform  military 
duty  I  and  that,  If  the  Burmese  had  possessed  ordlliary  enterprize,  along  with 
the  knowledge  ofthat  fact,  the  whole  of  that  army  must  have  been  cut  off, 
without  any  chance  or  possibility  of  rescue.  This  is  an  important  point  in 
the  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  must,  therefore,  persist  in 
blaming  Lord  Amherst  until  I  know  some  reason  to  the  contrary.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  was  bound  to  take  precautionary  measures,  not 
only  for  the  military  support,  but  also  for  the  animal  sustenance,  of  the  army ; 
and,  I  say,  on  behalf  of  our  troops,  who  exhibited,  in  that  campaign,  as  much 
gallantry  as  was  ever  exhibited  by  any  set  of  men,  that  it  is  imperative  upon 
us  to  inquire  ftilly  into  the  matter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrenoe  of  such 
disasters  in  future.  The  inquiry  is  one  in  which  not  the  dead,  for  their  toils 
and  sufferings  are  over,  but  the  living,  are  interested  ;  and  it  is  on  their  ac- 
count that  I  call  for  those  documents  which  will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
series  of  disasters  to  which  their  dead  comrades  were  exposed.  This  forms 
another  reason  why  I  cannot  concur  in  the  vote  which  is  proposed  to  us. 

I  have  now  stated.  Sir,  what  I  believe  to  Have  been  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Amherst ;  let  me  now  state  how  different  was  the  conduct  of  Sir  T.  Monro. 
(Loud  erie$  qf  hear,)  I  have  seen  statements  so  honourable  to  that  officer's 
judgment  and  humanity,  and  bearing  such  strong  testimony  to  the  attention, 
precaution,  and  foresight,  with  which  he  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  troops 
which  he  sent  into  the  Burmese  territories,  that  I  should  do  injustice  to  my 
own  feelings  if  I  did  not  mention  his  peculiar  merits  to  the  Court.  Oh !  that 
Sir  T.  Monro  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  British  Government  when  these  un- 
fortunate dissenlions  first  took  place  !  What  a  different  course  would  he  have 
pursued  I  Thousands  of  valuable  lives,  which  were  sacrificed  by  the  climate 
and  disease,  would  have  been  saved  for  the  service  of  the  country.  The  ra- 
pine which  is  always  unavoidable  in  cases  of  actual  hostilities,  would  have 
Deen  either  prevented  by  the  continuance  of  peace,  or  considerably  repressed 
by  his  personal  influence.  I  say  this  becanse  I  could  wish  the  Directors  not 
to  allow  any  motive  of  private  interest,  any  feeling  of  private  friendship,  or 
any  solicitation  of  official  personages,  to  bias  them,  to  send  out  a  man  to 
govern  India  whom  they  believe,  in  their  consciences,  to  be  incompetent  to 
so  arduous  a  task.  Is  there  any  man  at  that  bar,  within  which  you  sit,  who« 
at  the  time  he  eoneurred  in  appointing  Lord  Amherst  to  the  government  of 
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India,  tbouglit  him  quAlifled  to  meet  the  daager  of  an  extraordinary  eaier'> 
^ncy  ?  I  hare  heard  that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  your- 
selves as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  his  appointment ;  and  I  think 
that  you  are  resposiole  for  the  evils  which  arose  from  it,  not  only  in  the  sight 
of  God,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  man.  But,  if  you  are  responsible  in  the  first 
instance,  is  not  the  Court  of  Proprietors  equally  responsible  in  the  second  ? 
You,  the  Directors,  cmly  act  for  us,  the  Proprietors :  you  are  the  representa- 
tives of  our  feelings,  and  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  our  interests  ;  and,  if 
you  neglect  your  duties,  we  possess  a  controlling  power,  which,  on  occasion, 
we  can  exercise  over  you.  (8)  If  tlien  such  scenes,  as  I  have  described,  arise 
fh>m  your  electing  iadividuals  who  are  unequal  to  the  arduous  offices  they 
are  appointed  to  fill,  the  blame  is  not  entirely  yours ;  let  us,  each  of  us  indi- 
vidoally,  take  the  share  which  belongs  to  us;  let  us  endeavour,  in  future,  to 
am^d  the  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen ;  let  us  not  look  to  the  party  to 
which  the  candidates  for  our  high  situations  belong,  but  to  their  fitness  and 
competency  to  discharge  them ;  and  let  us  each,  in  our  individual  stations, 
behave  as  wise,  and  honest,  and  disinterested  men,  in  disposing  of  the  pa- 
tronage which  we  have  to  bestow.  (4)  (Hear,  hear,  hear,)  I  know  that 
there  are  several  genUemen  now  before  me,  within  the  bar,  who  opposed  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  situation  of  Governor-General  of  India  ; 
but  I  also  know,  as  every  man  who  hears  me  must  know,  that  there  were  ' 
others  who  strenuously  supported  his  appointment;  and  those  individuals 
must  take  their  share  of  blame  for  having  done  so.  I  again  repeat  that  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  award  our  approbation  to  Lord  Amherst.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  private  gentleman— I  hear  from  all 
quarters  that,  in  private  life,  he  is  a  respected  and  respectable  character ;  but 
ttie  qualities  which  render  Mm  so  are  not  all  that  is  wanted  in  a  public  func- 
tionary. I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  more  mischief  has  been  done  to 
mankind  by  ignorance  and  imbecility  than  by  roguery  and  iniquity.  (Hear^ 
jbfar.)  If  I  look  at  the  evils  which  have  ari-en  from  inconsiderate  legisla- 
tion ;  if  I  look  into  the  page  of  either  ancient  or  modem  history ;  if  I  turn 
over  the  great  book  of  human  nature,  with  all  its  long  list  of  miseries  and 
crimes,  I  find  pregnant  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  assertion.  I  believe 
tiiat,  if  an  account  current  were  kept  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  ignorance, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  wicked  intention,  on  the  other,  and  a  balance  were 
stra^  between  them,  it  would  appear,  that  the  sum  of  human  misery,  arising 
from  ignorance  mid  imbecility,  was  far  greater  than  that  arising  from  the  in- 
tention of  men  in  power  to  commit  acts  of  depravity  and  cruelty.  (HtOTf 
hear.) 

I  have  thus,  not  unnecessarily,  I  hope,  trespassed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Court.  The  question  before  it  is  one  of  paramount  importance,  and,  if  the 
vote  of  this  Court  be  worth  any  thing,  it  derives  its  value  from  being  given 
with  calmness  and  deliberation.  {Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  the  vote  which  you  require  of  me ;  1  have  explained,  at  con- 
siderable length,  my  reasons  for  saying  so,  and,  therefore,  without  oooopying 
any  more  of  your  time,  which  I  deem  unnecessary,  as  I  shall  have  another  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  affiedrs  of  Bhurtpoor,  I  shall  now  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  all  the  words  of  the  original  resolution,  after  the  word  '*  that,**  be 
expunged,  and  the  following  inserted  in  their  stead : 

*'  This  Court  cannot  agree  to  vote  its  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  war  with  the  Burmese,  as  the  details  of  the  causes  and  progress  of 


(8)  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  the  utter  indifferenco 
of  tl^e  Direc  ors  to  such  control. 

(4)  The  Proprietors  have  no  patronage  whatever,  as  Proprietors ;  and  i£ 
they  want  even  a  cadetship  for  a  son,  must  beg  it  as  a  favour  of  one  of  the 
Directors  ;  while,  ia  the  matter  of  appointing  men  to  higher  stations  in  !ndia» 
and  rccaling  thsra  when  they  fail  to  discharge  their  duty,  the  Proprietors  of 
India  slock  are  as  powerless  as  can  well  be  jfmagincd. 
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that  war  are  not  hAd  before  the  Court,  to  enable  it  to  ftmn  a  ealm  nd  deilbe^ 
rate  opinkm  on  such  an  importaat  subject ;  and  especially  as  the  84th  of 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  S6,  sect.  84,  declares,  that  *  toparsue  schemes  of  eonquest  in 
India  is  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy,  of  the  British  na« 
tion  ;*  and  enacts  *  that,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  Goremor-Oeneral  in  eoun* 
cil,  of  Fort  William,  without  the  express  authority  and  concord  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  or  of  the  Secret  Committee,  either  to  declare  or  commence  hos- 
tilities against  any  of  the  Native  Princes  or  States  in  India,  except  when  hos- 
tilities shall  have  been  commenced,  or  preparations  actually  made,  for  the  at- 
taclEof  the  British  nation  in  India;'  of  which,  in  this  particular  instance,  the 
Court  has  received  no  satisfactory  account ;  and,  as  Lord  Amherst  did  conn 
menee  hostilities,  and  invade  the  territories  of  the  Barmese  Government,  with- 
out the  authority  and  concord  required  by  law,  this  Court  cannot  award  iCf 
approbation  to  his  conduct.**  * 

After  the  motion  had  been  put  from 'the  Chair,  Mr.  Hume  again  rose  to 
make  a  single  observation. — Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  wished  to  im- 
ply censure  upon  any  other  individuals  than  those  whose  names  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Amendment,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  once  for  all,  that 
he  wished  the  Court  to  suspend  its  judgment  upon  their  merits  until  it  was  put 
in  possession  of  further  information. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist  rose  together  to  address  the 
Court,  but  Sir  John  MalLcolm  having  first  gained  the  Chairman's  attention, 
was  directed  to  proceed.  He  declared  that  he  came  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  as  he  had  neither  had  leisure  nor 
opportunity  to  read  the  voluminous  documents  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  perusal  of  the  proprietors. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  here  declared,  that  he  was  intitled  to  be  heard  before  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  as  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend,  the  meniber  for  Aberdeen.  After  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  silence,  by  calls  for  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  proceed. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  continued  his  address. — ^lle  merely  rose  to  say,  that, 
though  there  were  many  points  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Aber- 
deen in  which  they  must  all  agree,  there  were  also  several  against  which  h» 
Mt  it  necessary  to  enf^r  his  most  solemn  protest.  Ue  felt  hina^  impera- 
tively called  upon  by  the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  had  porsned,  in  re- 
forring  so  often  to  his  recent  publication,  to  declare  his  own  views  of  his  own 
statements,  and  to  show  how  very  widely  they  differed  from  those  whidi  the 
hon.  Member  had  thought  proper  to  take  of  them.  The  impressions  on  his 
mind  were  deliberately  made,  and  as  deliberately  given  to  the  public ;  and, 
if  he  recollected  any  thing  of  the  words  in  which  he  expressed  them,  by  no 
means  warranted  the  conclusions  which  the  hon.  Member  has  deduced  from 
titem)  He  did  not  complain  of  the  hon.  Member  for  deducing  such  conclu- 
sions ;  on  the  contrarv,  he  had  every  reason  to  thank  him  for  the  kind  and 
generous  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  what  he  (Sir  John  Malcolm)  had 
written.  He  must,  however,  state,  in  his  own  justification,  that  he  had  con- 
fined himself,  in  his  work,  to  fitcts,  and  that  he  pretended  to  nothing  more 
than  to  record  those  facts  faithfiilly.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  declare  that, 
in  his  opinion,  nothing  could  be  more  fisir  to  Lord  Amherst  than  to  dispose,  at 
once,  of  itie  circumstances  wMch  related  to  the  settling  of  the  Mugh  emi- 
grants on  the  Chittagong  frontSr.  As  to  the  faults  committed  in  locating 
tnem  there,  if  faults  they  were  to  be  called,  surely  they  were  the  errors  of 
humanity ;  and  errors  of  that  descilption  were,  as  the  hon.  Member  had  wdl 
observed,  such  as  every  one  of  them  would  be  inclined  to  pardon.  He  might 
he  wrong  in  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  on  that  subject,  but  he  certainly 
could  not  concur  in  approbation  of  this  policy,  which  placed  them  so  near  to 
that  particular  frontier. 

The  nllant  General  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  drcnipstances  under 
which  the  Mugfa  emigrants  sought  the  protection  of  the  BritlJh  Government, 
and  aslerted  his  belief  that,  after  they  had  obtaiiKd  a  place  of  roftage  in  o«r 
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doaiidoMt  tey  irere  guilty  of  tlfoeitlet  •f  the  most  appalling  dfNorlptloii. 
We  eettled  them  where  we  thought  that  they  would  become  more  ciTilized 
•Dd  homane,  hot  they  diiappohited  onrezpectatioiie,  and,  instead  of  cultlTat- 
ing  the  arts  of  peace,  committed  the  most  onjustiiable  depredations  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Barmeee  tenitories,  Eyery  thing  was  done  by  the  British 
GoTenmieiit  to  repress  and  preirent  these  disorders,  bat,  from  the  impenetra- 
ble nature  of  their  country,  which  was  one  entire  jungle,  our  efforts  were  not 
as  successftd  as  we  wished.  The  Mughs,  howerer,  did  not  confine  their  de- 
predations to  the  Buimese— they  committed  them  also  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Chittagong,  and  thus  became,  not  our  subjects,  but  our  rebels.  We  had,  in 
ooDsequenee,  made  a  boundary  allianoe  with  the  Burmese  GoTcrnment,  which 
enabled  us  to  introduce  Burmese  troops,  to  put  down  their  disturbances  and 
depredatimis.  That  those  measures  were  not  perfectly  successful— that  the 
Mugh  emigrants  still  occasioned  irritation  to  the  Burmese  GoTernment— that 
the  Burmese  Goyernment  complained  of  them,  and  complained  of  them  re- 
peatedly to  the  British  Authorities,  were  facts  which,  he  belieTed,  could  not 
be  contradicted.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  we,  knowing  the  horrible 
cruelty  with  which  the  Burmese  Government  had  treated  those  unfortunate 
emigrants,  could  abandon  them  entirely  to  its  power  and  disposal.  A  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  justice  led  us  to  repress  their  outrages  with  a  strong  handr— 
but  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  humanity,  forbade  us  to  deliver  those  who  were 
guilty  of  them,  up  to  the  Burmese.  Whatever  mischief  they  might  commit, 
the  original  sin  of  the  whole  transaction  rested  with  those  who  bad  compelled 
them  to  emigrate,  in  a  body  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  and  to  resolve 
never  to  return  to  th^  own  country.  The  language  which  they  had  used,  in 
throwing  themselves  on  the  protectionof  our  oflicers,  was  too  extraordinary  to 
be  ever  forgotten :  **  Return  to  Arrecan  we  cannot.  If  you  choose  to  slaughter 
us  here,  we  are  ready  to  die  ;  but  if,  by  force,  you  drive  us  away,  we  will 
ffo  and  dwell  in  the  jungles  of  the  Great  Mountains,  and  will  seek,  in  them, 
that  shelter  which  they  afford  to  the  lion  and  the  tiger.*'  Could  we  have  for- 
gotten the  direful  necessity  which  produced  this  language,  we  should  have 
soon  been  compelled  to  make  the  discovery,  that,  on  our  eastern  frontier,  the 
petty  Rigahs,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  make  encroach* 
meats,  Imd  all  of  them  been  swept  away  by  a  proud  and  ambitious  Govern- 
ment, which  was,  at  once,  ignorant  of  our  strength  and  foolishly  vain  of 
its  own. 

Lord  Minto,  than  whom  a  more  moderate  man  never  lived,  was  so  well 
aware  of  the  trifling  importance  which  the  Burmese  attached  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  fHendly  relations  with  us,  that  he  more  than  once  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  a  war  with  them  must  happen  before  long.  He  would  not  carry 
on  an  account  current  of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed  by  the  Barmese 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Mugh  emigrants  on  the  othei^— but  this  he  would 
say,  paradoxical  as  it  might  appear,  that,  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  oeaoe 
between  them,  we  had  not  been  as  cruel  as  we  ought  to  have  been.  (U9ar^ 
hear  A  He  made  that  assertion  upon  due  deliber&on.  When  he  met  men, 
who  hnbnied  their  hands  in  blood  without  besltat^,  and  nmde  no  scruple  of 
sacrificing  human  life  to  obCaia  a  paltry,  mid,  perhaps,  a  transitory,  advantage. 
lie  was  not  for  treating  them  with  any  excess  of  humanity.  He  contended 
tiiat  many  great  statesmen  had  acted  upon  the  same  principle,  and  especially 
in  countries  where  barbarism  appeared  to  form  the  law  and  the  custom  of  the 
land.  We  had,  however,  followed  a  different  policy ;  we  had  shown  forbear- 
anee  where  we  ought  to  have  displayed  severity ;  and,  under  sneh  clreum- 
stances,  could  the  hon.  Member  be  smrprisod  at  seeing  that  there  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  Burmese  Government,  a  growing  .spirit  of  aggression^ 

Mr.  HuMB.— I  (fid  not  say  that  there  was  any  such  spirit  in  the  Burmes* 
Government. 

Sir  John  Ma2.coliiw-*No,  but  I  say  that  there  was,  and  I  am  ready  i» 
prove  it. 

Mr.  HvMi^— All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  do,  yov  own  book  says  the 
cantrary. 
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Sir  JOHN  Malcolm  contondeid  tluit  the  ^rowin;  spirit  of  aggreiflob  wa# 
risible  in  erery  act  of  the  Barmese  GoTerament.  In  its  cooduct,  it  became 
more  arrogant,  in  its  letters  more  insulting.  Its  ministers  threatened,  and  it» 
agents  intrigued  against  as.  Its  intention  to  excite  a  confederacy  of  the 
Mahratta  States  against  us  was  scarcely  disguised  from  us,  and  was  only  frus- 
trated by  not  permitting  its  Ambasnldors  to  adrance,  as  they  desired,  t» 
Benares.  It  was  not  always  practicable,  either  in  pubUc  or  private  quarrds, 
to  loolc  to  the  original  causes  of  them  ;  and  in  this  particular  instance  he  must 
say,  that  Lord  Amherst,  to  whom  their  vote  of  that  day  was  limited,  ought 
only  to  be  considered  responsible  for  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  quarrel 
between  the  British  and  the  Burmese  OoTemments,  and  not  for  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  originally.  In  his  humble  opinion,  Lord  Amherst  was. bound 
to  consider  them  no  farther  than  they  were  connected  with  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  state  with  whose  administration  he  was  charged. 

With  regard  to  the  observations,  which  the  hon.  Member  had  made  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  limiting  our  operations  against  the  Burmese  to  boundary 
warfare,  he  would  merely  declare,  that  from  all  he  had  seen  of  that  species  of 
warfare,  it  was  one  in  which  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  engage.  The  British  Government  must  not  speak,  but  act ;  it  must 
look  at  once  through  every  question  ;  it  must  say  at  once  to  its  adversaries, 
**  I  will  take  such  and  such  measures,  if  you  do  not  desist  from  your  present 
offensive  proceedings ;  *'  and  it  must  always  be  prepared  to  perform  what 
it  said.  (Hear^  hear^  hear.)  Lord  Amherst,  in  proceeding  on  the  policy 
Which  he  found  in  operation  on  his  arrival  in  India,  was  bound  to  follow  up 
by  war  the  declarations  which  had  been  made  against  the  Burmese.  He 
(Sir  John  Malcolm)  fully  agreed  with  that  excellent  man  Lot^  Minto,  that 
war  must  sooner  or  later  have  taken  place  with  the  Burmese ;  and  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  if  it  had  not  taken  place  two  years  ago,  it  must  have  oc- 
curred before  the  next  five  years  had  drawn  to  a  close.  (Hear,  hear,)  The 
Burmese  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  their  strength  with  ours, 
they  despised  the  Native  powers  whom  we  had  conquered,  and  had,  therefore 
formed  an  erroneous  idea  Doth  of  their  own  strength  and  of  ours.  A  severe 
lesson  was  therefore  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
weakness  and  of  our  superiority.  With  regard  to  the  war  itself,  he  must  beg 
leave  to  remind  the  hon.  Member  that  it  bore  not  the  slightest  analogy  or 
resemblance  to  that  with  the  Pindarries.  The  Pindarries  were  a  set  of  mi- 
gratory ruflftans  and  plonderers,  whereas  the  Burmese  formed  a  state  which 
had  sent  regular  representatives  to  us  to  treat  about  different  matters.  He 
admitted  that  both  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Hastings  had  evaded  a  war  with  the 
Burmese  by  every  means  in  their  power ;  and  it  was  perhaps  that  very  cir- 
cumstance which  rendered  war  inevitable  on  the  late  dissentions.  As  to 
limiting  the  war  to  the  mere  local  defence  of  barriers,  he  had  onlv  one  word 
to  say — of  all  the  different  species  of  Indian  warfare  with  which  ne  was  ac- 
quainted, none  was  so  expensive  as  that  of  frontier  warfore,  none  so  unlikely 
to  forward  the  military  fame  and  character  of  Great  Britain.  He  should  ever 
contend,  that  Lord  Amherst,  having  once  commenced  the  war,  acted  rightly 
in  prosecuting  it  as  he  did.  The  hon.  Member  had  asked  the  Court  wUh 
great  apparent  confidence,  whether  any  prudent  officer  would  ever  have 
thought  of  sending  troops  to  Rangoon  during  the  continuance  of  the  monsoon  t 
He  was  not  bound  to  tell  the  hon.  Member  what  he  himself  would  have  done 
had  he  been  with  that  expedition ;  but  this  he  (Sir  John  Malcolm)  would  tell  him, 
that  he  would  not  have  ventured  with  such  scanty  details  as  the  hon.  Member 
possessed,  to  say  that  this  or  that  measore  was  impolitic  and  improper.  Ho 
knew  from  experience,  that  the  determination  of  oflSoers  was  often  ruled  on 
the  spot  by  a  thousand  circumstances,  which  could  not  be  communicated  to 
distant  readers.  He  could  not  tell  what  information  they  might  have  had 
which  it  might  be  deemed  prudent  to  withhold  from  the  public  at  large.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  the  rivers  might  not  have  been  deemed  practicable  for 
a  eoup'de'-main  on  the  principal  towns  in  the  Burmese  empire.  It  might  have 
been  his  own  opinion  before  the  commeucement  of  Ihe  war,  that  the  foil  of 
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Rkngoon  wouM  lead  to  a  speedy  termination  of  it ;  and  he  might,  like  others^ 
haFC  been  deceived  in  that  expectation.  The  hon.  Member  hiMi  alluded  to 
the  blunders  made  by  the  British  Government  at  home- in  the  management  of 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren.  If  such  errors  could  take  place  respecting  an 
island  so  near  onr  own  shores,  surely  the  hon.  Member  might  make  some 
allowance  for  similar  errors  in  lodian  warfare^  If  we  had  been  disappointed 
in  onr  expectations  of  advantage  from  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  was  tnat  sufll- 
cient  to  make  us  look  with  disapprobation  upon  every  enterprise  which  fol- 
lowed it  ?  We  had  seen  several  of  the  great  men  whose  images  stood  in  that 
Court,  fail  in  their  first  enterprise,  and  yet  succeed  afterwards. — Was  such 
failure,  he  would  ask,  ever  remembered  as  a  blot  upon  their  characters  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and  he  would  therefore  ask  the  hon.  Member,  in  common  fairness, 
to  extend  that  indulgence  to  Lord  Amherst  which  he  would  deem  it  unjust  to 
withhold  from  any  other  officer?  Whatever  the  hon.  Member  might  presume 
to  do,  he  (Sir  J.  Malcolm)  would  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  season  of  the 
monsoon  was  not  the  most  proper  season  during  which  to  send  our  troops  to 
Rangoon ;  for  he  saw  clearly,  that  if  the  time  for  military  operalions  had 
been  lost  during  the  fair  weather,  instead  of  the  foul,  he  should  have  been 
tauntingly  asked,  why  he  bad  not  sent  them  to  Rangoon  during  the  foul 
weather,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  ftdr 
weather  ^hen  it  arrived  ?  The  hon.  Member,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  his  speech,  had  been  perpetually  calling  for  papers,  had  repeatedly 
complained  that  the  information  given  in  the  thirteen  folio  volumes  laid  before 
the  Proprietors  was  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  had  over  and  over  again 
declared,  that  the  want  of  necessary  information  was  his  reason  for  not  con- 
curring in  the  present  vote.  Now,  he  could  have  wished  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  have  suspended  his  condemnation  on  the  very  same  account  that  he 
suspended  his  approbation.  For  if  the  Court  bad  not  sufficient  grounds  to 
applaud  Lord  Amherst,  neither  had  it  sufficient  to  condemn  him ;  and  indeed 
some  points  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech  reminded  him  of  what  was  called  in 
their  conunon  country  **"  Jedburgh  Justice,**  by  which  a  man  was  hwut  first 
and  tried  afterwards.  (A  laughT)  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  subject  of  Bar. 
rackpoor  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  into  the  debate  of  that  day.  The 
freedom  of  discussion,  which  no  man  valued  more  highly  than  he  did,  (5)  would 
not  let  Urn  call  the  hon.  Member  to  order ;  but  his  hon.  FHend,  if  he  might  bo 
permitted  to  use  that  title,  would  allow  him  to  say,  that  in  introducing  that 
topic,  he  had  wandered  completely  ont  of  the  record.  His  bon.  Friend  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  on  Lord  Amherst,  his  Council,  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  .that  be  ought  to  enflx  his  censure ;  and  every  thing  that  he  did  say, 
respecting  any  of  them,  was  marvellously  inconclusive.  As  a  military  man^ 
he  would  assert,  that  the  Govemor^Oeneral  could  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  him  whilst  he  was  in  conmiand  of  a  regiment,  because  it  was  under  his  Tthe 
Oovemor-Oeoeral's)  eye,  than  he  would  luive  to  say  were  it  a  thousand  miles 
flrom  him ;  and  as  to  Sir  E.  Paget,  God  forbid  that  the  Court  should  come  to 
any  conclusion 'detrimental  to  the  character  of  so  distinguished  an  officer,  on 
the  mere  liasty  assertion  bf  a  private  letter.  Let  them  consider  calmly  the 
anxious  situation  in  which  that  officer  was  placed.  Those,  who  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  a  mutinous  soldiery,  who  know  the  danger  of  an  improper  speech, 
look,  or  gesture,  and  who  considered  the  necessity  of  acting  with  promptitude 
and  decision,  would  not  pronounce  harshly  on  what  an  officer  of  character  did 
in  such  circumstances.  With  respect  to  the  general  order,  which  was  issued 
after  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  as- 
sumed as  facts,  certain  circumstances  which  were  not  borne  out  by  any  evi- 
dence which  he  had  yet  seen.    His  hon.  Friend  had  told  the  Court,  that,  the 


(5)  That  is,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  himself  a  complainant  against  the 
measures  of  Government ;  but  not  when  other  persons  dare  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  their  superiors  ;  for  then  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  declared  freedom 
of  discussion  to  be  fraught  with  evils  and  dangers  I 
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Kttt?6  oacers  were  loyel  to  a  man,  ud  tha)  they  bed  relUed  nraad  their 
European  officers,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  By  their  allegiance  to  the  Com- 

ry.  Now  he  (Sir  J.  Malcolm)  must  giye  the  OoTemment  of  India  credit 
acting  with  common  prudence,  and  would  therefore  surmise,  that  certain 
fiicts  had  been  laid  before  it,  which* had  not  come  to  their  knowledge.  Whilst 
he  admitted  the  right  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  call  upon  all  occasions  for  proper 
information,  (6)  he  must  still  contend,  that  he  had  no  right  to  demand  the  pubU- 
eation  of  all  the  secret  papers  of  Goyemment.  He  would  suppose  a  case,  in 
which  such  publication  would  be  productiye  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. He  would  suppjse  that  a  regiment  had  mutinied — that  the  mutiny 
nad  been  suppressed — that  a  committee  of  officers  had  been  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  causes  and  progress  of  it — that  they  had  discovered  that  the 
mutinous  spirit  was  widely  spread  through  the  whole  army— «nd  that  they 
were  all  unanimous  as  to  the  danger  of  encouraging  that  spirit,  by  making  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence  public.  Would  his  hon.  Friend,  in  such  a  case, 
demand  the  publication  of  the  report  made  by  the  examining  officers  7  (7)  The 
case  which  he  had  just  put  was  not  altogether  mere  matter  of  supposition. 
He  had  himself  been  a  member  of  the  commission  wiiich  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  mutiny  at  Vellgre,  and  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  its  report 
with  the  assistance  of  another  officer.  What  did  the  hon.  Member  think  was 
the  advice  whieh  they  gave  to  Government  on  that  occasion  ?  It  was  this :  **•  Stop 
your  oommAsion  instantly— -inquire  no  further — you  are  sitting  upon  gunpow- 
der—It  is  your  fate  to  be  there,  and  you  will  incur  less  danger  in  remaining 
where  yon  are  than  in  publishing  what  will  spread  far  and  wide  Uie  disloyalty  eX* 
yo«r  army.'*(®)  '^^  Government  adopted  the  advice  which  was  suggested  ta  it, 
for  it  was  well  aware  that  the  spirit  of  defection  would  increase  most  rapidly, 
if  it  were  once  officially  declared  that  it  was  in  existence.  He  would  ask  the 
hoD.  Member  to  apply  the  reasoning  upon  that  mutiny,  to  the  present  case, 
and  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  justify  the  withholding  for  the  present 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry. 

As  to  the  Tiolation  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  made  to  prerent  our  Indian 
€h>Terninent  from  indulging  in  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  conquest, 
tiMse  who  knew  his  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  unfortunately,  perhapa, 
they  had  been  become  too  well  known,  woald  pardon  him  if  he  abstained 
fh>m  saying  more  than  a  single  word,  lliis  war  was  forced  upon  Lord 
Amherst  by  tlie  concurrence  of  uncontrollable  oTents,  just  as  former  wars 
were  compelled  upon  his  predecessors.  He  should  now  eonetude  with 
thanking  them  for  the  padent  and  atteatire  hearing  with  which  they  had. 
indulged  him,  and  with  stating,  that  he  had  one  principle  diaaetically 
opposite  to  that  which  had  been  arowed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had  called  upon  the  Court  to  withhold  its  approbatioa 
from  their  executive  body,  until  all  the  Proprietors  individually  and  ooUecHTely 
had  had  the  requisite  papers  laid  before  them.  He  (Sir  John  Bftalcofan)  was 
a  great  friend  to  discussion,  and  appreciated  its  value  both  in  that  Court  and 
elsewhere,  (9)  but  he  must  be  forgiyen  for  saying  that  he  did,  in  this  instanee, 

(6)  That  is,  such  information  as  the  Directors  think  proper  to  give,  which 
wUl  not  include  any  thing  that  tejds  to  cast  censure  on  the  acts  of  their  Go- 
Temment. 

(7)  Undoubtedly ;  because  the  Tery  universality  of  the  dissatisfaction  would 
show  that  there  were  strong  grounds  for  its  existence ;  and  the  remoral  of 
these  grounds,  which  would  undoubtedly  follow  such  publicity,  would  most 
probably  remove  the  dissi^isfaction  itself. 

(8)  Here,  then,  at  least,  the  fact  U  published;  and  as  the  debate  will  be 
read  in  India,  eyery  one  may  know  it  now.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
time,  therefore ;  and  the  Barrackpoor  mutiny  has  now  been  sufficiently  quelled 
to  make  the  publication  of  the  Report  on  tt,  as  safe  as  this  dedaration  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  on  that  of  Vellore. 

(9)  However  often  Sir  John  Malcolm  may  repeat  this,  while  his  speeches 
mgakut  the  fireedom  of  discmflon  in  India  remain  on  record,  no  one  wiH  give 
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Udok  that  hla  hon.  Fiiettd's  opposition  va«  (fvrrled  to  tht  extreme.  His 
hoB.  Friend  refused  all  confidence  to  the  Court  of  DLrect<Nrs.  He  (Sir  Johft 
Malcolm)  pursued  another  course :  when  his  information  was  incomplete,  he 
should  think  himself  irrational  and  absurd  if  he  could  not  gi?e  his  coofldenc* 
to  the  Directors  whom  he  had  himself  appointed  to  their  important  trusts. 
With  this  impression  on  his  mind,  he  should  give  his  cordial  concurrence  to 
the  resolutions  which  they  had  proposed. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
Amendment,  bat  I  can  assure  the  Court,  that  it  requires  some  courage  to 
stand  up  anddellTer  sentiments  which  are  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  great 
minority  here  ;  I,  however,  feel  it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  course.  **  There 
is  a  tide  in  the  afikirs  of  men,**  and,  unless  we  are  prudent,  we  may  be  turned 
by  the  course  into  an  abyss  of  misfortune.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  greater 
and  more  powerfhl  GoTemments  than  that  of  British  India.  The  lust  of  do- 
minion was  obseryable  in  the  acts  of  the  British  Government,  in  aA  parts  ol 
the  world.  We  are  about  to  lay  hands  on  Portugal — ^e  have  already  seised 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  we  have  exhibited  similar  conduct 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  country  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
placed  in  the  situation  of  Janus  of  old,  looking.two  ways  at  once.  We  are 
called  upon  to  contemplate  a  retrospective  war— that  finished  in  India ;  and  a 
prospective  war — that  about  to  commence  in  the  PeniDsula.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  before  the  Court,  1  say,  that  if  we  express  ohr  approba- 
tion of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  without 
fhrther  investigation,  we  shall  be  acting  in  a  blindfold  and  precipitate  manner. 
We  shall  not  do  justice  to  ourselves,  nor,  do  I  think,  we  shall  do  justice  to 
the  noble  Lord,  to  whom  the  resolution  refers.  Most  of  the  topics  introduced 
by  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment,  meet  with  my  entire  concurrence ;  but  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  those  subjects,  in  an  assembly 
which  manifests  so  much  impatience.  My  hon.  Friend  was  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  proper  information  relative  to  the  subject  before  us. 
I  went  to  the  room  where  the  papers  are  placed,  for  the  perusal  of  Proprie- 
tors, and*  such  a  mass  of  documents — such  a  jungle-^uch  a  wilderness  of 
papers,  was  actmUly  enough  to  shake  the  stoutest  heart.  (A  iau^h.)  Bat, 
f^om  even  this  heap  of  papers,  I  have  been  able  to  perceive  that  tlie  late  war 
was  uiyustiflable  in  its  origin.  The  island  of  .Shapooree,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  is  out  of  the  Company's  boundaries.  A  boatman,  it  appears^ 
was  shot  by  the  Burmese,  whilst  passing  through  the  Island.  What  was  it 
becoming  tn  the  Governor-General  to  do  thereupon  7  He  ought  to  have  re- 
monstrated with  the  Burmese  Authorities,  and,  if  he  could  not  have  obtained 
redress  for  the  outrage,  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm  in  sending  a 
ship  of  war  to  Rangoon  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  justified  in  entering  upon 
an  expensive  war.  This  is  my  impression  at  the  present  moment,  but  I 
think  our  information  on  the  subject  is  incomplete.  So  important  a  question 
as  that  before  the  Court,  ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  without  due  deliberation. 
I  would  wish  to  know  how  many  of  the  Proprietors  have  looked  at  the  papers. 
The  thinness  of  the  Court  is  also  remarkable.  When  a  candi^Oe  offers  him- 
self for  the  Direction,  we  can  muster  in  thousands,  though,  upon  a  question  of 
such  importance  as  the  present,  the  attendance  is  far  from  numerous.  (10) 

him  credit  for  any  profession  of  attaehment  to  this  freedom,  either  here  or 
elsewhere. 

(10)  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Almost  all  the  voters  for  candidates  who 
aspire  to  the  Direction  have  something  to  hope  for,  from  the  success  of  the 
particular  individual  whom  they  wish  to  see  seated  in  the  Direction.  Cadet- 
ships,  writerShips,  appointments,  contracts,  jobs,  all  these  operate  upon  their 
hopes  and  fears :  but  whether  a  war  be  just  or  unjust,  successful  or  unsuccess- 
fhl,  affects  no  Proprietor  of  India  stock  in  his  pecuniary  interests :  he  gets  his 
10}  per  cent,  dividend  if  Indian  wars  are  ever  so  unjust  or  ruinous,  and  he  ffet» 
no  more  let  thein  be  ever  lo  just  or  profitable,    why,  therefore,  shoidd  he 
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Again  I  beg  to  impress  iip<^  the  Court  that  the  spirit  of  conquest,  which  ani« 
nates  the  British  GoTemment  in  India,  will  lead  to  lamentable  results.  If  we 
refer  to  the  history  of  ancient  times,  we  find,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  owing  to  the  extension  of  its  territory.  The  provinces  became 
too  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  and,  at  length,  the  immense  empire 
grew  unmanageable.  Our  situation  in  India  is  fast  assimilating  to  this.  We 
are  placed  in  this  extraordinary  situation,  that,  to  go  forward  is  dangerous — 
to  recede  is  worse,  and,  to  stand  still  is  impossible.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Executive  hid  a  difficult  duty  to  perform ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  think  Lord  Amherst  was  justified  in  the  course  which  he  has  pursued, 

Krticnlarly  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  has  acted  in  the  teeth  of  an  Act  of 
irliament.  I  think  that,  if  his  Lordship  had  satisfied  himself  with  sending 
only  a  siagle  vessel  of  the  Bombay  Marine  to  Rangoon,  it  would  have  brought 
the  Burmese  Government  to  its  senses.  It  is  only  to  the  resolution  respect- 
ing Lord  Amherst  that  I  object.  With  the  others,  which  convey  approbation 
to  the  ofllcers  and  troops,  I  fully  concur.  Indeed  I  am  willing  to  go  farther 
than  is  proposed — I  would  give  them  solid  pudding  instead  of  empty  praise. 
I  would  remove  the  unpleasant  difference  which  exists  between  their  pay  and 
that  of  th3  civil  service,  by  paying  them  in  sicca  rupees.  We  ought  to  thank 
our  good  fortune  for  the  manner  in  which  the  war  has  terminated,  rather  than 
the  prudence  and  foresight  of  those  who  conducted  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
good  fortune,  we  should,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  of  our  Indian  wars,  have 
been  losers.  It  is  said  that  *^  the  Devil  takes  care  of  his  own  ;**  and  cer- 
tainly, in  this  war,  he  has  taken  care  of  us.  (A  iaugk.)  No  Proprietor  pre- 
sent would,  if  he  were  un  a  jury,  give  a  verdict,  upon  even  the  most  trifiing 
case,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  I 
liope  we  shall  not  act  with  less  circumspection  in  a  matter  of  snch  importance 
as  this.  I  would  ask,  whether  more  than  90  Proprietors,  out  of  the  9000 
which  compose  the  body,  have  read  the  papers  on  the  subject,  and  understand 
tbem  wiien  they  have  read  them  ?  Instead  of  presenting  us  with  such  a  mass 
of  papers,  the  Directors  should  order  a  faithnil  abstract  of  their  contents  to 
be  made.  A  person  might  find  time  to  read  that ;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
papers,  there  were  not  many  who  could  do  so.  It  is  understood,  that  some 
individuals,  in  thd  Court  of  Directors,  dissented  from  the  resolution  before 
us ;  who  those  individuals  are  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  that  respect, 
their  situation  differs,  materially,  from  mine.  I  come  forward  openly  to  op- 
pose this  resolution,  and,  by  so  doing,  I  expose  mjrself  to  idl  theiigury  which 
Lord  Amherst,  or  his  friends,  liave  it  in  their  power  to  do  me.  My  conduct,  in 
tliis  Court,  lias  already  acquired  me  the  enmity  of  some  persons.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  libel  upon  me,  contained  in  the  Bengal  Government  Gazette.  I  do 
not  sav,  however,  that  Lord  Amherst  sanctioned  this  libel.  It  is  here  stated, 
that  I  know  nothing  of  the  languages  of  India — that  I  cannot  impart  the  least 
information  on  those  subjects— and  tliat  the  cadets,  whom  I  teach,  cannot  be 
understood  in  India.  These  are  known  to  be  untruths.  (Hear^  kear,)  Let 
any  of  my  pupils  be  placed  before  a  Lascar,  or  a  Sepoy,  and  see  whether  they 
will  not  be  understood.    This  libel,  I  have  reason  to  think,  has  originated  in 


waste  his  time  in  fruitless  attendances,  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  his 
presence,  his  speeches,  or  his  vote  ?  No  I  lie  reserves  himself  for  elections, 
when  he  will  come  to  town  from  800  miles  distance,  to  be  present  in  the  ballot- 
ting-room ;  l>ccause  a  good  thing  may  reward  him  for  his  trouble ;  and  he  will 
oblige  his  particular  friend,  the  candidate,  so  essentially,  that  though  no  pro- 
mises are  actually  exacted,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  him  at  some  future  time 
the  undeniable  truth,  that  *^  one  good  turn  deserves  another.**  The  cure  for 
this  evil  would  be,  to  let  the  dividends  on  India  stock  be  according  to  the 
actual  profit  or  loss  of  the  Company's  trade  and  revenue ;  and  then  we  should 
see  crowded  coui-ts  and  hot  contentions,  when  the  issue  of  a  measure  or  a  de- 
bate would  affect  the  fortunes  of  Proprietors  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  per 
cent,  on  their  capital.  There  is  no  other  lever  by  which  the  ponderous  mass 
appears  capable  of  beings  moved. 
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what  has  passed  in  this  Court.  It  is  calonlated  to  ii^are  my  literary  property, 
on  whieh  i  have  expended  10,00(V.  It  is  to  such  atueks  as  these  thai  I  ex- 
pose myself,  byooraing  forward  io  this  Court:  say  the  libellers— '*  Mr . 
Hume  has  made  such  and  such  a  motion,  and.  Doctor;  Gilchrist  has  seoooded 
it — ^we  must  tell  the  world  that  his  books  and  his  method  of  teaching  are 
bad." 

To  come  forward  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  face  meeetings  like 
this,  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  courage.  I,  however,  feel  it  my  duty 
to  say,  laying  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  that  I  cannot  conscientiously  give  a 
vote  of  unqualified  approbation  to  Lord  Amherst,  and  I  glory  in  the  idea 
that  there  are  some  persons  behind  the  bar,  who  entertain  sentiments  similar 
to  mine.  Nobody  knows  who  they  are ;  but  here  I  stand  openly  to  4vow 
my  opinions.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  papers,  I  can  find 
no  justification  for  commencing  the  war,  except  such  as  the  wolf  in  the  fable 
offers  for  his  attack  upon  the  lamb.  The  Burmese  Government  appears  to 
have  been  placed  in  ]  recisely  the  same  situation  as  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, whom  we  are  defending  at  the  present  moment.  I  second  the  Amendment, 
because  1  think  we  have  not  at  present  before  UB  sufficient  information  to  au- 
thorise us  whether  to  approve  or  condemn. 

Col.  STAimopB  and  Mr.  R.  Jackson  rose  at  the  sam?  moment;  when  the 
Chairman  calling  upon  Mr.  Jackson,  the  gallant  Colonel  gave  way. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — I  hope  the  hon.  Proprietor  will  excuse  me  for  taking 

Srecedence  of  him,  as  I  have  already  given  way  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  (Sir 
.  Malcolm.)  I  rejoice  that  I  did  so.  1  heard  his  speech  with  much  pleasure, 
and  the  only  fault  that  I  find  with  him  is,  that  he  forbore  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  upon  one  very  important  point,  although  he  said  enough  to  satisfy 
us  as  to  what  his  opinion  really  was.  We  are  called  upon  to  express  our 
opinion  upon  a  question  of  the  "highest  moment,  not  only  to  the  noble  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  resolution  refers,  but  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
ourselves.  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  lately  addressed  the  Court, 
is  justified  in  withholding  the  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  not  read  the  papers.  I  think  it  is  the  worst  of  apologies  to  say,  that  one 
has  not  applied  one*s  industry  to  the  means  which  have  been  afforded  to  us  of 
coming  to  a  right  conclusion.  In  December  last,  a  resolution  was  submitted 
to  this  Court,  having  for  its  object  the  recal  of  Lord  Amherst.  I  opposed 
that  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  great  respect  I  entertain  for  the  characters 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  submitted  to  our  consideration.  I  said  it  would  be 
ui^ust  to  agree  to  a  resolution  which  must  for  ever  destroy  and  blast  the  fame 
of  the  individual  alluded  to,  until  we  had  better  means  of  coming  to  a  tight 
andhonest  judgment,  than  we  then  possessed.  Under  this  feeling,  I  moved 
for  the  production  of  all  papers  whicn  had  been  received  relative  to  the  war. 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Chairman,  upon  grounds  which  I  had  no 
right  to  complain  of.  He  stated  that  the  papers  had  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Secret  Committee  only— that  21  Directors,  whom  we  had  elected 
under  the  idea  that  they  were  perfectly  competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
office,  were  as  ignoratit  of  the  contents  of  those  papers  as  I,  or  any  other  man 
could  be,  the  Secret  Committee  being  bound  by  oa(h.  not  to  reveal  one  iota 
of  information  without  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Control.  What  could 
be  the  reason  why  the  Board  of  Control  did  not  sooner  relieve  the  Secret 
Committee  from  their  oaths  ?  Was  it  the  object  of  Government,  with  that 
adroitness  which  is  imputed  to  it,  to  teach  the  world  how  few  persons  were 
necessary  to  manage  the  affiiirs  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  the  view  of 
curtailing  some  of  our  privileges  when  next  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apply 
for  the  renewal  of  our  charter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  papers,  and  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  spoke  last,  has  not,  I  think,  of- 
fered a  fair  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  come  to  a  decision  at  the  present 
moment,  by  saying  that  he  was  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  papers,  and  had  time 
to  look  them  over  only  cursorily.  He  ought  to  have  perused  them  carefully, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  justified  tne  vote  of  approbation 
proposed  to  the  Governor-General. 
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My  hoB.  Frltnd  wtia  mored  the  Mimidinei^t,  has  put  the  qnettioii  in  a  ikif 
•nd  wasmXj  way.  He  oonteoda,  that  unless  It  can  be  shown  that  the  war  was 
lost  and  necessary,  wisely  planned  and  ably  ezeooted,  and  lastly,  terarinated 
IB  a  manner  benefldal  to  the  Company,  as  the  resoUtion  pBrports  tt  to  have 
been,  U  becomes  as  to  reAise  the  rote  of  approbation,  with  all  humility, 
I  conceive  It  not  to  be  out  of  my  power  to  show  that  the  war  was 
JBSt,  necessary,  and  Inevitable;  and,  under  such  circBmstances  of  difll- 
enlty,  as  military  history  presents  no  Instance  of,  wisely  planned  and  con- 
ducted ;  and  I  pat  It  to  the  common  sense  of  any  man,  whether  the  result  can 
be  otherwise  tnan  beneficial.  There  is  no  merit  due  to  him  who  discovers 
that  the  Island  which  was  the  cause  of  the  late  war  is  a  worthless  piece  of 
gr<NBuL  That  fact  is  fairlv  admitted  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Governor- 
Cieneral.  Nevertheless,  though  worthless  In  itself,  this  island  became  va- 
luable in  reference  to  a  point  of  national  right  and  lionour,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary either  that  we  should  lay  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  most  arrogant,  pow- 
erAil,  and,  up  to  that  time,  victorious  people,  who  had  ever  opposed  us  in 
India,  or  assert  our  right  to  this  territory. 

Let  us  see  how  the  question  of  our  right  to  this  island  stood.  It  appears 
to  have  been  long  in  our  possession,  and  according  to  the  general  rule  of  Id- 
terpreting  landed  property,  It  is  proved  to  be  within  our  boundary  by  sea 
marks,  as  Indisputable  as  any  thing  which  In  this  country  constitutes  a  land 
mark.  The  war  began  in  1928,  and  the  intelligence  arrived  in  this  country 
in  November  of  that  year,  yet  it  was  not  till  July  1825,  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  called  upon  the  authorities  in  India,  to  state  specificallv  what  con- 
stituted our  right  to  the  Island  of  Shapooree.  That  call  produced  from  Lord 
Amherst  a  most  masterlv  exposition  of  the  whole  question.  Only  that  it  would 
occupy  too  much  time,  I  would  read  the  whole  of  this  paper,  for  nothing  more 
Important  could  be  brought  under  the  notice  ef  the  Court.  His  Lordship  states 
that  we  had  possession  of  the  island  in  1790,  and  granted  a  lease  to  a  person 
who  undertook  to  clear  it.  Reference  is  made  to  a  memorandum  of  this 
lease.  In  1801,  it  was  measured  by  order  of  the  Government,  again  in  1809, 
and  again  In  1816.  All  these  acts  indicated  that  the  possession  was  in  us. 
But  we  have  the  best  of  all  authority  for  proving  that  the  island  belonged  to 
us--namely,  the  authority  of  our  adversaries^  In  the  answer  which  the 
Rsjah  of  Arracan  made  to  the  remonstrances  or  our  Government,  he  stated 
that  the  island  belonged  to  him  because  it  was  an  appendage  to  the  four 

great  dties  of  Bengal,  Moorshedabad,  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and ,  which 

were  his.  Now,  if  these  great  cities,  which,  as.the  papers  say,  have  been  in 
our  possession  from  the  time  we  have  held  Bengal,  belong  to  the  Rajah  of 
Arracan,  and  consequently  to  his  victorious  masters,  the  Burmese,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Shapooree  also  belongs  to  them  ;  but  if,  as  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case,  the  cities  in  question,  over  which  we  have  long  exer- 
cised undisputed  possession,  belong  to  us,  so  must  -also  of  necessity  the 
Island  of  Shq>ooree,  upon  our  adversaries*  own  showing. 

What  were  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  question  of  right  to  the 
Island  to  be  first  agitated  ?  I  think  they  exhibited  a  premeditated  design  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese.  One  of  our  vessels  happened  to  anchor  off  the 
Island,  and  a  boatman  who  went  on  shore  was  shot  dead.  Remonstrances 
were  made  against  the  aggression.  Who  was  it  said,  that  the  first  step  our 
Government  should  have  taken,  wasito  remonstrate?  Remonstrances  were 
amde  Arom  every  legitimate  authority  to  every  legitimate  authority ;  and  I 
will  presently  roBul  the  answer  given  to  those  remonstrances.  In  the  mean- 
time we  took  possession  of  the  island,  placed  a  thousand  men  there,  whom 
we  afterwards  thought  proper  to  withdraw  on  account  of  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness. One  of  the  letters  from  the  Indian  Government,  dated  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, contains  the  answer  of  the  Rajah  to  our  remonstrances.  He  there 
states,  thift'the  stockade  which  we  had  formed  on  the  island,  had  l}een  de- 
stroyed by  his  orders,  and  that,  if  we  reconstructed  it,  he  would  cause  it  to 
be  taken  by  force,  adding,  that  if  we  endeavoured  to  retake  the  island  he 
would  invade  Bengal.    This  must  not  be  called  mere  gasconade ;  be  did 
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isTide  tbe  British  territor]r  viih  im  aimy  •f  MOO  men,  and  cut  •ff  o«r  o«t- 
po8t,  which  the  bon.  Proprietor  who  moved  the  ttOMMiaieat,  lays  wat  aaicri- 
loed  for  wast  of  proper  Bopport*  It  waa  one  of  those  vafortuiate  aoeideiits 
of  war  which  it  is  impossible  te  fSoresee  and  aToid.  The  dslachmeot  had 
already  received  orders  to  retire  on  Ghittagong,  whi^,  if  they  had  obeyed 
with  more  alacritv,  would  have  placed  them  in  safety.  Under  these  circnn- 
stances  I  say,  and  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  an  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor, 
who  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  we  were  justified  in  commencing  war 
vpon  every  principle  of  national  law,  and  that  it  likewise  comes  under  tl|e 
description  of  a  defensiTe  war,  for  a  OoTemment  is  warranted  in  commesMsinf 
hostile  operations  as  soon  as  it  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the  intention  of  another 
power  to  invade  iu  territory.  Now  whnt  are  the  state,  of  the  facts  7  Here 
is  an  island  wliich  has  been  in  oor  possession  ever  since  1700,  which  we  h&ve 
repeatedly  scourged,  granted  a  lease  of,  and  all  at  once  it  is  claimed  by 
another  power,  which  assembles  an  army  of  15,000  men  to  enforce  its  preten- 
sions and  actually  invades  our  dominions. 

My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  stated  that  our  previous  conduct  towards  the 
Burmese  was  such  as  to  justify  their  aggression.  He  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that,  according  to  his  own  showing  even,  all  cause  of  heart-burning 
between  them  and  us  had  ceased  for  a  considerable  time,  not  less  than  three 
years,  previous  to  their  aggression  with  respect  to  Shapooree.  But  taking 
for  granted  all  that  my  hon.  Friend  stated,  we  will  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  great  irritation  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Burmese  ; 
that  they  were  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  control  their  passions ;  that,  in  short,  they  were  in  a  state  resembling 
a  volcano  or  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  which  is  expected  every  instant 
to  explode ;  are  we  to  condemn'  the  man  who  anticipated  the  explosion, 
which,  on  my  lion.  Friend's  own  showing,  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
might  have  involved  us  in  destlnction  7  i  must,  however,  charge  my  hon. 
Friend  with  having  stated  only  one  side  of  the  question.  He  has  dwelt  much 
upou^our  aggressions  against  the  Burmese,  but  he  has  omitted  to  give  us  any 
account  of  their  conduct.  Language  cannot  describe  the  barbarous  and  mon- 
strous cruelties  committed  by  those  devils  in  human  form  upon  every  nation, 
whom  they  conquered.  They  overran  our  territories  and  exercised  the  most 
unbounded  cruelties  upon  those  who  had  fled-  from  their  power.  My  hon. 
Friend  complains  that  we  cruelly  gave  up  a  number  of  those  refagees  to  the 
Burmese.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these :  the  Burmese  invaded  our  territory, 
and  with  an  insolence  which  a  much  humbler  nation  than  we  are  could  not 
have  brooked,  declared  that  unless  certain  offensive  parties  were  given  up  to 
them  they  would  overrun  our  territory.  Our  Government  replied  that  it 
would  not  treat  with  them  in  any  way  whilst  a  Burmese  foot  remidned  upon 
British  ground.  The  Burmese  force  was  consequently  withdrawn.  Inquiries 
were  thra  made  respecting  the  delinquents,  and  finding  that  they  were  three 
notorious  robbers  who  ought  to  be  given  up  by  any  one  country  to  another, 
they  were  nocordingly  surrendered.  I  now,  having  advanced  so  far,  take  the 
lib^ty  to  draw  thl^concluslon  firom  the  premises  which  I  have  advanced,  that 
the  war  we  undertook  against  the  Burmese  was  just  and  necessary,  and  tliat 
we  shbuld  have  lowered  ourselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  Native  Powers  if  we 
we  had  not    e  ntered  upon  it  at  the  time  we  did. 

Then  comes  the  auestion,  was  the  war  wisely  conducted  ?  Upon  this  point, 
I  confess,  I  do  not  feel  myself  so  competent  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  I  de- 
fer much  to  the  judgment  of  the  British  Government,  who  approve  so  highly 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  that  as  a  mark  of  their  approba- 
tion they  have  added  the  name  of  **  Arracan  "  to  his  Lordship's  title.  My 
own  opinion,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  war  should  have  been  a  maritime  one. 
Lord  Amherst  u  his  letter  states,  what  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  there 
was  no  such  effectual  way  of  stopping  the  enemy's  march  as  by  seizing  upon 
their  principal  seaport,  namely  Rangoon.  Reasoning  prospectively  fVom 
what  his  Lordship  states  to  have  resulted  from  the  possession  of  Ran- 
goon, I  think  I  have  a  i[ight  to  assume,  that  similar  results  would  have 
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-ensued  fram  a  more  extended  course  of  operations  of  the  same  obiiricter; 
namedy,  of  maritime  warfare.  Lord  Amherst  attributes  to  the  possession  of 
Rangoon,  that  it  compelled  the  enemy  to  witlkdraw  the  army  with  which 
they  were  overrunning  Assam.  By  holding  Rangoon  we  padlocked  them  at 
it  were.  It  was  as  if  an  enemy  stiould  have  possession  of  Portsmouth.  If 
instead  of  attempting  to  nuurch  a  large  army  through  Assam  and  Caohar,  we 
•had  gone  on  at  once  to  Amerapoora,  I  am  convinced  that  the  war  would 
have  been  concluded  at  a  tithe  of  the  loss  of  money  and  of  human  life  which 
i|  has  cost.  It  was  the  possession  of  Rangoon  which  prevented  the  Burmese 
from  overrunning  the  territory  of  Bengal.  Already  trepidation  was  felt  at 
Calcutta  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  London  in  1745,  when  the  Pre- 
tender was  within  140  milos  of  the  capital.  The  enemy  had  beaten  a  de* 
tachment  of  our  troops,  and  were  preparing  to  improve  their  progress  by 
rendering  it  necessary  for  them  to  bring  all  their  forces  to  a  central  Doiat* 
AHer  we  were  in  possession  of  Rangoon,  about  dO,000  men  invested  the  lines, 
but  we  succeeded  In  beating  them  off  easily.  It  was  in  consequence  of  our 
going  so  early  in  the  season  to  Rangoon,  that  the  enemy  were  prevented 
m>m  offering  a  stronger  opposition  to  us.  If  we  had  not  gone  there  at  that 
time  we  oomd  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  place  without  a 
much  grearer  loss  than  we  suffered.  This  1  think  is  evident  f^om  the  circum** 
tance,  that  we  afterwards  succeeded  in  beating  off  50,000  of  the  enemy.  I 
am  willing,  however,  to  concur  entirely  with  what  is  stated  in  the  resolution 
concerning  the  nAnagement  of  the  war.  I  will  not  set  any  floating  idea  which 
I  may  entertain  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  maritime  war,  against  the  opinion 
of  persons  who  are  much  better  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  sucn  a 
subject  ihan  I  am.  The  manner  in  which  the  war  was  planned,  seems  to 
havo  been  approved  qfbff  all  partiet,  (II) 

Then  c'omes  the  question,  was  the  war  carried  on  In  a  wise  and  statesman- 
like manner?  Of  all  questions,  those  which  interest  the  symi>athies  of  the 
human  heart,  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat  with  calmness  and  dbliberation. 
Arracan,  we  know,  has  been  the  chamel  house  of  many  of  our  troops.  It  is 
difficult  to  argue  against  appeals  to  the  feelings,  but.they  must  be  resisted  as 
other  prejudices  are  resisted.  I  know  not  the  man  nor  his  connections,  neither 
does  he  know  me  or  mine.  My  approbation  of  him  is-  the  result  of  the  most 
industrious  reading  of  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  us  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  important  engagements.  I  felt  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
make  myself  as  much  master  of  the  case,  as  industry  would  enable  me.  With 
respect,  then,  to  the  question,  whether  the  troops  ought  to  have  been  sent  to 
Rangoon  at  about  the  middle  of  the  favourable  season,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  shortly  after  their  arrival  the  rainy  season  would  set  in  ?  What 
would  have  been  the  coniequences  if  this  measure  had  not  been  resolved 
upon?  If  our  troops  had  not  gone  at  that  precise  period  to  Rangoon,  Chit- 
tagong  would  have  been  exposed  to  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  the  whole 
country  thence,  to  Bengal  and  Calcutta,  would  have  been  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  It  is  a  subject  of  extraordinary  admiration  at  Calcutta,  that  the 
Burmese  knew  so  little  of  their  own  strength  and  of  our  Weakness,  that  they 
did  not  instantly  press  on  to  Calcutta;  for  every  body  admits  that  if  tHey^  had 
resolved  on  that  eoup-de'-main,  we  had  no  force  to  oppose  them.  In  Conse- 
quence of  taking  Rangoon,  however,  we  obliged  the  enemy  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  our  territories.  Lord  Amherst,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  said, 
if  the  expedition  had  not  proceeded  to  Rangoon,  we  must  have  defended 
Chittagong.    We  could  not  have  remained  passive.    We  must  have  opposed 


(II)  How  can  this  be  asserted,  after  the  pointed  censures  that  have  been 
expressed  by  different  speakers  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  India  House,  on  the 
plan  of  this  war?  after  the  condemnation  of  it  by  many  of  the  public  writerf 
of  England,  and  some  even  in  India?  and,  above  all,  after  the  marked  disap- 
probation uttered  only  one  hour  before,  in  the  same  Court,  by  Mr.  Jackson^s 
own  ^*  honourable  friend, '*  Mr.  Hume? 
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the  enemy,  and  where  ?  In  an  absolnte  marsh,  where  we  shonld  have  lost  aa 
nhoiy  men  as  we  did  at  Rangoon,  without  gaining  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage. In  consequence  of  possessing  Rangoon,  we  saved  Cliittagong  froqi 
destruction  and  Bengal  from  invasion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  lament  the  un- 
fortunate loss  of  lives  which  took  place  at  Rangoon,  and  which,  I  admit,  waa 
tiggnYoXed  by  the  want  of  proper  food  and  equipments. 

It  is  true,  Sir,  that  we  have  hod  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  great  number  of  men 
by  sickness,  brought  on  lu  a  great  de^^ree  by  fatigue,  and  much  aggravated  by 
the  want  of  that  proper  food  under  which  our  troops  laboured  for  a  considerable 
period.  But,  Sir,  this  delay  in  procuring  a  supply  of  fresh  meat,  as  well  as 
vegetables,  was  caused  by  circumstances  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Those  most  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject  concluded,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
reason,  that  in  taking  Rangoon  almost  by  surprise,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  make  good  their  deficiency  of  provisions.  But  it  turned  out  that  sarpriae 
was  one  of  the  causes  why  the  place  was  so  indifferently  supplied ;  for  the 
inhabitants,  being  wholly  unprepared  for  a  movement  so  sudden,  had  not 
amply  provided  themselves,  and  when  it  was  made,  they  fled  in  all  directions 
into  the  surrounding  country  ;  the  population  of  which  were,,  in  consequence, 
prevented  for  a  considerable  time  from  being  in  a  situation  to  bring  in  for 
sale  those  provisions  with  which  they  would  otherwise  have  supplied  our 
troops.  Our  sick  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  use  of  provisions  totally 
Hnsuited  for  men  in  their  situations,  and  the  mortality  amongst  the  troops  be<^ 
came  considei^ibly  augmented.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose,  tliat  the 
sickness  which  then  so  unhappily  prevailed  was  a  disorder  pecuuar  to  that  dis- 
trict. Ttie  fact  was,  that  it  was  an  epidemic  similar  in  its  commeBoement 
and  its  results  to  that  which  liad  been  found  so  fiitally  prevailed  during  the 
last  season  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  Bengal.  Before  the  arrival  of  our 
troops  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  climate  of 
Rangoon  was  more  healthy  than  that  of  Bengal,  but  it  was  unfortunately  found 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  was  as  subject  to  the  generally-prevailing 
epidemics  at  that  period  as  other  districts.  But,  Sir,  I  shall  not  shelter  myself 
under  this  well-attested  flict.  I  shall  meet  the  case  in  its  worst  form,  and 
suppose  that  the  epidemic  was  peculiarly  prevalent  in  that  district ;  and  still, 
I  say,  that  Lord  Amherst's  Government  had  no  other  alternative  than  that  of 
sending  forward  our  troops  to  that  place,  or  else  yielding  up  the  whole  of 
Bengal  and  its  vicinity  to  our  invading  enemy. 

Thus  £sr  I  have  gone  fairly  into  the  calamities  of  the  first  campaign.  In 
the  second  campaign,  however,  a  like  want  of  nutritive  provisions  was  not 
felt  by  the  troops.  By  a  wise  and  judicious  regulation,  a  constant  line  of 
communication  between  the  Honourable  Company's  territory  was  kept  open 
by  a  large  number  of  boats,  and  by  this  means  provisions  for  six  mon^  in 
advance  were  regularly  secured.  This,  Sir,  was  provided  for  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  BoUe  Lord,  who  was  to  be  not  only  condemned,  but  disgraced  by  the 
rejection  of  the  vote  of  thanks  which  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  to  him  for 
Us  exertions.  (HeaVj  hear,)  But  Rangoon  was  not  the  only  place  of  which 
our  tiltoips  took  possession  ;  they  also  occupied  several  places  on  the  coast, 
and  thereby  established  such  a  line  of  maritime  communication,  as  must,  if 
properly  taken  advantage  of,  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the 
Company*8  intereat  in  those  seas,  and  g4ve  them  a  powerful  command  in 
Eastern  India.  All  this.  Sir,  had  been  done  by  men  who  were  said  to  be 
inefi^ectual— 4Ben  who  were  said  to  have  been  lying  sick  and  inactive  during 
two  whole  seasons.  Our  troops  did  not  confine  their  services  even  to  this 
point.  They  took  and  destroyed  several  important  stockades  with  a  boldness 
and  bravery  unequalled,  and  by  doing  so,  struck  such  terror  into  the  enemy 
that  they  were  afhdd  to  look  us  in  the  face  with  a  less  number  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  They  did,  however,  look  at  us  with  that  force,  and  we  beat  thenu 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  next  Ihced  us  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  horse  at  Prome.  Again,  we  attacked  them,  and  again  were 
they  defeated ;  and  defeated  Imder  cfrcumstaaces  which  struck  terror  and  di8« 
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may  eTon  into  the  Golds  fr  Foot  itself.  It  was  not  until  we  had  achieved 
this  Yictory  that  the  enemy  had  recourse  to  treaty,  and  even  then  resorted  to 
it  only  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  By  the  despatches  receiTed  by  the  Indian 
GoTemment,  it  appeared  that  the  Burmese,  though  defeated  in  every  action, 
wore  still  unsubdued  and  but  little  reduced  in  power.  Again,  our  troops  were 
engaged,  and  it  was  not  until  the  enemv  were  again  bcHSten  that  the  Burman 
King  consented  to  sign  a  treaty,  in  which  he  conceded,  with  one  exception, 
every  thing  claimed  by  us,  and  1  for  one  am  sorry  that  we  had  given  up  even 
that  one  point,  I  mean  the  possession  of  Rangoon.  {Heart  hear,) 

I  think,  Sir,  that  I  have  thus  for  shown  the  justice  with  which  the  war  was 
undertakeu  ;  I  think,  too,  I  have  made  it  appear  that  it  was  conducted  with 
energy  and  with  talent.  It  is  not  for  me  to  detain  the  Court  by  pointing  out 
in  detail  the  combination  of  skill  and  ability  shown  by  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Government,  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  observing,  that  the  suc- 
eess  attending  it  affords  abundant  proof  of  both.  If,  in  ordinary  life,  you  judge 
of  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  a  measure  is  prosecuted  by  the  success 
with  which  it  is  achieved,  why,  let  me  ask,  should  you  not  apply  the  same  test 
to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  admit  that  hU  brilliant  exertions  are 
the  resnlt  of  the  ability  and  skill  employed  on  ttie  occasion  7  (12)  His  Lord- 
ship had  brought  bis  exertions  to  a  glorious  conclusion.  And  against  whom 
had  he  succeeded  ?  Against  a  prince  whose  power  was  dreaded  throughout 
the  East;  whoio  name  and  aims  were -dreaded,  and  had  carried  terror  and 
devastation  into  all  the  nations  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  a  prince  who 
had  ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of  all  the  Native  princes,  and  whose  fierceness 
and  thirst  of  blood  and  rapine  bad  pointed  him  out  as  the  scourge  and  ravr.ger 
of  every  country  through  which  his  armies  passed.  The  Burman  King  affected 
to  treat  British  arms  and  Biitish  authorities  with  contempt,  indeed  so  far  had 
he  manifested  this  feeling,  that  he  threatened  to  pursue  our  troops  even  into 
Calcutta,  and,  no  doubt,  calculating  on  his  means  of  insuring  conquest,  he 
laid  claim  to  the  chief  provinces  of  Bengal  as  belonging  to  him.  I  hold  if. 
Sir,  that  a  prince,  with  such  dispositions,  would  even  at  the  head  of  a  much 
smaller  force  be  looked  upon  as  no  inconsiderable  foe ;  and  when  I  add  to 
these,  the  vast  power  (not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men)  which  he 
could  bring  into  the  field ;  when  we  take  into  consideration,  moreover,  that 
bis  military  tactics  and  skill  were  only  inferior  to  those  of  European  forces, 
some  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  valour  and  skill  by  which  he  was  so 
successfully  opposed  and  defeated. 

But,  perhaps,  I  may  be  told,  that  the  splendid  success  of  our  arms  was 
totally  the  work  of  chance !  If  this  Court  should  entertain  such  an  opl* 
taion  ;  if  yon  should  think  that  we  have  taken  the  most  important  fortresses  of 
the  Barman  empire  by  chance ;  that  we  had  beaten  one  hundred  thousand 
men ;  that  we  had  overcome  every  difflculty  of  climate  and  a  bad  season,  aU 
by  chance,  then  you  will  be  right  in  refusing  your  approbation  to  Lord 
Amherst.    But  if,  on  the  contrary,  judging  by  ordinary  occurrences,  under 

(19)  Success  is  not  always  a  tore  test  of  skill  or  merit ;  neither  ir  feiloro 
always  a  sure  test  of  the  absence  of  these  qualities.  But  judghig  even  by  fifr. 
Jack8on*s  own  standard,  we  would  also  ask,  (since  putting  quesnens,  and  fol- 
lowing them  up  by  ready-made  answers,  seems  to  be  here  the  order  of  the 
day,)  whether  that  can  be  called  a  gueees^fiU  issue  to  a  war,  which  has  ended 
in  the  expenditure  of  more  than  ten  millions  sterling  in  money,  without  re- 
covering back  the  worth  of  even  one  million  in  exchange?  or  whether  that 
ean  be  considered  a  sueeet^ftU  eonqueH  which  has  sacrificed  some  thousands 
af  valuable  lives,  to  put  down  a  foe  which  a  few  regiments  on  our  own  fron- 
tier would  have  always  kept  within  their  own  boundaries  ?  and  which  has 
drained  the  treasuries  of  the  state  to  acquire  possession  of  a  country  not  able 
to  pay  the  expense  of  its  occupation  ?  These  ar«  questions  which,  we  think, 
moat  person^  would  answer  in  the  negative  ;  ai^d  if  so,  the  war  -was  not  a 
wise  one,  nor  has  its  issue  been  suceetsftil. 
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Ordinary  circumstances,  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  successes  mast  hare 
been  broaght  about  by  ability  and  by  skill,  then  I  call  upon  you,  and  I  feel 
entitled  to  cill  upon  you,  to  say,  whether  you  can  refiase  your  assent  to  this 
Totet   (Ckeerg,) 

Haying  said  so  much.  Sir,  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  another 
point,  namely,  whether  the  campaign  is  likely  to  proye  in  its  results  benefi- 
cial to  the  East  India  Company.  Sir,  I  maintain  that  the  advantages  to  be 
deri?ed  from  that  conquest  are  more  than  equlyalent  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  us  in  achieving  it.  Mr.  Fendall,  then  a  member  of  the  Indian  Govem- 
ment,'  stated,  that  peace  with  the  Burmese  would  not  last  longer  than  the  Bar- 
man King  felt  it  his  interest  to  preserve  it.  This  opinion.  Sir,  I  am  not  In- 
clined to  acquiesce  in,  because  I  find  that  the  Indian  Oovemment  has  taken 
the  precaution  of  possessing  many  important  places  in  the  Burmese  dominions,' 
by  which  we  can  check  all  fbture  attempts  to  make  incursions  into  or  disturb 
the  repose  of  our  territory.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  unhealthy,  and  the 
occupation  of  them  might  be  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  but  then 
we  have  the  island  Cheduba,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience, 
And  upon  which  we  may  always  keep  up  such  a  force  as  would  keep  the  Bur- 
mese m  ch^ck  should  they  be  again  disposed  to  interrupt  our  tranquillity. 

There  are  other  advantages  arising  from  this  war,  upon  which  I  do  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the/ Court.  (18)  A  considera- 
ble sum  had  been  obtained  from  our  enemy  as  a  sort  of  indemnifl cation  for 
the  expenses  which  we  have  incurred  during  the  war.  (14)  Upon  the  aut 
plication  of  this  sum  I  shall  be  silent,  as  I  feel  there  are  those  around  me  who 
can  do  justice  to  the  services  done,  and  the  hardships  suffered  by  our  brave 
troops  in  India  during  a  war  of  more  than  two  years^  duration.  I  shall,  there^ 
Core,  content  myself  with  calling  to  the  recollection  of  the  Court  the  noble 
example  set  by  that  army,  who  though  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  reward  of 
their  labours,  by  the  possession  and  spoil  of  the  Golden  Citv  (as  they,  fondly 
painted  it)  of  Ava ; — what,  I  ask,  must  be  thought  of  the  discipline  of  those 
troops,  wbo»  at  the  word  of  command  given  by  their  General,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  gave  up  their  hopes  and  expectations,  and  returned  without  a  mur^ 
mnr  to  their  homes?  (Hear^  hear,)  Sir,  we  have  no  record,  no  communica* 
tion  even  that  the  slightest  expression  of  discontent  has  been  heard  from  any 
bnmch  of  our  troops  upon  this  unexpected  failure  of  their  gelden  dreams  of 
ease  and  riches.  No  murmur  was  heard,  no  voice  was  heard  tp  exclaJm,, 
**  Shall  we  now,  after  all  our  labours  and  privations,  forego  the  rewards 
which  we  hoped  to  reap  from  them?  or  shall  we  risk  the  displeasure  of  our 

(IS)  But  there  was  no  part  of  the  subject  so  well  calculated  to  secure  the 
Tote  for  the  passing  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  was  labouring,  as  these  very  de- 
tails ;  nay,  we  will  go  farther,  and  say,  there  is  no  part  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  would  have  dwelt  with  more  zeal  and  earnestness .  then  this,  if  he 
really  had  materials  for  so  doing.  It  is  the  great  point  in  dispute,  whether  the 
war  has  in  its  issue  been  advantageous  to  the  India'  Company  or  not  f  and 
yet  thelff  principal  advocate  here  shrinks  from  this  great  feature  of  the  whole 
case,  by  pretending  that  there  are  advantages,  but  that  he  does  not  think  it^ 
neeesaary  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Court  in  detailing  them  1  This  is, 
indeed,  a  very  singular  instance  of  respect  for  the  value  of  the  Proftrietors* 
time,  when  things  the  most  essential  are  withheld  firom  them  rather  than  waste 
their  precious  momenta ;  while  whole  hours,  nay  days,  are  trifled  away  in  the 
reiterated  delivery  of  the  most  unimportant  and  irrelevant  puerilities* 

(14)  This  considerable  sum  was  one  crore  of  rupees  (about  a  million  ster- 
ling) as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  more  than  ten  times  that  amount  in 
mere  money-expenditure  only,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  life  and  reputation* 
Of  this  little  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  only  one-fourth  has  yet  been  paid  ;  and 
tl9^  fourth  has  turned  out,  on  examination,  to  be  more  than  half  ^^  and  dross* 
and  no  part  pore  metal ;  so  that,  for  the  loss  of  ten  nilUona  sterling,  we  have 
been  indemnified  by  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  miUion,  returning  us  beck  just 
the  hundredth  part  of  our  actual  loss  ! 
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ooaMnander,  bv  noTiag  on  to  obtain  that  for  the  potsettion  of  which  we  ha? • 
so  long  looked  forward  with  hope  and  expectation.**  No  sentiment  of  the 
kind  was  uttered.  1  might  almost  say  no  such  thought  was  entertained 
throughout  the  armv.  This  Court  then  will,  1  am  sure,  reward  as  they  de- 
senre  those!*  brave  fellows  who  so  cheerfully  made  such  a  sacrifice,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  such  an  exam)>le  of  discipline  and  obedience.  (Hear^  hear,) 
And  I  mention  the  matter  now,  not  so  much  to  hint  to  the  Court  what  I  con- 
•ceiTe  to  be  its  dutv  as  to  pav  the  humble  tribute  of  my  admiration  to  an  army 
which  had  so  acted,  and  so  signalized  itself  in  support  of  the  honour  and  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  ( 15)    (Jlear^  hear,) 

Afy  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  in  moTiog  the  amendment,  objected  to  the 
Tote  before  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  ne- 
cessary information  on  the  subject.  Now,  I,  ^o  a  former  occasion,  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  before  we  proceeded  to  nass  a  vot^  of  censure  on  Lord 
Amherst,  we  should  be  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  details  of  the  war.  We 
haTe  now  before  us,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  Proprietor,  papers 
since  furnished  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  giving  the  fullest  information  on 
that  subject,  and  consisting  of  thirteen  folio  volumes,  and  vet  the  hon.  Oen« 
t1eman(Mr.  Hume)  complained  of  a  want  of  information.  (10)  {A  Uiugh,)  An 
hon.  and  gallant  General  opposite  (Sir  J.  Malcolm)  has  very  properly  ob* 
served,  that  if  there  was  no  evidence  before  the  Court,  there  surely  could  be 
no  ground  for  an  expression  of  our  disapproval,  by  vote,  of  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Amherst  in  the  transactions  at  Barrackpoor.  Now,  mark,  I  pray  you, 
the  Inconsistency  of  my  hon.  Friend,  (Mr.  Hume  :)  he  refiises  to  assent  to  a 
vote  of  thanks  where  every  information  was  before  him,  and  yet  he  feels  in- 

(15)  No  one  can  be  more  ready  than  ourselves  to  concur  In  the  praises  every 
where  so  justly  bestowed  on  the  conihict  of  the  Indian  Army  in  this  campaign. 
If  the  plunder  of  Amerapoora  had  ever  been  the  object  of  the  Government  or 
Commander-in-Chief,  then.  Indeed,  some  praise  might  be  due  to  the  leaders  for 
abandoning  the  original  intention.  But  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  that 
the  war  was  not  one  of  territorial  acquisition,  not  one  of  plunder,  but  merely 
a  contest  to  decide  whether  a  sand-bank,  called  Shapooree,  belonged  to  the 
Burmese  or  the  British ;  and  whether,  suppcsing  our  own  verdict  in  this  case 
not  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  party,  we  could  not  compel  them  to  give 
it  up  to  us,  and  show  them  our  power  in  such  colours  as  might  teach  them  not 
to  dbpute  any  thing  we  should  say  on  any  fUture  occasion.  If  these  were 
our  only  objects,  the  plunder  of  Amerapoora  ought  never  to  have  been  thoui^ffat 
i>f.  But,  making  it  a  great  virtue  in  the  Army,  not  to  have  murmured  when 
this  hope  was  cut  off,  shows  that  Mr.  Jackson,  at  least,  conceives  this  to 
have  been^NUt  of  the  plan  of  operations ;  for  on  what  other  ground  could  the 
troops  have  ever  looked  forward  to  such  a  scene  1  The  absence  of  all  com- 
l^aint  on  the  snbiect  may,  however,  be  received  as  good  evidence  of  no  such 
expectations  ha^ng  generally  existed,  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  character 
of  the  Army  to  believe  that  no  disi^pointment  was  felt  by  them  on  this  head. 

(10)  We  certainly  think  that  the  objections  raised  by  Dr.  Gilchrist  as  to 
the  information  being  too  voluminous  for  any  Proprietor  to  read  through,  and 
of  Mr.  Hume  as  to  its  insufficiency,  were  not  sound  ones.  There  is  abundaoee 
of  information  already  disclosed — ^though,  jierhaps,  still  not  as  much  as  might 
be  prodneed— 4o  show  that  the  war  was  unjust,  unnecessary,  badly  planned, 
badly  supported,  as  far  as  the  measures  of  Lord  Amherst  were  concerned,  and 
the  i98U0  most  unAivoarable ;  while  the  information  so  studiously  witliheld, 
namely,  that  relating  to  the  Barrackpoor  massacre,  may  be  fairly  inferred  to 
be  hostile  to  Lord  Amherst*s  character ;  for  no  other  imaginable  reason  can 
be  conceived  for  its  suppression  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present*  Then,  as 
to  the  InrfomMtion  being  too  voluminous,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  would  give 
a  correct  judgment  on  the  stttiject  to  examine  and  select  for  himselt  If  the 
Directors  were  intrusted  with  a  power  to  do  this  for  the  Proprietors,  the  re- 
mit would  beihtal  to  iroptrtiality. 
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ellned  to  pass  a  rote  of  censure  where  there  exists  no  groond,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  possessed  of  any  information  on  the  suhject.  It  has  lilLewise  been 
stated  to  the  Court,  by  a  gallant  Officer,  (Sir  J.  Malcolm,)  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary Lord  Amherst  should  have  been  Ihformed  of  what  took  place  at  Bar- 
rackpoor,  and  that  it  mattered  not  whether  his  Lordship  was  near  to  or  dis- 
tant from  ihat  quarter  at  the  time,  inasmuch  as  Sir  £.  Paget  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  adopted  the  same  course,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  gallant 
Officer  was  driven  to  take  that  oourse  by  dire  and  iuovitable  necessity. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear,) 

I  fear  1  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Court  v  but  a  few  words  more 
and  I  have  done.  If  any  hon.  Member  shall  decUne  to  vote  upon  this  motion, 
on  the  ground  of  not  baTing  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to  judge 
of  it,  (although  the  documents  are  open  to  all,)  or  if  he  shall  consent  to  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  affair  of  Barackpoor,  (in  the  absence  alike  of  all  in- 
formation, and  of  both  Lord  Amherst  and  Sir  E.  Paget,)  then  such  conclusion 
must  be  come  to,  ia  either  case,  upon  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  that  which 
does  not  appeac  before  us.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  no  hon.  Member  of  this 
Court  will  adopt  such  a  course.  (Applauie.)  Sir,  it  has  been  ohjected  against 
Lord  Amherst,  in  addition  to  otnier  charges,  that  he  has  infringed  the  laws  of 
his  country,  by  extending  our  Indian  territories,  without  the  necessity  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  Admitting  this  fact,  it  is  an  infringement  which  has 
been  committed  by  various  Governors  without  inquiry  or  blame.  True 
it  is,  that  according  to  law,  no  increase  of  our  territory  is  idlowed,  because 
no  war  can  be  declared  against  the  Natives  unless  upon  aggression,  or  threat- 
ened aggression  by  them.  Now,  Sir,  what  was  Lord  Amherst*s  case — either 
he  must  have  made  war,  as  other  Governors  had  done  upon  similar  pro- 
vocations, or  else  he  must  have  submitted,  as  other  Governors  before  nim 
must  have  done,  unless,  they  made  a  like  resistance ,  that  Is,  he  must  have 
submitted.his  neck  to  the  swords  of  ambitious  enemies.  The  case,  then,  of 
Lord  Amherst  came  within  both,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  His  Lordshiis 
U  was  true,  had  no  power  to  commence  a  war  without  provocation,  but  he 
bad  the  power  of  resisting  aggressions.  I  say.  Sir,  that  those  aggressions 
have  been  committed  upon  our  territories  in  India ;  they  were  successfiuUy 
repelled  by  Lord  Amherst  with  the  force  placed  under  his  control,  and  by 
the  spirit  and  energy  displayed  in  this  war,  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
British  name  were  supported,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pride  of  an  arrogant, 
a  daring,  and  ambitious  enemy  was  humbled.  (Cheering,)  It  is  with  these 
views.  Sir,  and  npou  these  principles,  that  I  support  the  motion,  and  I  declare 
that  I  have  never  in  my  life  given  in  this  Court,  or  elsewhere,  a  vote  with 
more  cordiality  or  more  conscientious  feeling. 

Col.  Lbicbstbr  Stanhope. — Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  has  been 
obliged  to  absent  himself  from  this  Court,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  duties  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Before  his  departure,  he  requested  that  I  should 
reply  in  his  behalf  to  any  objections  which  should  be  urged  against  the  ar- 
guments he  had  advanced.  I  therefore  feel  myself  bound  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks for  the  purpose  of  correcting  some  statements  that  hxfe  been  made 
against  my  hon.  Friend's  opinions 

Sir  John  Sbwbll. — I  conceive  that  the  course  proposed  is  quite  irregular. 
The  gallant  Colonel  is  unquestionally  entitled  to  address  the  Court  as  from 
himself,  but  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  order  that  any  Proprietor  should 
make  a  speech  as  the  proxy  of  an  absent  Member. 

Tim  Chaiuman  said — I  am  not  aware  of  any  precedent  to  justify  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  gallant  Colonel,  and  I  should  not  approve  of  establishing  the 
principle  in  the  present  instance,  for  if  he  should  deliver  a  speech  as  the  de- 
puty of  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment,  its  conclusion  must  necessarily  preclude 
any  further  debate.  Such  a  result  must  be  a  great  ineonvenienee.  as  I  dare 
•ay  several  Members  are  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  delivering  tneir  senti^ 
meats.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Col.  Stanhope.— I  contend,  Sir,  that  I  possess  the  right  of  replying  on  tho 
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Mit  of  my  abtent  friend,  to  my  attacks  which  have  heen  mtde  againit  th« 
principles  narrated  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon.— I  do  not  think  that  it  will  make  any  difference  in  the  effect, 
whether  the  remarks  of  the  gallant  Colonel  shall  be  expressed  by  him  in  his 
own  person,  or  as  the  deputy  of  the  absent  Member.  Tne  distinction  merely 
regards  a  formality,  and  does  not  affect  the  arguments  that  the  gallant  Co- 
lonel Is  desirous  of  submitting. 

Col.  Stanhopb. — I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  advert  to  some  observations 
which  have  fallen  from  the  gallant  General,  (Sir.  J.  Malcolm.)  That  gallant 
officer  has  slated  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the 
Mttghs,  but  that  the  Burmese  were  differently  circumstanced,  and  might  have 
done  so  if  they  pleased. 

Sir  J.  Malcolm. — ^The  gallant  Colonel  is  in  error,  for  I  never  made  use  of 
the  observation  to  which  he  has  alluded  as  having  proceeded  from  my  lips. 

Colonel  St^ttbope. — ^The  gallant  General  had  misconstrued  what  fell 
firom  my  hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Hume,  in  attributing  to  that  hon.  Gentleman  the 
opinion,  that  the  war  originated  in  the  protection  that  had  been  afforded  to  the 
refugee  Mnghs.  What  my  hon.  Friend  meant  and  insisted  on,  was,  that  the 
protection  extended  to  the  Mughs  was  a  distinct  matter,  and  did  not  require 
that  we  should  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  Burmese  on  suchtrifiing  provoca- 
tion as  had  been  given.  It  was  attempted  to  justify  the  adoption  of  hostile 
measures  on  the  part  of  Lord  Amherst,  by  the  assertion,  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Minto  had  been  influenced  by  similar  motives.  I  however  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  denying  that  assertion,  as  the  course  of  policy  which  had  been  nur- 
iued  both  by  Lord  Minto,  and  by  Lord  Hastings,  clearly  proved  their  uniform 
ttaterminatioil  not  to  identify  themselves  with  either  of  those  Powers.  With 
great  surprise,  I  heard  the  gallant  General  declare,  that  he  was  not  certain 
whether  the  rainy  senson  miriit  not  be  the  most  eligible  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  at  Rangoon.  What !  the  rainy  season  a  proper  pe- 
riod for  sending  troops  to  that  unwholesome  cliinate  !  Could  any  ofllcer  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  assert  as  his  serious  opinion, 
that  such  a  time  was  feivourable,  in  such  a  place,  for  the  commencement  of  a 
campaign  ?  The  idea  appears  to  me  so  absurd,  that  the  gallant  General  when 
he  expressed  the  doubt,  must  have  surely  taken  leave  of  the  good  sense  which 
usually  directs  him.  (Hfor,  hear.)  It  has  been  said  by  the  gallant  General, 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  evidence  sufficient  to  entitle  Lord  Amherst  to 
thanks  as  fiur  as  his  conduct  was  concerned  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Burmese  war,  but  that  tliere  was  nothing  on  which  to  ground  a  vote  of  censure 
in  respect  to  the  transactions  at  Barrackpoor.  But  why  had  not  any  informa- 
tion been  given  on  the  subject?  Particular  circumstances  might  indeed  have 
4N;airred  to  require  extraordinary  promptitude  of  action,  but  when  that  exi- 
gency of  eircumitanees  had  ceased,  and  when  months  had  followed  months 
since  its  cessation,  was  it  too  much  to  expect,  was  it  unreasonable  to  demand, 
that  some  information  on  a  subject  so  vitally  eonneeted  with  the  interests  of 
the  service  in  India,  should  be  commmiicated  f  That  delay  was  certainly  a 
Tory  bad  negative  argument.  But  the  valiant  General  has  strenuously  recom- 
mended the  expediency  of  secresy  in  these  matters,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
necessity  of  silence  on  such  subjects,  has  instanced  a  case  when  he  was<  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  after  the  mutiny  of  Vellore,  on 
which  occasion  he  had  suggested  to  the  Company  the  propriety  of  a  strict  se- 
cresy, an  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  a  discontinuance  of  fhrther  proceedings. 
I  entertain  no  doubt  ofthe  fact  which  has  been  ^eged ;  but  I  well  remember, 
that  notwithstanding  his  affection  for  secresy  and  privacy,  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral favoured  the  public  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  business,  in  a  pamphlet, 
and  a  very  good  one  too,  which  he  had  written  on  the  subject. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  facts  introduced  by  the  gallant  General,  I  am 
dasiroua  of  advertiBg  to  some  topics  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  learned 
Gentleman,  and  I  cannot  here  avoid  expressing  my  regret,  that  Jwn.  Memben, 
instead  of  adhering  steadily  to  the  fecta  in  their  difonstioii  of  aqnaetioB  of 
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Boeh  ifl^HMrUooe  as  that  now  under  consideration,  should  Indulge  in  tpeeehes, 
irrelerant  to  the  points  at  issue,  and  calculated  bv  their  length  to  produce 
deep  in  the  auditors.  The  learned  Gentleman  had  very  grairely  adverted  to 
the  Law  of  Nations,  and  had  assured  us  that  by  it  we  were  fully  justified  in 
going  to  war  to  protect  from  invasion  our  terrilory,  part  of  which,  the  Island 
of  Shapooree  formed.  The  learned  Gentleman  really  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  influeuced  by  a  professional  bias  in  delivering  such  an  opinion,  and  I 
would  remind  him,  that  if  the  Company  engaged  in  war,  as  some  people  went 
to  law,  for  trifles,  we  should  be  perpetually  involved  in  hostilities.  (Laughter.) 
The  learned  Gentleman  had  acquainted  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prepa- 
rations which  had  been  made  for  the  invasion  of  Bengal  and  the  capture  of 
Calcutta.  The  apprehension  of  such  attempts  was  too  absurd  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  could  never  have  enuinated  from  any  man  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject. Such  an  idea  however,  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
framed  by  a  lawyer  en  military  affairs.  (Laughter.)  The  learned  Gentle- 
man had  not  scrujpled  to  say,  that  the  Burmese  army  was  read;  to  proceed  to 
Calcutta,  where  it  might  arrive  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days.  I  do  not  know 
by  what  mode  of  conveyance  he  might  have  facilitated  tlieir  march,  but  the 
calculation  is  to  me  unintelligible.  The  distance  was  only  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  the  learned  Gentleman  must  have  supposed,  that  in  order  to  reach 
their  destination  in  the  prescribed  time,  the  troops  must  have  travelled  with 
the  rapidity  of  his  own  tongue.  (Laughter,)  I  certaiuly  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
press myself  in  any  way  which  may  be  deemed  personally  offensive,  but  I 
nope  the  learned  Gentleman,  whose  pursuits  have  been  directed  in  a  school 
different  from  military  tactics,  will  excuse  me  for  thinlting  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  Burmese  seizing  the  four  cities  of  Bengal,  and  advancing  on  Cal- 
cutta, is  perfectly  preposterous,  and  not  to  be  for  a  moment  seriously  enter- 
tained. 

Having  thus  far  applied  myself  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  facts,  I  shall  now, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Court,  go  over  the  whole  campaign.  (Laughter,) 
I  do  freely  admit,  that  in  the  progress  of  that  campaign,  the  highest  praise 
is  due  to  the  army ;  not  less  for  the  patience  with  which  tney  endured  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  swamps,  than  for  the  bravery  which 
they  exhibited  in  the  field.  (Hear,  hear,)  Bat,  Sir,  from  this  praise  I  will 
most  certainly  except  the  Governor-General.  It  dees  appear  to  n^e  that 
the  Court  never  seems  disposed  to  offer  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  Government 
in  India,  except  when  it  happens  to  do  something  verv  absurd.  To  talk  of 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst,  for  commencing  ana  carrying  on  the  Bur- 
mese war,  reminds  me  of  what  has  been  once  said  respecting  even  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  **  That  it  had  been  wisely  planned  and  ably  conditcted." 
CHear,  h^r,  and  laughter,)  Now  this  war  of  Lord  Amherst's  has  cost  the 
Company  ten  millions  of  monev,  whic'i  is  as  nrach  as,  or  even  more  than  was 
expended  in  the  two  celebrated  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. As  to  the  cause  of  the  war  itself,  I  do  contend,  that  what  has 
been  shown  will  not  at  all  justify  it.  The  existence  of  real  danger  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Company,  can  alone  sanction  the  policy  of  a  war — ^not 
such  danger  as  the  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  apprehended  in  the 
invasion  of  Calcutta ;  but  such  danger  as  would  arise  from  the  aggression  of 
a  force  really  calculated  to  dbturb  the  peace  of  our  territories.  And  with 
respect  to  the  attack  on  our  subjects  in  the  island  of  Shapooree  often  men- 
tioned, a  few  men  woiild  have  been  quite  sufAcient  to  repress  that.  But  a  mere 
incursion  beyond  our  frontier  line  cannot  ever  be  prevented,  as  we  are  not 
able  on  such  an  extensive  frontier  to  keep  up  a  police  or  military  force  ade- 
quate for  srich  a  purpose.  And  after  all,  the  main  question,  as  to  whether  it 
was  politic  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  to  detach 
from  it  the  provinces  of  Pegu,  Arracan  and  Assam  ?  one  ooservation  here  na- 
turally suggests  itself;  it  is  this:  that  the  Governors-General  of  India, 
and  Xheif  ministers,  have  had  at  all  times  a  direct  interest  in  carrying  on  a  war. 
(  Orie9  i{f  na^  no,)  I  maintain  that  they  have.  There  are  a  thousand  dr- 
cunstances  which  contribute  to  make  a  war  profitable  to  persons  high  in 
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ofllee  in  India.  I  will  even  go  ferHMr»  I  will  add,  that,  the  hoa.  QaitlcMeo 
within  the  bar  (the  Dkeetora)  liave  also  a  direet  interest  in  a  war,  as  it  al« 
ways  increases  theirBatiT>nage ;  but  the  i^reat  body  of  the  Proprietors  hav* 
BO  sueh  interest.  Whatever  sums  might  be  spent  on  a  war,  tne  amowit  of 
their  dividends  is  generally  the  sane.  (17) 

Nevertheless,  they  should  be  cautious  of  giving  their  approbation  to  milt* 
ta^y  excursions  which  were  not  called  for  by  absolute  necessity.  And  at  all 
events,  I  hold,  that  when  wars  are  commenced,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this 
Court  to  withhold  their  appro? al  of  them  unless  they  are  carried  on  with 
ability.  Now,  looking  at  the  different  places  in  which  the  Company's  troops 
have  been  engaged,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  merit  whatever  is  due  to  the 
Governor-General  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  were  pro- 
vided for.  From  one  place,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  provisions ;  from  another,  through  the  want  of  other  necessary  sup- 
plies. As  to  Rangoon,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  diversion  In  that  quar- 
ter, I  certainly  should  have  no  objection  that  Lord  Amherst  himself  should 
have  formed  one  of  the  party  who  were  sent  there.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  the  importance  of  the  possession  of  Rangoon,  surely  troops  ought 
not  to  to  have  been  sent  there  in  the  rainy  season.  And  here  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  astonishment  at  hearing  any  man,  pretending  to  experience,  at- 
tempt to  defend  so  injudicious  a  course. 

Sir  J.  Malcolm.— I  beg  to  observe  in  explanation,  that  what  I  have  said 
was,  that  independently  of  the  contest  arising  from  the  disputed  possession  of 
Shapooree,  such  was  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Burmese,  that  sooner  or  later 
war  must  ensue.  As  to  my  not  bemg  in  possession  of  information,  all  I  said 
was,  that  not  having  read  all  the  documents  which  were  laid  before  the  Court, 
I  was  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Directors,, 
who  have  full  information  on  the  subject,  and  upon  their  proposal  I  most  Ailly 
concur  in  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Colonel  Stanhope.— I  must  say  that  the  words,  **  sooner  or  later,*'  are 
very  sweeping  terms  indeed,  which  may  embrace  any  period  however  distant. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  **  sooner  or  later  "  we  may  be  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France  or  Austria,  or  some  other  power ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  cannot 
be  a  just  ground  for  asserting  that  there  is  a  probability  of  an  immediate  war. 

Sir  John  Sbwxll.  I  am  led  to  Infer,  that  the  vote,  now  submitted  to  the 
Court,  not  coming  before  us  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, arises  from  a  doabt  entertained  by  some  of  them  as  to  the  jostice  of 
the  war.  This,  I  confess,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  also  have  my  doubts ;  or, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  say,  that,  roc  the  commencement  of  this  war,  there  ex- 
isted no  real  necessity.  We  have  been  told.  Sir,  by  a  learned  Friend  of  mine, 
(Mr.  R.  Jackson,)  that  he  has  come  to  Ms  condosions  after  having  gone 
through  the  thirteen  folio  volnnes,  Aimbhed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for 
our  information! 

Mr.  R.  Jackson.— I  htg  to  correct  my  hon.  Friend — I  never  said  that  I 
had  read  through  the  whole  of  those  thirteen  volumes.  What  I  did  state  was, 
that  I  had  endeavoured  to  make  myself  generally  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
stance of  their  contents. 

Sir  J.  Sevtell,  in  contlnnation. — ^I,  Sir,  have  devoted  an  entire  day  to  those 
papers,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  get  through  the  contents  of  even  a  single 
oneof  tHem.  I  need  not,  therefore,  feel  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  information  contained  in  the  whole  thirteen.  I  think,  notwith- 
standing, that  I  Iroow  enough— and  that  this  Court,  also,  knows  ^nough — to 
justify  us  in  declining  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India  at  the  present  moment.  In  entering  into  an  inquiry  upon  this  subject, 
we  are  bound  to  take,  first,  into  consideration,  the  justice  of  the  war.    There 

(\7)  These  are  truths,  which,  however  onpalateable,  arc  really  undeniable^ 
afid  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
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M%  I  flnd^  two  letters  from  the  Oovemor^Oeneral  upon  this  «abj6el^-tlie  llrK 
U  dirted  the  Slsf  of  November  1868,  and  the  second  is  dated  the  9d  of  NoTem- 
ber  19S5.  The  OoTerBor-Oeoerel,  in  his  seceod  letter,  seems  to  lay  great 
•tress  apon,  what  he  terms,  the  intentions  of  tiie  Burmese,  to  carry  war  Into 
the  British  territories.  From  this,  it  would  appear,  as  if  his  Loraship  was 
anxious  to  vge  these  inUntio9u  as  a  cause  for  the  course  he  had  pursued.  In 
*  his  first  letter,  however,  there  are  two  other  causes  assigned  for  our  com- 
mencing hostilities — first,  the  molestation  of  the  elephant  hunters,  and,  se- 
condly, the  dispute  about  the  paltry  island  of  Shapooreer  That  this  island 
has  been  iodisputably  proved  to  form  part  of  the  Company*s  territory,  has 
been  confidently  asserted  by  my  learned  Friend  (Mr.  R.  Jackson).  I  concur, 
perfectly,  with  my  learned  Friend  in  thinking  that,  if  our  title  to  that  island 
was  fiilly  establiaiied,  we  would  be  justified  in  using  arms,  in  defence  of  our 
light,  against  any  Power  by  whom  it  should  be  questioned.  I  agree  with 
npiy  lean^  Friend,  also,  in  thinking  that,  if  we  had  cause  to  expect  an  ag- 

Session  was  to  be  made  upon  us,  we  were  not  to  wait  until  the  attack  should 
ve  been  actually  commenced.  An  individual,  against  whom  an  arm  is  lift- 
ed, is  not  bound  to  refrain  from  resisting  till  the  blow  is  actually  struck.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  with  respect  to  nations.  According  to  the  law 
of  nations,  a  Power,  seeing  that  she  is  about  to  be  attacked  by  another  Power, 
is  perfectly  justified  in  commencing  on  the  aggressive  before  the  other  has 
time  to  execute  her  designs. 

Now  let  me,  before  I  go  any  ftirther.  inquire  into  the  real  state  of  the  .case 
"with  reference  to  the  Island  of  Shapooree. — ^The  geographical  position  of  this 
little  island  has  been  described  to  us.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  contigfu- 
ous  to  our  territory,  from  which  it  is  only  separated,  on  one  side,  by  a  small 
stream,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  separated  from  the  Burman  empire 
by  a  deep  river.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  there  is  water  on  both  sides  of  it,  as, 
it  being  an  island,  there  must  be.  One  great  diffsrenee  relied  upon  is,  that 
the  water  on  our  side  is  fordable,  whilst,  on  the  side  of  the  Burman  em- 
pire, the  river,  is  deep,  and  is,  moreover,  the  alleged  boundary  between  the 
two  states.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy,  upon  a  contested  point  of 
.this  description,  than  to  have  appointed  commissioners  on  each  side,  to  whom 
the  power  of  deciding  all  that  was  in  dispute  might  be  given.  This,  I  con- 
tend, ought  to  have  been  done,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been  attempted,  be- 
fore the  Company  was  hurried  into  such  an  expensive  and  calamitous  war. 
It  has,  I  presume,  been  assumed,  that  the  possession  of  this  island  necessarily 
Tested  in  us,  because  it  happened  to  be  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  British 
territories.    This,  however,  is  assuming  the  whele  fact,  which  is  begging  the 

auestion  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  we  all  know  that  the  territorial  posses- 
ions of  one  Power  may  be  situate  within  the  boundary  line,  thouglTiSbt  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  another.  I  maintain  that  we  have  no  absolute  right 
to  claim  the  possession  of  any  island,  or  piece  of  land,  because  of  Its  mere 
juixta  position  with  our  territory.  This  being  the  case,  what  other  claim  of 
right  has  the  Company  adduced?  They  set  up  the  possession  of  this  island 
from  1790,  as  the  ground  of  their  claim ;  that  they  had  got  it  measured,  and 
had  granted  a  lease  of  it  in  1801 — ^no  very  remote  claim  by  the  bye— as  an 
ancient  claim  of  possession.  •  I  believe  that  our  possession,  even  of  Chittft- 
gong  itself,  will  be  found  to  have  commenced  within  the  memory  of  man.  As 
our  sovereignty  over  this  island  of  Shapooree  has  been  of  a  date  so  very  re- 
cent, one  would  have  expected  that  the  lease  made  of  it  would  partica^ly  set 
forth  its  situation,  and  specify  its  boundaries.  However,  on  looking  over  the 
lease,  I  fiud  that  it  is  not  a  specific  lease  of  that  island,  but  that  it  had  been 
leased,  along  with  another  piece  of  aiUacent  land — that  it  had  been  nominally 
included  In  the  lease,  without  any  consideration  having  been  given  for  it.  It 
is  added,  that  the  island  was  measured  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India, 
in  the  year  1801,  Tno  very  remote  prescription,)  with  a  view  to  the  collection 
of  revenue :  but  1  have  seen  a  statement  in  which  it  is  positively  asserted,  that 
the  person  by  whom  the  survey  and  measurement  are  said  to  have  been  made, 
had  never  set  a  foot  upon  the  island.    Seeingy  then,  that  the  property  of  this 
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ialand  has  been,  by  no  means,  indisputably  vested  in  tbe  Company,  I  do  think 
that  the  Court  should  pause  before  they  pass  a  Yote  of  thanks  tu  the  Gover- 
nor-Oeoerai  for  having  gone  to  war  for  the  property  of  an  island  which  he 
could  not  prove  to  have  ever  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Company. 

As  far  as  respects  the  lease,  it  is  clear  that  the  island  eonld  not  have  been 
let  with  any  view  to  profit  from  its  cultivation,  as  it  appears  that  the  only  use 
made  of  it  was  to  drive  over  a  few  animals  from  the  main  land  to  it,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  rank  forage  which  it  affords.  The  Mughs  were  accustomed 
to  drive  over  their  bufitaloes  to  pasture  there  during  the  dav,  but  they  never 
sttffisred  them  to  remain  on  the  island  during  the  night,  either  from  a  fear  of 
disease  or  through  the  dread  of  being  attacked  by  the  Burmese.  Now,  if  the 
latter  cause  prevented  them  from  leaving  their  cattle  on  the  island,  it  will 
afford  a  tolerably  fair  presumption  that  the  Burmese  have  never  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  our  possession  of  it,  or  in  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Mugl». 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  title  of  the  Company  to  the  island  does  not  rest  on 
wtiqt^ettionable  right,  whatever  might  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  collectors 
of  the  Indian  revenue  (in  whose  survey  of  measurement  it  is  said  to  be  in- 
cluded) upon  the  subject.  From  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
Court,  I  perceive  that  In  the  year  1822,  the  Burmese  had  two  or  three  houses 
built  upon  the  island,  which  the  British  troops  got  orders  to  destroy,  and  they 
were  pulled  down  accordiogly.  This,  In  my  opinion,  affords  an  additiomd 
proof  that  our  title  was  not  an  undisputed  one  up  to  that  period.  It  app3ars 
that  in  the  year  181S,  there  were  some  individuals  of  the  Mugh  nation  on  the 
island,  and  when  the  question  was  put  to  them  as  to  what  liglit  they  had  to 
be  there,  they  answered  that  their  fathers  had  a  lease  of  it  from  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Company  in  the  year  1790.  Now,  if  this  was  the  ftust,  nothing 
could  be  more  easily  proved.  If  such,  or  if  any  grant,  had  been  made,  it 
could  have  been  verv  readily  shown  by  the  records  of  the  transaction,  and 
thus  the  date  could  have  been  put  beyond  any  doubt.  But  unsupported  by 
any  such  evidence,  the  claim  brought  forward  by  those  (and  they  were  only 
two  Mughs)  must  appear  too  slight  to  deserve  any  consideration,  because  it 
was  cerUdnly  very  ea^y  for  persons  in  possession  of  property  to  profess  such 
a  title,  but  it  would  have  been  also  just  as  easy  to  bring  forward  evidence 
that  such  assent  was  really  in  existence,  if  it  had  ever  been  made.  Does  it 
not,  however,  appear  somewhat  strange  that  if  a  lease  was  really  granted  in 
1700,  under  wlSich  parties  were  possessed  in  1818,  a  new  lease  should 
have  been  made  in  the  year  1801 1  If  this  were  the  case,  it  certainly  proves 
that  the  public  business  in  the  province  of  Chlttagong  must  have  been  carried 
on  in  a  most  slovenly  and  careless  manner.  From  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, I  think  it  must  appear  quite  conclusive,  that  the  Burmese  never  have 
admitted  that  the  island  belonged  of  right  to  the  Company,  for  if  they  had 
thought  so,  was  it  natural  for  the  Burmese  to  imagine  that  they  (the  Company) 
would  not  have  erected  buildings  upon  it  ? 

I  also  think  that  the  papers  laid  before  us  sufficiently  prove  that  in  the  first 
instance  Lord  Amherst,  the  Governor-General,  did  not  believe  that  this  island 
formed  an  undisputed,  and  indefeasible  portion  of  the  British  territory.  If 
we  had  possessed  an  indefeasible  right  to  it,  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  would  be  equally  applieable  whether  the  island  contained- one  acre  or 
one  thousand,  because  if  a  nation  tamely  yields  one  acre  of  Its  lawful  posses- 
sions to  unjust  aggression,  it  will  well  deserve  to  lose  its  whole  territory. 
If  o  matter,  therefore,  how  trifling  or  how  insignificant  this  island  of  Shapooree 
might  be ;  if  it  really  constituted  an  indefeasible  portion  of  the  British  terri- 
tory, it  was  as  much  our  property  as  the  Castle  of  Dover  or  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  we  should  be  equally  iN>und  to  defend  it.  But  what  did  the  Go- 
vernor-General say.  and  what  ophiion  did  he  express  respecting  this  inde- 
feasible right  t  Why,  his  first  proposition  was,  that  the  dispute  respecting  the 
possession  of  the  island  should  be  referred  to  two  persons,  one  to  be  appointed 
Dy  each  of  the  powers.  What  reason  was  there  that  Lord  Amherst  should  have 
adopted  such  a  course?  Why  should  he  submit  the  ouestion  to  arbitration  ? 
If  Be  knew  th«t  the  island  was  an  indefeasible  portion  of  our  terrttor>%  he 
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wottld  have  no  right  to  submit  the  olaim  of  any  foreign  power  respecting  it  to 
arbitration.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  bound  by  his  oath  ;  he  was  bound  by 
his  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  to  resist  such  a  claim  if  it  were 
asserted,  by  arms,  with  immediate  and  with  open  force.  Therefore  then,  to 
spealc  of  arbitration  in  such  a  case  was  a  dereliction  of  his  duty,  unless  the 
noble  Lord  had  in  fact  a  doubt  as  to  our  real  right  of  possession  ;  and  if  he 
had  such  a  doubt,  he  should  not  have  involved  the  Company  in  a  war  upon  a 
subject  wliich  might  have  been  terminated  in  an  amicable  manner. 

It  appears  by  the  letter  in  which  the  opinion  of  Lord  Amherst,  declining  an 
arbitration,  was  recorded,  that  he  had  given  private  instruction  to  the  authorities 
at  Chittagong,  not  to  allow  the  island  to  be  given  up.  From  this,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  his  Lordship  was  not  actuated  by  any  sincere  feeling  in  proposing 
to  submit  the  claims  of  the  Burmese  to  arbitration ,  and  if  h'e  acted  with  in- 
sincerity upon  that  occasion,  I  opeoly  assert,  that  his  conduct  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  high  ranlc  and  station  which  he  filled  in  that  country. 
(Hear^  hear,)  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Governor-General  of  India 
to  promise  that  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  perform.  (Crie»  qf  hear, 
hear.)  I  say,  then,  that  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  urged  in  opposition 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  conduct  such  as  this 
is,  in  itself,  sufiicient  to  justify  witholding  their  assent  from  that  vote.  I  do 
hope  and  trust  that  this  Court  will  uot  suKer  that  vote  to  be  entered  upon  it9 
records,  or  allow  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  they  have,  by  their  tnanks, 
sanctioned  the  shuffling  and  inconsistent  policy  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  this  transaction  with  the  Burmese.  Such  a  proceeding, 
on  our  parts,  if  allowed  to  go  forth,  will  have  the  eflfect  of  lessening  that  cha- 
racter for  sincerity  and  good  faith  by  which  the  British  name  has  been  so  long, 
and  so  eminently  distinguished.  {Cries  cf  hear,  hear.) 

Some  friends  of  the  noble  Lord  have  set  it  up  as  a  sort  of  justification  of  the 
course  pursued  by  his  Lordship,  that  the  island  of  Shapooree  was  neutral  ground ; 
they  attempted  to  ralce  out  that  it  was  a  Itind  of  ^*  misunderstanding,**  a  spot 
to  which  neither  the  Burmese  nor  the  British  had  any  decided  claim,  but 
which  had  been  often  enjoyed  by  both  in  common.  Those  who  attempt  this 
mode  of  defending  his  Lordship,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  ashamed  of 
adopting  such  a  course ;  such  as  it  is,  howpver,  I  will  examine  how  far  It 
goes,  and  how  far  his  Lordship  Is  defended  by  it.  From  the  papers  before 
the  Court,  it  appears  that,  in  182U  Mr.  Lee  Warner  had  described  this  island 
to  be  what  was  called  a  Chur,  which  was  explained  to  be  a  piece  of  neutral 
ground.  But  is  it  not,  I  ask,  a  little  singular  that  that  island  which  had 
been  claimed  as  part  of  the  Company  *8  territory  so  far  back  as  1790,  and 
which  had  been  described,  both  in  1901  and  1^,  to  have  been  leased  out 
and  measured  at  those  periods,  should,  in  1821,  have  been  described  by  this 
gentleman  as  Chur,  or  neutral  ground. 

Doctor  Gilchrist  begged  to  Inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  word 
Chur  literally  meant  an  island. 

Sir  J.  Sewell. — Perhaps  it  may  be  so.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that,  as 
t  read  the  papers,  it  appeared  to  me  that  neutral  ground  was  meant.  But,  as 
I  read  the  papers  in  considerable  haste,  I  cannot  vouch  for  my  having  cor- 
rectly understood  them.  Supposing,  however,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  that 
meaning,  still,  I  ask,  what  right  had  the  noble  Lord  to  plunge  the  Company 
into  an  extensive  war  for  the  mere  possession  of  an  insignificant  island,  their 
indefeasible  right  to  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prove?  It  is  my  firm 
and  decided  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  is  totally  indefensible, 
nay,  1  will  go  further  and  say,  that  by  that  declaration  of  war,  his  Lordship 
has  acted  in  direct  violation  of  the  established  law  by  which  the  conduct  of 
Governors-General  in  India  is  governed.  It  is  specifically  declared  by  the 
last  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  Government  of  India,  that  without 
the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Control,  that  no  Governor-General  shall  make 
war  upon  a  Native  Power,  unless  where  it  clearly  appears,  either  that  actual 
aggression  has  been  commenced,  or  is  immediately  contemplated  upon  the 
teVritory  of  the  Company.    By  thb  law,  the  conduct  of  the  Govemor-Ge- 
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neral  is  clearly  defined,  and  I  malnUln  that  the  noble  Lord  has  acted  in  direct 
opposltionto  the  spirit  of  it.  I  say  this,  because  I  feel  that  even  admitting 
the  shooting  of  a  seaman  belonging  to  as  to  Im  snch  an  aggression  at 
called  for  retaliation  on  our  parts,  still,  as  there  was  sufficient  time  afforded  to 
the  noble  Lord  to  obtain  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control,  his 
having  made  war  without  any  such  application,  was  undoubtedly  acting  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  That  differences  ex- 
isted between  our  Government  in  India  and  the  Burmese,  relative  to  the  island 
of  Shapooree,  long  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  is  very  well  Itnown. 
The  Chairman  observed,  that  Lord  Amherst  was  not  then  in  India. 
Sir  J.  Sewbll. — ^That  may  be,  but  still  ho  must  have  heard  of  those  dif- 
ferences upon  his  going  out,  and  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  have  made 
the  proper  representation  to  the  Government  at  home,  before  he  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Burmese.  The  great  difference  to  be  remarlted  in  the 
tone  of  the  two  letters  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
shows  that  there  was  not  in  the  first  instance  that  cause  of  hostility,  the 
existence  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  anxious  in  his  second  letter  to 
impress  upon  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  one  of  the  papers  before  the  Court, 
it  was  stated  that  Captain  Pechell  had  had  some  negociations  with  the  Bur- 
mese, and  I  should  much  like  to  know  what  the  nature  of  these  negociations 
was,  and  whether  they  had  any  reference  to  those  particular  subjects  upon 
which  war  had  since  been  declared.  Upon  taking  the  whole  of  tbe  circum- 
stances into  consideration, — on  seeing  that  the  right  of  possessing  the  island 
of  Shapooree  was  not  proved  to  be  indisputably  vested  in  the  Companv, 
(and  the  establishment  of  such  proofs  was  the  point  upon  which  the  whole 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  war  must  turn)  I  cannot  vote  conscientiously 
that  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  the  persons  who 
brought  forward  that  motion,  had  entirely  failed  in  proving  the  justice  or  the 
necessity  of  the  proceedings  in  which  it  was  founded ;  and  I  nrast  therefore 
oppose  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson,  in  explanation.— I  must  beg  to  say  that  the  argument  of^ 
the  right  of  the  Company  to  the  possession  of  Shapooree,  is  taken  from  the 
admission  of  the  Burmese  themselves.  They  have  admitted  that  Shnpooree 
was  always  considered  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  four  great  cities  of  Ben- 
gal, and  as  those  cities  have  been  oeKied  by  the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  the  Company  to  whom  that  cession  was  made,  have  the 
•ame  right  to  the  island  as  the  Burmese  admitted  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
RiO«i>- 

JHfr.  TEAiiT.r— The  hoD.  and  learned  Judge  (SirJ.Sewell)  is  mistaken  in 
••ppodng  that  tlie  word  Ckmr  means  a  neutral  ground ;  the  meaning  of  the 
wora  is  a  bank  of  sand  which  had,  in  process  of  time,  become  an  island.  The 
learned  Judge  has  asked  why,  when  the  case  of  this  island  had  been  brought 
under  discussion  in  1809,  it  was  not  at  once  put  beyond  dispute  that  the  title 
of  the  Company  was  clear?  And  he  has  also  asked,  how  it  had  happened 
thaA  if  the  island  was  let  out  on  lease  by  the  Company  at  one  period,  it 
should  have  been  so  soon  aftem^rds  leased  to  other  parties  7  Now  I  beg 
leave  to  give  as  an  answer,  that  the  Company's  title  was  not  disputed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  lease ;  and  as  to  the  second  question.  I  will  say  that  the> 
parties  to  whom  the  first  had  been  given,  did  not  think  the  place  worth  the 
trouble  of  cultivation,  and  abandoned  it.  The  Island  was  then  occupied:  by 
persons  who  had  no  ri%\A  whatever  to  it,  and  the  Company  sent  a  party  of 
Sepoys  to  resume  its  possession.  They  were  atUcked,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  killed  by  the  Burmese  troops.  Here  then  was  blood  shed,  and  the 
Company's  servants  put  to  death.  I  ask,  therefore,  was  not  the  Company 
bound,  under  circumstances  such  as  those,  to  assert  its  honour  and  to  resent 
the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  it  ?  I  assert  that  it  was,  in  fact,  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  combg  to  hostilities,  unless  the  Company  were  prepared  to  aban- 
don all  Bengal,  because  the  King  of  Burmah  demanded  the.  whole  of  Bengal 
as  his,  and  the  island  of  Shapooree  as  a  part  of  it.  So  great,  in  fiict,  was  the 
insolence  of  the  Burmese,  that,  if  Lord  Amhant  was  to  be  blamed  at  all,  it 
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wfts  for  hafing  been  in  the  first  Inftance  too  gentle  towards  them.  If  resist* 
ance  had  not  been  offered  to  them  in  that  qaarter,  a  necessity  would  ha?e 
arisen  for  it  at  some  other  point ;  for  it  was  evidently  their  design  to  piclc  a 
quarrel.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  Lord  Amherst  could  not  have  avoid- 
ed hostilities,  and  that  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this  Court.  I  haf  e 
read  all  the  papers,  and  I  think  that  they  fully  bear  out  and  sanction  the  mo- 
tion now  before  the  Court.    (7/ear,  hear, J 

Sir  John  Sbwbll  in  explanation. — ^I  say  that  it  was  so  late  as  the  year 
1813  that  two  men  were  in  possession  on  the  island  of  Shapooree,  which  they 
then  claimed,  in  right  of  a  grant  made  to  their  fathers  by  an  agent  to  the  Com- 
pany in  1790.  I  repeat  that  it  is  strange,  that,  if  such  lease  was  made  at  the 
time,  no  better  evidence  could  have  been  given  than  the  assertions  of  those 
two  men. 

Mr.  RioBY.— I  think  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  thanks  before  the  Court,  is  extremely  sin- 
gular, it  does  appear  strange  that  they  should  attack  the  character  of  Lord 
Amherst,  upon  the  grounds  that  they  have  now  chosen ;  a  man  who  occupies 
so  large  a  space  in  the  eye  of  Euroi>e.  (18)  Some  of  the  charges,  made  by 
those  gentlemen,  rest  upon  direct  mis-constructions,  and  others  upon  argu- 
ments and  assumptions  of  fact  totally  without  foundation.  I  certaioly  did  ex-, 
pect  that,  if  the  noble  Lord  were  to  be  opposed  in  this  Court,  something  more 
tangible  and  substantial,  than  any  thinff  I  have  yet  heard,  would  have  been 
brought  against  him.  Instead  of  that,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  that  would 
warrant  any  honourable  man,  in  withholding  his  assent  from  the  motion  be- 
fore the  Court.  I  have  read  the  pi^iers,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  fully 
justify  the  statement  of  our  hon.  Chairman,  and  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  ask,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  blood  of  the  Na- 
tive subjects  of  the  Company  has  been  shed— that  their  property  has  been 
attacked,  and  that  their  territory  has  been  invaded?  and,  eten  after  all  this, 
which  would  have  justified  an  instant  recourse  to  hostilities,  the  Governor- 
General  preferred  arranging  the  matter,  if  possible,  in  an  amicable  manner? 
It  would  be  even  seen,  in  his  Lordship*s  letter,  that,  at  flrs|,  a  kind  of  repri- 
mand was  sent  to  the  officer  of  the  district,  for  having  appeared  to  make  too 
much  of  the  affair.  And  what  was  his  next  course  t  he  ^pointed  several  offi- 
cers— Captains  Canning,  Scott,  and  others — (several  of  whom  had  been  on 
missions  to  Ava,  and  all  of  them  persons  of  eminent  skill  and  experience,)  as 
commissioners,  to  settle  the  subject  in  dispute  by  arbitration,  if  that  mode 
were  practicable.  And  what  was  the  result?  far  from  coming  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation,  the  Burman  Government  threatened  that  they  would  take 
possession  of  Dacca,  and  the  other  chief  places  of  Bengal ;  that  they  would 
then  pursue  the  British  up  to  Calcutta,  and  that,  after  that,  thbt  wouij» 
MARCH  TO  England  !  {Laud  laughter.)  These  are  the  very  words  nsed  in 
the  papers  before  the  Court.  It  was,  no  doubt,  clear,  as  has  been  said,  that 
the  Burmans  could  not  have  known  the  power  of  the  Company,  which  they 
affected  so  much  to  despise ;  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  teach  them 
what  the  strength  of  the  Company  really  was.  Lord  Amherst  has  done  so : 
he  has  successfiilly  repulsed  those  arrogant  invaders  ;  he  has  defeated  them 
on  their  own  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  we  are  told  by  an  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume)  that  the  noble. 
Lord  deseived  as  little  credit  for  putting  an  end  to  this  war,  as  the  man  would 
do  who  had  scattered  firebrands  about,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  extinguish- 

(18)  This  is  really  an  Eastern  hyperbole.  The  '*  space  *'  occupied  by' 
Lord  Amherst  **  in  the  eye  of  Europe^'  is  so  small,  that  even  the  newspapers 
of  London,  even  eager  as  they  are  to  gratify  the  vision  of  that  eye,  by  giving 
precedence  in  their  columns  to  whatever  really  occupies  the  largest  space  in 
its  regards,  say  much  less  about  Lord  Amherst  or  his  movements  than  about 
any  public  character  that  can  be  named;  so  indifferent  are  the  people  of 
Europe  to  the  fate  of  a  man  whom  Mr.  Rigby  conceives  to.  fill  so  *^l«rge  *' 
space  "  in  its  attention  I 
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Inr  the  conflagration  they  had  caused.  From  this  yiew  of  the  subject  I  to- 
tafly  differ.  The  nobie  Lord,  it  is  true,  and  I  admit,  his  effectually  put  out 
the  fife ;  bnt  it  was  not  a  fire  which  he  himself  had  kindled,  and  (to  follow- 
up  the  comparison)  for  having  done  so,  I  think  he  is  fully  entitled  to  all  th6 
bounty  of  all  the  flre-oflflces.    (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear,) 

From  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  papers,  and  I  have  gone  through  the 
greater  portion  of  them  with  very  considerable  attention,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  Established  beyond  doubt,  that  the  noble  Lord  has  conducted  himself 
throughout  as  a  wise  and  able  statesman,  acting  with  the  most  cautious  pru- 
dence before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  had  rendered  war  inevitable*. 
(Hear,  hear^  hear,)  Another  honourable  Propiietor  seemed  to  regret  the 
absence  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  on  the  present  occasion,  although  I  do  join  in 
that  regret,  I  must  at  the  same  time  congratulate  the  Court  on  the  presence  of 
another  gallant  Officer,  (Sir  J.  Malcolm,)  who  is  in  himself  a  host,  and  whose 
observations  upon  the  present  ouestion  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  do 
again  repeat,  that  the  papers  before  us  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Amherst  respecting  this  war  has  been  distinguished,  in  the  first 
Instance,  for  the  most  cautious  prudence,  and  in  the  next  for  the  most  active 
exertion.  I  do,  therefore,  trust  that  tho  Conrt  will  strip  this  question  of  the 
casuistry  in  which  some  honoumble  Proprietors  have  made  an  attempt  to  in- 
volve it,  and  that  if  there  shall  not  be  an  unanimous  vote,  the  decision  of  the 
Court  will  at  least  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Proprietors  view  the 
question  in  its  proper  light.  I  will  not  attempt  to  waste  ^he  time  of  the 
Court  by  entering  at  length  Into  another  ground  of  attack  which  has  been 
made  upon  Lord  Amherst,  namely,  that  he  is  a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  high 
6fflce  he  holds.  This  Court  has,  on  a  former  occasion,  come  to  a  most  pro- 
per decision  respecting  this  subject,  and  since  that  period  the  successful  ca- 
reer of  the  BoWe  Lord  has  fully  borne  out  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  that 
deoliion.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  S.  Dixon.— I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Court  for  many  years,  but 
in  the  experience  of  that  very  long  period,  I  have  never  witnessed  an  afternoon 
so  uselessly  spent  in  special  pleading  as  that  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  only  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  is,  whether  a  vote  of 
thanks  should  be  given  to  Lord  Amherst?  T>ord  Amherst  did  not  go  out  to 
India  until  1928,  and  yet  honourable  Gentlemen  have  deemed  it  necessary,  in 
taking  his  Lordshi^*8  conduct  into  consideration,  to  go  into  an  inquiry  re- 
spectimg  matters  which  took  place  in  India  several  years  before  that  period, 
atod  wltn  which  that  noble  Lord  had  nothing  whatever  to  dol  (Hear,  hear.). 
One  honourable  Member  has  favoured  us  with  a  very  long  story,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  a  lease  of  the  island  of  Shapooree  had 
been  given  to  two  Mughs  ;  (a  laugh ;)  but  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  that 
honourable  Gentleman  should  have  forgotten  to  particularize  the  period  for 
which  the  lease  was  given  ;  he  has  not  told  us  whether  it  was  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  years,  (f/iear,  hear.)  Nay,  he  has  not  even  condescended  to 
inform  us  whether  the  two  Mughs  could  read  the  lease,  supposing  them  to 
have  gotten  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  really.  Sir.  I  think  that  this  paltry 
little  island,  or  sand  bank,  or  mud  bank,  or  whatever  it  la,  is  altogether  be- 
side the  real  question  before  us.  We  are  called  upon  to  inquire,  whether, 
situated  as  Lord  Amherst  found  himself  on  his  arrival  in  India,  he  could  with 

Kopriety  have  avoided  going  to  war  ?  We  know  very  well  that  long  before 
8  Lordship^s  arrival  in  that  country  the  Burmese  name  and  character  had 
spread  terror  and  dismay  amongst  several  of  the  neighbouring  powers ;  we 
knew  also  that  they  were  anxious  to  make  encroachments  upon  our  own  ter- 
ritories, and  had  we  silently  permitted  these  encroachments,  it  would,  doubt- 
lesa,  have  given  rise  in  India  to  an  impression  that  we  had  done  so  through 
fear  oftheBurman  arms,  and  not  from  any  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of 
their  claims.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not  detain  the  Court  by  going  at  length 
into  the  history  and  progress  of  the  war,  as  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we 
have  been  already  favoured  with  so  many  learned  treatises,  by  some  honour- 
able Gentlemen  who  Imve  preceded  me.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)    And  I 
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fed  the  less  Inclined  to  do  so,  beoause,  in  my  opinion,  a  minute  discussion  of 
its  details  is  not  at  all  necessai^  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question  be- 
fore us.  It  is  my  deeided  conviction,  from  wtiat  has  already  appeared,  that 
the  war  was  on  our  part  inevitable.  And,  I  think,  also,  that  it  has  not  only 
been  conducted  with  skill,  but  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  and  with 
this  feeling  I  shall  giye  my  most  cordial  support  to  the  motion.  {Hear, 
hear,) 

Sir  Charles  Forbes. — It  would  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  I 
thought  that  we  could,  consistently  with  our  duty,,  pass  the  proposed  vote  of 
thanks  with  unanimity.  But,  I  regret  to  state,  that  1  for  one  feel  called  upon  to 
oppose  it.  From  all  the  information  I  haye  been  able  to  procure,  and  fhave 
done  my  best  to  obtain  that  information,  as  well  from  the  papers  laid  before 
us  as  from  other  sources,  I  feel  con  nelled  to  withhold  my  approval  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war  by  Lord  Amherst.  There  are  other  points  also 
connected  with  his  Lordship*s  administration  of  which  I  highly  disapprove. 
Nothing  can  induce  me  to  think  that  the  war  was  either  just,  or  necessary,  or 
unavoidable.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  violence  and  insolence  of 
the  Burmese  ;  and  I  have  heard  much  also  of  the  arrogance  and  insolence  of 
the  Chinese,  and  of  their  imagined  supei "  ".  *  i  us  mul  (jHh  r  natktr.5  ;  bat 
did  any  one  ever  hear  of  our  going  to  war  witli  China  m  order  U.»  uvt^uge  tlm 
insults  offered  to  our  subjects  at  Canton,  or  other  places  in  that  enjplrf^  i  No, 
Sir,  it  was  upon  all  such  occasions  unifoiuily  found  best  to  adapt  a  mildLT  and 
more  gentle  course  of  proceeding.  The  HuTrtie^e  ha^c  boea  described  in  us 
as  wild,  untractable  barbarians :  if  this  be  so,  then,  their  pcUy  incursions  into 
our  territory  were  unworthy  of  the  important  notice'  tal^en  of  them  by  our 
Government  in  India.  Would  a  gentlemnn  ^bo  was  insuliod  by  a  black  guard 
in  the  street,  be  properly  defending  hi^  iKHiour  by  mentoring  iimncdiiiiely  into 
a  ruflSanly  contest  with  him?  When  I  say  that  he  would  not,  1  do  not  ineiui 
to  assert  that  force  is  not  to  be  resisted  \iy  foicc?  but  the  agijressioii  having 
been  repelled,  the  contest  ought  there  to  liavo  nn  end.  En  looki;ig  into  the 
whole  question,  as  it  has  been  stated  od  both  »ldes^  I  cemnoi  help  tliiukui^, 
that  the  grounds  for  entering  into  the  vtar  were  tiy  fair  too  Irl^iaU  As  ire  haJd 
for  such  a  length  of  time  borne  with  their  petty  bg^r^'ssloiis,  it  vta^  not  tight 
to  allow  the  last  ounce  to  break  the  rlpphant's  back.  Vou,  Sir,  m  ciiUing 
the  attention  of  this  Court  to  the  resolution  pissed  by  theConrlof  Directors, 
appeared  desirous  that  it  should  be  uimnitfioiijsly  approved  of  by  the  Pro* 
prietors,  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  thiit  Wil^  Direct nr^  ihem^eh'£a  had  not 
been  unanimous  in  their  opinions  upon  it.  I  w^,  I  must  confess,  somewhat 
surprised  at  hearing  that  the  Chairman  should  ex  pee  t  thai  unanimity  among&t 
the  Proprietors,  in  support  of  the  resohition^  which  lie  bud  failed  to  obiaiii 
from  his  colleagues  within  the  bar,  who  mvisi  be  supposed  to  be  belter  ac- 
quainted with  8dl  the  facts  than  the  Proprietors^  g^ntiriitly  could  be  expected 
to  be.  The  Court  of  Directors  had,  dnrtng  the  l^ist  tlirt^:  years,  had  access  to 
all  the  documents  which  could  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  were  there- 
fore best  qualified  to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst. 
If,  however,  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  all  their  means  of  information,  could 
not  agree  in  favour  of  this  vote  of  thanks,  is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  a 
unanimous  vote  in  its  ftivour  from  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  when  no  two 
of  them  had  been  able  to  go  through  the  papers  laid  before  them  ?  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  information  now  before  the  Court,  which  was 
last  year  sought  to  be  obtained  bv  some  honourable  Member,^  had  not  theA 
been  printed.  The  advantage  gained  by  such  a  course  of  prdbeeding  would 
much  exceed  the  expense,  although  that  would  no  doubt  be  considerable. 
The  Oude  and  Hyderabad  Papers  had  been  printed  at  a  great  expense,  but  the 
advantage  gained  was  more  than  commensurate.  Those  papers  must,  however, 
soon  appear  before  the  public,  as,  when  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  would  be  ordered  to  be  printed  before  any  honourable  Member  of  that 
House  attempted  to  ground  upon  them  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  or 
the  Army. 
One  question  has  been  agitated  in  this  Court  upon  which,  without  going  into 
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the  delaili  of  the  subject  meraUy,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  wordt. 
I  cannot  help  regretting  that  an  eyent  of  such  serioos  importance  as  that 
which  took  place  at  Barrackpoor  should  be  passed  oyer  and  set  at  rest  withoat 
any  investigation  whatever.  Let  me  assure  the  Court  that  this  is  not  the  conrsa 
by  which  we  can  hope  to  conciliate  our  Native  Indian  subjects.  If  any  similar 
transaction  had  taken  place  in  this  country,  no  man  would  presume  to  advise 
that  it  should  be  passed  over  without  investigation  or  comment.  If  we  under- 
stood  and  valued  our  true  interests  in  India,  believe  me  we  should  best  consult 
them  by  etexnding  the  same  treatment  equally  to  our  Native  subjects  there 

,  and  our  British  subjects  at  home.  Let  me  put  a  case  by  way  of  illustration. 
Suppose  such  a  thing  as  a  mutiny  was  to  break  out  amongst  our  troops  here, 
(a  Supposition  not  merely  ideal,  for  it  has  once  occurred  to  us  already,)  and 
that  that  mutiny  was  immediately  resisted  by  force ;  that  in  the  course  of  that 
resistance  dOO  of  our  fellow  subjects 'were  deprived  of  life ;  what,  let  me  ask, 
would  be  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  when  an  inquiry  was  demanded, 

.some  honourable  Member  should  get  up  and  say  ^*  for  God*s  sake  do  not  look 
at  the  case ;  do  not  inquire  further,  or  you  may  discover*' — what  ? — **  that  the 
unfortunate  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  were  driven  by  strong  grounds  to  the 
course  they  had  taken  7  **  I  do  not  believe  that^there  is  any  instance  in  this 
country  of  a  mutiny,  unless  where  the  men  had  been  provoked  by  ill-treat- 
ment, and  in  all  such  cases  the  injury  complained  of  has  been  redressed.  (Hear, 
hear,)  Let  us  inquire  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  mutiny 
took  place  at  Barrackpoor.  It  has  been  truly  stated  by  an  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  the  regiments  had  marched  one  thousand  ndles  for  the  purpose  of  being 
embarked  for  Rangoon,  and  that  during  that  long  and  fatiguing  march,  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  desertion.  This  information  was  communicated 
to  me  by  an  officer  who  had  been  on  the  spot.  During  that  march  they  had, 
it  is  true,  been  supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  and  oomfons  usually  allowed 
to  troops  when  marching  in  India ;  they  were  then  allowed  a  sufficient  number 
of  coolies  and  bullocks  to  carry  their  baggage ;  but  wl^en  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  quit  Barrackpoor  they  were  not  allowed  the  same  accommodation 
of  coolies  and  cattle,  and  they  were  thus  led  to  expect  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  carry  their  own  cooking  utensils,  which,  amongst  men  of  high 
caste,  is  considered  a  degradation.  .The  Bengal  Government,  instead  of  pro- 
viding the  usual  accommodation,  allowed  to  each  man  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
with  which  it  was  expected  that  they  were  to  supply  themselves ;  but  such 
was  the  scarcity  of  cattle  at  that  lime,  that  this  sum  was  found  insufficient ; 
and  as  they  could  not  obtain  cattle,  they  refused  to  proceed  upon  their  inarch. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  (hrther  into  the  details  of  this  melancholy 
afliidr  at  present.  We  are  aware  of  what  followed ;  and  I  quit  the  subject 
with  expressing  a  hope  that  some  inquiry  Into  it  will  take  place  either  here  or 
elsewhere. 

.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Court  much  longer,  but  I  implore  you  not  to  give 
the  sanction  of  your  Yote  to  principles  and  acts  which  are  calculated  to 
create  an  impression,  that  we  were  not  inclined  to  deal  out  equal  justice  to 
all  our  subjects  in  India.  If  we  wish  to  govern  India  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
we  must  act  towards  the  Natievs  in  such  away  as  to  secure  their  regard,  and 
establish  an  empire  in  their  heartr;  we  must  endeayour  to  raise  them  from 
their  present  low  and  degrading  situation ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  their 
obedience  will  be  increased  and  secured  in  proportion  as  we  raise  them  to  our 
own  level,  and^  extend  to  them  those  beneflts  of  our  Government  which  they 
have  hardly  yet  begun  to  epjoy.  (CWet  qfhear,  hear.)  I  folly  concur  with 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  other  Resolutions 
which  are*  to  be  laid  before  the  Court,  and  I  shall  most  gladly  join  in  ac- 
knowledgement and  approbation  of  the  skill  and  ability  displayed  by  our 
officers,  and  the  boldness,  bravery,  and  admirable  discipline  displayed  by 
the  whole  army  throughout  the  contest.  Having  touched  upon  this  subject, 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  notice  an  obseryation  made  by  an  an  honourable  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  preceded  me.  That  Gentl^nan  (Mr.  R..  Jackson) 
intiaMted,  that  we  ought  to  divide  the  money  we  had  acquired  by  the  war 
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lOMoiigst^te  troops.  I  too  would  reward  our  troops  with  that  money,  whether 
h  amounted  to  a  half  a  er^e  or  a  erore  of  rupees,  not,  howeTor,  upon  the 
grounds  assigned  by  that  learned  Gentleman  ;  not  because  our  troops  had  not, 
in  disobedience  of  their  officers,  marched  forward  to  the  plunder  of  the  city 
and  temples  of  Ava.  (Hear,)  Sir,  I  could  scarely  belieye  my  ears  when  I 
heard  the  learned  Gentleman  openly  assert,  that  we  were  bound  to  reward 
our  troops,  because  they  had  not  turned  traitors.  (Hear.)  Good  God  1  Sir, 
what  can  be  said  of  such  doctrine  as  this  ?  Is  it  not  holding  out  an  iaduce- 
ment  to  disobedience,  to  assert  that  troops  were  entitled  to  rewards  because 
they  had  not  been  guilty  of  acting  contrary  to  the  commands  of  their  officers  ? 
I  admit  that  the  troops  have  done  their  duty  bravely ;  but.  Sir,  they  have 
done  no  more  than  their  duty  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  their  ^reat  services  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unrewarded.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  that  while  Lord  Am- 
herst and  others  have  been  rewarded  by  honours,  the  name  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  who  commanded  our  troops  against  the  Burmese,  had  been  passed 
over.  When  I  took  up  the  Gazette,  and  found  the  name  of  that  gallant  and 
distinguished  officer  omitted,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  dispute  the  right  which  his  Migesty  possesses  of  exercising  his 
prerogative  of  conferring  honours  upon  whom  tie  pleases ;  but  I  hope  and 
trust,  that  when  honours  are  distributed,  those  brave  and  distinguished  officers 
who  have  rendered  signal  services  by  their  exertions,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
(Hear^  hear.)  Having  adverted  to  the  honours  conferred  upon  Lord  Am- 
herst, I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  at  the  extremely  bad  taste  of  those 
friends  of  his  in  this  country,  who  associated  the  title  of  his  elevation  in  the 
peerage  with  a  place  (Arracan)  which  has  (fbcome  the  chamel  house  of  his 
countrymen.  I  confess  I  could- not  conceal  my  astonishment  when  I  read  In 
the  Gaczette,  his  Lordship*8  new  title.  Earl  Amherst  of  Arracan. 

I  shall  conclude.  Sir,  by  again  stating,  in  the  event  of  my  being  present 
when  the  other  Resolutions  are  put  to  the  vote,  that  I  shall  give  them  my  most 
cordial  support,  although  I  cannot  with  a  conscientious  feeling  support  that 
now  before  us,  approving  of  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Amherst.  (Hear,  hear,) 

Doctor  Gilchrist. — Sir,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  it  is  very  hard 
upon  individuals,  to  have  a  want  of  understanding  and  a  want  of  intelligence 
attributed  to  them,  solely  because  they  are  unable  to  understand  the  vast  pile 
of  papers  which  have  been  produced  for  their  inspection.  (CrieM  qf  ipoke^ 
wpoke.)    The  learned  Gentleman  was  about  h>  proceed,  when 

A  Proprietor  said,  this  is  not  explanation,  but  argument. 

The  Chairman. — I  much  doubt  whether  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other* 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Doctor  Gilchrist. — I  hope  the  Chairman  will  do  me  the  favour  io  repeat 
Ids  decision  as  to  whether  I  am  out  of  order,  as  I  did  not  hear  his  last  obser- 
vation. 

The  Chairman  (who  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  the  observation  of  the 
learned  Gentleman)  observed,  that  he  would  now  put  the  question,  unless 
some  other  Proprietor  wished  to  address  the  Court. 

Colonel  Stanhopb. — Sir,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adjourning 
this  question  until  to-morrow.  The  Court  is  now  very  thin,  and  on  looking 
behind  the  bar,  I  find  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twdve  Directors  absent, 
from  which,  I  think,  it  is  not  un&ir  to  infer,  that  they  are  not  favourable  to 
the  motion  now  before  us.  (Cries  qfgoon^  go  on,  and  quetlion,  queition.J 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 

The  Chairman  put  the  question  on  the  Amendment,  and  it  was  negalivei 
by  a  considerable  majority.    (The  Court  hid  at  this  time  become  very  thin.) 

The  original  resolution  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  was  now  put,  on  which 

Mr.  Pattison  said — It  appears  to  me,  from  the  remark  made  by  thegaHaUt 

officer  (Colonel  Stanhope)  and  other  Proprietors,  that  there  is  ftn  impression 

amongst  sever^  in  the  Court,  that  the  motion  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amheral  was 

'   not  carried  in  the  Court  of  Directors  by  any  considerable  majority.    I  beg  f 
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lay,  thftt  tbi«  iaprMsldii  is  q«ita  erroMovt ;  the  majority  of  HiA  Diredoffite 
latoar  of  that  iiH»tioD  iras  very  caasidarable. 

The  CHAimiiAiv  wis  again  about  to  pot  the  question— when 

Colonel  Stanbopk  rose  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  an  Amendment. 

The  CH4IMUN  here  said,  if  the  gallant  oflicer,  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, wishes  that  it  should  sUuad  in  the  place  of  any  jpart  of  the  motion  now 
in  my  hand,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  receiTed.  The  Court  by  its 
vote  has  already  decided  tliat  the  original  motion  shall  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Court  may  negatire  the  whole  if  it  thinks  proper,  but  if  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  amendment  is  put,  it  must  be  in  the  shape  of  an  addition. 

Colonel  Btawhopb.— Then,  fiir,  I  beg  to  move  tUs  Amendment,  as  an  addl^ 
tioa  to  tbe  motion  now  in  your  hands. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  in  and  read,  it  was  as  follows : 

*'  Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  Lord  Amherst,  for 
baring  terminated  the  Burmese  war,»-«  war  wantonly  entered  into,  and  con- 
trary to  Act  of  Parliament,  b^  which  all  augmentation  of  territory,  and 
every  act  of  war  against  an  Indum  Prince,  except  for  self-defence  in  the  case 
of  actual  hostilities,  is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  and  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  nation,^-a  war  which  had. been  ill-planned  and  sup- 
ported, and  which,  by  extending  our  frontier  and  connections,  had  added  to 
our  danger^ — which  would  increase  the  burdens  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
thereby  iiyure  their  agriculture,  their  commerce,  and  their  resources ;  and 
which  must  ultimately  hurt  the  trade,  and  swell  the  national  debt  of  Oreal 
Britain." 

The  Chairman.— The  Court,  I  think,  will  perceive  that  this  is,  in  other 
words,  nearly  a  repetition  of  that  amendment,  on  which  it  has  already  de- 
cided. 

Mr.  Pattison. — ^The  addition  now  submitted  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  « 
direct  contradiction  to  that  which  the  Court  has  decided  should  stand  part  of 
the  question.  To  add  this  to  the  resolution  before  us  would  be  about  as  con- 
sistent as  to  say,  that  it  is  dark,  because  the  sun  shines.  (Hear,  hear,)  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  thanking  Lord  Amherst  in  one  part,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  condemning  him  in  another.  In  my  opinion,  such  an  addition  ought 
not  to  be  listened  to  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  WioRAM. — ^I  think  if  the  gallant  oflBcer  considers,  for  a  moment,  he 
will  perceive  that  what  he  now  proposes  Is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  resolution  before  the  Court,  but  a  new  motion  referring  to  a  differ- 
ent subject,  and  that  to  adopt  it,  after  agreeing  to  the  first,  will  be  to  con- 
tradict, tf  not  to  rescind  that  first  part.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  gallant 
Colonel  will  see  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  It. 

Col.  Stanhope.— With  much  deference  to  the  Chairman  and  the  other 
honourable  Director,  I  submit,  that  that  which  I  propose,  by  way  af  addition, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  the  main  question  before  us. 

Mr.  S.  DixoM.^S{r,  if  we  are  to  remain  htfre,  occupied  with  such  extra- 
neous matters,  we  shall  oootinue  all  night  without  coming  to  any  rational 
conclusion. 

Col.  Stanhope.— If  what  I  submit  is  put  frem  the  Chair,  and  if  honourable 
Members  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  stating  their  objections,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  answer  them ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  that  I  should  be  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Court  upon  it. 

The  Chairman  declined  to  receive  the  addition  of  the  gi^lant  oflicer,  in  its 
present  shape,  and  CoL  Stanhope  did  not  press  it. 

The  original  motion  was  now  put,  and  carried  in  the  afllrmative,  only  five 
or  six  hands  appearing  to  be  held  up  against  it. 

Separate  Votes  of  Thanks  to  SirT.  Muoro,  to  Sir  Arehibald  Campbell,  and 
to  other  oOcert  engaged  in  the  Bormeae  eampaigns,  were  put  and  oyrritd 
WMttimonsltf 
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of  the  Army  l>eiog  put  to  the  jote. 

Col.  Lu»iUNcrroN  taid-^I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  Hiay  exist  amongst  vs  as  to  the  cause  of  the  late  war,  there  can  he 
Booe  as  to  the  skill,  bravery,  and  discipline  of  the  ofiRcers  and  men  who  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  excellent  conduct  of  the  troops  has  been  already  the  sub- 
ject uf  warm  commendation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  proof 
q{  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  copy  of  the  General  Order,  issued  by  the  Go- 
vernor^General,  in  April  last. 

**  General  Order  qfthe  Governor-Generaly  April  26, 1826. 

**  To  the  Native  troops  of  the  hon.  East  India  Company,  who  have  so  often 
successfully  emulated  their  European  comrades  in  arms,  the  highest  meed  of 
approbation  and  applause  is  not  more  cheerfully  acceded  than  it  has  been  ho- 
nourably won.  The  Madras  sepoy  regiments  destined  for  the  expedition  to 
Ava,  obeyed  wHh  admirable  alacrity  and  zeal  the  call  for  their  services  in 
a  foreign  land,  involving  them  in  many  heavy  sacrifices  and  privations.  This 
devotion  to  their  Government,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  character  of 
the  coast  army — not  more  honourable  to  themselves,  than  it  is  doubtless  gra- 
tifying to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  as  affording  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  attachment  with  which  the  army  ac- 
knowledges the  paternal  anxiety  and  care  that  ever  watches  ever/and  consults 
its  best  interests  and  welfare.  The  detachments  of  the  Bengal  Native  troops 
MBployed  in  Ava,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  Govemor-Generars  body 
foaid,  commanded  by  Captain  Sneid,  and  detachments  o#  national  artillery, 
have  been  animated  by  the  noblest  spirit  of  gallantry  and  zeal. — ^The  former, 
mare  especially,  are  entitled  to  the  wanmist  thanks  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment, for  their  voluntary  offer  of  service  beyond  sea,  and  for  their  distinguish- 
9d.  conduct  in  the  field,  under  their  national  as  well  as  European  officers.'* 

The  gallant  officer  then  proceeded. — Tt  will  be,  no  doubt,  extremely  plea- 
sing to  tne  Court  to  know,  as  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  on  no  former  occasion  did  the  coast  army  evince  such  admirable  disci- 
pline, such  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  the)*  received,  or  such  constancy 
vnder  the  fstigues  and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  as  they  exhi- 
bited during  the  whole  of  the  late  campaign.  (Hear,  hear,)  In  the  whole 
fbrce,  consisting  of  20,000  Native  troops,  which  composed  the  coast  army,  not 
a  murmur  was  heard,  not  an  objection  was  made  on  their  embarkation  for  so 
^Roult  and  dangerous  a  foreign  service.  (Hear.)  I  state  this  fact  with 
pleasure,  because  I  am  convinced  it  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
CpQjrt  to  leans  this  great  devotion  of  the  Native  troops  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company's  service.  (Hear  hear.}  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  in 
detail,  the  $(reat  fatigues  to  which  the  men  were  subjected  in  a  seniee  of 
thi^  nature.  The  general  character  of  those  fatigues,  are,  no  doubt,  well 
understood  by  most  of  those  who  hear  me  ; — ^yet,  throughout  the  war,  such 
was  the  confidence  of  the  troops  in  tlielr  ofiicers,  that  they  willingly  per- 
formed the  roost  difficult  and  arduous  duties  without  aslcing  a  question,  or 
making  an  ob:jervation ;  so  far  from  it,  that  every  duty,  however  severe,  was 
performed  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  (Hear  hear,)  It  may  be  asked 
whence  this  change  has  arisen  ?  How  has  it  happened  that  there  should  be 
in  the  troops  such  willingness  to  embark  on  foreign  service,  a  service  which 
if  proposed  to  them  on  former  occasions,  the  proposal  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  danger  ?  I  answer,  that  it  has  arisen  from  the 
excellent  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  officers  in  command  of  the  coast 
«rmy.  These  regulations  have  been  most  strictly  enforced,  nor  allowed  in 
any  one  instance  to  become  a  dead  letter.  I  may  also  fairiy  attribute  much 
i9f  th^e  good  dispositions  in  the  troops  to  the  great  personal  care  and  at- 
tention of  tlie  officers  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  these  men,  and  to  their 
•nxiflty  in  seeing  Uiem  provided  with  every  necessary  on  their  embarkation. 
Of  this  I  ooald  give  numberless  instances,  but  I  will  only  relate  two  which 
wmt  rnwsinninnitfid  to  me  by  Celonel  Conway,  the  Adjuiant-General  of  the 
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Madras  army.    I  will  give  them  in  the  words  of  that  oAcer*8  communicatioD 
to  me: 

**  One  momiog  I  went  to  the  beach^  to  see  a  regiment  embark^-a  Sepoy  came 
up  to  me  with  two  children  in  his  arms,  and  said,  *  Conway  Saheb — ^1  am  ■ 
Tolunteer,  and  ready  to  go  into  the  boat,  hot  what  is  to  become  of  these 
children  ?  Their  mother  died  last  night  of  the  cholera,  and  I  baye  now  no 
one  to  protect  and  take  care  of  them :  I  give  them  to  yon,  and  will  go  and  do 
my  duty.'  I  took  the  boys,  and  sent  for  the  ai^ntant  of  the  veteran  battalion, 
desired  him  to  bring  me  a  good  man,  of  the  same  regiment,  in  whom  I  could 
confide,  and  to  him  I  made  over  the  children,  with  a  promise  of  reward  if  he 
did  his  duty  by  them.  The  poor  father  died  at  Rangoon — Government  has 
pensioned  tho  boys — I  am  their  guardian,  and  faithfully  will  I  MdX  the  trust.*' 
{Hear,  hear,  hear,) 

The  second  anecdote  mentioned  by  Col.  Conway  was  this :  **  An  old  suba- 
dar  of  cavalry  had  four  sons  embarked  with  our  troops  ;  and  he,  and  his  wife, 
and  all  the  family  came  down  to  the  beach  to  see  them  into  the  boats.  The 
venerable  white-headed  father  salamed  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  bade  him 
see  his  boys  depart.  They  were  all  fine  handsome  Musulmen,  and  it  was  a 
sight  fit  for  a  Roman  father,  to  witness  the  high  bearing  and  pride  with  which 
these  gallant  fellows  salamed  to  the  Governor,  to  the  father,  and  to  the  mo- 
ther's trackery.  Sir  Thomas  was  very  much  struck  with  the  group,  and 
afterwards  asked  me  if  the  subadar's  four  sons  were  well."    (Hear,  hetv.) 

The  principal  regulations  (continued  Colonel  Lushington)  to  which  I  be- 
fore adverted,  are  uese :  firstly,  permission  to  the  troops,  going  on  foreign 
service,  to  draw  a  certain  portion  of  their  pay  in  advance  ;  secondly,  not  per- 
mitting them  to  l>e  barged  more  than  a  fixed,  and  reduced,  rate  for  their  rice, 
whatever  might  be  its  value  in  the  market ;  and,  thirdly,  securing  to  the 
nearest  relative  the  property  of  every  Native  soldier,  in  case  of  his  decease  on 
foreign  service.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  regulations, 
tending  to  the  comforts  of  the  soldiers,  with  the  details  of  which  I  will  not 
trouble  the  Court ;  but  I  beg  to  add,  that  any  praise  which  may  be  given  to 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  to  the  other  officers  acting  in  command  of  the  Madras 
army,  for  the  great  zeal  with  which  these  regulations  were  carried  into  effect, 
cannot  be  beyond  what  they  deserve.  That  these  humane  exertions,  for  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  troops,  have  not  been  unproductive  of  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  army,  is  shown  by  what  I  have  already  sUted ;  but  it 
may  be  farther  proved  by  the  following  general  order,  issued  by  the  Madras 
Government : 

**  General  Order  by  Govemmentn-FoH  St,  George,  Jan.  94,  1926. 
"  To  mark  the  sense  which  the  Government  entertains  of  the  cheerfhl  ala- 
crity and  high  military  spirit  with  which  the  Native  troops  of  this  Presidency 
have  proceeded  to  Ava  and  Arracan,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
borne  the  privations  and  hardships  they  have  been  subjected  to ;  and  also, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  bringing  bacic 
their  fieunilies  to  tire  head-quarters  of  their  respective  corps,  the  Governor,  in 
Conncil,  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  three  months  batta  shall  be  paid  to  all  Na- 
tive troops,  and  military  followers,  on  their  return  from  foreign  service  in 
Arracan  and  Ava." 

This  f  continued  the  gallant  officer)  is  the  true  policy — ^it  is  the  most  efitee- 
tual.moae  by  which  the  affections  of  our  Native  troops  can  be  secured ;  and, 
for  the  wisdom  df  that  policy,  I  can  appeal,  vrlth  confidence,  to  the  bravery 
and  discipline  by  which  the  whole  of  our  army  were  distinguished  during  Uie 
late  campaign.  (Hear,  hear,) 

Sir  Charles  Forbes. — Sir,  it  is  not  my  wish  that  any  difference  of  opinion 
should  exist  on  the  motion  now  before  the  Court ;  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  create  any  such  differenee*  But,  in  expressing  my  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  motion  before  us,  and  my  entire  assent  to  every  thing  that  has  been  8ai4 
Qf  the  great  alacrity  with  which  the  officers  of  the  Bladras  Oovenment  !»▼• 
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mfctended  to  the  oomforts  of  the  Native  troops,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  mak- 
ing a  vast  distinction  between  that  OoFemment  and  the  GoTemment  of  Ben- 
gal, in  this  respect.  My  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  that  Government  to- 
wards the  troops  at  Barrack  poor,  will  for  ever  preclude  me  from  assenting  to 
any  rote  of  thanks  in  which  it  may  be  included.  I  beg,  however,  to  be 
clearly  understood,  as  not  making  the  slightest  objection  to  any  thing  that 
has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  Madras. 

The  Chairman. — The  Court  will  observe,  that  the  question  now  before 
them,  refers  solely  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  served 
in  the  late  campaigns,  and  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  either  of  Madras  or  Bengal.  I  did  not  interrupt  the  gallant  Co- 
lonel, or  the  hon.  Baronet,  though  a  part  of  their  observations  were  sather  a 
digression  from  the  strict  question  before  us. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  rosolution  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Commodore  Sir  C.  Brisbane, 
and  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  ships  under  his  command,  employed  in  the 
late  war. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon. — I  do  not  rise  to  offer  any  objection  to  this  motion ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  vote  of  thanks  has  my  entire  concurrence;  but  I  wish  to  ask, 
and  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  information,  why  separate  votes  of  thanks  have 
been  passed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  tne  army  ;  and  why  Commodore 
Brisbane,  and  his  officers  and  crews,  should  all  be  included  in  one  vote  ?  It 
appears  to  me,  that  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  the  two  services,  which, 
on  occasions  like  the  present,  we  should  be  most  anxious  to  avoid. 

The  Chairman. — ^The  precedent  of  the  voto  of  thanks  passed  to  the  Admi- 
ral, the  officers,  and  men,  who  assisted  in  taking  the  Mauritius,  has  been 
strictly  followed  in  the  vote  now  before  us.  {Hear^  hear,) 

Col.  Stanhope. — ^Without  referring  to  any  precedent,  I  should  wish  to 
know  why  the  officers  and  men,  in  both  services,  shotlld  not  receive  the 
thanks  of  this  Court  in  the  same  manner  ? 

The  Chairman. — 1  can  assure  the  Court,  that  there  existed  not  the  slightest 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  proposing  those  votes  for 
the  approbation  of  this  Court,  to  make  any  invidious  distinction  between  the 
officers  of  the  two  services. — ^They  hftd  merely  followed  former  precedents. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — ^The  Court  is  aware  that  Captain  Chance,  a  most  distin- 
guished, active,  and  intelligent  naval  officer,  had  been  employed  in  the  nego- 
ciation  of  the  treaty  of  Ava,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  superiors,  vet  he  did  not  see  his  name  mentioned  in  the  vote 
of  thanks ;  but  if  the  forms  of  the  Court  allowed  it,  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  that  justice  done  to  his  merits. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  beg  again  to  assure  the  Court,  tha^  the  course  now 
proposed  has  been  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  vrith  strict  attention  to 
the  precedents  establisned  by  former  votes,  and  without  the  slightest  wish  to 
overlook  the  merits  of  any  individual.  (Hear,  hear,) 

Col.  Stanhope. — ^But,  Sir,  if  former  precedents  be  not  correct,  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  Court  should  abide  by  them.  It  will  be  quite  absurd  to  ad- 
here to  a  precedent,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  established,  if  it  be  appa- 
rent that  its  establishment  was  contrary  to  reason  and  justice. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  and  another  Proprietor, 

The  Chairman  said — I  must  again  assure  the  Court,  that  in  the  coune  fol- 
lowed on  this  occasion,  it  has  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Directors  to  plac» 
all  parties  in  the  same  honourable  situation.    (Hear,  hear,) 

The  Resolution  was  now  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 
Thk  Army  op  Bhurtpoor. 

The  Chairman.— We  have  now  to  submit  to  the  Court  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  respect  to  the  Army  engaged  in  thfr 
siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpoor. 
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It  was  here  tntimated  by  several  Proprietors,  that  as  the  business  of  the  datr 
hft^  been  already  protracted  to  an  mmsvuilly  late  hoor,  (seren  o'clock,)  ft 
^ould  be  better  to  defer  the  consideration  of  any  farther  proceedings  to  a 
ftitare  day ;  that  the  thinness  of  the  Court,  in  which  a  few  members  only  re- 
mained, rendered  such  a  postponement  the  more  necessary  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  matters  to  be  submitted  for  discussion. 

The  Cbairman.-^As  the  resolutions  about  to  be  submitted  comprise  Totes 
of  thanks,  on  which  no  opposition  is  likely  to  arise,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well 
!•  pass  them  on  the  same  day  upon  which  we  have  passed  votes  of  thanks  to 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  other  services.  However,  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the 
Proprietors,  I  have  no  objection  to  yield  to  their  convenience  and  to  name 
another  day  for  the  discussion ;  but,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  if  the 
.  Court  is  so  thin.  It  is  not  my  fault.  If  It  meets  the  wishes  oi  the  Proprietors 
now,  I  will  name  to-morrow  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  votes. 

A  Proprietor. — I  believe  that  this  room  will  to-morrow  be  occupied  in  a 
different,  though,  perhaps,  not  less  profitable  manner.  It  will  be  a  sale-day, 
whicli  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  d^fer.  I  therefore  suggest  that  some  other 
day  should  be  named. 

The  Chairman. — I  can  have  no  objection  to  any  day  which  may  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  Proprietors.  The  only  question  is,  whether  any  long  de- 
lay between  the  votes,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  description,  may  not  give 
rise  to  feelings  in  other  quarters,  against  which  I  am  sure  the  Court  will  t>e 
most  anxious  to  guard.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  be  much  better  to  go  on 
with  the  business  now.    {Criu  qjf  goon^ifo  on.) 

Colonei  Stanhop£« — ^I  trust,  Sir,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Court  we 
shall  not  proceed  with  a  discussion  of  this  important  nature.  I  know  there 
are  several  members  absent  who  are  most  anxious  to  take  a  part  in  that  dis- 
cussion ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  thia 
motion  will  be  suffered  to  pass  without  observation. 

The  Chairman. — I  must  repeat,  that  if  the  attendance  of  members  be  thin 
it  is  not  my  faulty  and  I  trust  the  Court  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  can  have  no  wish  to  pre^s  the  discussion  at  this  moment,  if  against  their 
convenieuce.  I  have  as  little  wish  to  urge  it  in  the  absence  of  Proprietors 
who,  if  present,  might  wish  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion.  My  only  reason 
for  Niviithingto  press  it  now,  arfses  from  a  delicacy  of  feeling  towards  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  who  are  the  objects  of  the  vote. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — Sir,  at  this  late  hour,  I  do  hope  that  the  discussion  will 
not  be  protracted.  The  great  majority  of  the  Proprietors  who  were  in  at- 
tendance have  left  the  Court,  and  I  think  we  have  been  already  kept  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  fasting. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes. — I  think  that  in  the  six  or  seven  hours  during  which 
the  Court  has  beeni  already  occupied  it  has  done  pretty  well  in  having^ 
gone  through  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Burmese  Ivar  and  brought  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  And  havms  achieved  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  I 
think  we  may  now  fairly  close  our  labours  for  this  evening,  and  adjourn  any 
6ther  matters  that  may  be  for  discussion  to  a  future  day.  It  is  I  think  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  tuat  the  question  concerning  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor 
^11  pass  without  comment.  I  can  assure  the  Court  il  will  not.  I,  for  one, 
should  I  happen  to  be  present,  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  what  authority 
it  was  that  that  imporiant  fortress  was  raxed  to  the  ground.  I  shall  also  be 
aiaCloQS  to  be  informed  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  jetrels  knd  other 
treasure  there. 

The  Chairman. — I  mult  ortce  more  Wsure  the  Court  that  personally  I 
have  no  wish  to  press  thia  question  contrary  te  their  convenience ;  I  will  there- 
fore name  another  day.  Tomorrow  may  not  be  convenient  on  account  of  the- 
sale,  and  if  Wednesday  next,. which  will  be  the  day  for  holding  the  Quarterly 
Court,  be  appointed,  it  may  interfere  with  the  business  already  fixed  for  that 
day,  t  will  then  name  Tuesday,  which  perhaps  may  be  convenient  for  all 
parties.  (ffeoTy  ,kear.J 

Tuesday  next  was  then  named,  and  the  Court  a4j  earned  to  that  day» 
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TVfctejr,  Beeember  19. 

OFEmATl01f»  AAAINST  BRURTPOOA. 

This  day  %  Special  Court  of  Proprietora  was  bold  puraaant  to  a4|ovDia0Dt^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  loto  eoaaideralioB  certain  papers  relative  to  the  ope- 
rations carried  on  against  Bhortpoor,  and  the  reaolutlona  wUch  the  Co«rt  ef 
Directors  bad  foanded  thereon. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Q.  Robinaoa)  having  taken  the  Chair, 

Col.  LsicEaTBR  Stanhopb  said— I  wish  to  he  permitted  to  ask,  before  the 
basinesa  for  which  tlie  Coi|rt  is  assembled  is  proceeded  in,  why  Sir  Edward 
Paget  has  not  been  incladed  in  that  vote  of  thaaks  passed  at  the  last  General 
Court  r 

The  Cbairm AM  answered,— >The  sitaation  In  which  Sir  E.  Paget  had  been 
placed  was  snob  as  to  preclude  thanks  firom  being  voted  to  him  on  aeceunt  of 
the  Burmese  war.  The  votes  with  regard  to  the  war  had  been  Haally  settled 
at  the  last  Special  Court. 

Mr.  Hume.— I  understand  this  meeting  to  be  merely  an  adjourned  one  of 
the  last  Court. 

The  Chairman  conceived  that  the  qnestioR  of  the  Bhurtooor  war,  and  of  the 
blanks  to  those  who  were  connected  with  it,  had  been  finally  settled  at  the 
last  Court. 

Dr.  OiLOBRisT.— I  thought  that  the  question  relative  to  Sir  E.  Piget  had 
not  been  settled,  and  so  fiir  flrom  that  gallant  OIBoer  having  concurred  in  the 
Burmese  war,  he  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  I  therefore  and  my  ftieoda 
felt  ourselves  more  strongly  fortified  in  our  opposition  to  Lord  Amberat, 
when  we  found  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  been  adverse  to  the  war 
commenced  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Colonel  Lbiobster  Stanhopb. — Lord  Amherst  has  endeavoured  to  throw 
odium  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  bis  conduct  at  Barrackpoor.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  the  Court  of  Directors  coincided  in  Lord  Amherst *s  view  of 
the  case,  and  whether  it  is  on  that  account  that  they  reAise  a  vote  of  thanki 
to  Sir  E.  Paget  7 

'  The  Chairman  observed,  he  was  to  acquaint  the  Court  that  it  had  met  by 
adjoamment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  certain  papers  rela- 
tive to  the  operations  against  Bhurtpoor,  together  with  the  resolutions  come  to 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  papers  and  resolutions  bad  been  laid  before 
the  General  Court  on  the  18th  instant.  Those  resolutions  he  now  wished  to 
be  read. 

Mr.  Hmf  B. — It  la  of  great  iBportwce  to  the  p«blle  that  the  questtom  re* 
tpectiag  Sir  Edward  Paget  should  be  answered.  This  Court  alone  is  not  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  exteoaive  contest  which  has  been  carrying  on  in  India 
with  such  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  public  will,  undoubtedly,  draw 
their  own  conclusions  upon  the  sufajeot,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  dee|^ 
necessity  that  the  question  put  to  the  honourable  Chairmaa  reapeeting  at 
officer,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  service  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman^  sbould 
be  promptly  answered.  The  queetien,  I  repeat,  is  one  of  very  great  momeaft 
as  regards  that  gallant  Oflleer.  Of  the  business  of  Barrackpoor,  I  shall  Say 
Rothing:  that  is  a  dillereBt  question;  but  I  must  observe  tlMU  it  to 
mwi  eztraordhMry  to  reftise  thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Paget,  who  vrat 
Commander-in-Chief  when  the  Burmese  war  commenced, — ^who  continued 
tiiat  situation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  war  was  carried 
oR,-*and  who  must,  eonsequently,  have  had  under  bis  eye  all  the  military  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  contest.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  Sir  E. 
Paget  to  know  why  he  had  been  passed  o? er  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  Did  it 
if»pear  that  he  had  etgeeled  to  the  war,  or  agreed  to  it  7  or  was  there  anything  in 
Iha  way  ift  whM  the  war  had  beeocaiviedon  that  had  created  dtoH»pfVbation  t 
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An  answer  on  these  points  was  necessary  to  satisfy  Tarions  high-minded  io-^ 
dividuals  who  were  connected  with  that  gallant  Officer.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  those  who  voted  at  the  last  Court  might  tiave  been  influenced  in 
their  opinion  by  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Edward  Paget  has  been  treated,  and 
I  think  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ought  not  to  allow  the  present  occasion 
to  pass  by  without  demanding  explanation  on  the  subject*  If  Sir  Ekiward  Paget 
bad  done  wrong,  let  him  be  severely  censured;  but  if  he  deserved  applause,  let 
him  not  passed  by  $ub  iilentio. 

The  Chaibman. — I  do  not  see  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  any  slur 
has  been  thrown  on  the  gallant  officer  in  question,  by  the  proceedings  either 
of  this  Court,or  of  the  Courf  of  Directors.  I  know  no  instance  within  my 
recollection,  where  thanks  have  been  voted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  un- 
less he  had  been  actively  employed  in  warfare.  Thanks  are  never  voted  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  unless  he  happens  to  be  engaged  with  the  army. 

Mr.  HuMB.^Thanks  were  proposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  some  years 
since,  simply  because  he  was  Commander-in-Chief,  and  not  as  a  statesman, 
orasQovemor-General. — This  illustrious  nobleman  had  not  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  and  this  is  a  case  which  I  conceive  to  be  directly  in  point. — 
I  cannot  conceive  wh^  Sir  Edward  Paget  should  be  left  out  of  the  vote  of 
thanks,  when  the  public  despatches  prove  that  he  took  such  a  decided  part  in 
the  arrangements  which  the  war  had  rendered  necessary.  The  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  been  thanked  merely  as  Commander-in-Chief.  I  objected  to  a 
vote  proceeding  on  such  narrow  grounds,  because  I  thought  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Hastings,  in  his  political  character,  ought  to  have  been  adverted  to.  In 
my  opinion,  the  case  is  perfectly  in  point,  and  I  feel  that  the  very  proper 
question  of  my  hon.  Friend  ought  to  be  answered. 

Colonel  L.  Stanhope. — Another  case  in  point,  is  afforded  by  the  thanks 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  Royal  Highnesss  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  for  his  excellent  government  of  the  army. 

The  Chairman. — ^The  Court  of  Directors  had  no  intention  to  vote  thanks 
to  Sir  Edward  Paget,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  In 
not  doing  so,  the  Directors  did  not  mean  to  cast  the  least  disapprobation  on 
any  part  of  that  gallant  officer*s  conduct. — They  did  not  thank  him,  simply 
because  there  was  no  special  ground  for  such  a  proceeding. 

Doctor  GiLCHBisT. — It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  the  gallant  Commander-in-Chief  have  been  treated  as  they  deserve.  I 
conceive  that  the  Directors  are  not  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which  is  cal* 
culated  to  raise  them  in  the  public  estimation,  nor  are  they,  in  my  opinion, 
acting  vrith  that  consistency,  which  their  high  situation  demands,  and  which 
they  ought  to  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Yote  to  Lord  Amherst,  although  the  Proprietors  amounted  to  two  or  three 
thousand  persons,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  there  were  onlv  fifteen  or 
sixteen  gentlemen  present.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  thanks  voted  under  such 
circumstances  was  not  an  honourable  mark  of  distinction  to  the  individual  upon 
whom  it  was  conferred.  The  Proprietors,  as  a  body,  were  conceived  to  know 
how  Lord  Amherst  deserved  thanks,  and  why  they  were  reftased  to  Sir  Edward 
Paget.-^Probably  that  gallant  officer  bad  opposed  the  whole  of  the  late  war, 
and  that  circamstance  might  perhaps  have  been  the  reason  for  overlooking  his 
services.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  however  called  upon  to  admit  or  dis- 
elaimthat  they  had  felt  some  resentment  against  Sir  E.  Paget,  either  for  his 
conduct  at  Barrackpoor,  or  elsewhere. — In  my  opinion,  the  Proprietors  irill 
atultify  themselves,  by  voting  thanks  without  knowing  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
-  cumstances  of  the  case.  The  matter,  it  should  l>e  observed,  cannot  be  closed 
in  this  Court,  it  would  be  considered  before  a  higher  and  greater  authority.— 
I  understand,  that  the  other  day,  the  minority,  by  whom  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Amherst  was  opposed  in  the  Court  of  Directors  was  very  small.  I 
wish  to  know,  whether  it  was  the  truth,  that  there  was  a  small  majority  be- 
hind the  Bar,  and  who  the  €tentlemen  constituting  it  were  ?  It  was  very  hard 
apon  the  Proprietors,  that  they  were  obliged  to  come  forward  and  openly  stata 
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their  opinions  and  sentiments,  while  the  Directors  concealed  their  names,  and 
did  not  allow  the  public  to  know  of  whom  the  majority  or,  minority  on  any 
given  question  consisted. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson. — ^I  shall  mention  a  single  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
tha  exertions  made  by  Lord  Amherst  to  proceed  successfully  with  the  war. 
Sir  A.  Campbell  had  impressed  on  the  OoTemor  and  Council  of  Bengal,  the 
necessity  of  providing  such  large  supplies  as  would  enable  them  to  prosecute 
hostilities  with  effect :  he  despaired  of  success,  unless  he  could  carry  on  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  plan  which  he  himself  (Sir  Edward  Paget)  and  Lord 
Amherst  had  laid  down.    Such  was  Lord  Amherst's  coincidence  in  the  pro- 

griety  of  the  representation,  that  soon  afterwards  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
oats  were  in  activity  between  Rangoon  and  Prome,  and  six  months*  rations  were 
provided  for  the  army.  This  was  done  on  the  representation  of  Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell, supported  and  approved  by  Lord  Amherst  himself.  The  learned  Proprie- 
tor, Dr.  Gilchrist,  has  spoken  of  votes  of  the  Directors  having  been  given  in 
secret :  there  U  nothing  worthy  of  blame  in  this,  and  the  learned  Proprietor  . 
ought  to  know  that  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  Court  is  to  vote  by 
ballot. 

•  Colonel  L.  Stanhope  begged  leave  to  move — *'  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Court  are  due  to  Lieutenant- General  Sir  E.  Paget,  for  his  judgment  In  op- 
posing the  Burmese  war,  and  forTiis  able  conduct  in  afterwards  promoting  tne 
warlike  measures  conducive  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  contest.'* 

The  Chairman. — I  am  in  possession  of  the  Court,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all 
regular  and  established  form,  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  by  a  premature  mo- 
tion of  this  kind. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  then  directed  the  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  read. — ^They  were  then  read  as  follow  : 

].  Resolved — ''  That  the  thanks  of  this  Court  be  given  to  the  .Governor- 
General  in  Council  for  his  forbearance  in  not  resorting  to  measures  of  coercion 
against  the  usurper  of  Bhurtpoor,  as  long  as  hopes  could  reasonably  be  entec- 
^ined  of  accomplishing,  by  means  of  negociation,  the  restoration  to  power  of 
the  legitimate  R^jah  ;  and  for  his  decision,  on  th^  failure  of  negociations,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  that  important  fortress  by  force.'* 

The  other  resolutions  which  were  read,  contained  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Combermere,  the  commissioned,  and  uon-comissioned  officers,  and  privates 
employed  in  the  operations  against  Bhurtpoor. 

The  question  having  been  put  on  the  first  resolution, 

Mr.  HuMB  rose  ^d  said — As  the  resolution  is  worded,  it  would  appear  that 
the  forbearance  alluded  to,  was  the  act  of  the  Governor  himself.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  person  connected  with  India,  that  the  Governor-General  acta 
in  concert  witl^  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  other  persons,  yet  he  has  it  in 
his  power  if  he  pleases  to  supersede  the  opinion  of  those  individuals,  and  to 
act  for  himself, — he  of  course  taking  responsibility  for  any  orders  he  might 
Ihink  proper  to  give. — Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Amherst's  forbearance 
allud^  to  in  the  resolution,  means  that  he  alone  g^ve  the  order,  by  which  the 
proceedings  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  were  suspended,  and  that  the  subsequent 
proceedings  were  instituted  by  his  direction. — I  therefore  beg  leave  to  know 
in  what  way  1  am  to  understand  the  first  resolution  ? 

The  Chairman. — ^The  wording  ^f  the  resolution  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  general  practice  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  we  always  speak  of  him  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. If  the  hon.  Proprietor  is  anxious  to  know  whether  in  this  particular  act 
the  Governor-General  proceeded  on  his  own  opinion  alone,  as  he  might  do 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Proprietor  that  his  Lord- 
ship's conduct  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  his  Council. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  was  induced  to  ask,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the 
resolution  is  passed,  whether  it  is  intended  to  cast  a  refiection  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  If  this  be  the  act  of  the  whole  Government,  is  it 
tit  that  the  entire  credit  should  be  given  to  Lord  Amherst,  and  thereby,  cast  a 
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reflection  on  the  rest  of  the  Council  ?  Did  those  gentlemen  ftpprore  of  su- 
pendittg  the  proceeding!  which  had  been  comment  by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  t 
The  resolution  attributes  the  act  to  the  GoTemor-General  in  Cbimcil/andf 
by  these  means,  refers  it  to  him  alone. 

The  Ghaibman.— The  Act  of  Parliament  speaks  of  the  OoTemor-Oenertd 
In  €k>nncil.  There  is  no  part  of  that  Act  which  mentions  the  Ghnremor-Geoe- 
ral  amd  ConneU.  The  Court  of  Directors,  therefore,  has  only  used  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  designating  the  Gotemor-Gheneral. 

Mr.  HtMB  observed,  that  if  the  whole  Council  concurred  in  the  act,  the 
proper  way  to  have  mentioned  it  would  be  to  hare  stated  '*  their  forbearance*' 
— and  not  **  Ms  forbearance.*' 

The  Chaibman  said  his  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Pk-oprietor,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  submitted  that  the  statement  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  that  ''  kU  forbearanoe,**  and  not  their  forbearance,"  was  the 
.  proper  expression. 

Mr.  Hums.— Before  I  deliver  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  motion, 
I  wish  really  to  know  the  nature  of  that  motion.  I  have  put  a  question,  and 
have  been  informed  that  it  is  a  vote  of  approbation  to  the  Oovemor-Qeneral. 
Now  I  have  understood  that  the  whole  Council  dissented  from  Lord  Amherst 
on  the  occasion,  and  that  he  alone  took  on  himself  the  suspension  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Sir  Dayid  Ochterlony,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  really  wish  that  the  vote  of 
thanks  should  be  given  to  the  Governor-General  alone,  and  that  the  other 
gentlemen  should  not  be  confounded  with  his  Lordship.  I  think  it  a  very  un- 
fair mode  of  proceeding  to  leave  it  to  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  no  access 
to  the  doctiments,  that  the  other  Members  of  the  Council  were  fVivourable  to 
this  act,  and  therefore  I  contend  we  ought  to  have  the  proceeding  explicitly 
mentioned.  This  should  be  a  single  vote,  and  not  one  coupling  Lord  Am- 
herst and  his  Council  together.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  Intention  of 
hon.  €^eatlemea  within  the  bar? 

Sir  John  Sbwbll. — It  was  the  mere  act  pf  the  **  Governor-General,"  an^ 
not  his  **  Council,"  that  suspended  the  proceedings  of  Sir  David  Ochterlon^^ 
On  the  6th  of  August,  I  found  that  Sir  Edward  Paget,  Mr.  Fendall  and  Mr. 
Harrington,  all  Members  of  Council,  gave  strong  reasons  for  bringing  the 
aflkirs  of  Gttiurtpoor  to  a  dote.  The  GoTcmor-General,  not  having  seen  the 
minutes  of  the  other  Members  in  Council,  was  still,  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinions  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  in  favour  of  delay  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  pressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  active  proceedings  that 
he  consented  to  adopt  a  different  course  of  conduct.  Lord  Amherst  ought  to 
have  known  better.  He  ought  to  have  felt  that  there  was  a  just,  reasonable, 
imd  necessary  cause,  which  called  on  the  British  Government  to  interfere,  in 
order  to  prevent  those  mischiefs  to  our  territories  which  were  likelv  to  ensue, 
if  we  did  not  take  care  that  the  possession  of  Bhurtpoor  proceeded  in  the  re- 
gular way.  My  objection  to  the  thanks  of  the  Court  being  given  to  Lord 
Amherst  is,  that  the  war  has  been  delayed  when  it  should  nave  been  prose- 
cuted, (hear^)  and  why  was  this?  because  Lord  Amherst  did  not  know  what 
he  ought  to  have  known  a  month  after  he  had  been  placed  in  the  ofllce  of 
Governor-General. 

Dr.  GiLCHBisT. — I  hope  the  Court  will  permit  me  to  read  part  of  a  letter 
from  the  deceased  ofRcer,  Sir  D.  Ochterlony.  He  was  an  old  and  able  ofScer 
in  the  field,  and  he  was  no  less  skilled  in  the  duties  of  the  Cabinet.  From 
his  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  India,  and  his  long  experience  in  that 
country.  Sir  David  had  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  the  policy  of 
the  Native  Princes  than  the  whole  council  put  together.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  indiTidual  in  India  could  understand  these  points  so  well  as  he  did. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  always  been  intrusted  with  important  matters  in  the 
indiaA  Government,  and  who  had  been  deeply  devoted  to  the  interests  of  hts 
oo«Btry.  That  gallant  officer's  opinion  was,  that  he  could  have  carried  Bhurt- 
poor by  m  evigp  tfe  waffi,— that  he  could  have  taken  the  place  by  treaty. 
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vithottt  bloodshed,  be«ftiEM  he  felt,  if  an  bonourftble  capitutadon  had  bten 
offered  to  the  enemy,  the  fortress  would  have  been  handed  oyer  to  the  British 
power,  liet,  however,  the  deceased  oAoer*s  letter  speak  for  itself.  I  regret 
that  the  Company^s  ancient  officer,  who  has  often  reaped  glory  in  tha  iaid, 
should  haye  lost  the  opportanity  of  earning  those  honours  which  I  am  sure 
he  would  hate  achieved,  tnd  not  the  proceedings  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  been 
suspended.  It  was  necessary  that  the  public  should  be  acquainted  with  that 
which  I  am  now  about  to  read.— The  hon.  Proprietor  then  read  ttie  following 
letter  from  Migor-General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Bart.,  O.C.B.,  resident  in 
Mulwa  and  Rajpootana,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Swinton : 

'«  Muttta,  Mh  AprU,  1S86. 
**  Sib, — After  an  interval  of  five  days,  and  destroying,  as  I  am  told,  many 
rough  drafts  of  letters,  I  have  at  length  received  the  accompanying  from 
Bhurtpoor,  which,  though  they  state  that  a  confidential  person,  with  full 
powers,  will  be  sent,  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  thepersoo,  and  the  probabla 
tune  of  his  arrival.  As  many  letters  have  been  received  from  various  quarters, 
which  explicitly  announce  the  instructions  I  have  received  by  express,  I  feel 
it  useless  to  struggle  longer  against  events.  I  shall,  therefore,  transmit  a 
Persian  letter,  of  the  tenor  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  copy  of  original 
draft.  In  transmitting  this  document,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  offer  my  re- 
signtition  to  liis  Lordship  in  Council.  I  should  be  guilty  of  falsehood  if  I 
acknowledged  any  conviction  of  their  incorrectness  or  impropriety,  thinking, 
as  I  did,  that  every  moment's  delay  was  submission  to  disgrace,  and  feeling, 
as  I  do,  that  a  few  days'  delay  in  the  arrival  of  your  express  would  have 
brought  matters  to  an  amicable  and  honourable  conclusion. 

(Signed)  •*  D.  OoaTBBLOKT.*' 

Was  it  possible,  I  will  ask,  (continued  Dr.  Gilchrist,)  that  Sir  DaVid  Och- 
terlony did  not  feel  a  full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow,  when  he  expressed  himself  thus?  Would  he  have  hatarded  his  high  re- 
putation by  attempting  to  do  that  which  was  impracticable  ?  Loni  Amherst 
and  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  prosecuted  the  Burmese  war,  it  had  been  said,  with 
a  boldness  and  energy  tliat  did  them  great  honour,  and  here  is  an  old  and 
faithful  officer  who  wished  to  follow  that  example,'— who  Was  anxious  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  this  fortress,  but  who  was  checked  in  his  career  by  the  Go- 
veroor-General.  That  noble  Lord  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  David  Ochterlony.  The  noble  Lord  said  to  that  gallant  ofllcer, — **  No, 
Sir,  you  shall  not  perform  this  service, — some  more  ftvoured  ofncer,*>->some 
gentleman,  selected  from  the  King's  service,  shall  carry  the  honour  away 
from  you.'* 

This  was  so  inconsistent  an  act,  that  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  agree  to 
the  vote  of  thanks  now  proposed  to  his  Lordship.  The  fortress  stood  in  the 
very  centre  of  our  dominions,  and  the  taking  of  it  would  have  been  most  im- 
portant, as  it  would  contribute  mudi  to  the  reservation  of  the  British  power 
in  ludia.  Had  the  British  forced  postfess-ed  themselves  of  it  at  the  time  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  wished,  the  event  wotaM  haveistruck  a  damp  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Burmese,  distant  though  they  were  from  the  scene  of  action.  Befbre  the  Court 
come  to  a  vote  this  day,  I  hope  they  vrill  consider  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed,  as  the  '^  East  India  Company,"  having  seen  their  old  servwii  su- 
perseded, and  the  Khig's  ofllcers  empl<|y  ed.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  sip- 
posed  to  throw  any  blame  upon  his  Majesty's  foroes.  They  have  acted  nobfy 
on  many  occasions,  but  I  could  not,  without  feelings  of  deep  regi^t,  see  any 
slight  offered  to  those  who  had  spent  their  best  days  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice. If  those  gallant  men  ever  manifested  any  thing  Itke  treachery,  or 
want  of  fairness  and  ability  in  what  they  did, — then  there  would  be  some 
reason  for  hesitation,  but  the  fact  was  notoriously  otherwise.  There  is  a 
miserable  attempt  in  one  of  the  letters,  to  detract  f^om  the  merita  of  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony,  it  is  there  insinuated  that  Sir  David  was  in  his  dolMe.— 
This  appears  very  unlikely,  and  to  prove  the  assertion  is  a  calumny,  I  will 
read  Lord  Amherst's  own  statement  of  the  energy  of  mind  displayed  by  fl^ 
David  Ochterlony  in  preparing  a  military  force  to  invest  Bhurtpoor.    I  could 
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not  find  out  what  reason  the  writers  of  that  letter  could  have  had  for  tlie  trt« 
dacing  a  veteran  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  Company's  service.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Governor-General  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  October 
1895,  his  Lordsldp  thus  expressed  himself: 

"'  The  correspondence  dted  in  the  margin,  shows  the  magnitude  of  the 
military  preparations  set  on  foot  by  the  resident,  in  contemplation  of  his 
proceeding  against  the  renowned  fortress  of  Bhurtpoor ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  acknowledge  that  the  rapidity  with  which  a  very  considerable  and  well 
appointed  force,  and  a  most  powerAil  battering  train,  were  assembled  ready 
for  service  at  Muttra,  reflects,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  highest  credit 
on  the  energy,  zeal,  and  exertions,  both  of  Major-General  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony,  and  of  Major-Generals  Reynell  and  Sir  G.  Martindell,  commanding 
the  Marut  and  Cawnpore  divisions/* 

Here,  then,  were  tliree  officers,  who,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Lord 
•Amherst,  would  have  gained  immortal  honour  by  the  taking  of  the  fortress 
of  Bhurtpoor — a  maiden  fortress,  which  never  had  been  taken ;  and  surely 
when  the  rights  of  an  infant  Rajah  were  to  be  protected  by  the  Company — 
when  the  cousin  of  the  Rajah  had  sot  himself  up  as  entitled  to  the  guddee — 
and  when,  perhaps,  he  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  real  heir,  it  was  high 
4ime  that  some  individual  in  the  Company's  service,  some  person  conversant 
with  the  Native  Princes,  should  be  selected  to  settle  an  affair  of  such  vast 
importance.  No  human  being  better  understood  those  transactions  than  the 
old  and  honourable  officer  who  had  taken  them  in  hand,  and  who  had  so  unac- 
countably been  set  aside  by  Lord  Amherst.  Disease,  aided  by  the  painful 
feelings,  the  corroding  sensation,  that  men  not  pos^-essing  half  his  knowledge 
were  preferred  to  him,  burst  the  cords  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony's  heart ;  so, 
iu  other  words,  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General  (in  council,  if  they  so 
pleased  to  designate  it,)  hastened  that  meritorious  officer's  dissolution. 

Mr.  HuiiB. — ^The  Court  will  do  well  to  take  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
question.  My  hon.  friend.  Dr.  Gilchrist,  has  spoken  very  justly  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  Company's  service,  and  I  must  observe,  that  I  partake  of  that 
feeling  and  opinion  very  generally  entertained  in  respect  to  the  treatment 
.of  the  Company's  officers.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  Company's 
best  and  most  experienced  officers  have  not  been  treated  in  a  manner  which 
their  situation  deserved.  I  have  seen  many  letters  from  individuals  who  na- 
turally were  not  disposed  to  find  fault — written  by  men  standing  high  in  the 
Civil  and  Military  departments — men  who  felt  deeply  the  interest  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  were  attached,  and  strongly  for  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Company,  and  from  those  I  can  state  with  confidence,  that  reflections 
have  been  understood  to  have  been  thrown  on  tlM>se  individuals  by  the  con- 
duct and  orders  of  Sir  Bdvrard  Paget  and  Lord  Amherst.  I  speak  of  them 
together,  because  their  orders  were  so  mixed  up  that  it  was  impossible  to 
know  by  whom  they  were  issued,  or  with  whom  tney  originated. 
.  The  history  of  the  gallant  officer,  (Sir  D.  Ochterlony,)  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  is  truly  lamentable.  The  feune  and  character  of  that  me- 
ritorious officer,  do  not  rest  on  a  single  occurrence  like  that  on  which  the 
Court  were  about  to  vote  their  approbation  to  Lord  Amherst.  No— Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  has  signalized  himself  on  many  occasions.  After  20  years  of 
arduous  service,  in  this  Court,  I  venture  to  assert,  he  received  as  unanimous 
a  vote  of  thanks  as  ever  roan  received  within  these  walls.  (Hear,)  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  had  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
his  Majesty  himself  had  honoured  him  with  an  augmi  utation  of  his  armorial 
bearings.  {Hear.)  I  therefore  contend  that  the  unworthy  treatment  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony  has  received  from  that  upstart  man  of  the  day.  Lord  Amherst, 
deserves  the  severest  censure.  Lord  Amherst  is  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of 
India,  and  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  answer  the  arguments  of  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony,  contained  in  that  officer's  letter,  his  Lordship  endeavoured  to 
show  the  Court  of  Directors  that  Sir  David  had  passed  his  meridian— that 
he  was  obsolotely  in  a  state  of  dotage, — and  that  his  conduct  and  language 
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were  Bot  to  be  borne.  I  bare  md  that  part  of  the  correspondence  to  which 
Lord  Amherst  alludes,  and  so  fiur  from  its  deserving  the  abuse  which  his 
Lordship  sent  home  respecting  it,  in  my  opinion  it  proves  that  at  the  advanced 
age  ofsiztY*eight,  the  nigour  and  energy  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony*B  mind  remained 
unimpaired.  (Hfor,)  These  letters,  I  think,  show  as  much  energy  and  talent, - 
and  the  proceedings  he  adopted  were  distinguislied  by  as  much  judgment  and 
vigour  as  can  be  manifested  by  any  individual  placed  in  the  same  situation.- 
{Hear.)  It  is  very  easy  when  there  is  a  lack  of  argument  to  adopt  a  system  of 
abuse,  (heavj)  and  such  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Amherst.  It  is 
Bot  difficult  for  a  Governor-General,  in  correspondence  relating  to  proceedings 
of  officers,  to  give  what  colour  he  pleases  to  acts  of  which  he  disapproves  ;  but 
finding,  ultimately,  that  he  had  been  wrong,  and  the  officers  right,  he  ought 
to  have  had  the  honour  and  manliness  to  have  stated  the  fact :  this,  however, 
has  not  been  done  in  the  ease  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony.  In  consequence  of  what 
has  fallen  from  my  hon.  Friend  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  correspondence  was  an  underhand  attempt  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  capability  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  carry  on  the  important  measure  he 
had  devised,  relative  to  Bhurtpoor.  This  was  the  conduct  adopted  by  the 
Governor-General,  instead  of  supporting  those  plans  which  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
considered  as  essential  to  the  character  and  interest  of  the  Company.  No  set 
of  men  were  ever  placed  in  a  situation  more  extraordinary  than  Proprietors 
were,  ip  consequence  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst,  which  has  been 
recently  passed.  The  Proprietors  were  called  on  to  approve  of  his  Lord- 
ship*s  conduct  for  one  of  the  most  precipitate  proceedings  that  can  be  ima- 
gined— for  hurrying  the  Company  into  a  war,  without  deliberate  consideration 
— without  taking  the  opinion  of  any  servant  of  long  standing  and  experience. 
Lord  Amherst  arrives  in  India  without  any  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  say  this  in  degradation  of  the  Governor-General,  because 
any  man  going  out  to  India  must,  of  necessity,  be  ignorant  of  Indian  afllairs  at 
first.  This  circumstance,  however,  forms  good  reason  for  acting  with  pru- 
dence and  caution,  instead  of  being  guided  by  opposite  feelings.  The  Court, 
it  is  true,  has  approved  of  Lord  Amherst's  policy,  but,  thank  God,  I  have  not 
concurred  in  the  approval.  His  Lordship's  proceedings  were  hasty,  rash,  and 
improper,  with  respect  to  the  Burmese  war,  and  were  commenced,  as  appears 
from  the  documents,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  public  officer.  For  thia 
haste  and  precipitation  he  has  received  the  thanks  of  ttiis  Court ;  and  what  is 
the  Court  now  called  on  to  do  ?  Why,  you  are  asked  to  thank  the  noble 
Lord,  not  for  his  promptitude,  but  for  his  delay,  (hear^)  the  very  opposite 
quality  to  that  for  which  he  has  already  received  your  approbation.  (Hear, 
hear,)  Yes ;  his  Lordship  is  now  to  be  thanked  for  delaying  the  proceedings 
of  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  India ;  and  that  too  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  council  were  in  favour  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  *s 
opinion.  I  think  then,  that  it  is  preposterous  to  thank  the  Governor-General 
for  his  forbearance,  instead  of  condemning  him  for  his  delay.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding the  Court  will,  in  fact,  throw  a  slur  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
*  lony,  and  I  cannot  concur  in  the  vote,  worded  as  it  is — ^whether  or  no  it  is 
grammatically  drawn  up  I  cannot  tell — biit  it  seems  to  me  most  decidedly  to 
cast  a  slur  on  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  for  the  measures  which  he  had  proposed,  re- 
lative to  Bhurtpoor. 

I  now  wish  the  Court  to  inquire  what  those  measures  were,  and  under  what 
circumstances  they  were  proposed.  At  the  time  alluded  to.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
was  political  resident  at  Mulwa  and  Rajpootana,  and  I  shall  presently  re- 
quest, that  the  instructions,  under  which  he  acted,  shall  be  read  to  the  Court ; 
because,  on  the  instructions  which  jie  received,  must,  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend the  vote  which  the  Court  ought  to  pass  for  or  against  the  conduct  of 
that  officer.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that,  in  the  situation  in  which 
Sir  D.  Oohteriony  had  been  placed,  he  did  no  more  than  had  been  previously 
done  on  twenty  different  occasions.  He  then  held  a  situation  in  which  he  had 
Mted  for  more  than  twenty  vears.  In  the  year  1808,  he  was  appointed  reai-^ 
ent  at  Rigpootana,  by  the  lata  Lord  Lake ;  and  from  the  time  be  was  placed 
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in  iSurt  imporUnt  dtetriet,  he  had  coostot  tranMetions  with  Rajahs,  and  other 
Natifes  or  high  rank.  Aome  of  these  transactions  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
nnraTel ;  they  were  nearly  inextricable,  and  Sir  Diyid  Ochteriony  could 
ne?er  have  managed  them  if  he  had  not  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie 
habits,  manners,  and  iangnage  of  the  Natiyes  than  the  majority  of  those  by 
whom  India  is  governed.  Before,  then,  the  Court  approved  of  Lord  Amherst*f 
**  forbearance,**  they  ought  to  know  what  powers  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  acted 
under.  It  will  be  well  to  consider,  whether  he  had  not,  on  other  occasions, 
ordered  oAcers  and  troops  to  mareh,  in  rirtue  of  tiie  authority  vested  in 
Un,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  measures,  devised  by  him,  for  sup- 
porting the  political  influence  of  the  Company.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  view, 
it  is  most  important,  before  the  Court  casts  a  reflection  upon  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  gallant  officer,  that  they  should  be  satisied  on  these  points.  It 
will  be  a  question,  naturally  suggested  to  me,  ^'  How  did  the  Company  stand 
with  respect  to  Bhurtpoor,  at  the  time  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  assembled  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  that  fortress  t**  it  is  a  very  simple  question,  and  de- 
serves an  explicit  answer,  particulartv  as  the  British  Oovemment  had  been 
complained  against  for  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  o(  other  States.  It 
appears  then,  by  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  in  180S,  a  treaty,  offensive  and 
defSensive,  was  ooncluded  with  t'e  Rtgah  of  Bhurtpoor  ;  hostilities,  however, 
commenced  afterwards  ;  but  in  1805,  after  our  unfortunate  repulse  before  the 
fortress  of  Bhurtpoor,  another  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  British  Oo- 
vemnent  and  the  Rigah.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  treaty,  subsequent  to 
this,  was  in  existence,  but,  by  this  treaty,  we  were  bound  to  consider  the 
Ri^ah  an  independent  prince,  to  afford  hin  assistance  in  case  of  his  being  at- 
tacked, and  to  guarantee  to  Mm  the  possession  of  the  rank  and  situation  in 
which  he  then  stood.  I  therefore  contend,  that  if  they,'  by  any  act  of  the 
British  Government,  through  the  medium  of  Sir  D.  Ochteriony,  or  any  other 
person^  were  thus  situated,  thev  ought  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  keep 
up  the  succession  to  the  ngahship  in  the  regular  line.  The  conduct,  there- 
fore^ of  Sir  D.  Ochteriony,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  regular  succession, 
so  mr  firom  warranting  blame,  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  the  thanks  and  appro- 
bation of  the  Oovemroent. 

The  Government  had,  however,  acted  very  ungratefully  towards  Sir  David 
Ochteriony.  From  1803  to  1824,  the  gallant  offlcer  was  their  political  agent 
at  Rajpootana ;  and  he  had  shown  talents  of  the  first  order  in  forwarding  pro- 
ceedings in  the  war  against  the  Goorfcahs.  No  man  ever  received  more  ap- 
probation, and  no  man  ever  deserved  it  more  than  Sir  David  Ochteriony  did, 
for  his  conduct  during  the  whole  of  that  contest.  He  displayed  a  degree  of 
information  and  decision  which  was  highly  honourable  to  him  and  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  Company.  I  have  heard  military  men  say,  that  when  misfor- 
tunes overtookthe  Companv*s  troops  on  that  occasion,  that  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony*s  skill  had  retrieved  the  ill  success  of  others,  and  his  gallant  conduct 
had  prevented  any  disgrace  from  tarnishing  the  Company's  arms,  though  the 
troops  had  received  a  check,  and  therefore  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  the  Court  ought  to  be 
very  carefol  how,  by  any  resolution  they  might  pass,  they  cast  a  stigma  on  his 
character,  which  I  conceive  the  present  resolution  will  unquestionably  do. 
And  why  did  the  Court  act  thus  ?  Because  Sir  David  Ochteriony,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  him,  did,  in  1885,  direct  troops  to  assemble  to  aid 
the  political  views  which  he  entertained  with  respect  to  Bhurtpoor.  I  regret- 
ted, from  my  heart,  to  read  the  letter  of  the  Bengal  Government  in  18:M, 
declaring  their  ignorance  of  the  situation  in  which  they  stood  with  reference 
to  Bhurtpoor.  They  called  for  more  information,  and  declared  that  Sir  David 
Ochteriony  had  not  afforded  them  any  satisfactory  statement  on  the  subject. 
This  cirenmstance  reflects  more  disgrace  on  the  Bengal  Government  than  I 
have  words  to  express.  I  therefore  demand  to  know,  on  what  grounds  Sir 
David  Ochteriony  acted,  and  whether  his  proceedings  went  to  impugn  the  or- 
ders he  had  received,  while  political  agent  at  Rajpootana?  Sir  David  Och- 
lerloDy,  in  M94,  foresoehig  (and  no  man  possessed  more  foresight,  or  knew 
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better  1k>w  to  Mt  uder  such  oirowMitaiieet)  di«  probikble  dMooe  of  a  dtopot- 
ed  socoessioB  to  the  ngahship  oo  the  detth  of  Bulwer  Sing,  the  thea  siek 
wd  aged  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  secara  the  In- 
terests of  the  lawful  cUimant  to  the  rajahship,  by  giving  him  sneh  support  as 
would  preveat  a  disputed  succession  from  taking  plao9.  On  tto  demise  of  the 
Rajah,  however,  such  a  succession  did  occur,  and  I  shall  state  to  the  Coart 
hew.    I  thought  that  the  British  Government  was  bouad,  if  act  by  actual 
treaty,  at  least  by  an  undertaking  which  prevailed  in  other  cases,  to  psevent 
an  Interpoler  from  becoming  Rijah  of  Bhurtpoor.    I  can,  I  believe,  open  the 
door  of  twenty  cases,  where  the  British  Government  have  interposed,  without 
having  half  t^  reason  which  can  be  pleaded  for  snch  interference.  In  this  in- 
stance.   Bttlwer  Singh,  the  then  Rajah,  was  sick,  and  wished  to  settle  the 
question  of  succession.    Some  differences  had  occurred  between  the  Compa- 
ny's political  agent  at  Delhi  and  him,  but  it  was  made  np.  Ttie  Naitivies  were 
apprised  of  the  circumstance  that  the  preceding  disagreement  was  forgotten, 
and  they  were  informed  that  the  Rijah  and  the  British  Government  were  upon 
iiendly  and  amicable  tenns.  The  treaty  wMch,  at  a  former  perUKl,  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Blarquis  of  Hastings,  appeared  not  to  have  been  made 
matter  of  publ»  entry — at  least,  so  the  Governor-General  said ;  kmt  the  series 
of  letters  which  had  passed  between  Sir  David  Ochterlony  and  the  Blarquis 
of  Hastings,  showed  that  they  concurred  in  opinion  as  to  what  riiould  be  done 
with  respect  to  Bhnrtpoof .    The  Rajah  wished  his  son,  Balwunt  Singh,  to 
have  the  peaceable  succession  to  the  dignity  which  he  then  held,  and  with 
that  view  he  applied  to  the  British  Government  for  a  HttatO,    or  dress 
of  investiture  for  the  boy.    This  was  granted,  and  the  kUkaiU  was  given  by 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony ;  the  British  Government,  thus  recognizing  the  youlfh  as  the 
son  and  heir  of  tbe-Riu<^h,  and  showing  their  friendship  to  the  latter  by  cen- 
cnrring  in  this  measure.     Tliis,  I  understand,  to  have  taken  place  aiiout  twenty 
days  before  the  death  of  the  Rig  ah,  Bulwer  Singh.  But  whi^ever  time  elapsed 
between  this  transaction  and  the  death  of  the  Rii^ah,  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  con- 
sidered that,  by  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  the  new  investiture  for  the 
Rajah *s  son,  and,  from  other  circumstances,  that  it  was  an  approved  measure ; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  recognise  the  present  Rajah  as  lieir-at-law  and 
sncccRSor  to  his  CEither.    The  Company  did  so  acknowledge  him ;  'when,  on 
the  8th  of  February  following,  the  death  of  the  Rajah  left  the  young  man  in 
possession  of  the  dignity  which  had  been  held  by  his  fether.  Was  this,  I  ask, 
more  than  the  British  Government  had  done  on  all  occasions  %    if  tlbiere  were 
any  Instances  where,  having  sanctioned  a  certain  succession,  the  British  Go- 
vernment had,  on  the  death  of  an  individual,  refiised  to  act  in  support  of  the 
person  whom  they  had  so  sanctioned,  I  have  no  recollection  of  them.    In  this 
case,  the  fact  was  illustrated,  that  the  resident  of  the  Company,  a  man  of  great 
eaperience,  who  had  filled  that  situation  for  twenty  years,  had,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  British  Government,  bound  that  Government  to  see  that  Bol- 
vunt  Singh  succeeded  his  ihther,  on  the  death  of  the  latter.    It  is  therefore 
perfectly  evident,  that  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  acted  on  the  occasion  conformably 
with  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  other  oases  of  the  same  nature.    The  step 
was  clearty  taken  to  present  the  breaking  out  of  war  on  account  of  a  disputed 
Sttccession  in  the  very  heart  of  our  territories,  which,  if  ever  begun,  it  was 
Impossible  for  any  man  to  say  where  it  would  end.    Bbartpoor  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  Company's  territory,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
keep  it  free  from  disturbance.    Sir  D.  Ochterlony  had  it  in  view  to  a^void  the 
renewal  of  a  circumstance,  of  which  every  man  must  be  aware,  on  refoienee 
to  what  had  occurred  in  1604-6. 

I  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  without  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  thcf  memory  of  Lord  Lake ;  but  it  is  notorious,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  was  then  carried  on,  Bhurtpoor  was  the  only  place  that  had  stopped 
his  career,  and  gave  a  check  to  the  Company's  army.  Such  was  the  effect 
«  dnoed  on  public  opinion  by  the  reverse  which  the  Company's  troops  there 
furred,  that  it  became  an  object  with  the  British  Government  to  prevent  a 
renowal  of  the  contest  at  Bhurtpoor,  unless  it  was  carried  on  in  rach  a  man- 
Mr  as  to  ensure  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.    I  am,  therefore,  satisfied  that 
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tbe  eoadnct  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  of  Sir  D.  Ochteiiony,  was  eX' 
pnssly  directed  to  tlie  prevention  of  liostilities.    They  felt  that  if  they  could 
^«8  had  been  done  in  other  cases)  bring  the  minor  \vithln  the  scope  of  British 
influence,  they  might,  by  degrees,  almalgaroate  that  territory  with  tlie  terri- 
tories of  tlie  Company,  and  thereby  reraoTe  the  reproach  which  our  fkilure 
before  Bhurtpoor  had  laid  us  open  to.     The  correspondence  between  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  and  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  clearly  demonstrated,  that  they 
were  united  in  opinion  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  pursued  with 
respect  to  Bhurtpoor ;  and  looking  to  the  correspondence,  1  think  it  is  too 
much  to  be  called  on  to  praise  Lord  Amherst  for  opposing  that  course  of 
policy  which  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  was  prepared  to  follow  when  the  moment  had 
arrived  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the 
Dreoeding  Governor-General.    For  my  part,  I  would  rather  pass  a  vote  of 
direct  censure  on  the  noble  Lord,  which  would  be  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, than  agree  to  this  absurd  motion  of  thanks.    The  noble  Lord  deserved 
censure,  not  praise,  for  the  part  he  took,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  D. 
Ochteriony  and  of  his  .Council.    I  see  no  reason  for  thanking  Lord  Amherst 
for  his  subsequent  conduct,  what  had  been  effected  was  not  owing  to  him,  but 
to  the  gallantry  of  our  troops.     When  Lord  Amherst  could  no  longer  op- 
pose the  opinion  of  his  Council,  he  adopted  those  measures  which  Sir  D. 
Ochteriony  had  formerly  advised.    His  L.ordship  had  done  every  thiag  to 
thwart  his  conduct, — and  now,  forsooth,  the  Courtis  called  on  to  thank  him 
for  his  **  forbearance.**    In  March   1825,  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  communicated  to 
the  Government  the  fact,  that  on  the  death  of  the  Rajah,  a.i  attempt  had  been 
made  by  Duijunt  Sal,  a  cousin  of  the  newRiyah,  to  ffet  possession  of  Bhurt- 
poor ;  that  the  citadel  had  been  attacked  and  captured ;  and  that  the  usurper 
had  seized  upon  the  young  Rajah,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  fortress,  contrary  to  the  arrangements  which  went  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  son  of  Bulder  Singh,  and  contrary  to  the  express  wish  and  po- 
licy of  the  British  Government.     The  consequence  was,  that  Sir  D.  Och- 
teriony assembled  a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  usurper. 
Now,  if  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  had  the  power  of  ordering  troops  to  assemble  as 
he  had  done,  did  it  not  behove  the  Court  to  weigh  well  the  circumstance, 
before  they  agree  to  a  vote  that  reflects  on  his  conduct,  particularly  whan 
they  consider  the  manner  in  which  negociations  were  carried  on  in  India — 
that  was,  backed  by  a  military  force  ?    Could  any  man  say  that  the  vigour 
and  energy  which  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  had  displayed  in  preparing  to  proceed 
to  Bhurtpoor,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  negociation,  he  having  a  body  of 
troops  in  readiness  to  enforce  his  demands,  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
a  very  powerful  effect?    Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Durjunt 
SaVs  proceedings,  Sir  D.  Ochteriony  proclaimed  him  an  usurper — a  murderer — 
and  an  enemy  to  his  family,  and  he  got  together  a  body  of  troops  to  drive 
him  out  of  Bhurtpoor.    Is  there,   I  will  ask,  a  man  in  this  Court  with  any 
experience  of  Indian  affairs,  who  will  believe  that  Sir  D.  Ochteriony,  aided 
by  that  force,  which,  from  what  has  been  read  by  my  hon.'Frierid,  (Doctor 
Gilchrist,)  has  been  admitted  by  the  Government  itself  to  be  highly  respecta- 
ble, would  not,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  proceed,  have  effected  the  object 
he  had  in  view  ?    His  success  was  certain,  when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
authority  of  the  usurper  had  scarcely  been  assumed,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst  the  troops  in  Bhurtpoor,  part 
of  whom  were  in  favour  of,  while  another  portion  of  them  declared  against 
the  usurper.    Under  these  circumstanceji,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  a  man  I  have  met  in  this  country,  who  has  communicated  with  me  from 
India,  who  is  not  of  opinion  that  if  Sir  David  Ochteriony  had  been  allowed 
to  move  down  to  Bhurtpoor  with  his  troops,  he  would  have  carried  the  for- 
tress.   For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  sure  of  what  the  event  would  have  been 
in  the  then  state  of  affairs.    The  power  and  authority  of  the  usurper  were 
not  at  that  time  fixed  and  established, — and  there  existed  an  angry  dispu*^ 
between  the  troops  in  the  fort.  ^9^ 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  there  is  not  a  man  with  whom  I  have  oem= ' 
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monicated,  who  does  not  conscientiously  believe  and  declare,  that  if  prompt 
measures  had  been  resorted  to,  the  British  troops  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  have  obtained  possession  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  freed  Bulwunt  Singh 
from  his  thaldrom. 

It  now  comes  to  be  considered  in  what  situation  we  have  been  placed  by 
the  "  forbearance"  of  Lord  Amherst.  The  Court  of  Directors  calls  it  "  for- 
bearance ;'*  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  pusillanimity,  arisiug  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Native  Courts  are  carried 
on,  and  the  way  in  which  disturbances  arising  in  those  Courts  could  be  most 
effectually  quelled.  I  scarcely  know  what  epithet  to  apply,  to  mark  with 
sufficient  force  the  ignorance  with  which  Lonl  Amherst  has  acted,  and  the 
arrogance  he  has  manifested  in  opposing  his  opinion  to  that  of  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  and  of  his  own  Council ;  because  it  was  only  by  consulting  the 
opinions  of  men  who  have  been  long  on  the  spot  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive 
at  a  just  judgment;  and  yet  Lord  Amherst  chose  to  reject  such  opinions,  and 
to  act  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  with  a  force  so  respectable  as  that  which  he  had  collected,  as- 
sisted by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and  supported  as  he  would  have  been 
by  a  portion  of  the  troops  within  the  fortress,  must  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining whatever  terms  he  might  have  thought  proper  to  have  demanded. 
Sir  David  Ochterlony*8  confidence  of  success  was  quite  clear,  from  his 
letter  of  the  26th  April,  in  which  he  observed  that,  had  the  orders  of  the  Go- 
vernment arrived  a  few  days  later,  matters  would  have  been  brought  **  to  an 
amicable  and  honourable  conclusion.**  Sir  David  Ochterlony  felt,  that,  had 
be  been  suffered  to  proceed,  every  thing  would  have  been  armnged  in  favour 
of  Bulwunt  Singh,  the  rightful  Rajah.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  might  not  have  been  mistaken,  (hear)  ;  but  I  think  that  his  con- 
duct, looking  to  the  opinions  of  the  Natives,  and  marking  the  usual  course  of 
Indian  policy,  was  right,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Amherst  were 
wrong.  I  hate  vacillating  mea^iures.  If  a  Government  have  a  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,  let  them  manfully  declare  it,  and  endeavour  to  effect  it  in  the 
most  prompt  manner.  The  Governor-General  in  his  despatch,  stating  his 
reasons  for  disapproTing*  of  the  proceedings  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  used 
the  following  expression  : — *'  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  but  a  case  of  the  most 
indispensable  emergency  could  have  justified  our  ordering;  into  the  field  the 
small  force  which  we  had  at  that  tipie  disposable  in  Upper  India,  and  the  en- 
gaging in  fresh  hostilities  ;  the  duration  and  extent  of  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  with  any  certainty,  when  the  season  of  the  hot  winds  had 
actutmy  commenced.  We  could  not  view  the  occurrences  at  Bhurtpoor  as 
constituting  any  such  emergency  ;  nor  mere  we  prepared  to  admit  that  we 
were  bound  by  any  engagements^  express  or  implied,  to  support  the  acces- 
sion qf  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Bhurtpoor  Rajah^  by  our  immediate  resort  to 
armsy  at  all  hazards,  and  without  any  r^erence  to  time^  circumstances^ 
and  consideration  qf  general  expediency.*^ 

This  is  a  pretty  statement.  Why,  good  God !  they  all  knew  that  our  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  Native  Powers  of  India,  depended,  in  most  instances, 
on  engagements  not  half  so  strong  as  those  by  which  we  were  bound  to  the 
lawful  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor!  Why  therefore  should  Lord  Amherst  have  in- 
dulged in  insinuations  of  this  kind,  implying,  as  they  did,  a  censure  on  the 
proceedings  of  an  old  and  experienced  Commander  ?  His  LoiMship  went  on 
in  a  similar  strain  to  say : — **  Besides,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  has  evidently 
acted  upon  the  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  information  regarding  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.**  Why,  so  far  from  this  being  correct,  I  would  under- 
take to  say,  that  if  there  be  any  man  in  India  in  perfect  possession  of  the  ne- 
cessary information,  that  man  is  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who  was  on  the  spot 
for  twenty  years. 

Ifls  Lordship  proceeded : — "No  call  had  been  made  by  him  (Sir  David 
Ochterlony)  on  Durjunt  Sal,  for  an  explanation  of  his  views  and  conduct, 
and  we  were  consequently  wholly  ignorant  both  as  to  what  plea  he  might  have 
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to  offer  in  justification  of  the  apparent  violence  of  bis  proceedings,  and  like" 
wise  what  object  he  professed  in  exciting  disturbances.** 

Now  I  ask,  was  it  fair  to  assert  thit  Sir  David  Ochterlony  did  not  make  a 
call  for  explanation  on  Durjunt  Sal  ?  He  did  make  that  call ;  but  he  well 
knew,  that  if  he  made  it  without  having  an  imposing  force  at  hand,  it  would 
be  useless.  He  knew  in  that  case  he  might  as  well  speak  to  the  idle  winds  ; 
but  suppose  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Indian  Government  had  been  unanimous  in 
proceeding  to  hostilities,  would  it  not  have  been  their  duty  in  the  Hrst  place, 
to  have  allowed  a  trial  of  negociation,  backed  by  the  force  which  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  had  assembled,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  any 
proposition  which  he  or  the  Government  might  make  ?  If  this  plan  had  been 
adopted,  the  British  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
contest  (their  demands  being  conceded),  with  much  more  honour  and  credit 
than  they  afterwards  could  do,  considering  the  situation  in  which  they  were 

S laced.  I  can  state  an  instance  which  most  fully  bears  out  the  propriety  of 
ir  David  Ochterlony's  proceedings,  and  where  the  adoption  of  measures 
similar  to  those  pursued  by  that  gallant  officer  was  pointed  out  as  the  solitary 
mode  of  preventing  disastrous  consequences.  I  recollect,  indeed  I  was  pre- 
sent when  a  negociation  was  attempted  with  the  Rajah  of  Calicut.  This  in- 
dividual manfully  asserted  that  he  could  not  consent  to  any  negociation  which 
would  not  convince  the  Indian  world  that  he  was  not  a  coward.  **  It  is  (said 
the  Rajah)  necessary  tliat  I  should  retain  ray  character — ^that  of  a  brave  sol- 
dier— and  with  that  view,  I  must  convince  the  people,  that  I  yielded  only  to 
force  and  the  pressure  of  the  occasion.**  Now,  I  am  convinced  (said  Mr. 
Hume)  that  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  in  assembling  a  body  of  troops,  acted  in 
accoraance  with  that  very  feeling  and  principle. 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  could  not  tell  what  the  Government  thought  respect- 
ing the  motives  of  his  conduct ;  but  it  certainly  was  the  most  unfair  thing  that 
could  be  conceived,  to  say,  that  he  did  not  understand  his  own  plans,  or  know 
what  he  was  about,  when  he  marched  his  troops  towards  Bhurtpoor,  stating 
that  he  would,  thus  supported,  go  there  and  negociate,  if  he  were  allowed  so 
to  do  by  the  Government.    On  that  ground  I  contend  that  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony has  been  most  injuriously  treated,  and  the  character  of  that  gallant  offi- 
cer would  necessarily  suffer,  if  the  Proprietors  agreed  to  the  vote  wMch  they 
were  called  oo  to  give.    If  the  whol^  of,  the  Bhurtpoor  business  could  Imve 
been  amicably  settled  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  1,  for  one,  cannot  agree  to  a 
rote  of  thanks  to  the  Governor-General,  bttcause  instead  of  supporting  the 
decisive  and  energetic  measures  which  Sir  David  Ochterlony  long  had  set  on 
foot,   in  defence  of  British  faith,  honour  and  character,  he  thought  fit  to 
countermand  them.    Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  acquainted  with  every  thing 
connected  with  Bhurtpoor.    He  knew  that  *•"  forbearance^**  or  what  I  would 
call  *'  want  of  decision,'*  would  end,  as  it  did  eventually,  in  protracted  hos- 
tilities and  loss  of  human  blood.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  loss  attending  the 
subjection  of  Bhurtpoor ;  but  had  Sir  David  Ochlerlony*s  plans  been  cariied 
into  effect,  it  might  have  been  avoided.    When  Sir  David  Ochterlony  order- 
ed those  troops  to  ftiarch,  the  fortress  was  in  a  defenceless  state.    Tlie  ram- 
parts were  out  of  repair — there  was  no  water  in  the  ditch — ^the  force  within 
the  walls  were  divided  in  opinion :  a  part  of  them  being  attached  to  the  young 
heir,  and  the  remainder  favourable  to  the  usurper's  authority.    If  at  that  mo- 
ment Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  appeared  before  the  place,  it  must  undoubt- 
edly have  fallen,  with  not  one-tentn  of  the  trouble  which  afterwards  occurred 
in  its  investment.    Instead  of  that  course,  however,  Lord  Amherst  proceeded 
on  the  principle  of  **  forbearance,**  yet  all  he  did  was  to  give  the  enemy  time 
to  deepen  the  ditch,  to  raise  ramparts,  and  to  procure  troops.    The  conse- 
quence ultimately  was,  that  the  fortress  sustained  a  siege'of  six  weeks,  attended, 
perhaps,  with  as  much  loss  as  was  ever  suffered  at  any  sieze  in  India.  Are  you. 
Gentlemen,  not  to  consider  the  expense  occasioned  by  this  procrastinating  po- 
licy ?    Durjunt  Sal,  with  his  usurped  power,  and  having  possiession  of  a 
strong  hold,  could,  it  was  clear,  muster  about  him  all  the  disaffected  troops 
In  the  country,  and  therefore  it  must  appear  evident,  that  it  was  impossible 
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to  retake  the  fortress,  and  to  do  justice  toBalwunt  Biogh,  without  nsbg  ab- 
solute force. 

The  despatch,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  stated,  however,  that  Sir  D. 
Ochtcriony  had  no  right  to  act  as  he  had  done,  though  the  result  proved  t'.mt 
his  view  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  have  been  adopted  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect. I  was  extremely  sorry  when  Durjunt  Sal  was  called  on  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  that  mere  words  of  course — **  that  he  did  not  mean  to  usurp  the  nyah- 
ship," — should  have  imposed  on  the  Governor-General.  A  few  days,  how- 
ever, had  only  elapsed  when  that,  which  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  had  anticipated, 
came  to  pass.  The  usurper,  after  endeavouring  to  throw  blame  on  Ram  Rut- 
tun,  the  uncle  of  the  young  Rajah,  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest,  when  Bhurt- 
poor  was  seized  upon,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  to  which  he 
signed  his  name  as  Rajah,  and  claimed  the  whole  power  and  authority  con- 
nected with  that  situation.  This  was  only  a  few  days  ailer  the  Governor- 
General,  in  consequence  of  Durjunt  Sal's  representations,  had  actually  ac- 
corded him  his  confidence.  At  the  Wipe  he  made  those  felse  representations, 
the  usurper  was  laying  his  plan  to  seize  on  the  Government,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  treasure  in  the  fort.  If  Lord  Amherst  had  permitted  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  to  proceed,  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  would  have  been  rescued  from  the 
gripe  of  the  usurper.  But  it  was  this  very  act  of  '*  forbearance,"  for  which 
you  are  required  to  thank  Lord  Amherst,  that  enabled  him  to  consolidate  his 
power,  and  to  make  use  of  the  immense  treasure  which  was  in  the  fort ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  had  not  been  taken  into  the  account.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  said, 
**  I  deem  it  wise  to  secure  the  friendship  of  this  State  by  guarding  the  regular 
succession  of  the  Rfgah ;  because  the  treasure  in  the  fortress  is  immense,  and, 
if  it  gets  into  unft-iendly  hands,  it  never  can  be  used  in  any  other  way  but  in 
hostilities  against  us.  Therefore  I  think  it  prudent,  and  politic  and  wise,  to 
secure  a  good  understanding  with  the  lawful  Prince."  Sir  D.  Ochtoriony's 
pmdea^  told  him  that,  if  the  Company  had  the  Rajah  under  their  protection, 
they  would  probably  receive  some  of  the  treasure,  withwhieh  they  might  pay 
their  debts,  or  which  they  might  expend  for  some  other  useful  purpose.  This 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  laying  it  out  for  bands  for  riral  brothers,  as 
had  been  done.  Lord  Amherst  did  not  foresee  that  which  appeared  clear  to  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony ;  viz.,  that  this  delay,  or  forbeaiance,  would  oceasion  risk  and 
peril  to  the  whole  of  their  ultimate  proceedings.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  knew 
well,  involved  in  war,  as  the  Company  were  in  another  quarter,  that  energy 
and  decision  should  be  manifested,  and  this  he  distinctly  stated  in  his  letter  of 
the  35th  of  April  1625,  in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Governor- 
General.  He  there  says,  **  I  considered  that  every  moment's  delay  was  sub- 
mission to  disgrace ;  and,  I  feel  that  a  few  days*  delay  in  the  arrival  of  your 
express  would  have  brought  matters  to  an  amicable  and  honourable  conclu- 
sion." Sir  David  Ochterlony  observed  elsewhere,  '*  that  the  course  proposed 
by  the  Governor-General  could  not  be  followed  without  placing  In  peril,  the 
best  interasts  of  the  Company."  I,  therefore,  for  one,  cannot  agree  to  an  ap- 
proval of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst,  opposed,  as  it  is,  to  the  safe  and  long 
tried  experience  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony. 

What  that  gallant  ofllcer  foretold,  had  actually  happened,  and  six  months 
after  his  energetic  measures  had  been  defeated,  the  Government  was  obliged 
to  carry  into  effect  that  which  he  had  advised.  Durjunt  Sal  and  his  brother, 
it  appeared,  opposed  each  other  ;  they  marshalled  around  them  as  many  ad- 
hereqts  as  their  means  would  maintain.  One  of  them  was  stationed  near  the 
fort,  and  the  other  in  It.  This  state  of  things  was  allowed  tA  continue  for 
three  months ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  new  circumstance  had  oc- 
oorfed— what  proceeding  had  taken  place — ^that  was  not  in  existence  for 
months  before,  which  stirred  up  Lord  Amherst  to  sanction  hostilities  at  the 
time  he  did.  I  contend  tluit  nothing  had  occurred  of  a  nov«l  character,  but 
that  the  self  same  causes  for  warfare  existed  for  months  before. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  not  one  circumstance  had  changed  up  to  that  time 
from  the  moment  when  Sir  David  Ochterlony  could  have  settled  tho  business 
amicably.    The  enemy,  to  bo  sure,  had  boon  afforded  sixmoaths  to  make  pr*- 
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urations  for  his  defence.  I  should  wish  to  know  then,  what  new  circa»- 
«tance  induced  the  Governor-General  to  chang^e  the  opinion  which  he  expressed 
to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  on  the  16th  of  Septemher,  when  he  said,  that  the 
Company  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  going  on  at  Bhurtpoor.  If 
the  riTal  hands  had  ravaged  the  country,  or  become  in  any  other  way  offen- 
sive and  dangerous  to  us,  that  would  have  afforded  a  new  ground  for  inter- 
ference on  our  part.  But  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  such  fact.  We  must 
then  come  to  this  important  conclusion,  that  Lord  Amherst  having  counter- 
manded the  wise  measures  adopted  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  for  settling  the 
disputes  at  Bhurtpoor  without  bloodshed,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  Com- 
pany was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ava,  did,  after  allowing  six  months  of  pre- 
paration to  the  usurper,  without  any  change  of  circumstances,  (hostilities 
with  Ava  still  continuing  in  a  more  doubtful  shape  than  ever,)  thought  fit  to 
direct  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress.  His  lordship 
then,  considered  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  the  existing  disturbances  in 
Bhurtpoor,  although  only  six  months  before  he  had  said  that  we  had  no  right 
to  interfere.  He  now  directed  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  support  the  rightful 
prince ;  before  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  rightful  prince.  He 
nirther  directed  that  the  usurper  should  be  expelled,  and  a  regency  appointed 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince.  All  these  things  were  in  opposition 
to  his  former  declared  opinion,  and  yet  I  can  discover  no  ground  for  the 
change  in  his  sentiments.  The  conduct  of  his  Lordship  certainly  justifies  me 
in  saying,  that  he  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  operations  against  Bhurtpoor  were  conducted,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  one  word  of  blame.  In  the  subsequent  votes  to  the  officers 
*  and  troops,  I  fully  concur.  I  am  willing  to  give  them  my  humble  praise  for 
their  conduct  in  the  difficult  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  im- 
prudence, the  ignorance,  and  the  vacillation  Tl  do  not  know  what  term  to 
give  it)  of  Lord  Amherst.  If  any  Proprietor  thinks  proper  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  Lord  Amherst,  I  will  join  him*  I  think  his  measures  were  ill- 
timed,  and  altogether  intended  to  mark  his  disrespect  for  Sir  D.  Ochterlony. 
No  man  present  will,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  cast  any  stigma  on  the  memory  of 
that  gallant  officer,  alter  I  have  read  to  them  a  general  order  pnblished  at  his 
death  by  the  same  Lord  Amherst,  who  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  im- 
pugning his  talents,  intellecto,  and  ahilities  for  his  situation.  The  order  to 
which  I  allude,  is  as  follows  :— 

«*  PolUieal  DepaHment,  JuUfSld,  182d. 

'*  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  in' Council  has  learnt  with 
great  sorrow  the  demise  of  Major-General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Resident  in 
Mulwah  and  Rajpootana.  This  melaucholy  event  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  instant  at  Meerut,  whither  he  had  proceeded  for  the  benefit  of 
change  of  air. 

'*  On  the  eminent  military  services  of  Mfgor-General  Ochterlony  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  dilate.  They  have  been  acknowledged  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  by  successive  Governments ;  they  justly  earned  a  special  and 
fubstantial  reward  from  the  Honourable  East  India  Company;  they  have 
been  recognized  with  expressions  of  admiration  and  applause  by  the  British 
Pau'liament,  and  they  have  been  honoured  with  the  signal  marks  of  the  appro- 
bation of  his  sovereign. 

'*  With  the  name  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  are  associated  many  of  the 
proudest  recollections  of  the  Bengal  army ;  and  to  the  renown  of  splendid 
Achievements,  he  added,  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honour  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Bath,  the  singular  felicity  of  opening  to  his  gallant  compa- 
nions an  access  to  those  tokens  of  royal  favour  which  are  the  dearest  objects 
of  a  soldier*s  ambition. 

**  The  diplomatic  qualifications  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  were  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  military  talents.  To  an  admirably  vigorous  intellect  and 
consummate  address,  he  united  the  essential  requisites  of  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Native  character,  language,  and  manners.    The  confidence  which 
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Hn  Ooiemment  reposed  in  an  individiial,  gifted  with  saeh  rmre  eDdowmeoti^ 
was  eTinced  by  the  high  and  responsible  sitoations  which  he  successively 
filled,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  d  scharged'  with  eminent  ability  and  adTan- 
tage  to  the  public  interests." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Lord  Amherst  spoke  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
employed  cTerv  means  to  lessen  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
treatment  which  that  gallant  CHBcer  received  led  to  his  death.  He  died  broken 
hearted,  not  only  on  account  of  the  disgrace  which  he  conceived  to  tiave  been 
inflicted  upon  himself,  but  also  because  he  anticipated  the  most  lamentable 
consequences  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  from  the  system  which  the 
Governor-General  was  pursuing.  The  Court  should  consider  that  the 
friends  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  are  not  present  to  repel  the  charge  which,  I 
say,  this  resolution  brings  against  him.  For  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Amherst  is  virtually  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  On  the 
grounds  which  I  have  stated,  I  shall  give  my  unqualified  opposition  to  the 
motion,  and  I  hope  the  Court  will  support  me. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  will  give  my  hon.  Friend  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
the  pledge  which  he  made  to  support  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Lord  Amherst.  I  move  a  vote  of  censure  upon  his  Lordship,  because  I  once 
belonged  to  the  Bengal  army,  upon  a  distinguished  member  of  which  Lord 
Amherst  has  cast  such  obloquy.  I  am  not  afraid  to  come  forward  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  have  suffered  so  much  in  the  course  of  my  peregrination  in  the 
world,  that  I  have  learnt  to  put  all  kinds  of  opposition  and  oppression  at  de- 
fiance ;  I  am  conscious  that  1  am  acting  uprightly,  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
Company.  If  Lord  Amherst  had  delayed  six  months  before  he  invaded  tho 
Burmese  territories,  it  would  have  been  of  much  greater  consequeuee  to  the 
interests  of  the  Company  than  the  five  or  six  days*  delay  which  he  said  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  ought  to  have  made.  I  stand  up  on  this  occasion  for  the 
reputation  of  a  brother  officer  of  the  Bengal  army.  It  shall  not  go  forth  to 
the  world,  that  because  that  brave  officer  is  dead,  and  has  no  longer  any  fkvourt 
to  bestow,  not  one  person  would  rise  to  defend  his  character  and  move  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  Lord  Amherst  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  Bhurtpoor.  I 
have  read  all  the  papers,  and  the  more  I  have  read  the  more  have  I  been  con- 
vinced that  if  we  nave  reason  to  find  fault  with  Lord  Amherst  with  respect  to 
the  Burmese  war,  we  have  twenty  times  as  much  cause  to  blame  him  for  his 
conduct  regarding  Bhurtpoor.  Sir  David  Ochterlony  could  have  taken  the 
fortress  by  a  eoup-de-main.  It  certainly  might  have  produced  mischief  if  he 
had  not  succeeded ;  but  it  appears  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

There  has  been  a  doctrine  broached  in  this  Court  which  I  was  sorry  to  hear, 
namely,  that  we  should  yield  a  slavish  submission  to  the  executive  power. 
An  hon.  Proprietor  stated  that  he  would  support  the  opinion  of  the  executive 
because  they  must  be  better  acquainted  than  he  was  with  the  fbcts  of  the  case. 
I  will  not  pin  my  fidth  to  the  sleeve  of  any  man.  Such  a  doctrine  may  suit 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  but  whilst  I  can  stand  on  my  legs,  or 
move  my  tongue,  I  will  challenge  any  improper  act  which  the  executive  body 
may  perform,  and  hold  up  both  my  hands  against  it.  I  think  the  resolution 
ben>re  the  Court  will,  if  carried,  jcast  an  indelible  Mot  on  the  memory  of  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer.  Would  to  God  that  he  were  now  living,  that  honours 
might  be  conferred  upon  him.  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  Company's 
officers  that  they  are  thrown  into  the  back  ground  by  the  King's  officers, 
who,  they  think,  snatch  from  them  the  honours  which  they  ought  to  have. 
It  is  uqjust  to  the  King's  officers  to  entertain  any  such  feelings,  and  the 
result  must  be  prejudici^  to  the  interests  of  the  Company.  An  able  pam- 
phlet has  lately  been  written  by  a  King's  officer,  whlcn  set  this  matter  in  a 
clear  point  of  view.  This  pamphlet  ought  to  be  read  by  all  the  Companv's 
officers,  and  if  they  can  refute  the  statements  contained  in  it,  thf  y  had  a  mir 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Until  that  be  done,  I  think  the  King's  officers  have 
resonable  ground  for  complaint,  and  it  becomes  the  Company  to  do  them 
justice,  and  not  to  keep  in  their  service  a  large  discontented  military  foroe^ 
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This  ia  a  subject  wMeh  should  occupy  the  attention  of  this  Court,  bit  wv 
have  ftlwuys  been  so  suptne  with  respect  to  all  that  concerns  our  interestsv 
that  the  GoYernroent  found  H  necessary  to  establish  a  Board  of  Commissioa* 
era,  to  superintend  our  affairs,  which  now  divided  the  patronage  with  tho 
executive  body.  If  this  court  had  done  its  duty,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  .of  a  Board  of  Control  \  and  if  we  had  not  kept  the  loaves  and  fishes  for 
•urselves,  we  might  have  left  them  to  our  executive  body.  There  are  not 
less  than  2900  Proprietors,  and  yet  bow  few  are  present  to  consider  this  great 
question,  by  which  we  are  to  raise  one  man  to  the  skies,  and  to  sink  another 
brave  officer  under  the  weight  of  a  load  of  obloquy.  In  looking  at  the  list 
of  Proprietors  who  haTe  read  the  papers,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  question  before  us,  I  found  only  seven  names  inscriljed  as  having  done 
DO.  This  is  a  proof  of  great  suplneness  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietors.  If 
men  in  power  are  not  watched  over  and  checked  they  are  sure  to  do  wrong. 
History  proves  this  foct,  and  in  support  of  it  1  may  refer  you  even  to  the 
Bible.  The  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  when  possessed  of  power,  became 
•ne  of  the  vilest  animals  that  ever  lived.  Our  executive  body  are  not  better 
than  David  was.  If  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  another  roau*8  wife,  our 
executive  body  ought  not  to  be  trusted  on  all  occasions,  {Laughter,  and 
grief  q/*  Order,)  1  am  standing  up  in  defence  of  a  brave  man,  who  has 
passed  the  best  part  of  a  long  life  in  our  service,  and  I  fear  the  face  of  no 
man.  These  orderly  gentlemen  are  frequently  most  disorderly,  for  they 
interrupt  by  their  storms  the  severity  of  rational  debate.  I  hope  soon  to  see 
more  spirit  and  manliness  displayed  in  this  Court  than  has  been  for  many 
years.  We  are  approaching  a  crisis  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  Com- 
pany. If  Lord  Amherst  has  been  wrong  in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
bring  about  even  a  successful  issue,  we  ought  not  to  pass  him  a  vote  of 
thai^.  I  will  now  put  it  ip  the  power  of  my  hon.  Friend  to  redeem  his  pledge, 
by  moving  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Amherst,  for  his  conduct  respecting 
Bhurtpoor. 

Hie  Chairican  said,  that  as  this  was  an  Amendment  to  the  original  motion, 
it  W88  necessary  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  writing. 
Doctor  QiLCBRiST  then  wrote  the  following  Amendmoit ; 
**  That  this  Court,  on  mature  consideration  of  the  papers  submitted  to  it, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  in  his 
forbearance  to  proceed  against  the  usurper  of  Bhurtpoor,  at  the  time  that  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  ordered  troops  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  attackhig  him, 
deserves  our  decided  disapprobation  and  censure.*' 
Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  amendment. 

General  Thori^ton.^— I  am  quite  as  unwilling  as  the  learned  Doctor,  to 
support  our  executive  body,  when  I  think  that  they  are  wrong.  It  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  differ  very  often  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  always 
gave  me  much  concern  to  do  so.  It  now  affbrds  me  considerable  pleasure  to 
state,  that  I  agree  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  to  the  propriety  of  thank- 
ing Lord  Amherst,  in  one  instance,  for  his  forbearance ;  and  in  the  other,  for 
the  spirit  and  activity  with  which  he  carried  on  the  war.  I  have  paid  great 
attention  to  both  debates,  and  I  think  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen,  on  a  former  day,  clearly  proved,  that  the  measures  which  Lord  Am- 
herst adopted  against  the  Burmese  were  absolutely  necessary.  He  showed 
that  the  Burmese  were  continually  making  aggressions,  and  committing  cruel- 
ties, to  which  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop.  The  forbearance  which  had 
been  exercised  by  former  Governments,  had  not  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  humanity  required  that  decisive  measures  shoidd  be  resorted  to.  In  com- 
mencing war  against  the  Burmese,  I  think  Lord  Amherst  acted  properly.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  war  was  undertaken  at  an  improper  time  ;  but  a  gal- 
lant officer,  (Sir  John  Malcolm,)  whose  book  has  been  quoted,  stated,  he  did 
not  know  that  the  time  selected  was  an  improper  lime'.  This  being  the  case, 
I  am  j  ustified  in  iuppoHng,  that  the  war  was  undertaken  at  a  proper  time.  (19) 

(19)  This  is  certainly  a  new  mode  of  deduction :  the  argument  may  be  easy 
and  convenient :  but  it  is  neither  very  logical  nor  convincing. 
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The  gallant  officer  made  a  speech,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Court  in  general,  and  I  think  tie  showed,  that  Lord  Araherst*s  conduct  had 
been  perfectly  correct.  After  the  many  able  speeches  which  have  been  made, 
I  will  not  detain  the  Court  longer  than  is  necessary,  but  will  come  at  once  to 
the  question  before  us.  .Nobody  can  have  a  higher  opinion  than  I  entertain  of 
the  talents  of  the  late  Sir  David  Ochterlony — ^he  deserved  all  the  praise  which 
can  be  given  hira  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  he  or  any  other  man 
should  be  always  in  the  right.  It  appears  to  me,  that  he  was  hasty  in  his  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  Bhurtpoor.  I  give  Lord  Amherst  credit  for  display- 
ing forbearance  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Whea  he  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  resort  to  force,  he  sent  forth  an  army  in  a  proper  manuer,  and  their 
exertions  have  been  attended  with  such  signal  success,  as  I  think  we  ought  all 
to  reyoice  at.  I  think  that  for  his  conduct  on  both  occasions,  his  Lordship 
deserves  our  thanks ;  I  must,  therefore,  vote  against  the  Amendment,  and  for 
the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Cu/LRLEs  Mills— (a  Director).^-!  had  hoped  that  the  obvious  merits  of 
the  present  question,  as  well  as  the  glorious  situation  of  affairs  in  India,  woold 
have  rendered  tin  discussion  of  to-day  very  short.  The  hon.  Member  who 
opened  the  debate  (x>f  r.  Hume)  said,  that  where  argument  was  wanting,  abuse 
could  easily  be  resorted  to.  Now,  I  think,  that  from  the  beginniuff  to  the 
end  of  Lord  Amherst's  career,  abase  has  been  most  liberally  bestowed  on  his 
Lordship  in  this  Court.  It  really  does  appear  to  me,  that  his  Lordship  if 
blamed  only  because  he  has  done  more  than  was  expected  from  him.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  seem  to  feel  great  regret  that  their  doleful  prophecies  have 
Dot  been  fulfilled — ^that  all  their  anticipations  of  defeat  and  disgrace  have  not 
been  followed  by  victory  and  glory.  I  certainly  had  hoped  that  some  of  those 
persons  ^ho,  without  giving  Lord  Amherst  time  for  a  fair  trial,  denounced 
him  as  incapable,  would  have  embraced  the  present  opportunity  of  generously 
expressing  their  conviction  of  their  error,  and  have  added  their  testimony  in 
favour  of  his  Lordship's  merits.  They  have,  however,  thought  fit  to  adopt  a 
different  line  of  conduct,  and  seem  determined  to  pursue  his  Lordship  with 
a  malignity  of  feeling  for  which  I  am  totally  unable  to  account.  The  quesdoii 
before  the  Court,  so  far  as  Lord  Amherst's  merits  are  concerned,  has  been  left 
entirely  untouched.  By  the  measures  which  he  adopted,  he  has  placed  the 
British  arms  in  India  in  the  most  glorious  situation  possible.  The  fall  of 
Bhurtpoor  has  contributed  more  to  the  stability  of  our  empire  in  India  than 
any  event  which  has  occurred  for  a  long  course  of  years.  I  speak  this  on  the 
authority  of  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country.  I  hope  that  the 
hon.  Meinber  who  commenced  the  debate,  and  who  appears  to  me  to  betray 
towards  Lord  Amherst  a  most  unjust  and  ungenerous  feeling,  will  stay  out  the 
discussion,  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  impression  which  his  attack 
will  produce  on  the  Court.  Lord  Amherst  has  received  from  his.  Sovereign 
proud  marks  of  distinction.  Ministers  have  stated  their  intention  of  pro- 
posing the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  him.  We  have  already  passed  him  a  vote 
of  thimks  for  his  conduct  vnth  respect  to  the  Burmese  war  by  a  triumphant 
miuority,  and,  I  trust,  that  our  vote  on  the  present  occasion  will  not  be  len 
fiirourable  to  his  Lordship.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Charles  Forbes. — I  congratulate  the  Court  upon  silence  having  at  la^t 
been  broken  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar.  The  hon.  Chairman  has,  both  upon 
the  present  occasion  and  at  the  last  Court,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  without 
eoDdeseending  to  state  any  grounds  for  that  proceeding.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  now  refer  me  to  the  book  before  him,  and  will 
say,  that  on  the  last  occasion  I  might,  if  I  had  pleased,  have  referred  to  a 
whole  cart-load  of  impers  for  the  grounds  npon  wiiich  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  thought  proper  to  bestow  these  extravagant  praises  on  Lord  Amherst. 
I  must,  however,  protest  against  being  called  upon  to  wade  throngb^he  masa 
of  documents  laid  before  us,  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  t^t  purpose,  f 
think  that  both  these  motions  would  have  been  properly  proofed  by  a  mo- 
tion for  printing  the  papers  laid  before  us,  so  tnat  every  Proprietor  might 
hare  betn  enabled  to  come  to  an  honest  and  conscientious  Tote«    I  mainUda 
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that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Court,  or  one  hundredth  part  of  its  memberf, 
can  hare  made  themseWes  masters  of  the  subject  respecting  which  they  ar« 
called  upon  to  decide.  I  have  heard  nothing  upon  this  occasion  which  can  induce 
ire  to  make  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  the  question.     I  could  have  wished,  that 
these  votes  of  thanks  tiad  not  been  introduced  in  the  manner  in  which  such 
things  are  usually  done  ;  namely,  by  reading  the  motion  proposed  to  be  sub- 
milted  to  us.     1  think,  that  the  persob  who  undertakes  to  bring  a  subject  of 
this  kind  before  us,  should  enter  into  a  foir  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which,  in  his  mind,  justify  him  in  calling  upon  us  to  assemble  and  concur  with 
him  in  the  vote  of  thanks.    I  should  like  to  know  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  Mr.  Canning,  if,  on  a  late  occasion,  he  had  risen,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  said,  ^*  I  more  an  address  to  his  Migesty,  in  reply  to  his  gra- 
cious message,  which  is,  as  usual,  merely  an  echo  of  that  message.    In  doing 
this,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  arguments  on  which 
I  found  this  motion,  but  shall  reserve  myself  till  I  hear  whether  any  of  you 
have  any  objections  to  make  to  it.**    It  appears  to  me,  that  the  usual  order  of 
proceeding,  has  been  reversed,  with  respect  to  the  present  motion.    We  are 
called  upon  to  vote  thanks,  without  being  told  upon  what  grounds.    In  former 
days,  ^it  would  be  happy  for  us  if  they  were  come  back,)  when  votes  of  ap- 
probation, or  censure,  were  proposed  in  this  Court,  they  were  preceded  by 
such  debates  as  I  think  are  wanting  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  this  was 
more  particularly  observed  in  those  cases  in  which  unanimity  had  not  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  Court  of  Directors.    I  think  that  those  Directors  who  have  not 
concurred  in  the  votes  which  have  been  proposed  to  us,  are  bound  in  duty  to 
the  Court,  and  in  honour  to  themselves,  to  stand  up  and  acquaint  the  Court 
with  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  differ  from  their  colleagues.    We 
have  been  told,  on  a  former  occasion,  by  an  hon.  Director,  whom  I  have  in 
my  eye,  that  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.   I  think  we  ought  to  know  the  nature  of  the  majority  which  the  hon. 
Director  alluded  to,  in  order  that  we  might  judge  whether  these  votes  have 
been  carried  by  a  majority  of  heads  or  a  majority  of  brains.     (Hear,  hear.) 
•I  should  like  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  talents  of  the  Directors  who  voted  for 
and  against  the  motion.    I  wish  to  see  the  Directors  rise,  one  by  one,  in  their 
places,  and  in  a  manly  and  straight-forward  manner,  avow  the  course  which 
they  have  pursued.    (Hear.)    I  have  heard  it  rumoured,  that  the  hon.  Direc- 
tor, to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  formed  one  of  the  small  minority  in  the 
Court  of  Directors.    If  that  be  the  case,  I  trust  that  the  hon.  Director  will 
rise  and  tell  us,  in  that  manly  manner  which  is  so  peniliar  to  him,  his  reasons 
for  not  agreeing  to  the  vote.    I  also  hope,  that  those  hon.  Directors  who  car- 
ried the  vote  against  his  opposition,  will  also  rise  and  state  to  the  Court, 
the  grounds  on  which  they  proceeded.    On  looking  behind  the  bar,  I  see  there 
are  not  above  a  third  of  i\e  Court  of  Directors  present.    On  the  former  day 
thisre  were  only  twelve  present ;  not  one  of  whom  held  up  his  hand  either  for 
or  against  the  motion.    I  hope  that,  before  we  come  to  a  decision  upon  this 
question,  we  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  some  information  as  to  which  of 
the  Directors  supported,  and  ^hlch  of  them  opposed  it.    I  give  tha  hon.  Di- 
rector, (Mr.  Mills,)  who  last  addressed  the  Court,  credit  for  the  straight-for- 
ward manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  Lord  Amherst. 
I  believe  that  he  has  entertained  similar  sentiments  from  the  commencement 
of  his  Ldrdship*s  administration,    I  trust,  that  the  hon.  Director  will  give 
those  who  differ  from  him,  and  call  in  question  his  Lord8hip*s  conduct,  equal 
credit  for  the  purity  of  iheir  motives.    (HeaVj  hear.)    When  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber spoke  of  malignity  being  exhibited  against  Lord  Amherst,  I  must,  in 
kindness,  suppose  that,  being  unaccustomed  to  address  the  Court,  (this  being, 
I  believe,  almost  his  maiden  speech),  he  was  hurried  into  stating  more  than 
be  intended,  or  was  warranteid  in  doing.    (Hear.)    For  my  own  part,  I  can 
conscientiously  disclaim  any  personal  feeling  towards  his  Lordship.    I  never 
had  any  acquaintance  with  him.    His  private  character  I  believe  to  be  highlr 
honourable.    From  all  I  can  learn,  a  more  amiable  and  excellent  man,  in  aU 
.the  relations  of  private  life,  does  not  exist.    It  would. have  given  me  greet 
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pleasure  if  1  coald  haye  conscientiously  placed  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  said, 
that  I  considered  Lord  Amherst  to  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this  Court.  It, 
howeyer,  does  appear  to  me,  that  tiis  Lbrdsbip,  fortunately,  has  been  more 
successful  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  or  than  any  one  dreamed  of.  Bat 
-what  difference  should  this  make  incur  estimate  of  the  policy  of  his  measures. 
If  1  mistake  not,  it  was  in  agitation,  only  twelve  months  ago,  to  recal  his 
Lordship,  and  to  send  out  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  his  successor.  If  I 
am  mistaken  on  this  point,  I  hope  the  hon.  Ctuiirman  will  set  me  right,  I 
put  a  question  upon  this  subject  to  the  Chair  on  a  former  occasion,  if  I  had 
added  an  t ,  and  put  it  to  the  Chairs,  I  might,  perhaps,  hare  had  a  different 
answer  from  that  which  I  received.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  perfectly  notorious, 
as  well  known  as  that  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  proposed  to  succeed  Lord  Amherst  in  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India. 
That  an  intimation  of  this  was  conveyed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  will  not 
say ;  but  the  existence  of  the  intention  cannot  be  denied.  What  then  has 
occasioned  so  great  a  change  of  opinion  with  respect  to  Lord  Amherst  ?  The 
termination  of  the  war  has  been  fortunate,  and  brilliant  success  has  attended 
.  our  arms.  Be  it  so.  No  man  can  feel  more  happy  than  I  do  at  the  close  of 
the  late  war ;  and  I  think  this  fully  warrants  the  Court  of  Directors  in  not 
recalling  Lord  Amherst.  I  will  go  that  length.  I  should  be  sorry,  if  after 
these  glorious  results.  Lord  Amherst  should  be  recalled.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  do  not  think  the  peace  will  be  permanent.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
at  this  moment  the  war  is  renewed.  Since  Rangoon  has  been  in  our  pos- 
session, it  has  been  deserted  by  all  the  inhabitants.  I  understand  that  you 
may  ride  for  miles  without  seeing  a  single  soul.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
Question.  I  would  not  wish  Lord  Amherst  to  be  recalled ;  but  I  know  of  no- 
thing regarding  him  to  justify  this  vote  of  thanks,  neither  do  I  see  any  which 
can  authorise  us  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure.  I  must  declare  that  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  that  information  which  I  ought  to  have  before  I  can  be  called 
upon  to  vote.  This  information  might  have  been  supplied  by  printing  the 
papers. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  upon  another  point.  I  think  that  the  vote,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  will  cast  a  reflection  on  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  the  wish  of  any  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  Court,  that  it  should 
be  So  construed.  I,  therefore,  sincerely  wish  that  the  vote  should  undergo 
some  alteration  before  it  is  carried,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  by  the  same 
triumphant  majority  as  on  the  former  occasion,  that  is  to  say,  some  SO  votes 
opposed  to  five  or  six.  What  could  be  thought  of  a  vote  of  thanks  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  three,  which  is  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  members  of  the  Commons  bears  to  that  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  East  India  Stock  ?  In  such  a  case,  the  House  would  very  pro- 
perly be  considered  dissolved,  there  not  being  forty  members  present.  There 
are  now  not  above  Fifty  Proprietors  present.  I  hope  in  the  course  of  the 
day  we  shall  have  a  more  numerous  attendance,  and  that  we  shall  hear  flrom 
behind  the  bar,  reasoning  more  cogent  than  any  I  have  yet  listened  to,  hi 
order  to  induce  us  to  concur  in  this  vote.  I  regret  that  in  the  subsequent 
votes,  sufficient  notice  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  Company's  officers,  as 
well  in  the  military  as  in  the  marine  service.  Those  who  ought  to  atand 
forward  and  support  the  Company's  officers,  have  not  done  so  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. I  am  certain  that  the  Company  *s  officers  are  as  much  entitled  to  honour 
as  the  King's.  Commodore  Hayes,  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  exerted  himself  in  the  most  gallant  and  useAil  manner.  He  is  one  of  the 
braTest  officers  that  ever  stepped  on  board  a  ship.  He  is  only  one  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  to  be  found  in  the  Bombay  marine,  of  officers  who  would  do 
honour  to  his  Majesty's  or  any  service  in  the  worid.  I  must  once  more  say, 
that  I  congratulate  Lord  Aniherst  upon  the  successfiil  result  of  his  attack 
upon  Bhurtpoor,  though  I  know  nothing  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded. I  have  heard  that  it  is  contemplation  to  confiscate  all  the  treasure 
and  jewels  of  the  Rajah.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  would  be  glad 
te  hear  the  intention  disavowed  from  behond  the  bar.    Such  condiict  has  beea 
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already  too  freqaentW  exhibited  In  India.  On  most  occasions  where  we  have 
interfered  between  tno  Native  Powers,  we  hare  oorselyes  swallowed  the 
oyster  and  given  the  other  parties,  the  shells.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  we 
had  no  right  to  destroy  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  no  right  to  any  pro- 
perly therein  as  prize.  We  have  treated  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  in  the 
same  way ;  seized  upon  all  his  ordnance  and  the  military  stores  which  he 
purchased  at  Madras,  and  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  for  a  second 
time. 

It  occurs  to  me  before  sitting  down  to  remark  that  in  the  votes  of  thanks 
no  notice  Is  taken  cf  the  Bombay  GoTemment,  although  they  have  taken  part 
in  the  tremendous  exertions  made  during  the  late  war.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Bombay  government  should  not  be  included  in  the  votes  of  thanks. 
I  have  passed  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  at  Bombay,  and  I  there- 
fore do  not  like  to  see  its  merits  passed  over.  In  conclusion,  I  must  declare 
that  I  bear  no  ho^ility  to  Lord  Amherst ;  but  unless  I  hear  some  reasons  to 
induce  me  to  change  my  opinion,  I  sit  down  with  a  determination  not  to  sup- 
port the  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  Mills. — I  l)eg  leave  to  say  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  impute  ma- 
lignant motives  to  any  man. 

The  Chairman. — I  beg  to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  Court  for  a  short 
time,  because  I  think  that  some  part  of  the  hon.  Bart.*s  address  may  very  na- 
turally have  excited  an  expectation  that  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  a  long  speech,  for,  of  all  things  hi  the  world, 
I  am  least  satisfied  with  hearing  the  sound  of  my  own  voice.  The  hon. 
Bart,  has  charged  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  late  Chairmen  with  something 
like  a  misstatement  with  respect  to  a  report  which  he  has  heard  from  what  he 
conceives  to  be  most  unquestionable  authority,  but  which  I  am  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  denying  in  the  most  unqualified  way.  The  hon.  Baronet  stated  he 
had  heard  firom  the  most  undoubted  authority,  that  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Control  that  Lord  Amherst  should  be  recalled,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  appointed  Ooyemor-General  in  his  stead. 

Sir  C.  FoRHBS. — ^What  I  said  was,  that  the  recal  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  the 
sending  out  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  been  proposed  to  one  of  the 
Chairs,  about  this  time  last  year. 

The  Chairman. — If  the  hon.  Baronet  means  to  comprehend  me  in  that 
statement,  I  must,  as  one  of  the  Chairs,  distinctly  deny  tnat  any  such  propo- 
sition was  made  to  us,  nor  do  I  know  of  the  slightest  authority  for  such  a 
report,  beyond  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  newspapers ;  and,  for  any  thing  I 
Ibiow,  perhaps,  the  inclination  of  the  noble  Duke  idluded  to.  {A  laugh,)  I 
am  quite  sure  that  no  such  proposition  was  ever  made  to  the  Chairs  by  any 
existing  authority  that  could  nave  the  slightest  right  to  interfere  on  the 
subject.  (20) 

(00)  This  is  still  an  evasion.— The  Chairman  does  not  venture  to  say  that 
no  intention  existed  of  recalling  Lord  Amherst — that  no  intimation  of  this  in- 
tention was  ever  conveyed  to  his  Lordship  in  India — and  that  the  letter  of  his 
son,  the  Hon.  Jefferv  Amherst,  to  Mr.  Charles  Trower,  of  Calcutta,  announc- 
ing his  father*B  recal,  stating  the  reasons  of  it,  and  appealmg  to  the  public  of 
India  against  their  ii\justice,  is  either  a  forgery  or  proceeded  upon  unwar* 
rantable  grounds.  Whether  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  pr^poted  to  the 
Chairs  as  a  successor,  or  not,  is  immaterial.  Lord  Amherst,  either  was  in- 
tended to  be  recalled,  or  the  letter  of  his  son,  published  under  his  father's 
own  eyes,  was  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  impose  the  grossest  falsehoods  on  tne 
Indian  public,  and  to  bring  the  Court  of  Directors  into  contempt,  on  the 
ffrounds  of  such  false  accusations,  against  their  wisdom,  justice,  and  integrity. 
If  this  letter  was  a  fraudulent  imposture.  Lord  Amherst  is  unworthy  of  their 
ihank5.  If  the  letter  was  grounded  in  truth,  then  the  intention  to  recal  him, 
and  flic  reasons  assigned,  did  exist :  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  the  eva- 
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Now,  with  respect  to  what  the  hon.  Baronet  has  said  about  the  Bombay 
Go?emment  not  beiii|[  Included  in  the  vote  of  thanks,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
him,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  exertions  which  that  Goyemment  made  to 
bring  their  conduct  pre-eminently  into  nolice,  beyond  obeying  the  orders 
which  they  received  from  the  Supreme  Government  to  contribute  their  part  of 
the  force,  serving  at  Bombay,  to  the  purposes  of  the  Burmese  war.  In  the 
instances  in  which  the  Bombay  Government  have  been  distinctlv  thanked, 
the  hon.  Baronet  will  recollect  that  they  have,  of  their  own  accord,  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  field,  and  directly  assisted 
in  the  operations  of  the  war.  This  was  the  case  in  the  war  against  the  Pin- 
darrees.  On  both  those  occasions  the  Bombay  Government  stood  in  a  more 
distinguished  situation  than  they  did  with  respect  to  the  Burmese  war.  When 
we  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  a  vote  of  thanks  in  this  Court,  ^21)  we  can- 
not, I  think,  be  blamed  for  not  increasing  the  difficulty  by  extending  the  mo- 
tic/h  further  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  exertions  of  the  Bombay  Government,  but  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Havijig  stated  thus  much,  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
on  this  point,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  in  justification  of 
the  course  which  I  have  pursued  in  bringing  forward  the  present  motion.  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen,  that  there  existed  iust  cause  for  a 
war  against  the  Authorities  at  Bhurtpoor.  We  were  bound,  by  the  previouB 
acts  of  the  Bengal  Government,  to  maintain  the  succession  to  the  Rajah,  and 
I  only  lament  that  the  hon.  Proprietor,  in  order  to  justify  the  opinion  which 
he  entertains  of  Lord  Amherst  s  character,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
into  invidious  comparison  the  services  of  as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  served 
under  the  Company's  flag,  and  to  speak  of  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the 
Bengal  Government.  (Hear,')  I  am  quite  as  ready  as  the  hon.  Proprietor  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  distinguished  services  of  that  gallant  oiTcer ;  but  I  am 
not,  therefore,  prepared  to  say,  that  every  act  of  his  was  entitled  to  the  un- 

?[ualified  support  of  the  Government,  or  that  he  ought  to  have  been  exempted 
rom  that  control  which  it  has  been  proved  necessary  for  our  Govemors-Ge- 
neral  to  exercise.  I  ain  also  disposed  to  admit,  that  individuals,  exercising 
the  functions  of  political  agents,  have  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  them 
of  employing  the  military  forces  when  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  de- 
mand such  aid;  but  I  bannot  go  to  the  extent  of  allowing  that  an  in- 
dividual could  be  justified  in  taking  upon  himself,  without  communica- 
tion with  the  Supreme  Government,  to  assemble  the  whole  army,  and 
march  it  against  the  most  powerful  fortress  in  India,  and  where  wo 
had  unfortunately  experienced  a  failure  before.  That  was  precisely  the 
measure  which  Sir  David  Ochterlony  contemplated.  There  is  nothing  for 
which  the  Bengal  Government  deserve  to  be  applauded  so  much  as  for  the 
able  and  prompt  measures  which  they  took  to  put  a  stop  to  the  precipitate 
proceeding  which  that  gallant  officer  contemplated.  They  acted  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent part  with  inspect  to  the  time  at  which  hostile  proceedings  were  resolved 
upon  against  Bhurtpoor.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had 
proceeded  with  an  insufficient  force  against  Bhurtpoor,  even  for  the.purposes 
of  negociation,  he  would  not  have  succeeded  in  his  object,  or  produced  that 
panic  in  the  mind  of  the  usurper  which  would  have  led  to  his  resignation. 
The  measures  which  the  Supreme  Government  adopted,  however,  led  to  the 

siveanswi^rs  of  their  Chairman,  and  by  their  equally  evasive  silence,  as  to  this 
part  of  the  question,  are  themselves  ifullty  of  imposing  on  the  world  impres- 
sions unfounded  In  truth.  Upon  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  horns  of 
a  dilemma,  they  must  be  fixed. 

(21)  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  (and  this  the  Chairman  knows)  in  carry- 
ing any  thing  in  the  Court  which  the  Directors  propose.  A  few  days  may  be 
wasted  in  long  speeches,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  vote,  the  result  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  event  that  can  be'  named. 
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most  snccessAil  result.  Nothing  can  tend  so  essentially  to  eftablish  our 
power  in  India  as  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor,  for  it  will  satisfr  the  Nativdii 
of  the  erroneousness  of  the  received  opinion  among  theta  respecting  that  place, 
and  convince  them  that  neither  that  nor  any  other  fortress  they  can  raise  will 
prove  an  effective  rampart  against  the  British  power.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  time  at  which  the  expedition  proceeded  against  Bhurtpoor.  Had  it  pro- 
ceeded at  the  time  proposed  by  Sir  David  Ocnterlony,  besides  the  chance  of 
&ilure  from  the  smallness  of  the  force,  the  season  of  the  year  could  hardly 
have  foiled  to  produce  incalculable  sickness  and  death  amongst  the  European 
troops.  But  it  is  said  that  the  fortress  might  have  been  taken  by  surprise. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  with  an  augmented  force,  aided  by  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  most  able  engineers,  six  weeks  were  exhausted  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  possession  of  the  place,  I  ask,  is  it  probable  that  we  could  have 
taken  it  by  a  eoup-de-main  ?  If  ever  there  was  an  opinion  less  founded  in 
probability  than  another  it  was  that  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  respecting  the 
taking  of  Bhurtpoor  by  surprise.  I  put  it  to  the  Proprietors  present,  and  more 

Sarticularly  to  those  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  Natives,  to  consi- 
erwhat  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  a  failure — and  a  second  failure 
too— before  Bhurtpoor  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  the  event  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  insurrection  throughout  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  defy  any  man  to  say  that  this  might  not  have  ended  in  the  downfal  of 
the  British  power  in  India.  Under  these  circumstances,  (as  the  hon.  Baronet 
has  called  upon  us  to  express  our  opinions,)  I  feel  myself  conscientiously 
bound  to  concur  in  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  Liord  Amherst  and  the 
Government  in  India,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  in  so  doing  I  best  dis- 
charge my  duty  to  the  Company.  {Hear,  kear,) 

Col.  L.  Stanhope. — I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Court.  The  g^lant  General  (Tboraton)  stated  that  humanity 
required  the  undertaking  of  the  Burmese  war.  Such  humanity  would  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  the  human  race.  The  hon.  Director  (Mr.  Mills)  who  spoke 
some  time  back,  braved  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberbeen,  by  telling  him  to  stay 
and  see  the  result  of  this  discussion.  Let  that  hon.  Director  and  his  col- 
leagues exchange  patronage  with  my  hon.  Friend,  and  then  see  what  the 
result  would  be.  The  hon.  Director  accused  those  who  disapprove  of  Lord 
Amherst's  conduct  of  being  actuated  by  malignant  feelings.  I  disclaim  such 
an  imputation.  I  believe  there  does  not  exist  a  more  excellent  and  virtuous 
man  in  private  life  than  Lord  Amherst.  The  hon.  Bart.  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  dis- 
approves of  the  dismantling  of  Bhurtpoor.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  upon 
that  point.  I  think  the  dismantling  of  Bhurtpoor  was  a  good  military 
measure.  The  Chairman  has  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  Bhurt- 
poor by  surprise.  That  I  believe ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  when 
sir  D.  Ochterlonv  wished  to  advance  against  the  place,  it  contained  two 
I>arties,  one  of  which  would  certainly  have  sided  with  us ;  and  the  conse- 
quence, in  n\\  probability,  would  have  been  the  putting  us  in  possession  of  the 
fortress.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Amherst  should  be  thanked  by  this 
Court,  when  we  recollect  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
obtained  for  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  that,  as  history  relates,  some  of 
the  greatest  monsters  that  ever  existed,  have  been  praised,  honoured,  and 
deified  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  people.  My  decided  opinion  is,  (and  I  think 
the  historian  will  agree  with  me,)  that  Lord  Amherst,  so  far  from  deserving 
thanks  on  account  of  the  Burmese  war,  deserved  impeachment ;  and  that  for 
his  delay  with  respect  to  Bhurtpoor,  he  merited  the  most  marked  censure. 
At  the  time  that  all  the  states  of  India  bad  been  instigated  to  arms  by  the 
dilatory  proceedings  of  Lord  Amherst  against  Bhurtpoor,  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony was  prepared  to  act  in  a  manner  which  would  have  become  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  or  any  other  general  of  bravery  and  capacity.  He  was  ready  to 
march  forward,  and  instantly  to  assert  the  title  of  the  deceased  Rajah's  right- 
ful heir  by  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  {Hear^  kear.)  Yet  of  this  discreet 
and  decisive  measure,  worthy  of  a  skilful  General,  my  Lord  Amherst  had  not 
hesitated  to  express  his  disapprobation,  as  of  conduct  which  was  rash  and 
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precii^tate.  Rash  and  precipitate  \  Such  were  the  words  applied  to  the  mea- 
sures of  an  excellent  Officer,  of  consummate  skill  and  yeteran  experience  in 
India,  epithets  which  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert  as  too  harsh  to  designate  the 
conduct  of  a  boy  of  scTcn  years  of  age.  Yet  neither  the  grey  hairs  nor  the 
distinguished  services  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  were  sui&cient  to  shield  him 
fh>m  such  contemptuous  and  contumelious  language.  {HeaVy  hear»)  I  am 
convinced  that  this  Court  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  honour,  whose  motto 
is,  **  De  mortmi$  nil  nisi  bonMm,  I  therefore  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Court,  so  constituted,  not  to  pass  a  vote  of  inferential  censure  on 
the  dead,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  that 
Nobleman,  who  bad  aspersed  the  actions  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  by  deno- 
minating them  **  rash  and  precipitate.*'  I  cannot  conceive  what  pretence  the 
advocates  of  his  Lordship  can  urge  for  objecting  to  the  attack  of  Sir  David 
on  Bhurtpoor.  in  consequence  of  his  insufficiency  of  force,  when  Lord  Am- 
herst's own  despatches  attest  that  the  troops  in  that  service  were  fully  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose.  Good  God  !  Can  any  man  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
10,000  men  composed  a  force  more  than  abundantly  competent  to  the  attack 
on  Bhurtpoor?  The  fact  is,  that  a  greater  number  of  men  than  were  then 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Dayid  Ochterlony  could  not  be  rendered  of 
additional  service  for  the  objects  contemplated  in  his  advance  .on  that  for- 
tress. I  have  been  informed  with  important  gravity,  that  Lord  Amherst  had, 
according  to  precedent,  lately  taken  his  seat  at  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
hearinff  tne  best  advice  respecting  the  mode  of  preparing  for,  and  proceeding 
with  tne  war.  I  have  also  learned  that  precedent  is  superior  to  grammar,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  contended  that  a  resolution  not  of  English  structure,  but 
flramed  in  accotdance  with  the  slang  of  official  jargon  was  duly  adopted.  But, 
I  would  ask,  whether  Lord  Amherst,  whose  pretensions  might  be  judged  of 
from  his  unsuccessful  diplomacy  with  the  Burmese,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  censorship  of  the  press  in  India,  (a  measure  which  alone  subjected  him  \f\ 
universal  opprobrium,)  I  would  ask,  whether  a  person  with  such  title  to  re*' 
spect,  was  competent  to  determine  himself  on  tne  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
at  Bhurtpoor,  or  could  he  be  supposed  more  qualified  for  that  olnce  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  saintly  Mr.  Harrington,  bearing  his  Bible,  his  beads,  and  his 
Koran,  and  by  the  additional  assistance  of  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  Mr. 
Kendall,  with  whose  name,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  only  could  be  associated  7 
Were  men  of  that  stamp  to  be  deemed  capable  of  instructing  Lord  Amherst,  at 
a  distance  of  1000  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting operations,  while  no  credit  for  devising  and  pursuing  the  best  plan  of 
operations  was  to  be  afforded  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  whose  name  hud  been 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  negociation,  for  his  glorious  defence  of  Delhi,  and 
bis  exploits  in  the  Pindarree  wars  ?  {Hear^  hear.) 

In  my  opinion,  our  time  would  be  much  better  employed  in  erecting  mo- 
numents for  those  brave  men,  who  perished  in  the  swamps  of  Arracan  and 
Rangoon.    We  should  be  more  meritoriously  occupied  in  mourning  for  their 
lo8S,*thaji  in  wasting  our  time,  considering  proposals  of  undeserved  praise 
in  compliment  of  Lord  Amherst.    Whatever  reasons  might  be  assigned  to 
render  proposals  of  this  laudatory  and  gratulatory  nature  plaueible  and  palat- 
able, I  am  certain  that  the  praise  which  has  been  lavbhed  on  Lord  Amherst, 
has  neither  been  the  offspring  of  the  hearts  nor  countenanced  by  the  under- 
standings of  those  who  indulged  in  such  a  strain.    I  am  also  convinced  that 
the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst  would  not  be  received  with 
satisfiu^tion  in  India.    It  would  not  be  gratifying  to  the  Civil  Department, 
and  I  am  positive  that  such  a  proceeding  would  excite  the  disgust,  both  of 
his  Majesty's  troops  and  of  the  Indian  army,  between  whom  I  can  assure  this 
Court,  there  exists  none  of  that  nonsensical  rivalry  which  has  been  alleged. 
Least  of  all,  however,  would  such  a  vote  be  palatable  to  our  ill-treated  Na- 
tive troops.    When  I  view  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  all  its  bearings, 
I  cannot  avoid  exp  ressing  an  opinion,  that  a  vote  of  censure  is  more  applica- 
ble in  the  present  instance,  and  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  thaiks*. 
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Captain  M AXFtBLD.-^Wben  I  consider  the  tnrn  wblch  this  debate  has  al- 
ready taken,  I  should  feel  ashamed  to  sit  in  silence  and  to  nes[|leot  that  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing*  you,  which  the  courtesy  of  this  meeting  allows.    1  hare 
pledged  myself,  wheiever  the  conduct  of  L^rd  Amherst  should  be  again  in- 
troduced to  your  notice,  to  raise  my  voice  in  a  feeble  but  earnest  attempt  to 
afford  justice  to  his  merits,  and  to  relleTC  his  acts  foom  that  obloquy  with 
which  they  had  been  assailed.    The  discussion  had  reverted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Burmese  war ;  and  therefore  I  conceire  myself  called  upon  to  offer 
a  few  obsenrations.    I  am  conscious  that  no  Member  of  tlds  Court  can  charge 
me  with  erer  having  pinned  my  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  another,  in  any  matter  of 
irgument  or  discussion,  unless  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  fhll  and  unquali- 
fi^  conviction  of  its  correctness.    I  am  aware  that,  at  its  commencement,  the 
Burmese  war  was  unpopular,  in  some  respect,  in  this  Court  and  also  In  India, 
but  justice  requires  that  ire  should  make  a  distinction  in  the  case;  for  the 
commencement  of  that  war  cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to  Lord  Amherst  him- 
self.   Hostilities  were  determined  on  by  the  advice  of  the  Council.    If  the 
origin  of  the  war  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  such  a  source,  I  should  feel  my- 
self justified  and  bound  to  condemn  Lord  Amherst  for  declaring  it.    But  I 
think  it  is  not  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  prove  that  Lord  Amherst  had  no  op- 
tion, but  was  compelled  to  undertake  warlike  measures.    The  commerce  of 
India  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  of  course  those  whose  interests  lay  in  that 
department  were  inclined  to  war:  by  the  same  reasons,  those  concerned  in 
the  shipping  prosperity  were  fkvourable  to  it.    There  was  an  abundance  of 
money  in  the  Company *s  Treasury,  and  that  of  the  public  was  lent  at  so  low 
a  rate  of  interest,  that  people  who  depended  on  its  produce,  in  that  respect, 
wished  for  war,  ns  likely  to  a^ord  it  a  fillip.    No  oDJection  was  entertained 
to  a  campaign  by  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company ;  and  it  might  be  said 
that  war  was  almost  proclaimed  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst  as  Gover- 
i^-General  in  India.    If  his  Lordship  had  not  in  his  passage  out  regularly 
perused  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  passing  events,  he  could  not  on  his 
arrival,  with  any  discretion,  reply  to  the  advice  of  the  Council  in  such  words 
as  these : — *'  You  are  all  under  the  influence^f  erroneous  6pinions,  and  I  am 
determined  on  war.**    As  Lord  Amherst  had  not  the  facility  of  acquiring  such 
information  as  would  justify  him  in  the  adoption  of  this  lang^uage,  I  cannot 
perceive  any  fair  grounds  of  censuring  his  compliance,  when  the  general  de- 
claration of  those  persons,  possessed  of  information  firom  their  residence  and 
situation,  pointed  to  war.    It  was  natural  that  the  soldiery  should  be  also 
fkvourable  to  such  sentiments,  with  which  the  practice  of  their  profession  was 
connected  and  identified.    As  war  in  India  was  generally  succeeded  by  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  the  Compaay*s  Civil  Servants  were  not  Averse  to  its 
adoption,  as  an  extension  of  territory  introduced  new  appointments  ^d  pro- 
motions :  t^us  a  person  who  in  peace  had  been  only  an  Assistant  Resident 
might,  at  the  termination  of  successful  warfare,  liecome  the  Resident  \of  a 
newly-gained  district. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  departments  connected  with  India,  none  was  more  oui^- 
lified  to  give  an  opinion  and  less  interested,  than  the  marine,  on  the  8ubjecl\ 
of  war  in  that  <5untry.  I  remember  that  in  the  year  1818,  on  a  cause  of  war 
having  occurred,  a  single  vessel  of  only  twenty  guns  was  sent  under  the  Com- 
pany*s  colours,  to  request  explanation.  So  badly  appointed,  however,  was 
that  ship,  that  if  attacked,  it  must  have  struck  without  opposition,  and  its 
capture  would  have  necessarily  Involved  the  Company  in  disgrace.  So  ap- 
prehensive, however,  were  the  Burmese  that  their  towns  would  be  burned  and 
that  their  possessions  would  be  devastated,  that  they  were  induced,  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  this  one  ship,  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation, 
whereby  war  was  avoided.  I  am  aware  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  sufficiently 
strong  naval  force  should  have  been  sent  to  Rangoon  for  the  purpose  of  chas- 
tisement, but  there  was  no  naval  power  adequate  to  such  an  object,  nor 
would  there,  unless  it  was  fhmished  by  Government.  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  war  was  necessary,  and  that  thanks  are 
Iberefore  due  to  those  persons  who  advised  Lord  Amherst  to  such  a  course. 
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The  war  then  being  a  matter  of  utility  and  necessity,  I  am  further  eonvinced 
that  Lord  Amherst  is  entitled  to  approbation  and  thanks,  for  the  skilful  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  prosecuted  it,  and  for  the  snccessfitl  issue  to  which,  under 
his  auspices,  it  had  arrived.  My  opinion  unquestionably  Is,  that  the  war 
should  not  have  been  declared,  if  circumstances  rendered  it  safe  and  honour- 
able to  avoid  a  recurrence  to  such  a  proceeding  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, it  was  impossible  to  prevent  that  course.  On  that  point  Lord  Am- 
,  berst  was  not,  nor  could  he  be,  the  subject  of  either  praise  or  blame.  It  was 
stated  as  a  charge  against  Lord  Amherst,  that  he  had  entered  on  the  campaign 
at  an  unseasonable  period.  Now  I  entertain  opposite  sentiments,  and  think 
that  if  the  war  should  have  been  commenced  in  that  quarter,  the  most  eligible 
time  for  proceeding  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoons,  when  they  might 
calculate  on  the  prevalence  of  those  winds  which  were  desirable  to  the  flat 
Te$sels  used  in  the  operations.  This  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say, 
with  respect  to  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  Burmese  war. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  attack  on  Bhurtpoor,  a  measure  about  the  propriety 
of  which  there  exists  no  difference  of  opinion,  the  only  question  being  as  to 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place.  This  was  deemed  by  some  to  have  been  too 
late,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  other  business 
on  hand  at  that  period,  and  that  it  did  not  become  us  to  act  with  precipitation 
on  a  measure  of  such  importance.  I  would  also  beg  leave  to  remind  those 
Members  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  want  of  expedition,  tliat  in  the  year 
1804,  as  well  disciplined  and  gallant  an  army  as  we  ever  had  in  India,  was 
three  or  four  times  repulsed  in  its  assault  upon  that  fortress.  Lord  Amherst 
judiciously  availed  himself  of  the  experience  derived  from  that  discomfiture, 
and,  as  I  think,  wisely  resolved  to  terminate  one  war,  before  he  rushed  into 
another.  Lord  Amherst  would,  indeed,  have  been  inexcusable,  if  he  had  not 
derived  benefit  from  the  salutai^  lessons  f^imished  in  the  defeat  of  the  gallant 
General  Lake.  On  that  account,  he  was  bound  not  to  rush  precipitately 
to  an  attack  upon  such  a  remarkably  strong  fortress  as  Bhurtpoor,  lest  he 
might  sustain  a  similar  ftdlure.  (f/irar,  hear^  hear.)  I  certainly  do  not  yield  in 
regret  to  the  friends  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  for  the  loss  which  the  coun- 
try sustained,  and  I  am  far  from  concurring  in  any  censure,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, upon  the  memory  of  that  g^l'ant  officer.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  am 
convinced,  was  ever  contemplated,  although  Sir  David  Ochterlony  commanded 
the  troops,  yet  the  responsibility  would  be  uldmately  referrible  to  Lord 
Amherst  if  any  discomfiture  occurred.  It  was,  therefore,  the  bounden  duty 
of  Sir  David  to  ponder  seriously  before  he  ventured  on  an  experiment  which 
involved  such  dangerous  consequences  to  his  superior.  The  necessity  of  de- 
ferring the  proceeding  at  Bhurtpoor,  was  also  a  matter  of  obvious  necessity, 
and  it  was  requisite  to  possess  the  means  of  ensuring  success.  No  military 
man  was  better  able  to  advise  Lord  Amherst  on  the  proper  plan  for  conducting 
the  operations  than  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  When  it  is  considered,  therefore, 
that  tne  letter  of  that  gallant  ofiScer  in  1815,  strenuously  recommended  to  try 
negociation  before  the  adoption  of  force,  I  cannot  see  why  Lord  Amherst  was 
not  justified  in  acting  accordingly.  On  the  contrary,  to  have  pursued  a  diffe- 
rent course,  would  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  inexcusable  obstinacy.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  necessity  for  war  was  imperative,  and  Lord 
Amherst  has  been  blamed,  not  for  having  adopted  military  movements,  but 
because  he  delayed,  and  did  not  proceed  with  temerity.  In  my  opinion.  Lord 
Amherst  would  have  been  obnoxious  to  censure,  if  after  the  experience  de- 
rived in  the  Burmese  war,  he  had  rushed  incautiously  and  inconsiderately  to 
an  attack  upon  Bhurtpoor.  I  feel  not  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting,  because 
I  am  convinced,  that  his  Lordship  was  induced  on  both  occasions  by  the 
moat  correct  and  honourable  feeling,  to  proceed  to  wa!r,  and  under  this  impres- 
sion, I  cannot  withhold  my  most  cordial  support  to  an  unqualified  motion  of 
thanks  fn  this  Court. 

'  Sir  John  Sewell. — I  have  heard  much  applause  bestowed  upon  Lord 
Amherst  for  delaying  his  attack  to  September,  instead  of  having  proceeded 
in  the  preceding  April.    The  first  consideration  for  the  Court  was,  whether 
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tbia  was  a  just  aad  neeessary  war.  Od  that  presamption,  we  must  proceed, 
as  otherwise,  no  matter  how  successfully  it  might  hBve  been  terminated,  the 
prosperitv  of  its  conclusion  could  not  sanction  the  injustice  of  its  conuuence- 
ment,  and  Lord  Amherst  would  consequently  be  entitled  to  no  thanlcs.  Let 
it  be  supposed,  that  the  war  was  jusiified  in  the  double  respect  of  justice 
and  necessity,  we  shall  now  come  to  inquire  what  reason  existed  for  acting 
in  September,  which  was  not  applicable  to  the  month  of  April  in  tlie  same 
year  ?  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  April  was  a  most  unfavourable 
season  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  but  as  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  season  was  not  the  ground  of  delay,  we  must  search  for  the  cause  of 
postponement  in  some  other  quarter.  We  need  not  go  further  than  the  cor- 
respondence of  Lord  Amherst  himself,  to  pronounce  that  this  procrastination 
was  not  the  result  of  an  improper  season,  but  was  caused  by  the  indecision 
of  his  Lordship,  as  to  the  propriety  of  interfering  concerning  the  succession 
of  the  late  Rajah,  or  with  tne  internal  aflfairs  of  Bhurtpoor.  In  respect  to  the 
allegation  that  the  offence  which  engendered  the  war,  occurred  t)efore  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Amherst  in  India,  I  thinlc  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  consider 
how  that  is  borne  out.  We  know  very  well  that  Lord  Amherst  reached  India 
in  1828,  and  the  original  cause  to  which  the  war  might  be  traced,  was  sub- 
sequent, and  did  not  exist  till  the  spring  of  1825.  It  will  be  thus  apparent, 
that  if  his  Lordship  did  not  acquidnt  himself  with  the  different  lines  of  po- 
licy which  governed  the  territories  around  him,  and  with  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  render  them  intelligible,  want  of  time  cannot  t>e  pleaded  in  excuse 
of  such  ignorance.  For  my  part,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  whether 
his  Lordship  had  diligently  attended  to  such  subjects,  but  I  am  sure  that  any 
person  who  was  candidate  for  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  must  have 
been  a  very  inadequate  person  to  perform  the  functions  of  that  situation, 
if  he  neglected,  or  was  not  qualified  by  reading  and  study,  to  acquire  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  history  of  that  country,  its  policy,  alliances,  and 
resources,  and  also  of  the  correspondent  connections  and  politics  of  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  our  vicinity,  I  insist  that  the  individual  who  had  not  directed 
his  intellectual  pursuits  to  such  objects  of  information,  and  who  had  not  be- 
come thereby  familiar  with  these  matters^  was  altogether  inefficient  for  the 
important  duties  of  Governor-General  of  India. 

I  will  now  state  to  the  Court,  the  leading  circumstances  connected  with  tho 
succession  of  the  young  Rajah,  and  the  causes  wliich  should  have  urged  the 
lUitish  Govnmment  to  have  been  active  in  his  support.  (Here,  the  learned 
Gentleman  detailed  the  circumstances,  with  which  our  Readers  are  already 
acquainted.)  He  then  proceeded*. — Sir,  Under  those  circumstances,  I  con- 
tend, that  it  was  the  duty  of  Lord  Amherst  to  have  taken,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  late  usurpation,  the  most  effectual  steps  to  put  it  down. 
Had  he  done  so,  before  the  usurper  had  time  to  increase  his  influence,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  the  Company  would  have  been  spared  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  taking  Bhurtpoor  by  storm,  as  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  do.. 
For  these  reasons,  though  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  we  ought  to 
pass  a  Yote  of  censure  on  his  Lordship,  as  that  might  be  injurious  to  our 
tnterests  in  India,  still  I  do  not  think,  that  we  would  be  at  all  justified  in 
assenting  to  a  vote  of  thanks.  Besides,  we  have  not  been  allowed  time  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  information  which  the  papers  before 
the  Court  afford  on  this  subject.  On  all  these  considerations,  I  will  oppose 
the  motion. 

Sir  John  Malcolm. — Sir,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  remain  silent,  when  a 
motion  is  agitated,  with  the  matters  relative  to  which  I  have  been  so  closely 
connected.  I  shall  therefore,  take  occasion  to  deliver  some  observations  upon 
the  suliject  of  our  discussion,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  exa- 
mine minutely  all  the  details  involved  in  the  matter  under  consideration.  Such 
an  extensive  course,  it  is  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  enter  upon,  as  the  facts 
to  which  I  am  disposed  to  direct  your  attention,  are  of  recent  occurrence,  and 
familiar  to  most  whom  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  addressing.  Let  it  be  recol- 
Ifctedy  that  the  brave  and  able  General  Lake  had*been  discomfited  at  Bburt- 
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poor  in  1604^5,  a«hi8  beea  already  adverted  to.  (^Hectr^  hear  J)  I  need  not 
particularize  to  this  Court,  the  exploits  of  that  celebrated  officer  at  Delhi,  a^d 
other  places  {Hear,  hear,)  Wliea  the  memory  of  those  deeds  was  still  fresh 
in  your  miod,  I  do  not  conceive  it  requisite  to  impress  upon  you  a  tedious 
detail  of  the  failure  which  attended  that  skilAil  and  gallant  officer^s  enterprise 
to  capture  BhurtpOor,  witli  an  army  totally  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
ii^unous  consequences  were  soon  obvious,  in  the  feelings  of  animosity  which 
developed  themselves  in  the  Hindoo  stales,  of  which  some,  bound  to  us  by 
treaties,  immediately  disregarded  the  alliance,  evinced  their  treachery;  and 
incited  their  troops  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  the  British 
soldiers.  It  was  equally  true  in  military,  as  in  other  mattery  that  however, 
we  may  deserve,  we  cannot  alwavs  command  success,  and  I  defy  any  person 
to  adduce  an  instance,  in  which  less  failure  occurred,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, than  in  that  war,  conducted  by  Lord  Lake.  Yet  such  was  tha 
sensation  excited  throughout  India  by  the  disaster  which  attended  his 
Lordship^'s  operations  before  Bhurtpoor,  that  it  pervaded  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  even  to  the  very  time  of  my  departure,  its  influence  was  still 
prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives. 

.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  eflfect^which  that  proceeding  produced,  was  it  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  its  impression  would  attach  to  all  actions  subsequent  to 
it?  Should  not  the  experience  of  the  mischief  it  had  created,  be  sufficient  to 
instil  the  necessity  of  prydence  and  discretion  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  who 
had  aspired  to,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  elevated  and  important  situa- 
tion of  Governor-General  in  India?  I  feel  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and 
must  therefore  deny  that  the  vote  of  thanks,  casts  directly,  or  by  implication, 
the  slightest  obloquy,  or  the  least  tarnish,  on  the  memory  of  my  brave  and 
valued  friend  Sir  David  Ochterlony .  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  epjoying  the 
friendship  of  that  gallant  officer ;  for  more  than  three  and  twenty  years  we 
have  been  most  intimate ;  and  daring  the  time  of  that  intercourse,  I  possessed 
ample  opportunities  of  appreciating  those  admirable  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  which  not  only  endeared  him  to  me,  but  entitled  him  to  the  highest 
meed  of  praise  which  this  Court  can  bestow.  (Hear^  hear,) 

It  was  well  known  that  military  men  in  India,  though  subservient  in  the 
main,  to  the  line  of  operations  directed  by  the  Governor-General,  yet  fre- 
quently meet  with  unforeseen  circumstances,  which  render  it  indispensable 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion,  and  tmst  to  the  result  for  the  approbation  of 
the  superior  authority.  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  very  satisftustory 
reasons  for  accelerating  the  attack  upon  Bhurtpoor,  suggested  themselves  to 
ray  late  gallant  friend'.  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  The  troth  was,  that  the 
gallant  General,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rainy  season,  was  compelled  to  run  a 
race  against  time,  consequently  he  was  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  attack  in 
April,  and  indulged  the  expectation,  by  prompt  seizure  of  the  fortress,  of 
practically  proving  to  the  Native  powers,  the  impossibility  of  shaking  or 
even  opposing  with  any  hope  of  success  the  British  power  in  India.  Can  it 
therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  my  gallant  Friend,  wishing  thus  to 
impress  the  strong^t  idea  of  the  stability  of  our  resources,  vras  anxious  to 
commence  the  attack  without  delay.  It  did  not,  however,  stigmatize  that 
ardour,  to  consider  that  the  Goveroor-Geueral  taking  a  wider  field  of  obser* 
▼ation,  of  which  Bhurtpoor  formed  but  a  part,  and  under  the  weight  of  the 
serious  responsibility,  should  weigh  the  advice,  and  the  information  received 
(torn  all  quarters,  and  not  sacrifice  the  whole  by  limiting  his  regard  to  the 
proceedings  at  Bhurtpoor.  Under  this  view,  wluch  was  not  applicable  to  the 
subordinate  situation  of  Sir  David  Ochteriony,  the  Governor-General  deemed 
it  prudent  to  defer  the  attack,  but  the  delay  did  not  cast  or  imply  any  oensur* 
ttpon  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  There  was  no  ground  for  such  supposition ;  my 
gallant  Friend,  no  doubt  looking  only  to  his  own  situation,  was  anxious  to 
urge  the  attack,  with  a  promptitude  suited  to*hit  situation,  and  was  therefore 
disappointed,  by  a  delay  which  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  rendered 
necessary  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Amherst.  But  I  deny  that  any  stigma  or  ia-' 
sinuation  of  misconduct  was  thereby  imputable  to  the  memory  of  my  gallant 
Oritntal  HtraXd,  Vol.  IS.  O 
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and  estimaMe  Friend.  Was  it  a  subject  of  disgrace  on  a  military  mad,  who 
had  passed  his  life  inarms,  to  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  to  be  charged  with  an 
earnestness  and  (irecipitate  coumge,  because  he  erinced  an  anxiety  to  conduct 
his  troops  without  delay  to  a  vigorous  and  hazardous  achieyement  1  If  that  be 
the  cause  of  censure  or  obloquy,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  no 
other  epitaph  on  my  tomb,  than  that  at  a  similar  age  I  had  merited  the  same 
degree  of  obloquy.  (Hear^  hear.)  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  at  the  present 
moment,  whether  Bhnrtpoor  could  have  been  taken  by  a  force  less  or  greater, 
than  that  which  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  greatest  misconduct  of  which  a  Governor- 
General  could  be  guilty,  (because  no  error  was  pregnant  with  more  danger,) 
was  to  direct  an  attack  upod  Bhnrtpoor  without  the  nicest  previous  calcula- 
tion, amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  the  attempt  must  be  success  Ail. 
Without  such  a  moral  assurance,  so  daring  an  experiment  would  be  a  mea- 
sure of  the  most  reprehensible  impolicy.  {Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  leave  this 
Court  to  estimate  the  importance  which  is  annexed  in  my  mind  to  that 
fbrtress,  when  I  express  thus  publicly  my  thanks  to  God  for  its  capture,  and 
when  I  declare,  that  in  my  opinion,  no  event  has  recently  occurred  better 
adapted  to  secure  the  peece  and  stability  of  our  possessions  in  India.  (Htar, 
hear,)  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  without  entering  into  any 
additional  particulars,  and  believing  that  the  learned  Doctor,  and  those  fren- 
tlemen  who  concur  in  his  opinion,  have  adduced  no  feet  or  argpmiOnt  cuca- 
lated  to  weaken  the  sentiments  to  which  I  have  given  utterance,  I  shall  give 
my  unqualified  vote  of  approbation  and  thanks,  to  the  Noble  Lord,  who  by 
the  excellence  of  his  plans,  and  the  correspondent  execution  of  his  mea- 
sures, has  gloriously  succeeded  in  acquiring  possession  of  that  important 
fortress^  (Hear,  hear,) 

Mr.  Trant. — I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  some  state- 
ments, which  have  been  addressed  to  the  court  at  an  early  period  of  this  dis- 
cussion, by  an  Honourable  Director  (Mr.  Mills).  That  gentleman  had  in- 
treated  those  members  of  this  court,  who  had  voted  on  the  former  eticasion 
against  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst,  to  come  forward  now,  and  make 
the  amende  honourable^  1  have  at  a  former  sitting  of  this  court,  delivered 
my  sentiments,  which  were  unquestionably,  not  in  favour  of  Lord  Amherst's 
commencement,  and  continuance  of  the  Burmese  War.  I  was  induced  to  do 
so,  because  from  all  the  information  which  I  could  collect  on  the  suijjeot,  the 
tende.'^cy  of  that  war  was  not  likely  to  promote  any  beneficial  results.  When 
I  last  attended  this  court,  I  remained  to  a  very  late  hour,  waiting  anxiously 
to  learn  whether  any  convincing  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  adoption  of 
warlike  measures  in  India.  My  object  was  not  to  injure  any  maa,  and  I  did 
not  fear,  nor  was  I  ashamed,  either  to  assert  my  opinions  in  the  first  in6tance, 
nor  did  I  feel  the  slightest  reluctance  in  retracing  them  if  they  were  proved  to 
be  wrong.  I  admit  that  on  a  former  occasion  I  asserted,  that  India  was  in  a 
situation  which  would  give  no  gratification  to  any  man,  who  (elt  for  her  pros- 
perity. I  was  not  then  ashamed  to  avow  that  .the  declaration  of  my  senti- 
ments would  accord  with  a  conscientious  adherence  to  truth :  and  I  am  now, 
not  less  disposed  thati  I  then  was,  to  acknowledge  that  my  vote  would  foUqw 
the  opinion,  which  incraased  information  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Amherst's 
conduct,  would  make  it  my  duty  to  express.  When  the  motion  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Amherst  was  proposed  at  the  last  court,  I  abstained  from  voting  on 
either,  the  affirmative  or  negative  side,  as  I  found  it  impo^sil^e  to  examine 
l^e  documentary  papers  with  such  attention,  and  accuracy  as  would  enable 
me  to  acquire  a  sufilcient,  and  correct  understanding  of  the  matters,  on  which 
^e  proposition  rested.  I  was  more  particularly  inclined  to  the  adoption  of 
neutrality,  as  I  perceived,  that  there  existed  within  the  bar  itself,  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  that  resolution,  which  made  its  propriety  questionable.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  suspicion,  which  that  disunion  produced,  the  balance  would 
probably  have  inclined  in  Lord  Amherst's  fevonr. 

In  the  interval  which  has  elai»ed  between  the  sitting  of  that  Court,  and 
the  present  resumption  of  the  business,  I  have  sedulously  perused  as  many  of 
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the  pipers  as  the  time  perntittied,  and  I  can  assure  th^  Qentleinen  dow  llsteDing^,  - 
that  1  hare  read  ta  that  period,  every  syllable  of  three  Tolumes  ont  of  the 
thirleeo  ponderous  folios,  which  eomprise  all  the  information  sabmitted  on 
this  snbjelct.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  Court,  by  particularising  all  the  addi- 
tloual  points  of  information  which  I  thus  derived,  and  which  have  settled  my 
opinion.  I  consider  it  suAclent  to  state  as  the  result,  that  the  rote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Amherst,  was  dictated  by  correct,  rational,  and  just  principtes.  If 
soiie  of  the  observstioos  advanced  at  the  openinf  of  the  debate,  bv  the  hon. 
Member  for  Aberdeen,  were  ftmnded  in  fkct,  I  should  have  decidedly  con^ 
eurred  in  the  conclusion  at  which  that  hon.  Gentleman  arrfred.  He  had 
informed  us,  that  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Council,  Lord  Amherst  had 
opposed  tlie  recommendation  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who  suggested  the  pro*- 
priety  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  Bhurtpoor.  when  this  statement  was 
made,  it  appeared  to' me,  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst,  was  not  exactly 
such  as  haid  been  described  in  this  instance.  But  apprehensive  of  an  error  of 
memory,  I  retired  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  thence  returned  with  the 
oplaions  which  had  been  giwen  by  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Fendall,  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe.  These  gentlemen,  in  concert  with  his  Lordship,  declared 
that  they  tiadwit  finally  decided,  and  that  they  would  be  regulated  very  much 
by  the  inquiries  which  were  then  in  prospress  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  This 
despatch  was  signed  by  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  £.  Paget,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe; 
and  sufficiently  proved  that  no  difference  existed  between  Lord  Amherst  and 
Ms  Council.  I  have  lately  conversed  with  an  officer  a  short  time  returned 
ftbm  India,  and  have  heard  him  assert,  that  there  was  not  a  man  who  could 
liave  been  spared  from  the  force  occupied  in  the  taking  of  Bhurtpoor ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  evhiced  his  anxiety  upon  this  point  very  strongly,  as 
be  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  gladly  purchase  possession  of  the 
ptoce  by  the  loss  of  his  right  arm.  (Hear,  hear.)  '  When  I  consider  all  these  ' 
cinsurostances,  I  must  unquestionably  support  the  resolution,  and  I  am  con^ 
vinced  that  if  other  Members  of  the  Court  would  read  over  the  i^apers  with  as 
much  attention  as  I  have  devoted  to  their  perusal,  they  would  form  the  very 
same  conclusion.  (Hear^  hear.) 

Mr.  Twining. — ^At  the  present  late  hour,  when  the  Court  must  be  fstigued 
by  the  length  of  sitting,  as  well  as  by  attention  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  presented  to  their  view,  I  should  be  sorry  to  increase  that  state  of  ex- 
liaustion ;  I  shall  therefore,  occupy  only  a  few  minutes,  and  even  that  brief 
period  I  should  not  have  trespassed,  but  I  feel  anxious  not  to  give  a  silent 
•  vote  upon  so  important  a  subject  as  is  now  agitated.  It  very  rarely  occurred 
that  the  Court  was  called  to  decide  upon  two  such  momentous  questions  aa 
those  that  have  lately  come  to  our  tribunal.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  Burmese  war,  had 
recently  been  assented  to.  If  the  question  before  us  were  to  determine  who  was 
the  most  eligible  person  to  occupy  the  situation  of  Governor-General  of 
India ;  neither  Lord  Amherst  nor  any  other  individual^  however  high  bis  pre- 
tensions and  qualifications,'  could  expect  an  unanimous  vote  in  his  favour, 
more  particularly,  when  we  reflect  on  the  brilliant  services  of  Governors- 
General,  who  have  ornamented  that  Government  during  late  years.  That 
question,  however,  it  is  not  our  province  to  splye.  The  subject  which  we  hava 
met  to  discuss,  is  Lord  Amherst*s  conduct,  and  to  that  alone  we  should  con- 
fine ourselves.  The  Burmese  war  arose  soon  after  I^rd  Amherst's  arrival  in 
India,  and  then  the  accusation  was,  that  his  Lordship  had  boen  too  precipitate. 
The  war,  bowever,  was  happily  terminated. 

In  the  attack  upon  Bhurtpoor,  his  Lordship  was  obnoxious  in  the  opinion 
of  the  same  persons,  who  before  blamed  him,  to  the  opposite  charge  of  dila« 
toriness.  It  was,  however,  proved  by  the  events,  that  in  both  cases  his 
Lordship's  conduct  Imd  been  dictated  by  the  greatest  discretion  and  sagacity, 
tot  both  were  gloriously  concluded.  (Hear^  hetur.)  When  I  reflect  on  the 
tery  dedicate  and  critical  situation  of  a  Governor-General  of  India ;  when  I 
Consider,  thaft  though  stfh-ounded  and  assisted  by  an  experienced  Couniieil,  ha 
mtist  still  direct  his  eye  to  the  Parent  Conatry,  for  approbati^  of  his.  melt* 
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sures,  and  frequently  for  instraction ;  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  be  should 
deliberate  on  every  act  with  a  most  scmpaloiis  attention.  This  question  in  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced,  hajs,  I  am  convinced,  been  treated  accord** 
ing  to  the  sentiments  by  which  the  ditTerent  speakers  were  consieentiously 
influenced.  It  would,  therefore,  ill  become  me  to  contest  opinions  thus  honestly 
and  honourably  entertained.  As  the  case  of  the  late  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
has  been  introduced  to  our  notice,  I  shall  briefly  animadyert  upon  its  attend- 
ant circumstances.  The  Court,  I  am  oonyinced,  is  unanioMus  in  the  full 
credit  which  the  merits  and  serrices  of  that  brave  aiui  lamented  officer,  are  so 
much  entitled  to  claim.  {Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  de^ 
partiug  hours  so  heroically  distinguished,  should  have  been  clouded  by  chagrin 
and  discontent.  (Hear,  kear,)  It  must,  however,  be  a  gratifying  circum- 
stance to  know,  that  as  no  one  dared  to  stigmatise  or  assail  his  character 
while  he  lived,  so  his  memory  after  death,  is  equally  untarnished  by  impu- 
tation. (Hear,  hear.)  Having  thus  adverted  to  that  subject,  I  am  desirous  to 
observe,  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  however  great  and  respectable 
the  character  of  any  military  commander  in  India,  yet  the  Governor-General 
was  imperatively  bound  by  the  responsibility  attaching  to  his  office,- to  con- 
sider maturely  before  he  embarked  upon  such  serious  and  important  enter- 
prizes  as  those  which  had  engaged  Lord  Amherst's  attention.  As  to  the 
victory  at  Bhurtpoor,  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  it  to  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Combermere.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining unanimity  upon  such  occasions  as  the  present ;  but  it  is  painftil  to 
reflect  what  the  ill  effects  would  be  in  India,  if  censure  were  imputed  in  this 
Court  against  the  noble  Lord,  whose  conduct  it  had  been  proposed,  by  the 
Resolutions  submitted  to  us,  to  approve.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  his  Lord- 
ship's personal  acquaintance ;  but  I  know  enough  of  his  private  life  to  assert, 
'  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  most  estimable  and  laudible  qualities,  and  that 
be  is  a  man  who  feels  most  intensely  the  least  attack  affecting  his  honour, 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  words  of  the  poet  were  exactly  applicable  : 
*^  Honour,  'tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
And  that  alone  I  plead  for." 

Mr.  pATTisoN.— The  hon.  Baronet  outside  the  Bar  (Sir  Charles  Forbes) 
has  called  upon  the  Directors  to  prepare  an  answer  in  justification  of  the 
course  they  have  pursued  upon  the  subject  of  the  Burmese  war.  I  can  assure 
that  hon.  Baronet,  that  I  have  voted  with  integrity  in  approbation  of  Lord 
Amherst's  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and  I  am  doubly  hiduced  bv  equally 
conscientious  motives  to  a  similar  vote  for  his  Lordship's  participation  in  the 
attack  on  Bhurtpoor,  the  capture  of  which  I  deem  to  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  Company.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must  confess,  that  I 
have  experienced  considerable  amusement  from  the  long  speech  delivered 
here  to-day  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen,  through  the  course  of  which,  the 
monosyllable  **  {/*,*'  abundantly  predominated,  every  assertion  introduced  by 
that  hon.  Gentleman  was  duly  qualified  bv  the  small  but  significant  prepo- 
sition **  if,"  No  doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  we  might  iive  on  amicable 
terms  with  the  Native  powers  in  India,  and  avoid  all  necessitv  for  hostilities 
*•  (/*"  we  were  only  allowed  to  do  as  we  pleased.  I  would,  however,  sug- 
gest to  that  hon.  Gentleman  the  propriety  of  dwelling  for  a  few  moments,  on 
me  observation  which  had  fallen  from  the  gallant  officer,  (Sir  John  Malcolm,) 
explanatory  of  the  strength  and  importance  of  Bhurtpoor.  It  would  have 
been  an  extremely  injudicious  measure  to  assault  that  fort  which  was  con- 
sidered impregnable  with  trifling  forces.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Lord 
Andierst  to  deliberate  most  seriously  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued ; 
and  I  consider  it  a  satisfaetory  proof  of  his  Lordship's  military  talents,  that 
though  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ava,  he  had  resolved  that  the  fortress  of 
BIturtpoor  should  be  regularly  invested  in  preference  to  an  immediate  attack 
By  this  decision,  his  Lordship  has  shown,  that  his  courage  was  characterized 
by  the  qualities  of  the  lion.  I  have  heard  a  Gentleman,  when  speaking  of 
Lord  Amherst,  assert,  that  his  Lordship  had  never  evinced  any  symptoms  of 
a  tyrannicail  disposition^  and  that  he  had  never  known  a  man  of  more  mild 
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mod  amiable  manners.  I  therefore  think  myself  Justified  in  stating,  that  the 
ferocitf  of  the  tijrer  does  not  appertain  to  tlie  noble  Lord ;  but  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  much  superior  feeliuff — the  calm  courage  and  generous  aflfection  of 
the  British  Lion.  That  Nobleman  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  legiti* 
mate  heirs  of  the  deceased  Rajah  attacked  and  almost  deprired  of  their  throne 
without  Interposing  his  protecting  hand.  (92)  In  contributing  this  assistance, 
however,  he  was  accused  of  having  proceeded  by  too  tardy  steps ;  but  I 
would  asi{,  why  was  he  slow  in  this  interference  ?  The  reason  was,  that  it  was 
a  measure  which  required  mature  consideration.  It  was  a  property  of  real 
eonrage  net  to  advance  precipitately  into  danger ;  ^but  to  determine  coolly 
and  rationally  what  the  circumstances  required  ;  and  having  thus  resolved  on 
the  course  most  proper  for  adoption,  to  proceed  in  an  open  and  manly  man- 
ner, but  at  the  same  time  not  to  losp  sight  of  prudence  and  circumspection. 
Had  Lord  Amherst  sanctioned  Sir  David  Ochterlony  in  an  immediate  atuck 
upon  Bhurtpoor,  the  result  of  which  should  be  failure,  I  would  then  borrow 
one  of  the  hon.  Gentleman *s  *^  (/^«,  **  and  ask  (/*such  had  been  the  case,  what 
would  have  been  the  injury  and  loss  thereby  sustained  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment of  India?  *'(/*"  such  a  disastrous  issue  resulted,  the  whole  resources 
of  the  British  Empire  would  have  been  required  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  our  Indian  possessions.    {Hear,  hear,) 

Instead,  however,  of  this  deplorable  event  with  its  calamitous  train  of  con- 
sequences, the  providence  of  Lord  Amherst  had  happily  regulated  the  destinies 
of  India  by  subjugating  our  most  implacable  and  powerful  enemies,  and 
obliging  them  to  afford  satisfaction  for  the  past,  and  to  give  security  for  the 
future.  It  was  in  no  trifling  degree  creditable  to  the  prowess  and  prudence 
of  Lord  Amherst,  that  he  captured  a  fortress  against  which  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  gallant  and  enterprising  General  Lake  had  been  directed  in  vain. 
(Hear,  hear,)  When  I  consider  that  such  important  services  have  been 
rendered  by  Lord  Amherst,  I  must  conceive  it  astonishing  how  any  hon. 
Proprietor  should  rise  in  this  Court  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  against  his 
Lordship.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  unanimity  to  prevail  upon 
almost  any  proposition  that  might  be  offered  to  this  Court ;  but  with  all  the 
allowances  for  diversity  of  opinion,  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Amherst  I  was 
not  prepared  to  calculate  on  from  any  quarter.  I  do  not  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  the  hon.  Proprietor  by  whom  such  vote  of  censure  was  proposed  should 
turn  round  with  a  change  of  opinions,  that  indeed  would  be  a  turn  about  such 
as  never  had  been  heard  of  before.  (Heary  with  a  laugh,)  For  what  is  this 
vote  of  censure  to  be  passed  on  a  nobleman  of  Lord  Aroherst*s  description  t 
Was  it  because  he  obtained  two  decisive  victories  and  captured  a  fbrtresi 
deemed  impregnable?  (Hear,  hear,)  I  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Court  by  any  more  remarks,  nor  should  I  have  trespassed  at  all  did  I  not  feel 
called  upon  to  address  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Charles  Forbes). 

Dr.  Gilchrist  rose  to  explain,  amidst  loud  cries  of  Spoke,  tpoke.  Ha 
said,  I  am  anxious  to  offer  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  statement  of  an  hon. 
Director  (Mr.  Mills). 

The  Chairman. — The  honourable  Proprietor  has  distinctly  disclaimed  all 
personal  allusions  In  his  observations. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  am  entitled  to  defend  my  character  from  the  aspersioni 
of  any  hon.  Director. 

Mr.  Mills.— I  have  already  disclaimed  everything  personal  in  my  remarks. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and  lost,  three  hands  only  being 
exhibited  in  its  favour. 

The  orighial  question  was  then  carried  by  a  very  large  minority. 


(92)  But  he  could  destroy  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  own  conntrymea 
without  protection,  pity,  or  remorse. 
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.  On  the  motion  of  thanks  to  Lord  Combennere— 

Mr.  HvMB  rose  and  said — As  I  was  preTonted  by  the  forms  of  the  Court  from 
makinff  some  ezplanatoiy  observations,  I  shall  arail  myself  of  this  opportonitT. 
I. beg  leaye  to  state  in  reply  to  an  alleged  contradiction,  that  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand  a  minute  with  tfa^  signatures  of  Mr.  Fendall,  BIr.  Harrison,  and  Sir 
JBdward  Paget,  in  which  they  protest  against  the  measure.  I  shall  read  to  the 
Court  the]  note  of  the  Oovemor-Gewerai,  dated  the  dth  of  August,  which 
would  show  bis  Lordship's  view  of  the  matter.  (Here  the  hon.  Proprietor 
read  an  extract  (irom  Lord  AmbetBt's  letter  to  prove  that  his  statement  mm  Vm 
bis  Lordship's  opinion  conceniing  our  iniuiftweiiiMi  ii  tke  itfUraid  sdWf*  eC 
Bhurtpoor,  was  correct.  And  resumed  as  fellows :)  Sir,  I  have  not  uttered  my 
opioioa  owthe  subject,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  support  the 
vote  of  censure  moved  by  my  hon.  Friend.  I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  sub* 
mit  any  such  vole,  but  I  promised  to  siupport  any  hon.  Proprietor  by  whom  it 
might  be  brought  forward.  The  hon.  Director  (Mr.  Pattison)  quite  mistakes 
roe  in  supposing  that  all  my  assertions  turn  upon  an  ^*  If.**  That  *'  If,'*  by 
the  way,  be  has  taken  from  another  place,  where  it  was  used  upon  an  occasion 
equally  meritorious  as  the  present.  Sir,  I  said  before,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  1 
would  take  the  opinion  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  as  to  the  attack  on  Bhnrtpoor 
against  that  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  I  cMomot  but  regret  that  such  bombast  and 
fulsome  compliment  had  been  heaped  upon  Lord  Amherst  for  conduct,  which, 
if  properly  visited,  would  have  drawn  on  him  the  severest  censure.  Had  this 
praise  come  from  any  other  *  quarter  that  that  of  the  hon.  Director,  (Mr. 
jpattison,)  who  is  on  every  occasion  open,  straight-forward,  and  manly,  I  can 
assure  him,  I  would  have  taken  it  as  the  severest  censure  in  disguise.  The 
hon.  Director,  in  alluding  to  Lord  Amherst,  talked  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  of 
lion's  hearts  and  lion's  courage,  and  other  phrases,  which  often  occur  In  des- 
patches from  India,  and  are  appellations  used  to  individuals,  not  to  point  out 
their  courageous  qualities,  but  to  declare  their  rank.  Their  application  in 
this  instance  to  Lord  Amherst  was,  I  conceive,  quite  preposterous,  and  had  it 
.been  made  by  any  other  individual  than  the  hon.  Director,  would  have  left  me 
in  great  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  (Hcar^  hear.)  With  respect  to  the  other  hon. 
Director  (Mr.  Mills)  I  must  say  that  the  language  he  used  in  commenting  on 
the  observations  wliich  fell  from  me,  can  only  be  excused  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  not  in  Court  when  I  was  speaking.  Sir,  I  never  said,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  the  recollection  of  the  Courts  one  wo^  against  the  private  character 
of  Lord  Amherst.  However,  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  that  subject,  the  hon. 
Director  having  made  all  the  apology  that  could  be  expected.  I  may,  how- 
ever, ask,  whether  any  Member  of  this  Court  has  a  right  to  charge  me  with 
having  made  ()ismal  prophecies,  and  with  being  displeased  that  they  were  not 
fulfilled.  I  never,  Sir,  niade  any  prophecy,  but  if  the  hon.  Member  alMee 
to  what  I  said  of  the  Burmese  war,  I  now  repeat  that  that  war  has  brought 
disgrace  upon  our  arms,  that  it  was  pregnant  with  every  mischief  to  our  in- 
terests, that  it  occasioned  a  vast  expense  to  the  Company ;  and  I,  Sir,  for  one, 
would  be  most  ready  to  make  ahy  sacrifice,  and  to  withdraw  almost  on  any 
terms  from  a  contest  so  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  entered  into. 

I  am  sorry.  Sir,  that  the  hon.  Director  (Mr.  Pattison)  has  left  the  Court, 
as  I  have  not  yet  done  with  bis  remarks.  He  stated,  that  the  noble  Lord  (Am- 
herst) had,  before  he  commenced  the  Burman  war,  duly  considered  its  conse- 
quences. Really,  Sir,  this  appears  to  me  sarcasm  of  the  most  pointed  kind. 
One  word  more  as  to  the  remarks  of  another  hon.  Director,  f  Mr.  Mttls,)  and  1 
Juive  done.  I  appeal  to  those  around  me,  whether  any  thing  tW  felt  firom  me  on 
this  question  deserved  the  terms  of  **  uigust  *'  and  ''  ungeneroua'*  t  The  hon. 
l)irector  may  use  the  epithet  **  unjust "  to  me,  but  my  only  iojustice  is,  that 
I  have  the  courage  to  deliver  my  opinion  openly.  But,  Sir,  I  throw  back  the 
epithet  upon  the  hon.  Director  himself;  and,  I  contend,  that  it  is  wholly  in- 
applicable to  the  conduct  of  any  individual  who  boldly  and  fairly  discusses 
the  conduct  of  a  public  man.  If  a  check  of  this  kind  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
expression  of  our  sentiments,  it  will  be  impoesible  everto  discuss  the  conduct 
of  any  servant  of  the  Company.    This,  Sir,  I  hear,  ia  the  bon  Piraotor^a 
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laiideB  speeeb,  and,  perhaps,  some  atkuranee  shotild  be  made  ibr  his  inetpe- 
Heoce ;  but,  I  tmst,  that  when  be  again  addresses  the  Court,  he  will  refrain 
fW>m  imputing  motires  that  were  never  entertained.  I  may  differ  ^om  hon. 
Members,  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  I  would  be  justified  in  imputing  "to  them 
motiyes  by  which  they  were  not  actuated.  I  must  say,  to  use  the  hon.  Di- 
rector's own  words,  that  it  was  neither  ^*  just "  nor  **  generous  "  in  him  to 
make  use  of  such  epithets,  as  applying  to  any  thing  tnat  fell  from  me.  It 
would  become  all  parties  in  proceeding  to  discussion,  to  aet  temperately  and 
dispassionately  ;  and,  wtille  each  gave  and  received  credit  for  the  honesty  of 
his  (pinions,  tney  would  not  leave  room  for  retorts,  the  only  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  disparage  the  respectability  of  this  court  elsewhere.  (HeaVy  hear.) 

^Vhatever  opinion  I  may  entertain  concerning  the  plan  of  the  war  and  its 
conduct,  I  feel  not  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  thanks  are  eminently 
due  to  the  officers  and  men  for  the  spirit  and  alacrity  which  they  displayed  in 
its  progress  at  a  period  of  unequalled  danger  and  critical  emergency.  (^Hear, 
hear,)  I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  receive  something  more  substantial  than 
barren  thanks.  The  million  sterling  which  we  are  to  receive  in  compensation 
would  be  very  property  distributed  as  a  remuneration/ for  the  valour  evinced 
by  the  troops.  But  even  that  sum  would  not  sufficiently  supply  the  losses 
which  were  sustained  by  the  forces  employed  in  that  war.  The  members  of 
the  Court  might  form  some  idea  of  its  extent,  by  the  fkpt  that  seven  and  eight 
rupees  was  the  price  of  a  single  fowl.  I  do  not  pretend  to  inform  the  Court 
of  the  numerous  Drtrations  to  which  the  military  were  subject  during  thai 
period.  It  would,  however,  become  the  Company  to  consider  how  those  suf- 
ferings might  be  best  compensated,  and  the  least  which  could  be  done  for  that 
purpose,  was  to  divide  that  million  of  money  amongst  the  troops  by  whose 
valour  the  war  had  been  so  fortunately  concluded.  While,  however,  I  wish 
the  Company  to  evince  its  gratitude,  I  do  not  think  the  proper  mode  would  be 
to  seiae  the  property  of  the  Sovereign  in  whose  support  we  commenced  hos- 
tilities. Such  an  act  of  spoliation  would  bring  the  greatest  disgrace  on 
the  Company,  and  render  them  obnoxious  throughout  India.  It  would  not 
be  unMr  to  require  of  that  Prince  a  proportion  of  the  expense  incurred ;  but, 
I  hope,  that  the  East  India  Company  will  never  give  occasion  to  be  taunted 
with  the  meanness  of  rewarding  their  own  troops  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  their  ally.  I  have  to  thank  the  Court  for  the  indulgence  and 
courtesy  with  which  I  have  been  listened  to,  and  shall  bow  conclude,  by 
expressing  my  most  hearty  concurrence  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mills,  in  explanation. — I  have  already,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, declared  that  I  nad  no  intention  to  impute  personal  and  unworthy  mo- 
tives, to  any  honourable  Member.  I  wish,  howeVer,  to  repeat,  in  a  qualified 
manner,  an  observation  which  I  have  already  made.  Lord  Amherst  had  been 
charged  with  gross  ignorance  by  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  lasl  addressed  the 
Court.  As  this  accusation  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  Lord,  (who 
had  therefore  no  opportunity  of  refuting  the  charge),  (23)  I  considered  such 
language  both  unjust  and  ungenerous.  In  giving  vent,  however,  to  such  ex- 
pressions, I  do  not  think  that  I  committed  myself  so  much  in  point  of  perso- 
nality, as  the  hon.  Proprietor,  (Mr.  Hume,)  from  whose  aspersions  they  had 
arisen. 

Dr.  OiLCHBisT. — I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  Chaiuuan. — Does  the  hon.  Proprietor  mean  to  speak  on  the  question 
before  the  Court  t 

(93)  How  often  is  this  thread-bare  follacy  of  attacking  the  abtenty  to  be  re- 
peated ?  All  Governors  of  India  must  be  absent  from  England  while  in  power ; 
and,  if  the  rule  of  never  commenting  on  the  acts  of  the  absent  were  observed, 
the  conduct  of  no  public  man  could  be  analysed,  or  renurked  upon,  except  in 
his  own  office,  or  at  his  own  table.  ^ 
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Dr.  OiLCHRKT  {amidst  crieB  tif  tpoke,  and  gmfstUm).-^!  am  not  to  be  id* 
timidftted  by  Tiolence  and  uproar,  from  exprossbig  my  sentimeots.  Instead  of 
attacking  the  character  of  Lord  Amhertt,  I  have,  on  all  occasions,  defended  it. 
This  wiU,  most  dearly  appear  from  the  fact,  that  1  have  done  so  in  a  book, 
intitled,  *  The  Tuitianary  Pioneer,'  (lamgktery,  which  work  is  now  read  in 
ali  the  coUmieM  ;  in  that  treatise  conmderable  praise  has  been  giTen  to  Lord 
Amherst  for  his  efforts  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  to  spread  improvement 
among  the  Natives.  I  would  ask,  whether  such  approbation  conveyed^  any 
malignity  ? 

The  Chairman. — As  the  hon.  Director  (Mr.  Mills)  has  disclaimed  all  per- 
sonalities, I  conceive  that  tlie  hon.  Proprietor,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  is  out  of  order  In 
recurring  to  this  subject. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  have  never  deserved  to  be  upbraided  with  the  detestable 
feeling  of  malignity.  I  consider  that  a  malignant  person  is  like  a  snake,  crawl- 
ing about  in  the  gmss.  (iMugkUr.)  Am  I  a  reptile  in  the  grass  ?  (Laugh' 
ter.)    Did  any  body  ever  see  me  crawl  ?  (Renewed  laughter^ 

The  resolution  of  thanks  to  Lord  Combermere  for  the  judgment  and  skill 
with  which  he  planned,  and  personally  conducted,  the  successful  attack  on 
Bhurtpoor— a  fortress  hitherto  considered  impregnable-4n  India,  was  then  pat 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Colonel  Stanhope. — I  must  object  to  one  phrase  used  in  the  last  resolutioDt 
as  it  was  never  considered  that  Bhurtpoor  was  impregnable. 

The  Chairman.— The  resolution  has  been  carried,  and  it  is  now  too  late, 
and  therefore  irregular  to  object  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  worded. 

The  next  resolution  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major-Generals  Sir  Thomas 
Reynell  and  Jasper  Nicholls. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  confess  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  time  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bhurtpoor  had  to  prepare  for  their 
d^ence,  the  resistance  was  not  greater.  This,  however,  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  an  old  prophecy,  which  operated  In  our  favour,  by  dis- 
heartening the  people  of  that  fortress.  It  had  been  predicted  that  Bhurtpoor 
would  never  be  taken  until  all  the  water  in  the  ditch  was  swallowed  up  by 
an  alligator.  (Loud  laughter.)  The  name  of  Lord  Combermere  was  pro- 
nounced Kaum'fneer^  which,  in  their  language,  signifies  alligator ;  and  from 
this  coincidence  in  sound,  they  considered  that  his  Lordship's  act  of  turning 
off  the  water,  realised  the  prophecy.  (Laughter,)        * 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  resolution  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Brigadier-Generals,  Briga- 
diers, and  other  officers,  for  their  gallant  services  in  the  war  of  Bhurtpoor. — It 
passed  unanimously. 

The  fourth  reaolution— ''  That  this  Court  does  acknowledge,  and  highly 
approves  of  the  steadiness,  discipline,  and  valour  displayed  by  the  British  and 
Native  troops ;  and,  that  they  were  entitled  to  its  thanks,'*  was  then  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 

On  the  question — that  the  Court  do  aii^onni, 

Sir  Charles  Forbes. — ^I  hope  that  the  next  occas'ou  which  induces  this 
Court  to  assemble,  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  paying  some 

Sublic  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  good  man,  recently 
eceased,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  sure  that  the  Pro- 
prietors at  large,  would  cheerfully  receive  and  unanimously  approve  of  a  pro- 
r»Bition  to  that  effect,  if  introduced  bv  the  Court  of  Directors.  (Hear,  hwr.y 
trust,  also,  that  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  hoping  that,  before  the  lapse  of 
another  year,  I  shall  behold  a  statue  of  that  noble  Marquis  erected,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  Company  of  his  great  merits,  and  a  monument  of  Ms 
MBlnent  amHpiost  important  services.    (Hear,  hear.)    Adjourned. 
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CALCUTTA. 

Civil  Appointmbmts  and  Changes. 
Fort  William^  May  19,  1826. — Mr.  J.  S.  Lashington,  Second  Assist,  to  be 
Resident  at  Hyderabad.— June  9.  Capt.  John  Tx>w,  Political  Agent  at  Jye- 
pore ;  Xlapt.  E.  J.  Johnson,  Commissioner  with  Bajee  Row  ;  Mr.  £.  Maxwell, 
Second  Jadge  of  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  or  Div.,of  Moorshe- 
dabad ;  Mr.  R.  Morrieson.  Third  Judge  of  ditto  ditto  ;  Mr.  R.  Hunter,  to  be 
Senior  Commissioner  in  Arracau  ;  Mr.  C.  Paton,  to  be  Junior  Commissioner, 
in  Arracan ;  Capt.  R.  H.  Phillips,  49th  regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Com-' 
missioners  in  Arracan. 

MADRAS. 

Civil  Appointment. 
June  10.— Mr.  Assist.-Surg.  J.  Dalmahoy,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Ajtay- 
Master. 

BOMBAY. 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Appointmrnts. 
Bombav  Cattle^  June  9, 1826. — Mr.  J.  Warden,  Sab-Secretary  to  Govern- 
ineat  in  Territorial  Department ;  Mr.  L.  R.  Reid,  Acting  Secretary  to  Go- 
TCmment  in  Territorial  and  Commercial  Department ;  the  Rev.  A.  Goode, 
confirmed  as  Junior  Chaplain  of  Poonah ;  the  Rev.  R.  Ward,  to  act  as  Sen. 
Chaplain  of  Poonah,  until  the  return  of  Rev.  T.  Robinsra. 

BENGAL. 

Medical  Appointments. 
Fort  WUliam,  May  9,  1826. — Assist.-Surg.  Mercer,  directed  to  place 
himself  under  orders  of  Superintend. -Sjrg.  of  Cawnpore  Division  of  Army. — 
10.  Assist.-Surgs.  Malcolm  and  Wynne,  directed  to  do  duty  with  1st  Gar. 
Battalion  at  Barrackpoor. — ^May  12.  Assistant-Surgeons  to  be  Surgeons :  A. 
Stratton,  W.  T.  Webb,  J.  Watson.  W.  Darby,  J.  Smith,  W.  Leslie,  F. 
Corbyn,'N.  Wallick,  N.Maxwell,  C.  Hickman,  T.  Hay  ley,  T.E.Baker, 
JoAh.  Manley,  H.  P.  Saunders,  J.  G.  GorraVd,  Jos.  Duncan,  J.  N.  Rind,  T. 
Stoddart,  J.  Wardell,  and  A.  Garden,  from  5tb  May  1826.-— Surg.  A.  Hal- 
liday.  to  be  Presidency  Surg.  v.  Muaton :  Assist, -Surg.  Mat.  Nisbet,  posted 
to  Dinagepore  Local  Bat. :  and  AssisU-Surg.  Colvin,  directed  to  return  to 
bis  Civil  Station  at  AzUnghur. — 19.  A8sist.-Surg.  H.  M.  Tweddel,  to  have 
Med.  Charge  of  Civil  Station  of  Barripore,  v.  Waddell ;  Assist.-Surg.  H. 
Beadon,  to  be  2d  Assist.  Gar.  Surg,  of  Fort  William  ;  Mr.  J.  Bowring,  ad- 
mitted an  Assist.  Surgeon  ;  Assist.  Surg.  Fender,  to  do  duty  with  H.  M.*8 
67th  regt.  ;  As5ist.-Snrg.  Duncan,  to  do  duty  with  47th  regt.— -92.  Assist. 
Surg.  Bowron,  attached  to  Geo.  Hospital  until  Author  orders.— 29.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hodgson,  to  be  a  Vet.  Surg,  on  this  Estab.,  and  posted  to  Horse  Artt).  at 
Meemt ;  Messrs.  C.  Finch  and  J.  T.  Pearson,  admitted  as  Assist.-Surgs.— 80. 
Assist.-Surg.  Bogie,  directed  to  proceed  to  Cawnpore,  and  place  himself  un- 
der orders  of  Superintend.  Surg. — June.  1.  Surg.  Govan  to  have  charge  of 
Artil.  Detachment  proceeding  to  Cawnpore  under  Mig.  Rodber,  and  Assist.- 
Surgs.  Fender  and  Lee,  app.  to  do  duty  under  him ;  AssisU-Surg.  Greenwell, 
to  do  duty  with  68th  N.  I.— 2.  Assist.-Surg.  Nisbet,  posted  to  92d  N.  L— S. 
As8ist.-Sttrg.  F.  H.  Brett,  tr^^arrinrj  charge  of  Sd  Local  Corps  of  Hill 
Rangers  at  Boglepore.— Assist^-Su^T'Maa^f^Il^reetedto  place  himself  un- 
der orders  of  Superintend.  Surg,  at  Berhampore ;  As8ist.-Surg.  Temple  to  do 
duty  at  Gen.  Hospital ;  Assist.-Surgs.  Finch  and  Pearson,  t^.  do  duty  with 
H.  M.'s  47th  regt. ;  Assist.-Surg.  G.  T.  Urquhart,  to  be  Surg.,  v.  Bamea, 
ret.,  with  rank  from  0th  May  1896,  for  augmentation. 
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Jume  8.--8iirgeoii8  am>oiiited  to  Regimeiits :  O.  O.  Jaoob,  to  9d  N.  I. ;  H. 
Moscrop  to  8d  do. ;  J.  Patterson  to  Sd  extra  regt. ;  J.  Marshall  to  7th  N.  I. ; 
W.  Farquhar  to  8d  extra  regt. ;  R.  Primrose  to  9th  N.  I. ;  P.  Halket  to  4th 
extra  regt. ;  W.  Matosell  to  Mfa  extra  regt. ;  G.  T.  Urquhart,  to  18th  N.  I. ; 
Assist.-Surg.  A.  W.  Steart,  to  Corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Majf  8.— Assistant-Surgeons  appointed  to  Duty :  Worrall  with  H.M.*s  88th 
regt.,  V.  Smith,  reported  sick  ;  Brett  and  Oreenweil  with  H.  M.'s  4/7th  regt. ; 
Fender,  Under  Gar.  Surg,  of  Fort  William. 

Appointments  and  Removals  in  Medical  Staff:  Surgs.  J.  Thomson,  from 
66th  to  89th  N.  I. :  P.  Mathew,  from  SSd  to  66th  do. ;  J.  Smith,  from  6th 
extra  to  42d  N.  I. ;  Assist.-Surff.  Gray  to  Artil.  at  Agra ;  Assist.-Surg. 
Christie,  to  8d  Light  Cav.,  Ofliciat.  Assist.-Surg.  Rennick  to  9d  Europ. 
Regt. 

BOMBAY. 

June  17,  1896.-*Assist.-Sur.  E.  H.  Edwards  to  be  Assist^-Gar.  Sur.  at  Su- 
rat. — 19.  Acting  As8ist.-Sur.  Weatherhead  transf.  from  charge  of  med.  duties 
of  H.  C.'s  cruizer  Antelope,  to  that  of  H.  C.'s  cruizer  Cliye,  and  Assist.- 
Surg.  from  latter  to  former  vessel ;  Assist.-Surg.  Howison,  in  charge  of  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  placed  at  disposal  of  Med.  Board,  as  a  temp,  arrangement,  for 
mil.  duties  at  Colabah,  without  prejudice  to  his  present  appointment. 

Marine  Appointments.  *  v 

June  24. — Sen.  Capt.  J.  Jeakes,  to  be  Commodore,  t.  Mai^aring  dec. ; 
^te  18th  June.  Jan.  Capt.  D.  Jones  to  be  Sen.  Capt.  ▼.  Jeakes  prom,  to 
Commodore ;  do.  First  Lieut.  J.  W.  Guy  to  be  Jun.  Capt.,  t.  Jones  prom. ; 
•^to.  Second  Lieut.  J.  Harrison  to  bt  a  First  Lieut.,  Vice  Guy  prom. ;  do. 
Sen.  Mid^.  P.  L.  Howell  to  be  a  Second  Ueut.,  t.  Harrison,  prom. ;  do.— 89. 
Capt.  Laurence  to  be  Capt.  of  Magazon  Dock ;  Lieut.  Cogan  to  succeed  Ueul. 
Wells  as  Marine  Assist.-Gen.  Paymaster. 

PENANG. 
Civil  Appointments. 
May  I. — ^Mr.  P.  O.  Camegy  to  be  Dep.  Account,  and  Auditor ;   Capt.  M. 
A.  Bunbury  to  be  Storekeeper  and  Commis.  of  Supplies ;  Mr.  P.  O.  Camegy 
to  be  Account,-Gen.  to  Court  of  Judicature. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ARMY. 
BENGAL. 
Staff  Appointments. 
F^'WUHam^  Mtai  IS.— Brig.-Gen.  A.  Knox  app.  to  Gen.  Staff  of  Army, 
on  fdlowaoee  of  a  Major-Gen.  t.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Martiadell.— 17.  Brevet* 
liajor  Kelly,  on  half-pay  H.  M.'s  service,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Com- 
«iander-in-Chief,  to  be  Dep.  A4j.-Gea.  to  force  serving  in  Ava,  v.  Lieut.- 
<;ol.  Tidy,  H.  M.'s  14th  Foot;  Lieut.-Col.  Tidy,  H.  M.'s  14th  Foot,  toooa- 
inand  Depdt  at  Chinmnrah.— SO.  Ens.  A.  Ramsay  to  do  duty  .with  7th  N.  I.  at 
•Beiliampore^  Ens.  J.  Drvmmond  to  do  duty  with  4th  Ext.  N.I.  at  Mirzapore. 
««-98.  Lieut.  Stewart,  1st  Kurop.  regt.  to  do  duty  with  Rungepore  Local  Bat 
In  Aesam ;  Major.-Gan.  Hunter,  41st  N.  I.  to  be  Superinteadant  in  Lower 
JProvinees.-'^.  Col.  J.  W.  Sleigh,  1 1th  Lt.  Drags.,  to  be  a  Brindier  on  the 
bengal,  estab.,  v.  Newry,  prom,  to  rank  of  Major-Gen.  by  H.  M.'s  brevet ; 
Lieutr-C/ol.  Com.  C.  Pagan  to  command  Rigpootana  fl^  force,  with  rank  of 
-Brigadier ;  oa  arrival  of  Brig.  Fagan  at  Nusserabad,  the  Rigpootana  and 
Jiawar  field  forees  to  be  considered  distinct  and  separate  commands. — June  8. 
Lieut.  Talbot  of  Engineers,  to  be  Assist.  Executive  in  Burdwan  distiict ; 
Lieut.  Prineep  of  Engineers,  to  repair  to  Presidency,  with  the  view  of  being 
employed  on  eanal  duties. 

Regimental  Promotions. 
aimi/fy.--Com.  G.  Reid  (1st)  to  be  Lieut,  from*  16th  Sept  1895,  in  sue. 
to  Capt.  Lane,  7th  L.  C,  transfer,  to  Pension  Estab. ;  Com.  T.  B.  Studdy  to 
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bt  Ue«t.  froa  Utk  Not.  1996,  in  «•<>.  to  Iie«t,  Hunter,  lOth  L.  C,  dec, 
7a  L.  C— Lient.  B.  T.  Phillips  to  b6  Adj.,  t.  Angelo,  who  resigns  that 

Iff  Ewrap,  i2e^<.— Ens.  John  Charlton  (not  arrived)  to  he  lAeut.  from  fl7tli 
Jan.  1826,  in  sue.  to  Candy,  died  of  wounds  in  action. 

Sd  N.  /.— Ens.  W.  C.  Hicks  to  be  Lient.  from  8th  May  1886,  in  snc.  to 
Tweedale  dec. 

6tk  N.  I.--Capt.  W.  O.  Mackenzie  to  he  M^j. ;  Lient.  J.  Jerris  to  be  Capt. 
0f  m  eomp. ;  and  Ens.  R.  M»  Miles  to  be  lieut.,  from  S5th  April  18Sft,  in  sue. 
to  Gerrard  dec. 

eik  N.  i.— Uent.  R.  Wyllle  to  be  Adj.,T.  Birkett,  prom. ;  Lieut.  J.  Oark- 
son  to  he  Interp.  and  Qu.-Mast.,  t.  Stewart  on  furlough. 

22d  N.  /. — UeuU  T.  E.  Sampson  to  be  Interp.  and  Qu.-Mast.,  ▼.  Oliphant, 
promoted;  Lieut.  W. Murray  to  be  adj.,  v.  Sampson. 

S3d  N.  i. — Lieut.  J.  Holmes  to  be  Adj.  ▼.  Moule,  who  redgns  that  app. 

sue  N.  /.--Ueut.  J.  S.  H.  Weston  to  be  Capt.  of  a  com. ;  and  Ens.  H.  J. 
Ouyon  to  be  Lieut.,  from  I9th  Jan.  1886,  in  sue.  to  Brown  killed  in  action. 

^Uh  N.  /. — Lieut.  J.  Bartleman  to  be  Interp.  and  Quart.-mast.  v.  Hughes, 
on  fhrlough  to  Europe. 

4^  X.  /.—lieut.  H.  Basseley  to  be  Adj.  v.  Williams,  app.  to  Cohinds- 
sariat  Department. 

I    61fC  N.  L — Lieut.  R.  A.  Macnaghten  to  be  Capt.  of  a  com.,  and  Ens.  J. 
Skinner  to  be  Lieut.,  from  9d  May  1826,  in  sue.  to  Tomlinson,  dec. 

62rf  N.  /.—Lieut.  H.  G.  Nash  to  be  Interp.  and  Quart.-mast.  v.  Bellew,  app. 
to  Commissariat  Department ;  Ens.  A.  Home  to  be  Lieut.,  from  6th  Sept. 
1925,  in  sue.  to  Britten,  resigned. 

eiM  N.  /.—Ens.  G.  Fanner  \o  be  Lieut.,  from  5th  May  1886,  in  sue.  to 
mndson,  dec. 

Removals  and  Postings. 

Map  6.— Lieut.-Col.  Com.  P.  Byres  from  50th  to  8d  N.  I.,  at  Keitah ; 
Uent.-Col.  Com.  P.  littlejohn  from  8d  to  50Ch  N.  I.,  at  Allahabad ;  Lieut.- 
Col.  W.  Wilson  (new  prom.)  to  57th  N.  I.,  at  Dinapore ;  Lieut.-Cot  T. 
Newton  from  57th  to  59th  N.  I.,  at  Barraekpore ;  lieut-Col.  W.  Nott  from 
66th  to  4Sd  N.  I.,  at  Saugor ;  Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  Weston  from  48d  to  5th  N.  I., 
at  Muttra ;  Li6ut.-Col.  T.  Gough  to  55th  N.  I.,  at  Delhie.— 12.  Res/t.  qf  Ar- 
tiUery. — 1st  Lieuts.,  T.  P.  Ackers  (on  furlough)  from  8d  tr.  1st  Brig,  to  1st 
comp.  2d  batt. ;  F.  Brind  (on  furlough)  from  1st  comp.  2d  batt.  to  3d  tr.  1st 
brig. ;  W.Anderson  from  1st  tr.  2d  brig,  to  8d  tr.  1st  brig.  ?.  W.  C.  J.  Lewin, 
from  latter  to  former;  J.  Hotham  from  8d  tr.  Sd  brig,  to  2d  tr.  3d  brig.,  t. 
C.  Macmorine,  from  latter  to  former. — 2d.  Lieuts.,  F.  Dashwood  from  1st  to 
9d  tr.  2d  briff. ;  E.  D.  Todd  from  4th  comp.  Sd  bat.  to  2d  tr.  1st  brig. ;  T.  £. 
Sage  from  Sd  comp.  Sd  bat.  to  Sd  tr.  1st  brig. ;  H.  D.  W.  Cockbnm  from  20th 
comp.  6th  bat.  to  4th  comp.  Sd  bat. ;  F.  A.  Miles  fhmi  2d  comp.  2d  bat.  to  2d 
eomp.  Sd  bat. ;  J.  Trower  from  2d  comp.  5th  bat.  to  4th  tr.  Sd  brig. ;  P.Gnit- 
skell  from  1st  comp.  5th  bat,  to  8d  comp.  4th  bat. ;  G.  R.  Birch  frmn  1st 
•omp.  8d  bat.  to  1st  tr.  2d  brig. ;  E.  Sunderland  from  2d  comp.  2d  bat*  to  1st 
com^.  2d  bat, ;  E.  P.  Master  from  10th  comp.  6th  bat.  to  2d  comp.  Sd.  bat. ; 
M.  T.  Colyear  (new  arriTal)  to  4th  tr.  IsC  brig. ;  H.  Sturrock  (do.)  to  15th 
comp.  6th  hat. ;  G.  F.  C.  Fitzgerald  (do.)  to  2d  comp.  2d  bat.;  A.  Humfirays 
(do.)  to  9d  tr.  Sd  brig. ;  G.  Larkins  (do.)  to  20th  eomp.  6th  bat. ;  G.  Mayne 
(do.)  to  Sd  tr.  Sd  brig.— 18.  Lieuts.  E.  R.  Spilsbury,  of  5th,  and  A.  Camp- 
bell, of  S7th  N.  I.,  permitted  to  exchange  coqjs.— 20.  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Copper 
of  Burdwan  ProTin.  Bat.,  and  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Vincent  of  Dacca  Pro?.  Bat., 
allowed  to  exchange  app.-^22.  Lieut.  H.  M.  liawience  to  2d  comp.  4th  bat., 
knd  Lieut.  A.  Campbell  to  Sd  comp.  9d  bat.— 26.  Lieut.  D.  Williams,  Super, 
of  the  Army  Commiss.  to  be  Assist.  Com.  Gen.,  and  lieut.  H.  Clayton  4th  Lt. 
CaV.  to  be  Super.  Sub« Assist.  Com.  Gen.  of  ditto.  In  sue.  to  Twc«dale,  dec. ; 
29.  Ens.  C.  Scott  and  F.  Beck,  to  do  duty  with  57th  N.  I.  June  1.— lieut. 
Col.  Com.  P.  Byres  from  2d  to  20th  N.  I.,  and  lieut.  Col.  Com.  W«  G.  Afax- 
%ell,  from  latter  to  former.— Lieut.  Col.  Hampton  from  60th  to  40th  N.  I.^ 
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and  Lieut.  Col.  Marriy  from  latter  to  former  Lteut  Gol.  Short  from  Mi 
extra  to  dd  N.  I.,  and  Lieat.  Col.  £.  Simons  from  latter  to  former.  Lieut. 
Col.  S.  Fraser  posted  to  S^st,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Sackyille  (lately  prom.)  to 
4l8tN.L 

Comets  and  EntiguM  appointed  to  do  duty. — Comets  N.  M.  Macdonald, 
F.  Collyer,  M.  H.  Hailes,  and  W,  J.  B.  Boys,  with  9th  L.  C.  at  Cawnpore, 
Ensigns  G.  Carr,  J.  A.  James,  and  G.  N.  C.  Hall,  with  S7th  V.  I.  at  Dina- 
pore ;  J.  Ivcson  with  7th  do.  at  Berhampore ;  N.  A.  Parker  with  I6lh  do.  at 
Barrackpore  ;  and  F.  A.  Carleton  with  36th  do.  at  SuUanpore,  Oude. 
Caobts  Admittbd. 

Messrs.  N.  Macdonald,  F.  Colyer,  M.  H.  Hailes,  and  W.  J.  E.  Boyes,  to 
CaYalry,  and  prom,  to  Comets.  Messrs.  G.  Carr,  J.  A.  James,  G.  N.  C.  Hall, 
F.  A.  Carleton,  A.Ramsay,  N.  A.  Parker,  J.  Drummond,  J.'lveson,  W.  Ken- 
nedy, C.  Grissell,  andT.  Martin,  to  Infantry,  and  prom,  to  Ensigns.  Messrs. 
£.  8.  S.  Waring,  T.  Quin,  and  E.  Ekins  to  Cavalry,  and  prom,  to  Comets. 
Messrs.  R.  R.  W.  Ellis,  C.  Nora^ate,  C.  C.  Toulmin,  C.  Codrington,  E.  Ro- 
bertson, C.  Black,  J.  P.  Walker,  G.  Johnstone,  E.  Talbot,  L.  P.  D.  Eld,  to 
Infantry,  and  prom,  to  Ensigns.  Messrs.  Charles,  J.  H.  Le  Fevre,  J.  R. 
Fowler,  G.  W.  Stokes,  W.  Lamb,  and  T.  Bennet,  to  Inf-,  and  prom,  to  En- 
signs.   Mr.  G.  Temple  as  an  Assist.  Surgeon. 

Furloughs  to  lbavb  India. 

To  ^ropf.— May  1 1.  Lieut  Col.  Com.  C.  S.  Fagan,  44th  N.  I.  on  private 
affairs ;  lieut.  Col.  T.  Murray,  40th  N.  I.,  on  do.— 18.  Capt.  W.  Jover,  Mth 
N.  L,  for  health ;  1st  Lieut.  J.  R.  Reveil  of  Artil.  for  health ;  Lieut.  R. 
Fitzgerald,  6th  N.  I.,  for  ditto.— 19.  Capt.  W.  Mactier,  L.  C,  for  health.— 
2$.  Lieut.  F.  Macrae,  OTth  N.  I.,  for  heidth.— 29.  Capt  R.  BisseU,  18lh  N.  L, 
for  health. 

To  New  South  H^oiet.-^May  19.  Ueot.  F.  Smith,  48th  N.  I.,  for  health. 

MiSCEIXANBOUS. 

June  2. — ^Brig.  Gen.  Cotton  having  returned  from  Ava,  the  commission  of 
Brig.  Gen.  granted  to  that  oi&cer  during  the  war  is  recalled. 

BOMBAY. 

Staff  AppoinTiirfNTS. 
Bombay  Cattle^  June  26,    1826. — Lieut.-Col.  Salter  to  have  command  in 

}>rovince  of  Candeish. — 27.  Lieut.  C.  H.  Baddeley,  49th  Madras  N.  I.,  to  per- 
brm  the  duties  of  Interp.  to  1st  Bombay  European  regt.  until  further  orders. 
—6.  Capt.  G.  Graham,  H.  M.*s  2d  Foot,  to  be  Aid-de-camp  to  the  hon.  the 
Governor,  v.  Gillespie,  app.  to  the  Staff  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral ;  Lieut.  R.  M.  Hughes,  Interp,  and  Quarterm.  to  be  Adj.  v.  Reed,  prom., 
relinquishing  his  present  appointments. 

Rbgimental  Promotions. 

9d  Light  Clavo/r^.— Comet  W.  J.  OUley  to  be  Lieut.  v.Torin,  dec  ;  date 
of  rank,  Feb.  9,  1826. 

IH  or  Or.  N,  /.- Ens.  H  B.  Campbell  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Fenwick  dec. ;  date 
June  2. 

lOth  N,  /.— Ueat.  C  Cathcart  to  be  Capt.  and  Ens.  E.  Marsh  to  be  Lieut., 
in  succession  to  Palin,  dec. 

IQth  N.  i. — ^Lleut.  B.  Crispin  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.,  v.  Hopkins,  app. 
A4j. ;  date  June  1. 

July  1,  Lieut.  D.  Cunningham  to  be  Capt.  on  the  New  Establishment 
Aojustmbjtt  of  Rank. 

July  1, 1826.— Capt.  J.  Bayly,  2d  Regt.  Light  Cav.,  having  retired  prior  to 
his  promotion  on  the  1st  of  May,  1824,  his  commission  of  Captain  to  be  can- 
celled, and  Capt.  N.  C.  Rybot  to  take  rank,  v.  Gordon,  prom. ;  date  of  rank, 
May  1,  1824.— Lieut.  H.  J.  Robinson,  of  ditto,  to  take  rank,  v.  Bayly,  re- 
tired; date  of  rank,  Sept.  18,  1822.— Lieut. Thuillier,  of  ditto,  to  take 

rank,  V.  D.  Cunningham,  prom. ;  ditto  May  i,  1824. — Lieut.  W,  Trerelyan,  of 
ditto,  to  take  rank  on  the  New  Establishment ;  date  ditto. 
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BIBTR8,   MABRXAGBS  AND  DBATH8. 

CALCUTTA. 

Births, — ^May  29.  The  lady  of  J.  M.  Seppings,  Esq.,  of  a  soD.^aDe  7. 
At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  R.  Saunders,  Esq.,  CivH  Service,  of  a  son.— 
29.  The  lady  of  A.  Colvin,  Esq.,  of  a  son.— 87.  The  lady  of  L.  Clarke,  Esq., 
barrister-at-law,  of  a  son. — ^28.  At  the  house  of  the  Advocate-General,  the 
lady  of  Capt.  G.  M.  Greville,  16th  Lancers,  of  a  son  ;  the  lady  of  Capt.  D. 
Kitchener,  of  a  son. — At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  Bryant,  Judge 
Advocate  General,  of  a  sou ;  the  lady  of  Capt.  Maddock,  Secretary  to  the 
Clothing  Board,  of  a  son. — July  I.  The  lady  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  La  Croix,  of 
a  daughter. — 8.  The  lady  of  Edw.  Hickman,  Esq.,  Assist.-Surg.  of  a  daugh- 
ter.—Lately,  in  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Mouat,  M.  D.  of  a  daughter. 

Marriages, — ^May  81.  Capt.  W.  Clifton,  to  Anna,  youngest  daughter 
of  F.  Vrignon,  Esq.— June  10.  Ens.  C.  W.  Sibley,  H.  M.'s  13lh  Foot,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  Doctor  Henry  Harvey  Miller,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Lyons,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  Lyons. — 15.  F.  W.  Hands,  Esq.  of  the 
8oth  Madras  Regt.,  to  Miss  Agnes  Leech. — 20.  Mr.  John  .Browne,  of  the 
Military  Board  Office,  to  Miss  Catherine  Paterson,  ofthe  Kidderpore  School, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Paterson,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Service. — ^26. 
Capt.  Gillespie,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General,  to 
Miss  Casement.— -27.  Mr.  John  Stark,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  to  Miss  E. 
Macintosh. — July  10.  Capt.  G.  H.  Nash,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  62d  Regt. 
N.  I.  to  Mary-Anne,  daughter  of  M^jor  Costley,  commanding  the  Calcutta 
Native  Milituu 

Deaths,-~MKy  5.  At  Barrackpore,  Lieut.  J.  Hindson,  66th  N.  I.— 20.  J.  A. 
MacArthur,  Esq.,  of  the  Revenue  Accountant's  Office,  and  brother  of  Mrs. 
Col.  Wiggins.— 22.  Lieut.  W.  Murray,  H.  M.  47th  foot,  aged  40.— 25.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Boyd,  the  lady  of  W.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.,  aged  23.— June  2.  Miss  Geor- 
giana,  infant  daughter  of  the  late  George  French,  Esq.,  judge  of  the  circuit, 
Berhampore,  aged  17  months. — 6.  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  late  assistant  sur- 
veyor and  head  draftsman  in  the  office  of  the  late  SiArveyor-General  of  India, 
aged  41. — 8.  Mr.  Henry  Dixon,  late  of  the  flotilla  service,  aged  21.  Bridget 
Maria  Sandon,  aged  23  years,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Sandon,  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany's marine. — ^10.  D.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  formerly  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  of  Gar- 
dener's Local  Horse,  aged  31. — 14.  In  Fort  William,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Lieut.  G.  H.  Cox.— July  8.  Capt.  R.  S.  Fielder,  of  the  Country  Service, 
aged  84  years. — Aug.  2.  At  Barrackpore,  the  Hon.  Jeffery  Amherst,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Amherst,  aged  24  years. 

MADRAS. 

B/rM<.— June  5.  The  lady  of  T.  Allsop,  Esq.,  of  a  son.— 8.  The  lady  of 
W.  Scot,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  of  a  son.— July  9.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Harvey,  of  a  son. 

Marriases.^--1\me  1.  Capt.  W.  V.  Hewith,  Bombay  army,  to  Caroline,  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  R.J.  Cotgrave,  of  the  Madras  Engineers. 
— 20.  Lieut.  J.  U.  Colebrook,  43d  Regt.  Madras  N.  I.  to  Miss  Jane  Maria 
Balfour.— July  8.  Lieut.  P.  J.  Begbie,  2d  Batt.  Madras  Artillery,  to  Char- 
lotte Ward,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  R.  H.  Morphett,  Esq.  of  Mallow, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  Major  James  Perry,  81st  Regt.  of  Trichinopoly  Light 
Infantry,  to  Elizabeth  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  Read,  Deputy 
Quarter-Master-Cteneral  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  India. — 8.  Mr.  W.  Kelly, 
to  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  L.  Battle.— 10.  Lieut.  J.  Dam- 
bell,  28d  N.  I„  to  Barrara  Adair,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  A.  Laurie,  D.D. 
Ayrshire. — ^Aug.  7.  Capt.  F.  Whinyates,  Hon.  Co.'s  Horse  Artillery,  to  Eli- 
zabeth, youqgest  daughter  of  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Ormadale,  Argyleshire. 

Deatks.-^xine  6.  The  in&nt  son  of  T.  Allsop,  Esq.— 12.  Capt.  Cosby, 
Iffilitary  Secretary  to  the  Conunaoder  in-Chief. — 16.  Lsuira,  eldest  daughter 
of  T.  V.  Stonhonse,  Esq.,  in  her  sixth  year. — ^28.  John  Parry,  only  son  of 
JC»  ¥•  Stottfaooie,  Esq.,  aged  five  years.*— July  18.  At  Vepery  New  Town, 
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Mn.  Theodosia  Davidson.— 21.  William  Richard,  son  of  the  Rot.  F.  Bprinff, 
Chaplain  on  the  Madras  Establishlneat.— Aug.  0.  Lieut.  J.  O.  Milue,  18Ui 
N.  I.,  agod  21  years. 

BOMBAY, 

Marriage$.-~MMy  20.  Lieut.  J.  S.  Rae,  H.  M.*8  Foot,  to  Henrietta,  third 
daughter  of  Col.  Daly,  of  Guilon. — June  16.  lient.  Richard  Phillips,  1st  gre- 
nadier regt.  to  EmUy  Orrock,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Richardson,.  H.  C*i 
Marine. — ^24.  J.  A.  Forl)es,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  to  Harriot  Georgiana,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Prother,  C.  B.— 25.  Mr.  John  Riggs,  Printer  at  the 
Mission  Press,  to  Miss  Georgiana  Arathoon. 

Deaths, — June  14.  At  Colabah,  the  infant  son  of  James  Morley,  jQsq. — 
17.  At  Byculla,  Commodore  W.  Manwaring,  of  the  Hon.  C.'s  mariae,  aced  08. 
—20.  Captain  G.  Waddington,  son  of  the  late  Lieat,-Gen.  8.  Waddington, 
aged  40. — ^25.  Maria  Bebb,  youngest  and  sixth  child  of  Capt.  Seely,  aged 
eight  months. — ^28.  Anne,  the  lady  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wilson,  aged  32  years. 

OUT  STATIONS. 

Marriages, — May  17.  At  Mauritius,  Capt.  C.  Oakley,  to  Miss  Louisa  Iram 
Flewrot.— 29.  At  Kuraul,  Mr.  J.  Iflggins,  of  the  12th  div.  of  Pnblic  Works, 
to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Wren,  Riding-Master,  7th  Light  Cavalry. 
-*^.  At  Kumaul,  Lient.  Nicholl,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  to  Aun«  youngest 
daughter  of  J.  Satterthwaite,  Esq.  late  of  Woodside,  Devon. — June  1.  At 
Dinapoor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Broadbent,  to  Miss  Antonia  Milliken.-'27.  At  Cndda- 
lore.  Pensioned  Seijeant  Jamfes  Park^^  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Capt.  Howell,  of 
the  Madras  Infantry. — 28.  AtCuddalore,  lieat.  Henry  Lee,  Ilth  regiment 
Native  Infantry,  to  Miss  Innes  — 20.  At  Chandemagore,  L.  Charon,  I'JSq.  to 
Mademoiselld  Amenaide  d'fimbrun  d'ArbelleS.— July  18;  At  Cuddalore, 
LieNit.-Colonel  James  Stuart  Fraser,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Stevenson. 

DeoeJU.— May  7.  At  Penang,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  C.  Fotrte»  65th  N.I.— 
20.  At  Monghyr,  John,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  E.  Pennyfather,  aged  7  years.— • 
SO.  At  Mazagon,  Capt.  T.  Palin,  Assist.  Secretary  to  the  Military  Board, 
aged  41  years. — June  8.  At  Pondicherry,  General  Touffreville,  at  an  advanced 
age.— 8.  At  Dehlie,  R.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  the  C.S.,  aged  25  years.— 8.  At  Bau- 
leah,  G.  R.  Bowen,  son  of  R.  B.  Bemey,  Esq.,  C.B. — IS.  At  Allippre,  on 
the  ISlh  of  June,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bowser,  wife  of  Mr.  Bowser,  Head  Master 
Lower  Orphan  School.— 17.  At  Hingna,  near  Nagpore,  the  infant  son  of 
Capt.  Stack,  Sd  regt.,  Bombay.  Lt.  Cavalry.— 21.  At  Poonah,  the  infant  son 
of  C.  Ducat,  Esq.,  M.D.  Civil  Surgeon,  Poonah.— 20.  At  Burst,  Katharine, 
the  lady  of  A.  Bell,  Esq.,  C.S.— At  Belgaum,  on  the  20th  ultimo,  Lieut.  T. 
Clendon,  of  the  4lst  regt.,  N.I.— 26.  At  Kumaul,  Lieut.  Col.  G.  H.  Gall, 
8th  Bengal  Lt.  Cavalry.— 27.  At  Sulkea,  Mr.  G.  Fairweather,  ship-builder, 
aged  88  years. — July  2.  At  Surat,  the  infant  son  of  A.  Bell,  Esq.,  C.S. — 
At  Pulicat,  oh  the  I8th  of  July,  Louisa  Ann,  the  fifth  daughter  of  R.  W. 
Meppen,  Esq.;  Master  Attendant  at  that  station. — At  the  camp  at  Jaulnah,  on 
the  14th  July,  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  R.  J.  Bird,  of  the  8th  regt.  N.I.,  of  cholera. 
—15.  At  Belgaum,  the  infant  son  of  Capt.  J.  Wallace,  40th  N.I.— Lately,  at 
Digah,  near  Patna,  Mary  Burton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Burton,  Missionary. — At 
Berhampore,  G.  Richandson,  C.S.,  and  Commercial  Resident  at  Rungpore« 

EUROPE. 

Bir^Af.— Dec.  19.  At  Hammersmith,  the  lady  of  Major  W.Moore,  half-pay. 
14th  Foot,  of  a  son.— Lately,  at  Asprington,  the  lady  of  Mig-Gen.  Adams,  of 
a  son. 

Marriages,'-  Dec.  7.  At  Edinburgh,  W.  Tale,  merchant,  London,  to  Mary, 
yxiungest  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Munro,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Co.*s  service. 
At  Titchfield,  C.  Douglas,  Esq.,  East  India  Co. *s  service  to  Madeliaa,  third 
daughter  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  A.  C.  Dickson,  Bart. — At  Priston,  near  Bath, 
Major  St,  John  Blacker  of  the  Madras  Cavalry,  to  Anne  Hammond,  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  M.  D.,  of  Dublin.— 28.  J.  8.  Rodney,  Esq.,  eldeat  « 
son  of  the  Hon.  J.  Rodney,  Chiaf  Secretary  to  Govamment  at  Ceylon,  to 
Etoanor,  third  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitsrof 
Square. 
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BeaOu^^^oy,  16.  AiThirtk,  Liattt-Col.  CkMurlea  Gladwin,  Hon.  East  India 
Co.'s  Bepgal  In&ntry.— 28.  On  board  his  JEtfi^sty's  ship  Revenge^  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  His  Lordship  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  pro- 
ducing some  raiichievotts  dfeots  upoQ  the  hernia  he  had  long  laboured  under* 
— Dec.  10.  In  Regency-square,  Brighton,  Lord  Kinnaird,  in  his  47th  year 
only.  His  Lordship  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  hopeless  state.  He  was  elder 
brother  to  the  Honoiirat>le  Donglas  Kinnaird.  He  was  an  able  and  amiable 
man,  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  an  ornament  to  the  Aristocracy. — 19.  At 
Dalston,  Capt«  Ja9ies  Hodgson,  of  the  17th  Madras  N.  I.— 14.  M.  Malte- 
Brun,  the  distinguished  writer  on  geography  and  politics,  and  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  *  Journal  des  Debats.* 


Dott. 

1826. 
Not.  29 
Nov.  29 
Nav.SO 
I>ee.  4 
D^e.  4 
De^  4 
Dec.  4 
D«e.  5 
D#c  8 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  11 
Deo.  11 
Dec.  13 
Dec*  14 
Dee.  14 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  16 
D^.  19 
Dec.  26 
Dec.  26 
Dee.  26 


8HXPFINO    XNTBLLXOBKGE. 


ARRIVAL8   FROM   EASTERN  PORTS. 


PortofArriral. 

Off  Dover  .. 

Off  Portsmo. 

Downs 

DowiM 

Downs 

Downs 

Off  Hastings 

Off  Dover   .. 

DMms 

Downs  • 

Downs 

Off  Dover  .. 

Off  Portsmo. 

Oil^Maiigate 

Off  Portsmo. 

Dablin 

Liverpool    . . 

Off  Portsmo. 

Liverpool   . . 

Liverpool   .. 

OffSwanage 


Dale. 

1826. 
Jane  19 
June  28 
June  28 
June  24 
June  87 
June  80 
July  5 
July  5 
July  12 
July  12 
July  15 
July  25 
July  27 
July  29 
July  90 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  24 


Ship's  Name.  Commander.     Place  of  Depart.   Date. 

1826. 

General  Palmer  Truscott . .  Madras  July  80 

Catherine       . .  Macintosh  Bengal  . .  May  23 

Ma.  of  Hastings  late  Ostler  China    ..  April  18 

Orynthia        ..  Weldi    ..  Singapore  July   8 

LadyBowena. .  Russell  <..  N.S.Wales  July  29 

Ficha.  and  John  Woodward  Mauritius  Aug.  10 

Zephyr           . .  Osgood   . .  Batavia . .  Aug.   I 

Cokunbos       . .  Brown     . ..  Bengal  . .  Biay  .10 

Pyramus         ..  Brodie     ..  Bombay..  JnneSir 

Afodina           . .  Briggs     . .  Bengal  . .  May    7. 

MomiagStar..  Bnekham..  Ceylon..  Aug.  8 

Ma.  of  Anglesea  Stewart   .,  Mauritius  Aug.  ^ 

MuryAnn      ..  McDonnell  Bombay..  July  81 

Barossa  Hutchinson  Bengal  . .  May  12 

H.M.S.  AUigat.  Chads      . .  Ceylon  . .  Aug.  Id 

Arethusa        . .  Brooks    . .  Cape      . .  Sep.  27 

North  Brhon  . .  Richmond  Bengal  . . 

Barbara          . .  Callicott  Cape      . .  Aug.  19 

Prin.  Chariotte  MacKean  Bengal  ..  July    4 

William  Toung  Morrison  Bengal  . .  July  20 

Potomac         ..  Norria    ..  Batsvia..  Sii|)t.  8 


ARRIVALS  IN   EASTERN  PORTS. 


Port  of  ArrhaL 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Madras 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras 

Anjeer 

Mauritius  • . 


Ship^aName. 

Castle  Huntly 

George  the  Fourth 

Earl  of  Balcarres 

Marquis  of  Huntly 

Circassian 

Oeorgiana 

Lady  Melville 

Sir  David  Scott 

Diadem 

Columbine 

Euphrates 

Juliana 

Dunira 

Euphrates 

Venus 

Headleys 

Harriett 


Commander.  PortofDepaii. 


Drummond 

Barron 

Cameron 

Fraser 

Douthwaite 

Haylitt . 

Clifford 

M*Taggart 

Cotgrave 

Tait 

G.  Scott 

Innes 

Hamilton 

K.  Scott 

Hogue 

Orockirly 


London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Portsmouth 

Lomdon 

London 

London 

London 

London 
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General  Lut  of  Paegengert. 


Date. 
1880. 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  98 
Dec.  24 
Dec.  94 
Dec.  96 


DBPARTCTRSS  FROM  SUROFE. 

PwtofDeput.  Sbtp'sName.  Commander. 

GraveseDd..  Dominica  ..  Hodgson.. 

Deal            . .  Kent  . .  Acock     . . 

Deal           ..  Magnet  ..  Watkins . . 

Deal            ..  Maitland  ..  Studd      .. 

Portsmouth. .  William  Harris  Stevens  . . 

Deal            ..  Mangles  ..  Carr 

Deal           . .  St.  Leonard  . .  Rutherford 

Deal           . .  Ceres  . .  Warren  . . 

Deal           ..  Vesper  ..  Talbert  .. 

Deal           . .  Seppings  . .  Loader    . . 

Liverpool   . .  Noron  . .  Legett    . . 


OMtinsUoB. 

St.  Helena 

Van  DiemeD*8  Land 

Cape 

Bombay,  &c. 

Ascension 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Mauritius  &  Ceylon 

Mauritius 


GENERAL   LIST  OF  PASSENGERS. 


Passbngers  Hombwabds. 
By  the  General  Palmer,  Capt.  Truscott,  from  Madras :— Mrs.  Col.  Staek- 

SM>le ;  Mrs.  MacLeod  ;  Mrs.  Biaillie ;  Miss  Baillie  ;  Mesdames  Smart,  W. 
rey,  Mitchell,  Banister,  and  Grey;  William  Peyton,  Esq.  Senior  Member 
Medical  Board ;  J.  Thomas,  Esq.  C.  S. ;  Capt.  Taylor,  4th  Lt.  Cav. ;  Capt. 
Bvanson,  U.  M.*s54th  regt. ;  Lieut.  Hanid,  H.M*s.  9Qth  regt. ;  Dr.  Chiney  ; 
Dr.  Chambers ;  Messrs.  Reld,  W.  Orey,  Holland,  Mitchell,  and  Beauchamp, 
Hon.  Co.*s  Service ;  two  Misses  Baillies ;  two  Misses  Banisters ;  Masters 
Massey,  Stackpoole,  Forbes,  Davies,  Baillies,  and  Banisters. 

By  the  Zenooia,  from  Bengal : — Ms^or  A.  Poyntz ;  Capt.  W  Warburton  ; 
Lieuts.  J.  Thompson,  G.  Byrne,  and  Adj.  Brannaa;  Paymaster  W.  Blair; 
Assistant-surgeon  A.  Cumming,  H.  M  *s  67th  reg^. 

By  the  PjframuM,  Capt.  Brodie,  from  Bombay: — ^Mrs.  Brodie;  Williaoi 
Chaplin,  Esq.  late  of  the  Court  in  the  Deccan ;  James  Parish,  Esq.  Secretary 
to  Government;  Capt.  Paul,  Bombay  Cavalry;  Capt.  Eklen,  H.  M.*s  6th 
reg^. :  Capt.  Douglas,  H.  M.*8  96th  regt. ;  Capt.  Blllamore,  Bombay  Infhntry ; 
Lieut.  Curties.  H.  M.'s  6th  regt. ;  Robert  Farr,  Esq.  merchant ;  Capt.  Best, 
late  of  the  Perseverance,  from  the  Cape. 

By  the  Barotta,  Cq>t.  Hutchinson,  from  Bengal : — ^Mr.  Featherstone,  C.  S. 
died  July  3 ;  Lieutenant  Marmedin,  and  Mrs.  and  Master  Marmedin,  from 
Madras ;  Colonel,  Mrs.,  and  Master  Barry ;  Mr^  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Mylius ; 
Mrs.  and  Master  Crow  ;  Miss  Schofield  ;  Messrs.  Paste  andBeatie,  R.N. ; 
Capt.  Starkins,  Mr.  Dobbins,  and  Mr.  Collins,  late  of  the  brig  Mariner. 

By  the  Morning  Star,  Capt.  Burkham,  from  Ceylon : — Ueut.-Col.  Paterson  ; 
Dr.  Dwyer,  Physician  to  the  Forces  ;  Migor  Audair,  H.  M.  16th  regt. ;  Lieut. 
Dwyer,  SSd  regt. ;  Lieut.  Pacout,  Ceylon  Rifles ;  Mr.,  Miss,  and  Master 
Lusigoan  ;  Miss  Andrews ;  Master  Reeves. 

Passengers  Outward. 

By  the  David  Sc&U,  (Thomhill,)  sailed  14th  December,  1826.— Dr.  and 
Mrs  M'Dougal ;  Mrs.  Dunlop ;  Miss  Campbell ;  Miss  Gray  ;  James  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  free  merchant,  Bengal ;  James  Scott,  Esq.,  ditto,  Madras ;  Mr. 
Van  Ristal ;  Messr-.  Eraser,  Grant,  Bentall,  Corsar,  and  Money,  writers  ; 
Lieut.  Bray,  Madras  Cavalry ;  Messrs.  Pigott,  Salmon,  Onslow,  Carter, 
Tabor,  Grange,  Ghrimes,  Stuart,  Orr,  M'Kenzie,  M^Kewen,  Lawrance, 
Cameron,  and  Buchanan ;  four  steerage  passengers 

By  the  TYtumph, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Gillvray ;  Miss  Frazer ;  Mr.  Lewis  ; 
Mr.  Roper. 

By  the  Tiger,  to  New  South  Wales.— Deputy  Commis.  Gen.  Maddox ; 
Mr.  W.  Loxdall ;  Mr.  James  Robison  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Rowlands,  wife  and  ftunily ; 
Mr.  Coombs, ;  Mrr  W.  Loomes ;  Mr.  W.  Cook,  wife  and  family  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Reed ;  Mr.  wWe,  and  feanily ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Ware ;  Mr.  Vallanee ;  H.  B.  Ben- 
Mtt^Bsq. 
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KKJECTION   OF  THB  CALCUTTA  PRESS  REGULATION   BY  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  AT  BOMBAY. 

Thb  last  arrivals  from  Bombay  have  brought  us  some  highly 
iuteresting  and  valuable  documents,  which  we  hasten  to  lay  before 
our  readers  in  a  separate  and  detached  article,  rather  than  incor- 
porate them  in  the  General  Summary  of  News ;  the  in^ortance  of 
the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  authority  of  the  person- 
ages  whose  deliberately  formed  and  solemnly  pronounced  judgments 
t^y  recoi*d,  giving  them  the  highest  claim  to  notice  and  distinction. 

The  readers  of  the  *  Oriental  Herald'  need  not  now  be  told  of 
the  warm,  the  deep,  and  the  unabated  interest  which  we  have  ever 
taken  in  the  great  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  press ;  not, 
as  some  might  imagine,  because  we  have  suffered  so  severely  for 
advocating  it, — ^because  our  opinions  on  this  subject  were  as  openly 
and  as  frequently  expressed  before  those  sufferings  were  ever 
contemplated  or  anticipated,  as  since  we  have  been  made  to  feel 
them  in  all  their  force, — ^but,  because  we  sincerely  believe  that 
of  all  the  single  preventives  or  remedies  ever  yet  proposed  or 
conceived,  for  checking  or  redressing  the  evils  inseparable  from 
delegated  authority,  exercising  almost  absolute  power,  in  an 
imperfectly  known  and  distant  dependency  like  India,  there  is 
none  that  can  be  compared  with  a  Free  and  Independent  Press,  for 
the  speedy  detection  and  exposure,  and  for  the  efficient  prevention, 
as  well  as  cure,  of  the  manifold  abuses  which  spring  from  despo- 
tism wherever  it  is  exercised. 

This  belief  has  assumed,  in  our  mind,  the  firmness  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration ;  and  after  having  heard,  and  read,  and 
deliberately  weighed,  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  every  quarter 
in  opposition  to  our  views,  the  conviction  has  only  gathered 
strength  by  time  and  reflection  ;  so  that  we  are  as  likely  to  doubt 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  prevents  the  commission  in  the  open  face 
of  day  of  many  crimes  which  are  perpetrated  with  iniptinity  under 
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cover  of  the  darkness  of  nighty  as  \re  are  to  doubt  that  the  light 
of  that  moral  publicity,  which  is  shed  on  the  conduct  of  public 
men  by  the  freedom  of  the  press,  prevents  their  doing  many  things 
from  a  fear  of  censure  from  their  fellow-men,  which,  under  the 
darkness  of  a  censorship,  or  a  fettered  press,  they  would  commit 
wjl^hout  scpiple  or  remorse. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  position, — tliat  when  men  know  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  be  upon  them,  and  are  aware  that  their  conduct 
will  be  scrutinized  by  their  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  they  are 
more  careful  to  act  justly  than  when  they  know  their  deeds  will 
neither  be  seen  nor  questioned  by  othei;^, — ^no  one  can  rieally 
doubt.  But,  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  all  men  to  act  with- 
out check  or^.control,  than  to  submit  to  the  censure  or  opinion  of 
others,  therefore,  whoever  has  the  power  to  render  himself  irre- 
sponsible to  his  fellow-men,  will  be  sure  to  do  so.  Tt  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  law  to  set  limits  to  the  exercise  of  this  power : 
and,  therefore,  all  men  in  authority,  but  especially  those  who  are 
despotically  inclined,  and  who  are  conscious  that  their  conduct 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  free  discussion,  hate  this  part  of  the 
operation  of  law,  and,  by  a  common  mode  of  transition  from  things 
to  persons,  hate  also  its  upright  administrators :  though  the  law  is 
an  authority  to  which  they  are  glad  to  appeal  when  it  stren^hens 
their  own  hands,  and  its  administrators  are  persons  whom  they 
honour,  when  they  consent  to  become  mere  instruments  for  effecting 
their  own  despotic  purposes. 

The  history  of  India  develops  the  operation  of  these  opposing' 
and  conflicting  principles  in  a  great  number  of  eases ;  and  we  be-> 
lieve  that  in  all  of  them,  wherever  the  authorities  of  the  govenw 
ment  and  those  of  the  law  were  at  variance,  the  struggie  bM  been 
one  of  right  against  might,  of  justice  against  oppression,  and  that 
&e  advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  as  opposed  to  the  administmtois 
of  the  law,  have  been  always  in  the  wrong,  ft  is  unfortmaatsly  to* 
frequently  the  case,  that  even  British  Judges,  (fmd  we  believe  them 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  upright  of  all  the  public  funetaonaries 
we  have,  and  far  superior  in  integrity  to  the  Judges  of  every  othcir 
country  in  Europe,)  betray  a  leaning  towards  the  side  of  power, 
idiich  has  long  since  accustomed  the  people  to  regard  them  with 
£ar  other  feelings  than  affection  or  venerpttion.  But,  if  this  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  authority  be  manifest  in  those  who  sit 
upon  the  bench  in  England,  where  the  Judges  lead  Riore  retired 
li^e^  <;han  i|K»st  oth^ni  ^f  tho  great  pfl^cQfs  of  sltate,  apd  nve  \mt 
sijr^ly  thrpwo  into  that  p^rsoni^l  and  social  intercourse  with  thp 
higher  personages  of  the  re^m  which  \^  so  dmtgero^  to  their  impio^^ 
tiality  and  independence,  in  th^  th^usai^  ^mptations  it  preaentd 
to  aljure  them  from  the  stem  path  of  Vm^  public  flfity  ;-T-if  the 
mere  possession  of  rank  and  pow^r  in  their  o\y^n  office^  i^id  perscWi.. 
with  tbeb*bitual  tendency  of  a  professional  lifi?  pc^9e4  i|i  Wfgectan' 
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tkm  of  ilie  feirard  they  now  «njof ,  b^  snfficieiit,  as  we  see  it  is,  to 
make  them  regard  the  higher  iwwers  with  something  nore  than  loy^ 
alty  and  devotion,  and  to  view  every  exercise  of  the  rights  of  free* 
men  in  the  sahject  many,  with  disapprobation  and  censure,  what  may 
he  expected  to  be  the  general  state  of  feeling  and  coadnct  among 
the  Judges  i^pointed  to  the  bench  in  our  distant  dependencies  ? 

There,  the  narrow  cSrc]e  in  which  they  move^ — the  constant  per^ 
eonal  intercourse  into  which  they  are  thrown  with  governors  and 
their  favourites, — the  absence  of  a  free  press,  or  a  scrutinizing  pub- 
lic^— ^the  power  of  the  governcMS  to  render  their  lives  uncomfortable 
by  a  thousand  nameless  means, — ^the  love  of  ease  In  enervating  cli* 
mates, — and  the  desire  so  to  please  the  persons  in  immediate 
authority,  as  not  to  endanger  their  present  gains,  and  to  establish, 
by  their  approbation,  a  strong  claim  to  foture  consideration  ;— 
there,  where  all  these  powerM  agents  are  in  continual  operation  to 
tempt  the  Judges  from  their  duty,  and  turn  them  into  mere  instru- 
ments of  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  their  hand,-~ 
what  may  be  expected  to  be  their  conduct  I    Why,  precisely  what 
it  generaJly  is :  namely,  a  just  administration  of  the  law  in  all  cases 
that  occur  between  individual  and  individual,  wh^e  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  decision  will  at  all  affect  the  interests, 
or  excite  the  disapprobation,  of  the  ruling  power ;  but,  a  complete 
and  prostrate  subserviency  to  this  power,  in  all  cases  that  occur 
between  it  and  those  subject  to  its  sway,  and  even  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  government  h  known  to  take  any  interest,  toN  have 
any  wishes,  or  to  desire  one  issue  rather  than  another  to  the  ques-> 
tion  in  dispute,  whoever  may  be  the  parties  between  whom  it  has 
arisen.    This  is  the  general  rule ;  whenever  the  reverse  happens,  it 
is  a  fortunate  as  weU  as  honourable  exception :  and  wherever  that 
exception  occurs,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  honour  virtue  and  iu^ 
te^rity,  to  proclaim  it  aloud  to  the  world,  not  merelv  for  the  sako 
ofcomforting  and  supportiag  the  individual  who  is  bold  enough  to 
do  his  duty,  fearless  of  consequences,  and  encouraging  others  to 
follow  the  noble  example,  (though  these  are  objects  worthy  of  every 
honest  man'iB  regard,)  but  also  for  the  sake  of  imprinting,  by  every 
possible  means,  this  precept  upon  the  minds  of  men— that  whenever, 
or  wherever,  an  individual  with  a  superior  head  and  heart  is  found, 
with  an  understanding  enlarged  enough  to  know,  and  a  courage  un- 
daunted enough  to  perform,  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures,  it  be- 
hoves every  man  who  honours  virtue  to  rally  round  its  standard 
when  so  unfblded,  to  give  their  voices,  hearts,  aye,  and  even  hands 
too,  if  needed,  to  his  support,— to  shield  him  wherever  possible 
from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  and  to  cheer  him  with  the  as- 
sttrtmee  of  their  admiration,  their  sympathy,  and  their  regard. 

Such  a  man  is  the  present  excellent  and  upright  Judge  at  Bombay, 
Sfar  Edward  West,  and  such  a  man  should  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  mankind '  delight  to  honour.'    We  have,  dn  many  former  oc- 
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caeionSy  given  detailed  accounts  of  the  proceedkigs  b  wkich,  in  kit 
official  station,  he  has  heen  engaged,  and  they  nmst  he  so  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  generally,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
at  present  than  advert  to  them. 

His  first  great  act  was  to  prove  to  the  Natives  of  India,  that  Bri- 
tish Courts  of  Judicature  were  estahlished  in  that  country,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  arbitrary  power  the  sanction  of  the  forms  of 
law,  maldng  its  evils  therefore  more  hopeless  as  well  as  more  in- 
tolerable ;  but  to  dispense  e^ioi/ justice  to  all  parties  carrying  their 
claims  before  it  for  decision,  without  reference  to  the  comparative 
station,  wealth,  or  complexion  of  the  suitors,  and  proving,  that  even 
the  '  sovereignty'  of  the  East  India  Company  and  its  lordly  servants, 
could  be  compelled  to  bend  before  that  tribunal,  which  is  only 
entitled  to  respect  when  it  levels  all  distinctions,  and  dispenses 
justice  with  an  entire  disregard  to  the  rank  or  station  of  those  who 
may  be  clearly  convicted  of  wrong. 

His  next  step  was  to  reform  the  state  of  the  Press,  by  putting 
the  law  upon  that  subject  at  Bombay  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  in  England,  compelling  the  proprietors  of  all  public  journals  to 
register  their  names  as  such,  in  order  that  the  public,  instead  of 
being  mocked,  as  heretofore  they  had  been,  with  fictitious  re- 
sponsibilities, the  editors  being  mere  tools,  while  the  Government 
itself  was  playing  its  own  biquitous  game  behbd  the  curtab,  might 
kaow  whom  to  call  to  legal  account  for  their  assertions,  and  that 
the  law  might  know  also  whom  to  visit  with  its  proper  punishment. 

'  His  next  act  was  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  police  at 
Bombay,  and  having  discovered  a  system  of  arbitrary  punishments 
as  cruel  as  they  were  illegal,  to  deliver  an  able  and  dignified  charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  at  that  Presidency,  commenting,  in  becoming 
terms,  on  the  illegal  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Magistrates  of 
Police,  setting  limits  to  their  power,  and  opening  a  door  of  hope 
to '  the  unhappy  Natives  for  escape  from  an  arbitrary  system  of 
filning,  floggmg,  imprisoning,  and  banishing,  carried  on  almost  at 
the  discretion  of  the  parties  exercising  the  power,  and  often  in 
compliance  with  angry  masters  or  mistresses,  who  sent  their  un- 
happy servants  with  notes  to  the  police-office,  to  beg  that  the  bearer 
might  receive  a  certam  number  of  lashes  or  stripes,  without  inquiry 
into  his  offence,  or  without  knowbg,  indeed,  whether  he  had  of- 
fended at  all  !* 

These  great  reforms,  wliich  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  best 
English  Judge  in  the  best  days  of  English  history,  were  the  work 
of  Sir  Edward  West,  and  this  too  under  all  Uie  powerfiil  temp- 
tation to  a  contrary  course  of  conduct,  which  none  but  those  who 


*  ScQ  thU  admirable  cliarge  of  the  Chief  Justice,  at  lepgth,  in  the  Onoital 
Herald,  Vol.  IX-  p.  410. 
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iMMreii^ed  iA  colonies  and  distaat  dependeaeieB  ofla  suflkieiitiy 
sppredaifee.  We  at  oae  thne  considerea  these  bright  patts  of  his 
juaioial  diaracter  to  have  been  obscured,  by  an  act>  which»  thonigh 
many  otfa^  virtues  might  redeem^no  excuse  could  justify;  we 
melui)  the  application  to  the  Bombay  Goyemment,  on  the  part  of 
the  Court  there^  to  remove  an  English  Editor,  Mr.  Fair,  by  the 
power  which  that  and  every  other  Indian  Government  still  unfor- 
tunately possesses,  to  inflict  arbitary  banishment,  without  trif^,  on 
any  individual  it  may  choose  to  select  as  its  victim.  Under  the  im* 
pression  that  all  the  Judges  of  the  Court  concurred  in  this  appU* 
cation,  we  included  all  in  our  censure  of  this  proceeding,  ^for 
censure,  by  whomsoever  it  was  done,  it  truly  deserved.)  We  are 
glad,  however,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  learn  that  Sir  Edward 
West  did  not  join  in  this  application  for  Mr.  Fair's  banishment ; 
and  that;  no  portion  of  the  odium  which  this  transaction  brought 
mi  rthe  bench  belongs  to  its  Chief  Judge,  a  fact  we  are  gratified 
in  being  able  to  record;  «uid  we  may  add  our  conviction,  that 
those'  with  whom  that  measure  originated  are  now  convinced  that 
its  effect  was  to  lessen  the  dignity,  and  impair  the  power  even  o£ 
that  very  authority  which  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  their  inten* 
tion  to  uphold.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
^o  alone  could  carry  such  a  measure  into  execution,  by  whomso- 
ever suggested,  in  first  permitting  an  individual  to  be  used  as  the 
or^^  or  instrument  of  a  party,  of  which  the  chief  member  of  his 
own  council  was  at  the  head,  and  then  suffering  the  same  indiri- 
dual' to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim, — when  he  might  have  stayed  the 
sacrifice  by  a  mere  word  of  refusal  to  accede  to  it, — ^his  contem- 
poraries have  already  fonned  their  judgment ;  and  although  it  will 
be  painful  for  one  who  loves  and  courts  popularity  as  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  does,  to  reflect  on  it,  yet  he  may  be  assured  thaj;  posterity 
will  also  form  theirs ;  and  that  he  will  hold  a  place  in  the  future 
history  of  India,  from  which,  when  his  end  approaches,  he  would 
give  ail  his  possessions  to  escape. 

To  ret«m  to  Sir  Edward  West.  If  he  were  to  leave  only  the 
three  important  benefits  we  have  already  described,  behind  him, 
he  might  quit  India  with  the  character  of  a  great  benefactor  as 
well  as  an  upright  Judge.  But  he  has  done  more :  and  may  every 
year  that  he  remains  be  as  prolifio  in  good  deeds  !  He  has  not  only 
given  the  Natives  of  India  an  elevated  idea  of  English  Justice,  and 
bestowed  upon  his  fellow-countrymen,  in  that  land  of  despotism,  as 
mnch  of  the  freedom  of  the  English  Press  as  can  be  enjoyed  by 
l|iw  while  the  tyrannical  and  execrable  power  of  arbitrary  banish- 
ment without  trial  remains,  to  the  lasting  disgitice  of  England,  who 
granted,  and  of  Englishmen  who  make  no  struggle  to  destroy  this 
monster,  against  whose  devouring  and  destroying  influence,  all  the 
legal  authorities  in  the  country  can  at  present  afford  neither  pro- 
tection nor  remedy, — to  the  shame  of  the  British  Legislature,  and 
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tii0  pfoAMBfd  MMb«f  imdom  fo  il  apdMi;  hui  )»Um tert 
■wre.  HtffaM related,  and  in  tinegood  work  we  are  banpy  ^  Bt* 
tet  he  hoe  been  nobfy  Mpfiorted  by  ham  bni^er  Jndge^  8b  Ghttde* 
Clutmbersi  to  lefnUse  by  adoptioii  the  illegal  aad  inAm— e  eeetrie* 
ttone  on  ^ke  Mdian  Prtee,  whMi  Mr.  Adam,  a  pnrfMwd  Wing,  had 
ihe  tyranny  to  psopeee^  Mr.  Spankie^  a  renege  repabEcaos  the 
ehaaeleee  eArontery  and  wickedness  to  frame,  iSir  Fraacis  Mac* 
nagfaten  the  weakness  to  register,  and  the  1^^  Coanotl  of  England 
the  ^grace  to  confirn;--»a^  declaring,  in  the  nee  of  law,  of  prece^ 
dent^  <H  asage,  of  reason,  of  common  sense^  that  a  regnkbtaon, 
which  another  ex-republican,  Mr.  Fergosmn,  be£sre  he  was  ap« 
pointed  to  the  lacratrre  ofl&ce  &i  Mr.  Spankie  as  Adrocate  (}ene^ 
tal  of  the  Company  in  Bengal,  denoonced  as  not  merely  illegal 
and  execrable,  but  fit  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  tyrannons  acts 
of  the  HH>8t  tyrannous  government  on  earth:  M,  we  repeat, 
dedaring  each  a  regulation  to  be  net  merely  wise^  expedient,  and 
sahitaiy,  bat  no/  fepugnant  tm  th^lmn  o/lSngland!  Happy  law  I 
that  eaa  be  made  at  once  to  jostify  the  free  expresnon  of  opinion^ 
OTon  to  the  extent  of  proposing  an  alteratien  in  the  constitntioDy 
and  entirely  changing  the  established  gafemmeot  of  the  coontry  s 
aad  at  the  same  thne  to  justify  the  fettering  cT^ry  man's  pen  ana 
tongue,  and  debasing  them  ta  a  slavery  not  surpassed  at  Constaa*' 
tineple  or  Algiers :  and  happy  land !  where  a  popular  advocate  like 
Brougham,  can  be  found  to  defend,  and  popular  Councillors,  like 
Mr.  Wynn  and  other  statesmen  of  Whig  principles  and  edueationy 
can  be  found  to  confirm  this  unintelligilde  property  of  law,  to  re- 
coBcile  aU  discordances,  aad  to  make  freedom  and  oppression, 
mech  and  silence,  light  and  darkness,  one  and  the  samcy^'^neither 
diierHig  bom,  nor  hostile  or  repugnant  to  the  other ! 

'  Where,  spite  of  pride — ^In  erring  Reason's  tpUe, 
One  truth  is  dear— Whatever  it— is  right.* 

To  resume  our  narrative  of  the  proceedings  which  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  record,  we  may  state,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
entire  subservience  of  the  Press  at  Bombay  to  the  Government  and 
its  principal  members,  (for  we  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  one 
honourable  exception,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  to  whose, 
praise,  we  thmk,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  he  has  never  mixed 
himself  up  with  his  colleagues  in  the  discreditable  proceedings  m 
which  they  have  been  engaged,  but  has  steadily  adhered  to  the 
ioaipartial  discharge  of  his  public  duty,)  the  most  important  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  are  either  not  reported  at  all^ 
or  so  ndsrepresented  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  claim  to  the  respect 
they  deserve.  Fortunately,  however,  the  whole  of  the  Judges,  with 
that  regard  to  their  reputation  as  lawyers,  which  becomes  every 
^fieaaional  man,  have  latterly  taken  the  pains  to  write  out  their 
jodgmenta  on  important  cases;  and  copies  of  these  being  de- 
poeitod  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  can  do  had  by  persons  inte- 
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•Am  copieerof  the  doeiuiMttt#  we  ^f«  a^ift  te*  ^Adce  ew  i^eifeidyd'itf 
#ttr  pages^  w  thtft  we  can  assvtfe  \Am  of  their  perliM  ali^eirtielty  ^ 
aad  as  the  nttfrflHive  of  the  pft^clMhigtf  WhiH^  ao<kHBperi!iee  th««» 
hai^  beeo  dfawB  up  fkitt  marteiriale  ^reAilljr  e)taii^^^  iii^eyi^e^ 
aedorateljr  ^eii^edy  we  ehi^  pteA^ttt  the  wlidl^  iiT  A<  ^etm^eted  foita 
to  our  reMi^Mraud  the  w<A*ld :  - 

On  Monrfajr  the  10th  of  Jftily  lait,  tie  tfaTcitti  rrfgiilati<irf  foi' 
<hc  Press,  which  had  heen  proposed  hy  the  Goverrii&ent  df  Bomt^ay 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  there,  for  adoption  aa  the  law 
of  that  Presidency  also,  by  giving  it  the  sanction  of  their  registra- 
tion, was  read  in  open  Court,  declaried'  to  be  illegal,  aind  a:8  such' 
i^ejected,  Mr.  Justice  RiCe,  however,  dissented!  from  the  other 
Judges,  and  stdtcfd  it  ^s  his  dpinioo,  that  the  Court  ougKi  to 
register  it  It  would  be  difficult  to  guess  &t  the  i^easotas  of  this' 
dissenting  Jadge  for  sanctioning  this  regulaftion,  particularly  as'  he 
opposed  the  former  one,*  fthe  object  of  which  was  merely  to  place 
Ae  Press  upon  the  same  rooting  as  in  £Sngland,)  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  similar  to  the  very  Calcutta  regulation  which  he  was 
now  of  opinion  Ought  to  be  registered !  Upon  what  principle  thid 
inconsistency  is  to  be  defended,  it  is  not  eiisy  to  understand.  Here 
is  an  English  Judge,  who  disapproves  of  the  restnctions  of  the' 
Press  which  exist  in  England,  because  they  are  similar  to  the 
regulations  introduced  by  Mr.  Adam  at  Calcutta ;  yet  he  afterwards 
deliberately  sanctions  those  very  Calcutta  regulations,  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  which  was  fatal,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  English 
ones !  The  only  clue  to  this  extraordinary  conduct  is  the^  subser- 
viency of  this  otherwise  respectable  individual  to  the  (Government ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  other  words^  his  opposition  to  his 
brother  Judges.  iThe  Government  of  Bombay,  it  is  true,  proposed^ 
the  former  regulations,  which  Mr.  Justice  Rice  opposed,  and  which 
tod  been  suggested  by  the  other  Judges.  It'  was  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  adopted  ttiis  suggestion  roost  reluc- 
tantly, and  they  did  not  paiss  the  reguMron  for  six  months  dfler  its 
tfQggesrtidn,  rior  until  thi^y  were  given  to  li^dei^tand,  that  if  they 
cBd  not  pass  it,  the  Court  would  apply  to  the  British  Legislature  to' 
esttendf  4ttch  regulation  (which  etisted  by  statute  37  and  88  Geo. 
HI.  in  Biiglandl  to  faHsL.  The  Bombay  Gove^ment  waited'  for  sif 
moiithil  i^er  nits  moderate  and  constMutiondl  suggestion  Of  tfid 
Courts  llefore  they' chrried  it  irito*  effect,  h  oM6if  to  gltfe  timtt  t6 
Itr.  Warden,  one  of  their  principal  nlemb^rs,  tb  disji^osie  (at  least 

*  The  former  ivyulatioD  merely  eonp^lled  the  editora'  to  make  «fid«irf|- 
of  the  nunes  of  the  proprietors,  editors,  &c,  which  affidayit  was  to  be  AlecL, 
in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  copies  to  be  delivered,  on  payment  of  a  small 
(ee;-  i6  uiy  person'  applyinr  for  the  same.    See  this  regulation  fiveM  at 'Ichii^B ' 
it^tke  <  Oriwtal  HenUd,*  ¥oU  rUi.  ^  W%  tedRemitron  it.  Vol.  vfU.  p.40r.f 
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nomiually)  of  his  property  in  that  very  newspaper  whose  continued 
misrepresentations  of  the  Court's  proceedings  had  occasioned  such 
a  precautionary  measure  to  he  first  thought  of.  The  GoTcmment 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  Court  reluctantly,  hecause,  when 
carried  into  effect,  the  registry  of  the  real  names  of  the  newspaper 
proprietors  at  Bomhay  would  necessarily  expose  the  whole  system 
of  miplicity  which  they  had  carried  on  so  long.  It  must  expose  the 
hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  enfranchisement  of 
the  Press  within  his  particular  Presidency,  the  newspapers  and 
presses  of  that  Presidency  being  the  property  entirely  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  who  were  all  in  places  of  emolument  under  his 
Oovernment,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  his  wishes  and  his  will : 
namely,  Mr.  Warden,  Chief  Secretary,  and  afterwaids  Member  m 
Council ;  Mr.  Bell,  Member  in  Council ;  Mr.Wedderburn,  Account- 
ant-General  and  Civil  Auditor^  and  Mr.  Morgan,  Company's  solici- 
tor :  a  very  happy  combination,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  councillors 
to  furnish  matter  for  publication :  an  accountant  and  auditor  to 
pass  bills  and  manage  funds,  and  a  solicitor,  who,  like  all  the  rest, 
maintabing  an  office  at  the  Company's  expense,  might  render  his 
legal  services  to  the  concern  on  the  easiest  terms !  Next  to  this, 
the  English  regulation  must  expose  the  power  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  over  the  Press,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  might 
have  restrained  its  abuse  of  the  Court,  without  banishing  Mr.  Fair, 
the  Editor,  for  doing  that  which  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to  them, 
and  which,  unless  he  were  encouraged  by  Mr.  Warden  to  do,  he 
would  not  have  edited  another  number  of  his  Paper  after  the  first 
offence,  if  it  ever  had  been  offensive  to  his  employer.  Thirdly,  it 
would  expose  the  source  of  all  the  flattery  of  Mr.Elphinstone  and  of 
Mr.  Warden,  as  emanating  from  their  own  immediate  creatures. 
And  on  these,  as  well  as  on  other  general  grounds,  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  English  freedom  of  the  Press,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  first  regulation  proposed,  and  since  registered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Bombay,  the  Government  were  most  reluctant  to 
consent  to  their  introduction.  The  re^stration  was,  however, 
effected,  and  the  triumph  of  right  was  in  this  instance  complete. 

The  introduction  of  the  Calcutta  regulation  to  Bombay  was  on  the 
plea  of  a  desire  to  prev^t  publications  having  a  tendency  to  bring 
the  Government  of  the  country  into  hatred  and  contempt.  But  who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  a  file  of  Bombay  newspapers 
for  these  two  years  past,  will  find  nothing  but  the  grossest  adula- 
tion of  the  Government  and  its  members,  (which  haa^  indeed,  brought 
both  them  and  their  flatterers  into  real  contempt,  though  this  u 
not  the  kind  of  writing,  the  tendency  of  which  is  so  much  dreaded.) 
Among  other  epithets  and  phrases  that  strike  the  most  casufli 
observer  in  the  Bombay  Papers,  are  the  following:  <  The  Government 
with  their  wonted  liberality ' — *  generosity' — ^  munificence ' — *  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  the  Natives ' — '  paternal  solicitude,' 
&c.««-^  Our  beloved  head '— ^  that  great  and  good  man  '-^  olir 
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excellent  Govenior/-—^  eminent  qualities/—^  panegync  most  un- 
necessary/— ^  fiame  and  popularity  followed  h&n ;  he  did  not  run 
after  them/ — ^  language  inadequate/ — *  unbounded  applau8e/-«- 
*  eminent  virtues/ — ^  admiration/ — *  modesty  which  shuns  the  glare 
of  his  own  brilliant  career/ — ^  most  libend  of  mankhid/— ^  feel 
much  more  than  we  can  express/—*  genius/—^  illustrious/ — ^  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  so  noble  a  character/—*  Mr.  Warden  in  a 
most  eloquent  speech/ — ^  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  most 
rapturous  applause/ — ^  the  school-fellow  of  the  most  noble  the 
GoTemor-General/ — ^  the  esteemed  and  most  intimate  friend  of 
the  great  Sir  John  Malcolm/  &c.  Even  Mrs.  Warden  frequently 
occupies  the  leading  article  of  her  own  husband's  paper,— ^  Bom- 
bay Gaieties.'  *  Mrs.  Warden  at  home.'—*  The  unremitting  and 
affable  attention  of  the  fair  hostess/—*  Mrs.  Warden  again  si 
home.' — *  Good  ta^te/ — *  liberal  hospitality/—*  polite  attention/ 
— ^  party  most  pleasant  and  agreeable/—*  that  amiable  lady/  ftc. 
The  English  regulation  for  the  Bombay  Press,  which,  by  com- 
pelling the  registry  of  the  real  proprietors  of  the  Indian  news- 
papers, exposed  the  corrupt  source  of  all  this  panegyric,  could 
not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Government ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  would  have  much  preferred  the  Calcutta  regulation, 
which  makes  no  such  rude  exposure,  to  this  English  regulation, 
had  they  not  known  that  the  Court  woald  not  sanction  it.  The 
Calcutta  regulation,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  bare  perusal  of  it, 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  alone,*  and  does 
not  contain  any  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  public ;  such 
as  are  found  in  the  English  Acts  of  Parliament,  adopted  in  the 
regulation  introduced  and  sanctioned  by  the  Court  at  Bombay. 
Mr.  Justice  Rice,  therefore,  in  opposing  the  regulation,  was  ac- 
tually, as  is  well  known,  taking  part  with  the  Government,  who, 
though  obliged  to  propose  it,  were,  in  reality,  most  hostile  to 
its  being  registered.  But,  after  having  opposed  this  moderate 
and  English  regulation,  upon  what  ground  could  he  support  the 
extravagant  and  unconstitutional  regulation  of  Mr.  John  Adam 
and  Mr.  Justice  Macnaghten  I — ^Upon  the  same  principle  which 
appears  to  have  actuated  him  throughout,  namely,  and  that  alone — 
subserviency  to  the  local  Crovemment.  There  is  no  other  expli- 
cable way  of  accounting  for  such  inconsistency ;  but  this  will 
account  for  any  thing.  Inconsistent,  however,  as  this  conduct  was, 
it  cannot  be  more  so  than  that  of  Governor  Elphinstoiie.  Not 
seven  years  are  passed  since  that  *  great  and  good  ncian/  *  that 
noble  character/  *  the  most  liberal  of  mankind/  *  whom  hme  and 
popularity  follow,  but  which  he  does  not  run  after,'  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  *  brilliant  cureer,'  as  *  the  beloved  head'  of 
Bombay,  received  with  *  a  modesty  which  shuns  the  glare  of  his 

♦  Sec  the  '  Oriental  He  mid/  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 
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WifiiMl  actiom/  th^  planfitt  of  nil  India  for  Mhmvig  tM'  ex* 
ample  of  t&e  Marquis  of  Hastings^  in  frefAng  the  Press  from  the 
shackles  which  then  enthralled  it;  and  he  now  proposes  for 
BoBlhay  the  Calevtia  regoktien  of  Mr.  Adam,  which  prohibit 
the  pahliteiiear  of  any  newispaper  or  periodical  Work,  without  a 
license  hem  the  h^eal  Cbvemmeiity  such  license  to  he  reTOdtUe 
at  Hs  Mtre  i#ill  and  pleasure !  The  censorship^  from  which  Gbrei^ 
nor  £lplnn6<k)ne  pretended  (fop  it  w»  a  mei^e  pretence^  whBst  all- 
th^  papers  were  xktder  th^  inunediate  doatrol  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Wai-dra,  aa  chief  prdprietior  of  the  oiw,  and  sole  proprietor  of  the^ 
other^)  to  relieve  the  Press  si  Bomhay^  waa'  harmfesis,  aohd  liberty 
ketkf  conpared  with  the  Calcvtta  i^gnlMcmf  of  which  he  i»  now 
the'  fnead  and  advocate.  The  formei'  gave  the  GovemiieBt 
nlercly  a  negative  power  over  fihe  Press  ;  it  gave  them  tlie  powi^ 
df  ptfevealiag  any  thing  a^peaving  in  the  papenr  which  they  di»* 
liked  ;  Ihe  latter  gives  thete  a  ptmitifte  power,  a  power  not  only 
of  preventing  any  thing  distastefulr  to  them  from  being  inserted, 
bat  of  ensnring,  by  the  suppression  of  papers  conducted  by  editors 
whom  they  dislike,  and  the  toleration  of  such  papers  only  as  suit 
their  purpose,  the  insertion,  in  such  of  them  aa  they  please,  of  what 
is  most  agreeable,  whether  true  or  false,  and  of  whatever  is  most 
likely  to  effect  their  purpose,  whether  just  or  unjust*  To  suppose 
that  such  will  not  ultimately  be  the  result  of  such  regulations,  if 
they  continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  be  considered  as  confirmed 
and  undisputed  law  at  CiJcutta,  is  to  suppose  that  the  Government 
will  not  nmke  the  most  advantageous  use  of  their  power, — is  to 
suppose^  in  short,  that  hunaan  nature  is*  not  human  feature  in  India ; 
whereaa  we  know,  unfortunately,  that  this  features  of  humaa  nature^ 
love  of  power,  and  indifference  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  indulgedy 
are  more  strongly  developed  in  India  than  in  any  other  country. 

But  to  return  to  Governor  Elphinstone.-^it  may  be  said,  that  ia* 
respect  to  the  Calcutta  regulation,  now  happily  rejected,  he  had  nO 
choice,  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  prop6se 
it  lor  adoption  at  Bombay,  and  that  he  was  hound  to  obey  hie 
orders.  Suppose  it,  however,,  to  be  the  fact  that  such  aa  order 
was  issued,  whkh  is- highly  probable,  could  a  person  of  Governor 
Elphiastotte's  *  genias'  be  blind  to  the  distinction  between  minie^ 
terkU  add  legieleUoe  faaetions  f  Could  a  person  of  his  ^  splendid 
talents'  be  unaware,  that  though  he  might  be  bdund  to  obey  ther 
aiandates  of  the  Court  of  Doctors  in  the  former  capacity,  he 
ooald  not  be  so  bound  in  the  latter ;  but  that  it  was  his  duty  t» 
^bEercise  his  own  unbiassed  judgmeiit  tpon  all  subjects  of  legfa^ 
lation  I  Besides,  is  Mr.  Elphii^ne  so  obedient  to  aff  the  man^ 
dateaof  the  Court  of  Directors^  In  many  cases,  certainly  not ; 
and  it  has  already  been  earrently  reported  at  Bombay,  that  he  ha# 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  obey  their  last  positive  peremptory  order, 
prohibiting  all  connection  of  the  Company's  servants  with  the 
Press  in  India,  though  he  himself,  as  Governor-General  in  Council, 
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WAt  fhfrOfgSD  of  nsBhig^  tUt  oider  to  tbe  8enic«  at  lftt|(il  H 
is  eonMently  itoted  th«t  Mr.  Wmten,  Member  in  Coimdl,  and 
Mti  W«clderbttni,  AcHMHintattC-Oetteral  toA  Civil'^AtiditOf »  ttti  still 
t6  remain  proprietony  of  th#  Bombay  Courier  tiewspaper«  Tbitf 
WM  reported  at  Bombay  long  before  the  late  rejection  by  tlie  Cotiit 
of  the  proposed  Calcutta  regulations.  Will  not  such  rejection  \ki 
used  as  a  plea  for  eruch  disol)edience  f  Time  witl  show.  In  thd 
fneauwhile,  we  present  to  our  readers  the  regutation,  as  proposed! 
by  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  that  Pre- 
sidency for  registration,  without  which  it  cannot  possess  the  force 
of  law,  and  the  judgments  of  the  respective  Judges ;  by  the'  ma- 
jority of  whom,  constituting  the  Court,  the  regulation  was  rejected. 

^ScvRKME  Court,  July  10, 1826. 

*  The  following  proposed  Regulation  was  read  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown : 

•RULE,  ORDINANCE,  AND  REGULATION  L  ofl826. 

*  A  Role,  Ordinaiict,  and  Regulation,  for  the  good  order  and  eiril  go^Reni' 
■not  of  the  Preaideney  of  Bombay,  pasaed  by  the'  Honourable  the  &•• 
Toraof  in  Couucil  of  Bombay,  the  14th  day  of  Jne,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1880,  aod  legistered  iw  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Book 
buy,  under  duDethu  dsyof  1896. 

*  Preambte, — ^Wrkreaj  a  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  was  passed  in  the 
year  1809,  by  the  Hon.fheGoyemor-Oeneral  in  CooncU,  of  and  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort  William,  in  BengUl,  idth  the  consent  and  approbation  of  hia 
HRjesty'fl  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  the  aforesaid  presidency,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  printing  and  circulating  in  newspapers  ,and  other  papers  pub- 
lished at  the  aforesaid  presidency,  matters  tending  to  bring  t^e  Goyemment  of* 
this  country,  as  by  law  established,  into  hatred  and  contempt,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  society ;  which  said  rule,  ordlnanee 
and  regulation,  after  an  appeal  against  the  same  haying  been  on  solemn  deli- 
beration disallowed  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in  Coitiicil,  9tni 
remains  iu  foil  force.  And  whereas,  With  a  view  to  pr^enf  the  prlnthig^alld 
drenlat&oBr  of  miok  matters,  as  aforeitaid,  within  the  prasfdettcy  of  dttmbuy,  it 
is  deemed  expedtent  to  regulMe  by  law  the  prlnthig  tod  pubHcaHou  within 
iUch  pmiden^  of  newspapersy  and  of  dl  magazines,  registers,  pamphletg,  toA 
other  prtnted  books  and  papers,  itt  any  Itmgnage  or  ehUracter,  phibliiihed  perio* 
dioally,  ccntulning  or  purpofttng  to  eontain,  public  ne^  and  intelligettole,  or 
ttrkdunr  on  ihtf  aeM,  measunNr,  und  pi^ceedlngs  oC  OotaeMment,  dr  acny  ]M>ft^ 
tieal  evmta  or  tfunsaetiooa  whuMoerer. 

''T.  Be  it,  therefore,  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  ifte  Goyemor  in 
Council  of  and  for  the  presidency  in  Bombay,  by,  and  in  yirtue  ofy  and  under 
the  authority  of  a  certain  act  of  parliament,  made  and  passed  in  the  forty- 
seyenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  BLing  George  the  Third,  entitled, 
'  An  uet  for  the  better  settldtaieirt  of  the  Forts  dt  St.  Georgia  and  Bombay,* 
TAutfowteendays  after  the  registry  and  publication  of  this  rule,  ordinanos, 
aod  ragttlafion.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judieutut«  at  Bombay,  with  the  eon* 
aevt  attd«pprobttioaof  the  eald  Supreme  Court,  if  thu  wM  Supienie  Cdurt 
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shall,  in  ha  diicretion,  approve  of,  and  consent  to,  the  roigibtry  and  f  nblkatioD 
of  the  sane,  no  person  or  persons  shall,  within  the  said  presidency  of  Bombay « 
print  or  pabUsh,or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  any  newspaper  or  magazine, 
register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  or  paper  whatsoerer,  in  any  language 
or  character  whatsoeyer,  published  periodically,  containing,  or  purporting  to 
contain,  public  news  or  intelligence,  or  strictures  on  the  acts,  measures,  and 
proceedings  of  GoTomment,  or  any  particular  events  or  transactions  whatso- 
ever, without  having  obtained  a  licence  for  that  purpose,  from  the  Governor 
in  Council,  signed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Government  for  the  time  being, 
or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such  Chief  Secretary. 

*  II.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  every  per- 
son applying  to  the  Governor  in  Council  for  such  licence,  shall  in  all  parti- 
culars conform,  or  have  conformed,  to  the  provisions  ordained  by  the  rule, 
ordinance,  and  regulation  I.  of  1826,  in  regard  to  the  making,  signing,  and 
delivering  of  affidavits  as  therein  prescribed,  under  the  penalties  therein  or- 
dained in  default  thereof. 

'  III.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,Hhat  every  li- 
cence which  shall  and  may  be  granted  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may  be  resumed,  and  recalled  by  the  Governor  in  Council ;  and  from  and 
immediately  after  notice  in  writing  of  such  recall,  signed  by  the  said  Chief 
Secretary,  or  other  person  acting  and  officiating  as  such,  shall  have  been  g^ven 
to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  said  licence  or  licences  shall  have  been 
granted,  such  notice  to  be  left  at  such  place  as  is  mentioned  in  the  affidavit 
last  delivered,  according  to  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation  I.  of  1625,  as  the 
place  at  which  the  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed 
book  or  paper,  to  which  such  notice  shall  relate,  is  printed,  the  said  licence  or  li- 
cences shall  be  considered  null  and  void,  and  the  newspapers,  magazines,  re- 
gisters, pamphlets,  printed  books  or  papers  to  which  such  licence  or  licences 
relate,  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  printed  and  published  without  licence ; 
and  whenever  any  such  licence,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  revoked  and  recalled, 
notice  of  such  revocation  and  recall  shall  be  forthwith  given  in  some  one  of  the 
newspapers,  for  the  time  being  published  in  Bombay. 

*  IV.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  per- 
son within  the  said  presidency  of  Bombay,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully i 
print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  or  shall  knowingly  and 
wilftilly,  either  as  a  proprietor  thereof,  or  as  agent  or  servant  of  such  pro- 
prietor, or  otherwise,  sell,  vend,  or  deliver  out,  distribute  or  dispose  of,  or  if 
any  bookseller  or  proprietor,  or  keeper  of  any  reading-room,  library,  shop,> 
or  place  of  public  resort,  shall  knowingly  and  willhlly  receive,  lend,  give,  or 
supply,  for  the  purpose  of  perusal  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  whatsoever, 
any  such  newspaper,  magazine,  register,  or  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  book  i 
or  paper  as  aforesaid,  such  licence  as  is  required  by  this  rule,  ordinance,  and 
regulation  not  having  been  first  obtained,  or  after  such  licence,  if  previously 
obtained,  shall  have  been  recalled  as  aforesaid,  such  persons  shall  forfeit  foe 
every  oflTetfce  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred  rupees. 

*  V.  And  be  it  further  ordttined,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  offences- 
committed,  and  all  pecuniary  forfeitures  and  penalties  had  or  incurred  under 
or  against  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  shall  and  may  be  heard,  and 
adjudged  and  determined  by  two  or  more  ju|}ke8  of  the  peace,  acting  in  i 
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for  the  pieaideiiey  of  fioiiil>ay,  who  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorued  to 
hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  to  issue  their  summons  or  warrant  for  bring- 
inf  the  party  or  parties  complained  of  before  them,  and  upon  his  or  their  ^>- 
pearance,  or  contempt  and  default,  to  hear  the  parties,  examine  witnesses,  and 
to  give  judgment  or  sentence  according  as  in  and  by  tliis  rale,  ordinance,  and 
regulation,  is  ordained  and  directed,  and  to  award  and  issue  out  warrants,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  for  the  paying  of  such  forfeitures  and  penalties  as  may 
be  imposed  upon  the  goods  and  chatties  of  the  offender,  and  cause  sale  to  be 
made  of  the  goods  and  chatties  if  they  shall  not  be  redeemed  within  six  days, 
rendering  to  the  party  the  overplus,  if  any  be,  after  deducting  the  amount  of 
such  forfeiture  or  penalty,  and  costs  and  charges  attending  the  levying  there- 
of;  and  in  case  sufficient  distress  shall  not  be  found,  and  such  forfeitures  and 
penalties  shall  be  forthwith  paid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  'justices 
of  the  peace,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  by  warrant  or  war- 
rants, under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  cause  such  oflfender  or  offenders  to  be 
committed  to  the  common  Jail  of  Bombay,  there  to  remain  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  four  months,  unless  such  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  all  reasonable 
charges,  shall  be  sooner  paid  and  satisfied  ;  and  that  all  the  said  forfeitures, 
when  paid  or  levied,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
be  employed  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  order  and  directions  of  his 
Majesty'ssaid  justices  of  the  peace,  at  their  general  quarter  or  other  sessions. 

*  Provided  always,  and  be  it  farther  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  nothing  in  this  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation  contained,  shall  be  deemed 
or  taken  to  extend  or  apply  to  any  printed  book  or  paper  containing  only  ship- 
ping intelligence,  advertisements  of  sales,  current  prices  of  commodities,  rates 
of  exchange,  or  other  intelligence  solely  of  a  commercial  nature. 

(A  true  copy)    '  C.  Grant,  (Signed)        *  D.  OREEPrniLL, 

Clerk  of  the  Crown.  Acting-Secretary  to  Government. 

Judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  West, 

Before  I  consider  the  proposed  regulation,  I  shall  state  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  on  these  occasions  where,  re- 
gulations are  passed  by  the  local  Government,  and  by  them  trans- 
mitted to  the  Couf  t  for  registration  under  the  statute. 

By  the  13th  Geo.  Ill,  c  68,  sec.  86.  it  is  enacted, 

*  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Governor-General  and  Council  of 
the  said  United  Company's  settlement  at  Fort- William,  in  Bengal,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  and  issue  such  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  for  the  good 
order  and  civil  government  of  the  said  United  Company's  settlement  at  Fort- 
William  aforesaid,  and  other  fectories  and  places  subordinate,  or  to  be  subor- 
dinate thereto,  as  shall  be  deemedjust  and  reasonable,  (such  rules,  ordinances, 
and  regulations,  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,)  and  to  set, 
impose,  inflict,  and  levy  reasonable  fines  and  forfeitures  for  the  breach  or  non- 
observance  of  such  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  valid,  or  of  any  force  or  effect,  until  the 
same  shall  be  duly  registered  and  published  in  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  Ju- 
diMtute,  which.shaU  be,  by  the  said  ne%  charter,  established,  wkh  the  oon- 
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sent  «Bd  ■ppfcfcatlott  of  lis  Mid<!kMirt,  wMdi  rcgfttty  flhiSl  ]M>t  ^  BMd«  vntil 
the  ezpiimiioii  of  twentjr  ^n  after  the  same  tbalt  be  opeoly  pubU Aed,  tad  » 
eopy  thereof  affixed  in  tome  eonepieuoiis  part  of  the  Co«rt*hoose,  or  plaee 
irhere  the  said  Suprene  Court  shall  be  held ;  and  from  and  fnmedlately  after 
such  registry  at  aforeaaid,  the  same  shall  be  good  and  TaHd  in  law.' 

Tbis  prpviflion  1$  ej^eoded  to  the  ^etUement  of  Bombay  by  tba 
47  0^«  nif  8688.  %  c.  689  sec.  1. 

rc  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  provisioD  requires,  in  thi^firH 
place,  that  such  regnlatioDS  are  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  lavrs  of 
the  realtn ;  and 

2d^  That  they  shall  not  be  valid^  or  of  any  fored  or  effect,  until 
ib^  san)9  shall  be  duly  registered  and  published  in  the  Supreme 
iWrty  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  md  Court 

Upon  this  provision,  various  constructions  have  been  put. 

First,  jit  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  late  learned  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Madras,  who  presided  in  the  Becorder's 
Court  here  for  a  short  period.  Sir  George  Cooper,  '  that  the  Courts 
except  in  cases  where  some  gross  and  glaring  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  rule,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  legahty  of  it,  but  that  the  Government  is  to 
decide  on  the  fitness,  justice,  and  reasonableness  of  it,  and  that  it 
Ss  for  them  to  see  and  take  care  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm.' 

This  supposed  judgment  of  the  learned  Judge  was  published  in 
the  Government  papers  of  the  12th  April  1828,  and  is  as  follows : 

*  The  power  of  framing  mies,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  is  placed  in  the 
Governor-General,  and  Governors  in  Cooncil  respectively,  at  each  presidency 
They,  the  Governors  aforesaid,  are  to  decide  on  the  fitness,  Jnstice,  and  rea- 
sonahleness  of  the  same,  and  it  is  for  them  to  see  and  take  care  that  such 
rales,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
That  the  terms,  consent  and  approbation,  referred  to  publication  and  registry 
only,  and  were  used  because  it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  any  thing 
could  be  hungup  and  registered  in  that  Court  without  its  permission.  That 
such  publication  snd  registry  did  not  give  them  any  additional  weight  in  point 
of  law,  for  if  the  Government  made  regulations  which  were  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  that  Court  to  decide  against 
Iheir  legality  In  any  issue  there  depending ;  in  fact,  that  the  publication  and 
registry  in  the  Court  of  Recorder  was  nothing  more  than  «  declaration  of  the 
Court's  knowledge  of  their  existence,  but  did  not  prevent  its  aibrding  relief 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  afterw«rds»  should  the  circnmstanoes  of  the  case 
seem  to  warrant  an  interference*  That  the  Court  had,  no  doubt,  the  power  of 
refusing  to  publish  and  register,  but  that  it  would  cmly  do  so  when  some  gross 
and  glaring  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  sulyect,  arbitiary  imprisonment, 
for  instance,  or  something  immoral,  was  apparent  on  the  fa^e  of  the  rule  senlt 
for  registry/ 

In  tbalrBt  plaee,  were  sneh  the  true  eonstmetion  of  the  okrase. 
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the  leamtd  Jndgse  is  made  to  wy,  <  that  such  pnblieataNi  and  no* 
giatry  d&d  not  giv/e  the  regnlalioos  any  fuidttioiial  vieight  in  poiAt  of 
law  ;  for  if  the  Gorernment  made  regnkitibni  whidi  w^  repwg^ 
nant  to  the  Ibiwb  of  the  realm,  it  wai  perfectly  oompetent  to  iim 
Govrt  to  decide  agaiast  their  legality  in  aay  iasn^there  depending/ 
Bat  wliat  says  the  statute  itself  ?  '  pML^  the  same  shall  not  he  ralkU 
or  of  any  foree  or  effect,  until  they  shall  he  registered  ^  and  that 
iVom  and  immediately  after  such  registry  as  afbrissaid,  the  sama 
shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law,*  Besides,  coald  any  thing  be  moM 
mischievoijs  th^p  that  regalations  should  hi?  p93sed  and  registered 
which  the  officers  of  the  uovernmeut  anfd  others  fire  to  enforce,  ^r^ 
which,  were  ap  action  to  he  brought  a|^ainst  them  for  such  enforte- 
ment,  might  be  declared  to  be  illegal,  aud»  consequently,  no  justi^ 
cation  to  them  ?  It  is  clear  that  tiie  proper  copsj^uction  of  the  i^t 
is,  that  the  Court  is  to  take  care,  in  the  first  iastanc^^  before  th^ 
rules  are  registered,  that  they  are  wt  reppgnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  that,  as  soon  as  registered,  they  shall  be  good  and  valid 
in  law,  unless  disallowed  by  h^  Majesty,  as  provided  by  the  act, 

2d,  It  may  be,  and  indeed  hss  been  said^  that  iinder  this  provision 
of  the  legislature,  the  Court  has  only  a  judicial,  but  not  a  legisla-^ 
tive,  power, — that  it  is  to  consider  the  legalityi  bat  apt  the  expa^ 
diency,  of  regulations  proposed  by  the  Government, 

In  the  first  place,  however,  such  construction  is  opposed  to  the 
words  of  the  statute, '  that  the  regulations  shall  not  he  valid  till 
they  shall  be  duly  registered  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  court  ^  the  word  '  approbation'  is  unrestricted  and  unqualified^ 
and  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  restrict  and  qualify  the  term 
by  construing  it  to  mean  approbation  merely  in  point  of  law.  Had 
the  legislature  intended  this,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  to  have 
said  such  regulations  not  to  be  registered  by  the  Court  in  case  they 
shall  consider  them  to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  In 
the  next  plaee,  in  all  the  proceedings  apon  the  Appeal  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  to  the  King  in  Council  against  the  regulation  passed 
at  Calcutta,  it  is  taken  for  grantejd  that  the  Court  are  hound  to 
consider,  and  did  actually  consider,  its  expediency.  Thas,  a  part 
of  the  second  reas<m  advanced  by  the  Court  of  IKrectoiis  of  the  East 
India  Compai^  in  support  of  Uie  regulation  is  as  follows  c  *  That 
the  reatrictiotts  imposed  by  the  rale,  ordinance,  and  regukttioa, 
u^uch  is  the  subject  of  appeal,  were  called  for  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  settlements  of  Bengal,  and  were  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case ;  and  that  they  were  not  injurious  to  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  said  settlement,  is  to  b^  inferred  from  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  JUajeaty'  The  Court  of  Directors 
therefore  assume,  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  exercise  their  judg- 
ment upon  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  reffulatioa,  and  did 
consider  that  it  was  called  for  by  the  state  of  a&irs  and  the 
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ezifency  of  the  case.  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanqiiet  also,  In  his  args* 
'  ment  as  counsel  for  the  Court  of  Directors,  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  Court  did  exercise  such  judgment.  ^  It  is'  says  he*  *  for  your 
Lordships'  wisdom  to  determine  whether  in  this  case  your  Lord- 
ships do  or  do  not  agree  in  thinking  that  necessary  and  expedient 
which  the  local  Government  has  found  to  he  necessary,  wh^  the 
Court  established  by  his  Majesty  for  pratectinff  the  rights  of  his 
suhjectsy  and  whith  is  not  the  Court  of  the  East  India  Company  ^ 
has  thought  ewpedienty  and  has  adopted  and  restored  in  these 
regulations  V 

Nor  did  the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  who  impugned  the  re- 
gulation, ever  contend  that  the  Court  had  no  right  to  exercise  a 
judgment  as  to  its  expediency ;  to  them,  insisting,  as  they  did,  that 
the  preamble  to  the  regulation  which  recited  the  existing  evils  had 
not  been  proved,  it  would  have  been  a  strong  argument,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  exercised  no  judgment  upon  that  point.  They, 
however,  did  not  touch  upon  such  argument,  and  evidently  because 
it  was  untenable. 

In  many  cases,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  question 
of  legality  from  that  of  expediency.  In  many  cases,  expediency  may  « 
make  that  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which,  without 
such  expediency,  would  clearly  be  so  repugnant ;  I  would  instance 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Would  any  one  contend 
that  such  suspension  would  not  be  most  unconstitutional,  and  in 
that  sense  of  the  term,  most  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  if 
passed  under  circumstances  which  did  not  render  it  expedient,  or 
rather  necessary  ?  Would,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  contend  that 
it  were  repugnant  to  law,  in  case  of  such  expediency  or  necessity  ? 
The  same  observations  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  many  acts 
of  Parliament  which  the  legislature  has  pronounced  to  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland.  All  of  them  would  be 
unconstitutional,  and,  in  that  sense,  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  unless  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  the  country.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said,  that  every  law,  every  restriction  of  the  liberty, 
or  the  will  of  an  indiridual,  is  repugnant  to  law,  unless  it  be  called 
for  by  necessity  or  expediency ;  but  there  is  this  distinction,  that 
many  laws  are  evidently  expedient  upon  the  face  of  them,  and  from 
the  known  principles  and  propensities  of  human  nature,  aad  require 
no  specific  proof  that  they  are  so ;  others  may  not  appear  to  be 
expedient  upon  the  face  of  them,  and  horn  the  known  principles  aad 
pixypensities  of  human  nature,  but  may  be  shown  to  be  so  by  evi- 
dence of  particular  facts  and  circumstances. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Court  have  a  right,  or  rather,  aj-c 
bound,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  proposed  regulations ;  that  the 
Court  has,  by  the  statute,  legislative,and  not  simply  judicial  functions 

*  Pajfe  91  of  Proceedings  on  Buckuigham*j»  Appeal. 
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to  perform^  and  that  even  if  it  were  not  so,  if  the  Court  were  hound 
to  exercise  a  power  simply  jadicial,  in  many  cases  the  legality  de« 
pends  so  entirely  npon  the  expediency,  that  the  Court  coola  not 
divest  itself  of  the  duty  of  considering  it. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  regulation  b  question. 

It  must  he  premised,  however,  that  the  Press  at  this  presidency 
is  at  present  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  in  England. 
In  March  1825,  a  regulation  was  passed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  (npon  a  suggestion  from  the  Court,  made  the  preceding 
September,  of  its  necessity,  on  account  of  the  continued  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Court's  proceedings  by  one  of  the  newspapers,) 
which  was  merely  a  copy  of  the  acts  37  and  38  Geo.  III.,  and  the 
object  of  which  was  to  afford  to  the  public,  and  those  who  might  be 
aggrieved  by  anonymous  libellers,  the  means  of  discovering  the 
proprietors,  editors,  and  printers  of  newspapers,  and  other  publi- 
cations. 

The  purport  of  the  present  regulation,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
passed  at  Calcutta,  is  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  any  newspaper, 
or  other  periodical  work,  by  any  person  not  licensed  by  the  Gover* 
nor  and  Council,  and  to  make  such  license  revocable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

It  is  quite  clear,  on  the  mere  enunciation,  that  this  regulation 
imposes  a  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  nothing 
but  circumstances  and  the  state  of  society  can  justify.  The  British 
Legislature  has  gone  to  a  great  extent  at  different  times,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  prohibiting  what  b  lawful  in  itself,  lest  it 
should  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes,  but  never  without  its  appear- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Liegislature  that  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  state  of  the  country. 

It  is  on  this  ground  of  expediency  and  necessity,  on  account  of 
the  abuses  (as  stated)  of  the  Press  at  Calcutta,  from  the  state  of 
affairs  there,  and  from  the  exigency  of  the  case,  that  the  Calcutta 
regulation  is  mamtained  by  its  very  preamble ;  by  three  of  the 
four  reasons  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the  appeal;  and  by 
the  whole  of  the  argument  of  counsel  upon  the  hearing  of  it. 

Thus,  the  preamble  to  the  Calcutta  regulation  is — 

*  Whereas  matters  tending  to  bring  the  Government  of  this  country,  as  by 
law  established,  into  hatred  and  contempt,  and  to  disturb  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  good  order  of  society,  have  of  late  been  frequently  printed  and  circulated 
In  newspapers,  and  other  papers  published  in  Calcutta;  for  the  prevention 
wheieoC  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  regulate  by  law,  the  pHnting  and  puUiea- 
tlon  within  tha  settlement  of  Fort  William,  In  Bengal,  of  newspapers  and  of 
all  BiagaifaMa,  registers,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  bool[S  and  papers,  in 
any  language  or  tkaratUr^  published  periodically,  containing  or  purporting  to 
contain  public  news,  and  intelligeoce  or  strictures  on  the  acts,  measures,  and 
proceedings  of  Government,  or  any  political  e? ents  or  transactions  what- 
soever.* 

(MmiiUUH9rald.VolA%.  *P 
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The  reaaom  of  the  East  India  Company  embrace  the  same  facts 
and  the  consequent  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  regulation. 
The  first  reason  commences — 

*  Because  the  said  rule,  ordiDance,  and  regulation,  was  made  by  competent 
authority,  and  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  abases  to  which  the  unrestrained 
Hherty  <^  printing  had  given  rise  in  Cal<;iitlk.  The  preamble  of  the  said  rule, 
ordinance,  and  regulation,  states,  that  matters  tending  to  bring  the  Ooyemmeni 
of  Bengal,  as  by  law  established,  into  hatred  and  contempt,  and  to  disturb  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  society,  had  recently,  before  the  making 
thereof,  been  printed  and  circulated  in  newspapers,  and  other  papers  published 
in  Calcutta.' 

Again,  in  the  second  reason — 

*  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation,  which 
is  the  subject  of  appeal,  were  called  for  by  the  state  of  affidrt  in  the  settlement 
of  Bengal,  and  were  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.* 

Again,  in  the  fourth  reason — 

^  The  reasonableness  of  ordinances  orast  depend  upon  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  applied.* 

I  ne^d  not  go  through  the  addresses  of  counsel  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  their  arguments  in  favour  of  this  regulation  are  founded 
upon  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  of  their  expediency  and 
necessity  from  the  local  circumstances  and  the  exigency  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Calcutta ;  and  I  respectfully  presume  that  his 
Majesty  in  Council  approved  of  the  regulation  for  the  same  reasons, 
no  others  having  been  urged,  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  grouud 
that  the  preamble  of  the  regulation  reciting  such  exigency  was  not 
traversable  or  questionable. 

But  what  is  the  preamble  to  the  regulation  which  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  ?  Is  there 
any  recital  of  matters  ^  tending  to  bring  the  Crovemment  of  this 
country,  as  by  law  established,  into  hatred  and  contempt,  having 
been  printed  and  circulated  in  newspapers  and  other  papers  puln 
lished  in  Bombay '  ?  Nothing  of  the  kmd,-^the  preamble  merely 
recites,  that  a  certain  regulation  had  been  passed  in  Calcutta  lor 
the  prevention  of  the  publication  of  such  matters.  Is  it  the  fact 
that  such  matters  have  been  published  in  the  Bombay  papers  I 
Can  a  single  passage,  or  a  single  word,  ^  tending  to  bring  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay  into  hatred  and  contempt' ;  can  a  single  stric* 
ture,  or  comment,  or  word,  respecting  any  of  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment, be  pointed  out  in  any  Bombay  paper  ? 

How,  then,  without  such  necessity  as  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to 
tlie  Calcutta  regulation,  can  it  be  expected  that,  even  were  the 
SujM'eme  Court  to  consent  to  register  it,  and  an  appeal  were  pre<- 
ferred,  it  would  be  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council  ? — ^where 
would  be  the  reasons  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  favour  oiitf — 
where  would  be  the  arguments  of  counsel  in  support  of  it  I 
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Sappose  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  on  accojant  of  treasonable  practices  In  that 
country ;  in  such  case,  evidence  of  such  practices  would  be  laid 
before  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  before  the  Act 
was  passed,  and  the  Act  would  also  recite  them,  as  the  Calcutta 
regulation  recites  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  But 
would  the  fact,  of  such  Act  having  been  passed  for  Ireland  justify  a 
motion  to  extend  it  also  to  England,  without  any  evidence  of  any 
such  treasonable  practices,  nay,  when  it  was  well  known  that  there 
were  no  such,  or  any  circumstances  to  call  for  it,  and  with  a  mere 
recital  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  having  been  suspended  in  Ireland^ 
as  the  present  proposed  regulation  merely  recites,  that  the  same  re- 
gulation had  been  passed  at  Calcutta  ? 

I  am  of  opinioD  that  this  proposed  regulation  should  not  be  re- 
gistered. 

Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Bice, 

I  have  read  the  case  of  the  press  of  India  before  the  King  in 
Council ;  but  still  I  think  the  clause  as  to  the  change  in  the  pro- 
posed rule,  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England, — and  that  policy  did 
not,  and  does  not  require  it.  It  is  argued,  I  think,  too  much  as  If 
the  Natives  had  been  at  all  affected  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  ;  the  mischief  in  Calcutta  was  wholly,  I  think,  confined  to  the 
English,  and  would>  I  am  per8uaded,have  remedied  itself. 

Considering,  as  I  do,  that  the  liberties  of  England  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  they  depend  on  the  freedom  of  the  Press, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  a  license,  which  is  to  stop  its  mouth  and 
stifle  its  voice,  can  be  consistent  with,  and  not  repugnant  to,  the 
law  of  England. 

Though  I  entertain  this  opinion,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  registry, 
because,  as  regards  the  repugnancy,!  defer  to  the  appellate  author- 
ity, as  I  should  on  any  point  of  law  which  they  had  decided  con- 
trary to  my  judgment ;  and  with  regard  to  the  policy  and  the  ex- 
pediency, I  do  not  think  the  Legislature  intended  to  leave  them  so 
much  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  as  to  the  Government; 
^hich  ought  to  be  the  better  judge  of  such  subjects,  and  which  must 
now  be  presumed  to  have  formed  a  proper  judgment.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  the  judicial  should  ever  be  mixed  with  the  executive, 
or  combined  with  the  legislative  ;  and  Parliament  having  legislated 
00  much  for  British  India,  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  a  question  of 
such  vital  importance,  with  analogy  to  England,  shoula  not  have 
emanated  in,  and  had  the  sanction  of,  Parliament. 

I  feel  further  justified  in  acquiescing  in  the  registry,  Tnow  that  I 
have  stated  publicly  my  opinion,)  because  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil must  be  known  to  Parliament,  and  if  Parliament  should  object, 
it  was  easy  to  propose  a  bill  to  limit  and  more  accurately  define 
the  local  authority ;  and  when  one  considers  of  whom  the  Privy 
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Cdimcil  consists,  and  who  were  the  adTOcates  for  Mr.  Backiaghaaiy— 
men  all  eminent  in  ParUament  as  well  as  the  professien,-— one  cannot 
aToid  feeling,  that  ulterior  measures  wonld  have  been  adopted  in 
England,  if  the  opinion  which  I  unhappily  entertain,  as  to  the  re- 
pagnancy  and  the  necessity  of  this  rule,  had  been  current  and  ge- 
neral. 

Judgment  of  Mr,  Justice  Chambere. 

In  order  to  explain  clearly  the  grounds  of  my  opinion  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion^  I  think  it  necessary  to  advert  in  a  cursory  way  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  regulation  is  presented  to  us. 
Id  consequence  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Priry  Council  against 
Mr.  Buckingham's  appeal,  it  has,  I  belieye,  been  recommended  by 
*  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  local  GoTemments  of  Bombay  and 
Madras,  to  propose  that  the  Bengal  regulation  regarding  the  Press, 
should,  totidem  verbis,  be  registered,  and  become  a  part  of  the  local 
law  of  each  of  these  presidencies ;  and  the  Government  of  Bombay 
so  far  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  to  propose 
it  for  our  registration,  according  to  their  recommendation.     It 
appears  to  have  been  thought,  that  the  decision  in  that  particular 
case  is  tantamount  to  a  legislative  declaration,  that  the  same,  or 
similar  regulations,  are  so  consonant  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government,  that  they  need  but  to  be  proposed  in  order  to 
be  adopted.  If,  indeed,  that  decision  bore  in  any  way  directly  upon 
the  general  question  of  the  expediency  of  such  regulations,  there 
is  no  man  in  the  situation  of  a  Judge,  who  would  not  feel  great  de- 
ference for  such  authority.  But,  unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  such 
a  decision  bound  us  with  the  force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  even 
then,  I  conceive,  a  Judge  would,  on  the  present  occasion,  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  consider  de  novo  the  general  principles,  and  exercise 
most  conscientiously  the  discretion  the  Legislature  had  vested  in 
him.    Bat  when  grounds  may  readily  be  suggested  for  that  de- 
cision, wide  of  the  principle  upon  which  we  are  called  upon,  pro- 
spectively, to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  present  regulation, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  necessary  and  immediate  connection 
there  is  between  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  it  for  our  adoption.     The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council, 
stripped  as  it  is  of  all  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  formed,  pre- 
sents to  my  mind  merely  a  confirmation,  retrospectively,  of  a  solenus 
act  of  the  Supreme  Crovefnment  in  Bengal,  in  conjunetioo  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  a  subject-matter  expressly  within  their  author- 
ity, under  circumstances  which,  if  true,  might  justify  that  act>  and 
of  the  truth  of  which  circumstances,  they  alone  were  the  compe-> 
tent  judges.  Wliat  bearing  or  what  material  influence  can  such  a  de- 
cision have  on  our  minds,  who  are  called  upon  at  another  place, 
under  totally  different  circumstances,  to  consider,  prospectively,  the 
expediency  of  introducing  the  same  regulation,  not  as  a  remedy  for 
any  existing  or  imminent  evil,  but  as  a  general  and  permanent  act 
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'  of  legislation  ?  The  preamble,  it  nay  be  said,  was  not  proved, 
Dor  required  to  be  proved,  to  be  true  before  the  Council ;  hot 
that  I  conceive  could  no  more  be  done,  than  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  could  require  the  proof  of  any  special  finding  of  a  Jury  on 
a  special  case  brought  before  them  ;  and  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low, that  the  preamble  is  mere  waste  paper,  and  unnecessary  to 
form  a  ground-work  for  such  restrictive  regulations. 

All  such  regulations  being  confessedly  restrictive  of  natural 
liberty,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  ever  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  carry  matters  in  our  own  country,  (I  mean  in  the  best 
time,  or  in  the  way  of  permanent  enactment,)  whatever  distinctions 
may  be  made  by  the  terms  contra  legem  and  preter  legem^  to  com- 
mon understandings  they  are  as  much  opposed  to  tlie  ordinary  nor 
tions  of  English  law,  as  light  is  to  darkness ;  and  necessity  alone, 
and  that  of  a  very  obvious  and  permanent  kind,  can  justify,  in  my 
judgment,  their  registration.  In  all  such  cases  of  imperfect  defini- 
tion of  legal  rights,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  situation  of 
the  different  places  may  require  different  legislative  enactments, 
and  what  may  be  necessary  at  one  place,  may  be  perfectly  super- 
fluous at  another.  In  the  same  way,  even  in  the  same  place,  it  may 
be  premature  to  introduce  strong  measures  at  one  time,  which,  at  a 
riper  period  of  society,  may  be  deemed  highly  beneficial.  There  is 
90  subject,  indeed,  the  consideration  of  which  is  acknowledged  to 
require  a  sounder  discretion  with  reference  to  local  circumstances, 
or  in  which  local  circumstances  have  so  direct  an  operation,  in  de- 
termining the  legality  or  illegality  of  particular  measures.  In  every 
separate  jurisdiction,  therefore,  it  must  be  matter  purely  of  discre- 
tion, how  far  and  when  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  restrictive  regu- 
lations of  this  nature. 

Without,  therefore,  considering  very  minutely  the  particular 
tendency  of  the  regulation  proposed,  cJthough  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  if  registered,  its  general  tendency  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  independence  and  good  spirit 
of  the  community;  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  mtroducing  any 
such  regulation  at  all  at  the  present  moment,  I  conceive  there  can- 
not be  two  opinions.  In  a  time  of  perfect  tranquillity — ^with  a  small 
community  of  Europeans,  and  a  Native  popidation  submissive  even 
to  serrility — the  only  effect  would  be  imposing  new  shackles  to  re- 
strain no  evil,  and,  by  leading  to  by-paths  of  favour  and  influence, 
to  create  perhaps  a  greater  practical  evil  then  any  it  can  ey«r 
obriate.  Indeed,  nothing  can  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  in  which  this  presidency  ie  placed,  than 
the  total  omission  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bengal  regulation  in 
/that  now  presented  to  the  Court  for  registration :  a  preamble,  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  which  would  alone  induce  me  to  coun- 
tenance any  such  measure.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  show 
how  perfectly  inapptioable  the  state  of  things  here  is  to  such 
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restrictive  measures  than  the  perusal  pf  that  preamble ;  not  one 
word  of  which  has^  or  is  likely  to  have,  I  trust,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  any  force  as  applied  to  tliis  presidency.  The  disposition  and 
character  of  the  people  is  not  the  greatest  difference  of  circum- 
stances to  be  attended  to ;  the  weighty  and  important  difference  ' 
between  the  situation  of  the  two  places  consists  in  the  enactment 
at  this  presidency  of  an  intermediate  set  of  regulations,  in  con- 
formity with  the  well-known  Act  of  the  37th  Geo.  III.,  which  were 
registered  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  by  wliich,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  every  rational  object  of  Government  is  attained,  con- 
sistently with  perfect  liberty,  both  social  and  particular.  When  it 
shall  be  shown  by  experience,  that  this  Court,  administering  a  law 
which  has  been  found  completely  effectual  in  England  to  restrain 
licentiousness,  and,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  has  operated 
on  society  with  the  most  beneficial  effect,  and  has  found  no  re- 
viles even  amongst  those  whom  it  has  brought  to  justice,  shall  be 
found  not  sufficient  to  ensure  peace  and  order  in  society,  and  sta- 
bility to  the  Government,  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  listen  to 
suggestions  which  I  consider  so  objectionable  in  principle  as  this 
regulation. 

It  Beemi  to  have  been  argued  that  the  only  question  for  the 
Judges  to  consider  is,  whether  the  regulations  proposed  are,  or  are 
not,  repugnant  to  the  existing  mode  of  governing  British  India  ? 
It  is  true,  that  in  this  mode  of  arguing,  scarcely  any  regulations 
would  be  inconsistent  with  law,  which  fell  short  of  unlimited  and 
arbitrary  power.  But  upon  the  principle  which  I  have  before 
stated,  namely,  that  legality  or  illegality,  as  applied  to  such  a  sub- 
ject, depends  entirely  upon  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  case,  I 
conceive  that  the  full  legislative  discretion  which  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  exercises  in  all  eases  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  is  intended  to  be  delegated  to  the  Judges  of  this  Court,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Government,  in  registering  and  making  local 
regulations,  restrictive  of  the  usual  and  ordinary  rights  of  indivi- 
duals. In  the  exercise  of  such  a  discretion,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
ten  thousand  deviations  from  the  law  of  England,  in  particular 
cases,  would  form  no  argument  for  adding  one  more  to  the  cata- 
logue, nor  would  the  circumstance  of  so  many  previous  anomalies 
make  one  fresh  one  consistent  with  it. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  used  had  some  influence  with 
me.  The  effect  of  the  actual  state  of  things  has  been  forcibly  re- 
presented with  regard  to  British  subjects  residing  in  India  with  or 
without  license ;  the  principles  of  Government  of  the  British  and 
Native  population  without  the  limits  of  the  seat  of  Government 
are  also  stated  ;  and  then  it  is  asked,  whether  the  small  portion  of 
the  Native  population  residing  in  Calcutta,  or  the  other  presiden- 
cies, were  intended  to  be  governed  in  a  different  manner  ?  To  which 
I  answer,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Courts  at  the 
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presidencies^  I  conceive  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
that  both  British  and  Native  inhabitants,  within  the  ordinary  limits 
of  the  presidencies  and  the  jorisdiction  of  these  Courts,  should  en- 
joy the  full  benefit  of  English  law,  and  consequently  should  be 
governed  in  a  different  manner  from  those  in  the  provinces.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  power  of  sending  British  subjects  home  extends  to 
those  residing  in  the  presidencies  as  well  as  to  others ;  but  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  this  power,  as  it  has  been  exercised  over  the 
press,  has  probably  never  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  all.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  discretionary  power  vested 
in  the  Government  for  general  purposes,  and  the  particular  acts  of 
the  Government  regarding  the  press  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
courts  of  law ;  because  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  mind  to  form 
a  distinction  between  this  and  other  cases  in  which  individuals 
became  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  But  whether  this,  or  any 
other  Government,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  deem  it  ex-* 
pedient  to  frame  anv  regulation  relating  to  British  subjects,  restric- 
tive of  the  press,  (nakedly  considered,)  is  another  question,  and 
which  is  deserving  very  serious  consideration.  Both  in  Bengal  and 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  thrown  out,  that  nothing  short  of  the  present 
proposed  regulation  would  be  effectual  to  restrain  even  British 
subjects  from  writing  inflammatory  publications.  Because,  if  the 
editor  and  proprietors  were  all  Asiatics,  and,  could  be  indenmified 
from  the  consequences  of  prosecution,  British  subjects  might,  under 
their  names,  write  and  publish  things  offensive  to  the  ruling  power. 
Whenever  the  period  shall  come  when  such  a  state  of  things  is 
possible,  and  when  all  legal  modes  of  repressing  the  evil  shall  have 
been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attach  some 
weight  to  any  argument  which  may  be  derived  from  such  a  source. 
Till  that  time  arrives,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  regulation 
is  not  expedient,  and  I  decline  giving  my  voice  in  favour  of  tta 
being  registered. 

JUDOMKNT  or  THB  CoVtLT — RbOOLATION  DmALLOWBD. 

Note. 
We  did  not  intend  adding  a  word  to  the  luminous  and  unanswer- 
able arguments  of  the  learned  Judges  whose  opinions  we  have  here 
put  on  record.  But  when  even  the  Judge  who  advises  the  registration 
of  the  proposed  regulation  from  professed  deference  to  the  high 
authority  of  the  Mvy-Council,  but,  in  reality,  from  a  wish  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  under  which  he  lives, — ^when 
even  such  a  Judge  admits  that  the  mischiefs  with  which  the  free- 
dom of  the  Press  in  India  was  pretended  to  be  fraught  to  the  Na- 
tives, had  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination, — that  the  effects  of 
discussion  were  confined  entirely  to  the  English,  and  would  have 
easily  remedied  itself, — when  such  a  Judge  adds  also,  that  the 
liberties  #f  England  are  a  part  of  the  ktw  of  the  land, — that  these 
liberties  depend  for  their  very  existence  on  the  ^eddm  of  the  Press ; 
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and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  regalation,  which  geef 
to  stop  its  mouth  and  stifle  its  voice,  can  be  consistent  with,  and 
not  repugnant  to,  the  laws  of  England, — ^when  such  a  Judge,  we  say, 
admits  all  this,  we  think  the  right  honourable  and  most  learned  the 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Privy-Council,  as  well  as  their  learned 
and  liberal  advocates,  would  blush,  if  blushes  ever  tinge  such 
learned  and  noble  cheeks,  to  be  outdone  in  legal  knowledge  by 
their  humblest  admirer  and  slave* — ^by  one  who  would  bow  to  their 
high  doctrine  even  when  knowing  it  to  be  wrong, — ^but  who,  though 
feeling  it  no  degradation  to  be  entirely  subservient  to  their  au- 
thorify,  is  yet  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  ignorance  as  states- 
men and  lawyers,  that  he  saves  himself  from  being  associated  with 
them  in  that  disgrace  at  least,  by  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that 
whatever  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy-Councillors  and  the 
learned  advocates  of  the  East  India  Company  may  pretend  to  pass 
off  as  good  English  law  upon  their  deluded  fellow-countrymen  in 
India,  and,  it  may  be  said,  upon  England  and  its  Parliament  also, 
(for  where  has  been  the  voice  raised  against  this  iniquitous  decision 
except  our  own  ?)— even  A^,Sirlia]ph  Bice,  knows  better  than  this ; 
and  will  not  suffer  his  name,  humble  as  it  is,  to  go  down  to  posterity 
with  the  stigma  of  such  ignorance  attached  to  it,  as  that  of  declar- 
ing a  regulation, 'more  tyrannous  than  any  decree  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England  !  Let  the  Privy-Coun- 
cillors of  hb  Majesty  look  to  it.  There  are  Judges,  and  statesmen 
too,  who,  could  they  arise  from  their  graves,  would  do  much  to 
wipe  away  the  stains  that  still  remain  upon  their  reputation  for  acts 
from  which  their  names  can  never  be  separated.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, for  those  who  have  not  yet  descended  into  that  awful  receptacle 
of  all,  that  they  have  yet  time  to  see  whether  they  cannot,  before  it 
be  too  late,  redeem  the  errors,'and  wash  away  the  stains,  which  pos- 
terity will  otherwise  stamp  with  their  just  reprobation. 

May  all  who  have  ever  put  their  hands  to  this  work  of  oppression, 
Tepent  them  of  their  misdeeds  ere  repentance  is  impossible !  and  may 
God  speed  them  in  their  holy  task,  till  reparation  be  complete ! 


SONNET. 
WrUten  i%  Sfmtk  Africa, 
O,  Capb  of  storms !  although  thy  front  bo  dark. 
And  bleak  thy  naked  cliflb  and  cheerless  Tales, 
And  perilous  thy  fierce  and  faithless  gales 
To  stannchest  mariner  and  stoutest  bark ; 
And,  though  along  thv  coasts  with  grief  I  mark 
The  servile  and  the  slave, — ^with  him  who  wails 
An  exile's  lot,— and  blush  to  hear  thy  tales 
Of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  oppression  stark : — 
Tet,  spite  of  physical  and  moral  ill. 
And,  after  all  I '  ve  seen  and  suffer'd  here. 
There  are  strong  links  that  bind  me  to  thee  still, 
And  render  even  thy  rocks  and  deserts  dear : 
Here  dwell  kind  hearts^  which  time  nor  place  can  chill, 
Loved  kindred,  and  congenial  friends  sincere. 

P. 
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Critics,  we  apprehend,  must  always  experience  much  more 
pleasure  in  praising  than  in  condemning  hooks,  at  least  such  is  our 
case,  just  as  a  humane  judge,  deciding  on  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
13  more  delighted  to  dismiss  an  innocent  man  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  liherty,  than  to  pass,  in  ohedience  to  the  law,  the  fatal  sen- 
tence on  a  criminal.  It  happens,  however;  that  the  professed  critic, 
as  well  as  the  judge,  has  oftener  to  condemn  than  acquit,  because 
the  pretenders  to  excellence,  the  candidates  for  fame,  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  real  possessors  of  genius. 

*  Both  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
All  Thyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a  man.* 

Of  course  every  one  believes  in  his  own  case  that  praise  is  due^ 
and  when  by  chance  the  critic  is  of  a  differeflt  opinion,  imputes  the 
circumstance  to  his  malignity  or  his  dulness.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
objected  to  our  contemporaries  in  general  that  they  pass  severe 
judgments  on  authors,  or  discourage  merit  by  cold  praise ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  weekly  and  monthly  oracles  of  taste,  with  a  liberality 
excited  apparently  by  compassion,  indulge  habitually  in  earnest 
commendation.  Every  day  they  ferry  over  some  new  genius  into 
the  land  of  the  living,  reversing  Charon's  acts,  who  conveys  ghosts 
the  other  way.  To  be  sure  the  beings  they  thus  usher  into  existence 
soon  pass  away,  and  the  places  that  knew  them,  quickly  know  them 
no  more  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  booksellers  and  authors  enjoy  a 
mushroom  renown,  and  eat  in  thankfulness  the  bread  provided  for 
them  by  these  jackals  of  the  press. 

In  all  probability  the  *  Exile '  will  command  very  little  notice 
from  thfi  periodicals ;  it  is  a  simple  story,  and  has  not,  that  we  know 
of,  been  puffed.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  con- 
taining a  tale  of  pathos, narrated  in  sounding  versification,  generally 
chaste,  and  distinguished  for  abrupt  vigour,  mingling  occasionally 
with  peculiar  smoothness.  The  sentiments  are  ^11  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy.  No  impure  thought,  no  prurient  allusion,  no  Janus- 
faced  expression,  moulded  to  convey  voluptuous  images,  while 
escaping  censure :  nothing,  we  say,  of  this  kind  disgraces  the  poem. 
The  love  depicted  (for  love  has  a  hand  in  the  story)  is  of  that 
gentle  species  which  usually  springs  in  young  and  amiable  bosoms, 
and  flows  uninterruptedly  in  an  honourable  channel.  It  has  of  course 
nothing  of  the  piquant  mystery  which  gives  flavour  to  vicious  pas- 


*  The  Exile;  a  poem.    By  Robert  Haldane  Rattray,  Esq.    The  third 
Edition.    Lo;idon,  printed  from  the  Calcutta  second  edition,  18S6. 
Oritntal  Herald,  Vol.  U.  Q 
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sion,  and  tortures  the  reader  with  unlawful  sympathy,  or,  perhaps, 
with  a  douht  whether  the  hero  about  whom  he  is  so  much  interested 
ought  not,  after  all,  to  be  sent  to  the  htflks  or  hanged.  Far  from  it. 
The  lovers  here  are  deprived  of  the  usual  torture  inflicted  on  them  by 
novel-manufacturers, — the  rigour  of  parents, — and  owe  all  their  mi- 
series to  fate,  or,  rather,  to  the  conflicting  and  opposing  elements. 
Embarked  in  one  ship,  their  intercourse  is  more  than  commonly  free ; 
dining  at  the  same  table,  walking  the  same  deck,  viewing  and  com- 
paring daily  the  same  objects,  visitirfg,  when  they  touch  land  on  the 
way,  the  same  scenes,  and,  more  than  all,  sharing  that  sense  of  danger 
which  all  who  trust  themselves  to  the  ocean  and  the  winds  must  feel 
more  or  less  acutely,  they  naturally  draw  the  links  of  affection  as 
close  as  possible.  The  author  has  made  the  voyage  he  described 
so  well,  and,  perhaps,  felt  what  he  delineates.  At  aU  events  his  pic- 
ture of  the  opening  loves  of  his  heroes  and  their  mistresses,  who, 
bom  on  the  same  spot,  were  hastening  to  seal  their  attachments  at 
the  altar  in  a  distant  land,  is  full  of  tenderness  and  delicacy,  and 
rendered  doubly  touching  by  the  intimations  the  reader  receives 
that  they  are  indulging  their  dreams  of  happiness  on  the  very  brink 
of  fate.  One  chief  merit  of  the  book  consists  in  this,  that  the  actors 
in  the  scene,  with  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  sympathize,  appear 
not,  like  many  modem  poetical  personages,  to  have  made  up  their 
minds,  from  the  beginning,  to  be  miserable ;  no  fearful  forebodings, 
causelessly  entertained,  disturb  their  felicity ;  no  dreams  or  demons 
whisper  in  their  ears  that  death  is  digging  a  pit  for  them ;  they  feed 
without  stint  or  limit  on  delightful  hopes ;  and  when  the  tempest 
comes  on,  and  the  prospect  darkens,  slowly  and  unwillmgly  do  they 
admit  the  suggestions  of  despair.  The  storm  increases,  the  ship  is 
shattered,  the  masts  are  blown  overboard  with  many  of  the  crew, 
the  hulk  becomes  unmanageable,  and  night  and  darkness  add  fresh 
horrors  to  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  the  fearful  tossing  and  boil- 
ing of  the  waves ;  but  still  no  one  gives  up  all  hope  until  the  tempest 
carries  along  the  unmanageable  wreck,  and  dashes  it  to  pieces 
against  lofty  overhanging  cliffs.  One  fearful  shriek  then  proclaims 
the  extinction  of  hope,  and  from  the  silence  of  the  next  momeiit 
we  learn  that  life  has  not  survived  it. 

As  the  story  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  an  actual  ship\^eck, 
which  happened  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
described  in  the  poem,  we  shall  copy  the  account  of  it  whicb  ap- 
peared, some  years  ago,  under  the  head  of  "  Naval  Intelligence,*' 
in  one  of  the  Hampshire  papers : 

'  In  a  gale  of  wiod,  on  the  29lh  of  August  last,  the  Atktil,  a  ship  6t  eight 
boodred  tons,  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was  wrecked  undet-  Cape  Hanglfp,  on 
the  soathem  coast  of  Africa,  and  every  soul  on  board,  but  one,  perished. 

*  This,  taken  altogether,  is  perhaps  the  roost  melancholy  incident  of  the 
kind  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  record.  Tho  Commander  of  the  vessel  had  two 
daughters  with  him,  both  lovely  young  women,  who  were  proceeding  to  arela- 
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tire  Id  India,  where  they  irere  to  be  anited  to  two  of  their  thlpmatas,  one  of 
whom  is  the  unhappy  soryivor  oCtbe  wreck. 

*  It  appears  that  the  ship  left  the  Motherbfmk  on  the  I4th  of  May,  and 
reached  Madeira  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  ^  and  that,  after  rei^ainiof 
some  days  longer  than  was  intended,  in  the  hope  of  the  wind,  which  had  al^A- 
ed,  agrain  becoming  fair,  they  finally  sailed  from  the  inland  op  the  9th  of  June. 
Baffling  variable  weather  attended  them  to  latitude  SS""  88'  S.  longitude  \7^ 
40'  E,  when  a  tremendous  gale  set  in  from  the  northward.  The  ship,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  it,  was  thrown  upon  her  b^am-ends,  but  righted,  ufion 
the  mizen-mast  being  cut  away  ;  with  the  additional  loss,  however,  of  herfore- 
topmast  and  all  her  boats.  After  scudding  for  about  seven  hours,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  westward  ;  and  in  about  four  more,  with  additional  fury,  to  the 
southward ;  when,  being  taken  aback,  the  mainmast  went  over  the  quarter, 
eanying  twelve  hands  with  it :  the  foresail  soon  after  blew  from  the  yard. 
This  was  about  midnight ;  within  half  an  hour  after  which  the  lightning  show- 
ed a  roountainoas  coast  ahead.  The  ship,  totally  unmanageable,  was  soon 
among  the  breakers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  was  gone. — ^The  sole  survivor 
was  discovered  on  the  shore  on  the  following  morning^,  in  a  state  that  excited 
the  liveliest  sympathy  of  those  whose  timely  aid  restored  him  to  existence ; 
nothing,  however,  could  induce  him  to  quit  that  part  of  the  coast  for  many 
weeks  afterwards.* 

The  author  adds :— *  He  subsequently  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  hi« 
original  destination  ;  soon  after  his  arrival  at  which,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  following  poem,  descriptive  of  the  ilUfated  voyage.' 

T6  iWR  oatIme>  the  aathor  adheres  eatirely^  bat  in  imagining 
the  details,  he  has  of  course  to  depend  solely  on  his  own  fancy. 
Perhaps  putting  the  whole  relation  in  the  mouth  of  the  unhappy 
survivor  of  the  wreck,  was  an  unfortunate  contrivance,  as,  to 
preserve  consistently  his  character,  nothing  very  cheerful  and 
enlivening  could  be  supposed  to  emanate  from  his  pen.  Accord- 
ingly, though  the  wiiter  dwells  freqaeatly  on  the  happiness  and 
innocent  gaiety  which  he  and  his  youthful  companions  tasted  in 
their  homes,  yet,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  he  dwells 
on  it  merely  to  enhance  his  present  misery  by  painful  contrast. 
Our  conception,  however,  of  a  story  of  this  kind  is,  that,  with  a 
very  slight  reference  to  tbe  coodusion,  barely  snftdent  to  arouse 
the  attention,  the  poet  should  describe  ereatB  as  they  occur,  with- 
out adverting  continually  to  their  distant  termination.  Some  poets 
embark  their  heroes  on  circmnstances  as  sure  to  lead  to  a  fatal 
result,  as  a  ship,  with  a  thousand  holes  bored  fn  its  bottom,  would 
be  to  sink  in  the  ocean.  But  this,  we  conceive^  deprives  the  reader 
of  the  chief  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  taJbe,  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
ercising his  curiosity  in  coBJeeturing  the  catastrophe.  "Tis  true 
we  may  wish  to  know  in  what  frame  of  mind  they  meet  their  fate, 
what  resources  their  genius  discovers  in  the  hope  of  warding  off 
the  arrows  of  death,  how  they  struggle,  pant,  faint,  and  fall 
beneath  the  stroke  of  destiny ;  but  this  curiosity  is  not  half  so 
powerful  as  that  which  arises  f^om  utter  uncertainty,  and  is  em- 
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ployed  in  weighing  the  chances  of  good  and  evil  fortun^.  Besides, 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  delight  in  dwelling  on  sameness,  he 
it  in  itself  painful  or  pleasurable ;  we  get  tired  of  ^^  milk  and 
honey/'  and  therefore  cannot,  in  conscience,  be  expected  to  sip 
with  eternal  complacency  a  decoction  of  wormwood  and  gall. 
Poets  should  credit  this  truth,  for  in  reality  there  is  no  penarce 
so  irksome  as  being  compelled  to  lend  our  ears  to  everlasting  ^^  Je- 
remiads," as  if  our  eyes  were  made  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to 
shed  tears,  like  tropical  clouds  in  the  monsoons.  Let  us  have  oc- 
casionally a  little  sunshine,  were  it  only  to  help  us  to  discover  the 
causes  of  our  unspeakable  interminable  grief.  We  petition  not 
for  tragi-comedy  in  the  Don  Juan  style,  though  even  that  is  in- 
finitely more  agreeable  than  a  serious  metrical  enumeration  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life ;  but  for  such  a  picture  of  events  as  nature 
daily  holds  up  for  our  contemplation.  But,  to  return  to  the 
^ExUe.' 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  ship,  with  its  impassioned  inmates, 
already  on  the  ocean ;  at  intervals  thinking,  as  feeling  bosoms 
think,  on  the  home  and  friends  they  have  quitted,  perad venture 
for  ever  !  And  again  letting  loose  their  hopes  and  fears  upon  the 
future,  almost  always  bright  when  viewea  from  the  heights  of 
youth.  Among  them,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  for  he  takes  no  fur- 
ther part  in  the  poem,  a  youthful  Musulman  is  introduced,  and 
«the  stanzas  he  sings  on  the  moonlight  deck  are,  perhaps,  the  finest 
lines  in  the  whole  poem : 

*•  High  on  the  poop,  distingiiish'd  from  the  rest 

By  Moslem  features,  and  his  country's  vest, 

A  son  of  Asia  stood.    An  active  grace 

Mark'd  bis  light  form,  and  stamp*d  his  ardent  &ce 

As  forward  to  the  splendent  orb  he  bent, 

And  gave  the  fervour  of  the  moment  yent : 

By  love  and  superstition  doubly  bound — 

The  ready  minstrel  of  the  scene  around : 

*«  B*i8m*illah  I— Yes,  'tis  UUah's  hand 
Leads  Jaifer  to  his  native  land ! — 

I  like  the  omen  of  the  night ; 
Yon  sky  declares  his  fkvour  won  ; 

The  voyage  must  finish  in  delight. 
With  such  fidr  auspices  begun  1 
Ullah,  protect !— HU  will  be  done  I 

Already,  Idya,  I  descry 

The  welcome  of  thy  speaking  eye ! 

If  with  a  breeae  like  this  we  're  bless'd. 
If,  aiding  thus,  the  billows  roll. 

Soon  shall  these  lips  to  thine  be  press'd, 
Soon  shall  I  ^lasp  thee  to  my  soul ! 
Ullah,  the  changing  winds  control ! 
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The  Christuui'i»  land  is  passing  fair, 
And  beauty *s  wannest  glow  is  there ; 

But,  ah !  I  miss  the  lowly  shore— 
The  palm  that  rises  from  the  wa?e, 

Where  Guoga*s  streams  their  treasures  pour — 
Those  streams  that  Idya*s  village  lave. 
Ullah !  preserve  her  to  thy  slave ! 

Preserve  her ! — oh !  thy  slave  away. 
Give  not  to  Death  so  rich  a  prey ! 

Bntr^thy  word  hath  wUVd  it  to. 
And  Jqjfer^t  love  hath  ceased  to  live  ; 

Command  impeding  winds  to  blow. 
And  let  him  stiU  on  hope  survive  I 
Ullah,  His  aU  thou,  then^  eanH  giveT 

The  extreme  ingenuity  and  beanty  of  the  last  few  lines,  printed 
in  italics,  must  strike,  we  imagine,  the  fancy  of  every  reader. 

The  dawn,  and  gradual  unfolding  of  love,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
dramatis  persona y  are  thus  described  : 

*  Fair  blew  the  breeze :  and  soon  each  brighter  day 
Brought  some  new  charm  to  soothe  regret  away : 
Alone — an  atom  mid  the  ocean*s  foam — 
The  ship,  to  many,  seem'd  again  that  home 
From  which  'twere  sad  to  part ;  and  many  a  breast, 
In  secret,  untold  happiness  confess*d. 
That  Vecta*s  bowers  had  never  lent  'such  dear. 
Such  happy  hours,  as  now  were  given  there. 
Scarce  to  themselves  was  own*d  the  welcome  shown 
To  thoughts,  so  cherish'd  now — till  now  unknown.* 

In  the  following  agreeable  lines,  the  poet  relates  their  appixmch 
to  Madeira,  and  introduces  a  very  pleasing  allusion  to  the  story 
of  Lionel  Machin  and  Arabella  D'Arcy,  who,  themselves  victims 
of  love,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  escaped  to  sea  from  their 
powerful  persecutors,  and  were  driven  to  this  island,  till  then  un- 
discovered, by  a  storm,* 

Ms  it  a  cloud  that,  yonder,  meets  the  eye. 
And  marks  the  distance  of  the  southern  sky  ? 
While  those  that  float  around  new  shapes  assume. 
Dissolve  to  ether,  or  condense  to  gloom ; 
Mould  to  fantastic  forms,  and  onward  roll. 
As  if  they  hasten *d  to  some  unseen  goal ; 
That  fix*d  remains — ^the  fiEU'  horizon's  bound — 
Alone  unmoved  of  all  that 's  seen  around  ; 
Unalter'd  stands ; — and  yet,  its  airy  blue — 
Or  is  it  fimcy  7  wears  a  deeper  hue. 

*  See  the  story  at  length  in  a  small  book  published  in  17iK),  and  entitled, 
*  An  Account  of  Madeira,* 
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The  thread  of  light  that  gilds  it«  sunward  ledge 
Betrays  a  more  defined,  a  harsher  edge, 
Than  forms  ethereal  yield :  the  darken *d  rear 
Densely  recedes ;  abmpter  points  appear 
Than  unsubstantial  vapour's  wont  to  wear. 

*■  It  is  Loye*s  chance-found  isle !    I  know  it  now ! 
I  know  the  white  speck  studding  yonder  brow  ! 
I  know  the  holy  shades  that  round  it  grow, 
And  shield  it  from  the  busy  world  below  ! 
That  world*s  haunt,  glittering  to  its  summer  sky, 
Already  gives  its  image  to  the  eye : 
Again  I  see  it,  and  with  equal  pride, 
Dancing  in  mimic  splendoor  on  the  tide ! 
Gaziog  aboye— Devotion  flUs  mine  ear 
With  all  the  soothing  melody  of  prayer : 
Below — the  fancied  sounds  of  worldly  scenes 
Annul  the  distance  that  still  faitervenes. 
Swift  through  the  sparkling  wave  the  vessel  flies. 
Her  loftiest  honours  quivering  in  the  skies  ; 
Yet  swifter  still  the  untired  God  of  day 
Urges  his  flaming  coursers  on  their  way ; 
And,  ere  her  wings  can  gain  the  sheltering  strand. 
Seeks,  through  Atlantic  waves,  another  land. 
The  highest  peak  has  lost  his  last  faint  smile ; 
The  west  has  ceased  to  blush  ;  the  softened  isle — 
The  mountain's  rocky  height — ^the  vine-clad  shore — 
Involved  in  equal  shade,  are  seen  no  more.* 
*  •  •  *  ,  * 

*'  0*er  the  throngM  side,  with  new  delight,  they  lean. 
In  admiration  at  the  novel  scene. 
It  seem'd  the  fir«-fly  brood  had  left  its  nest ; 
Or  fiiiry  revels  had  the  ocean  dreas'd. 
The  town's  iiint  mnnmr,  or  a  eonvent*s  bell, 
Alone  dissolved  the  charm,  and  broke  the  spell ; 
Each  object  still  unseen,  'twas  sound  alone 
Betray 'd  their  source,  and  told  from  whence  they  shone. 

*  Night's  veil  withdrawn,  the  mom,  soft,  mild,  serene. 
Gave  sweetly  to  tSie  eye  the  opening  eceae : 
The  mist,  slow  rising  from  the  sea  below, 
With  fleecy  whiteness  clothed  the  mountain's  brow ; 
Whose  higher  ridges,  tapering  to  the  sky. 
In  every  form  of  wildest  fantasy. 
Emerged,  tike  rocky  islets,  from  the  phun 
That  clung  around  them,  like  a  second  main.' 

From  these  delightfdl  scenes  the  poet>  however^  sood  harries 
his  victims,  to  expose  them  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  Cape, 
and  an  ocean  vexed  to  madness  hy  conflicting  tempests.  There  can 
now  be  no  novelty  in  descriptions  of  storms,  either  on  land  or  sea, 
except  what  arises  from  metaphor  and  comparison  ;  and  it  would 
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be  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  '  Exile'  has 
added  any  thing  to  the  stock  of  poetical  imagery  appropriated 
to  the  ocean  and  its  circumstances.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
force  and  vigour,  notwithstanding,  in  the  description  he  gives  of 
the  ship  whirled  along,  like  a  bubble,  by  the  irresistible  fury  of 
the  hurricane.  The  still  gloom,  also,  which  sometimes  broods 
upon  tropical  seas  on  the  eve  of  a  storm,  is  placed  before  the  ima- 
gination with  considerable  power : 

*  The  breeze  was  hoshM,  and  o'er  the  heaving  sea. 
Collecting  vapours  floated  heavily  ; 
The  sun  look*d  palely  through  the  murky  air 
Along  the  waves,  but  shade  alone  was  there ; 
A  sunk,  contracted  sky,  of  ashy  hue, 
A  dismal  gloom  upon  the  waters  threw  : 
'Twas  mid-day,  hut,  so  lower'd  the  silent  vast, 
It  seem'd  as  even*s  latest  hour  were  past ; 
And  that  the  taunted  moon  opposed  in  vain 
The  envious  clouds  that  dimm*d  her  troubled  reign.* 

Then  come  the  more  unequivocal  signs  of  tempest : 

'  What  speechlefs  dread 
Creeps  o*er  each  frame,  as,  closing  fait,  the  causa 
Appals  each  sense,  and  ends  the  horrid  pause ! 
It  seem*d  as  if  Destruction  held  its  breath, 
To  gather  fury  for  the  blast  of  death. 

*■  0*er  all  the.  northern  vast,  the  lurid  sky 
Enshrouds  itself  in  black,  as  if,  on  high, 
A  pall  were  hung  from  Heaven's  canopy. 
Pale,  flitting  lightnings  ope,  beyond  the  gloom, 
A  drear  perspective,  which  they  half  illume 
With  livid  streams,  that  through  the  concave  stray. 
And  chaos,  hurtling  fai  the  void,  display  ; 
A  sur^  fringe  of  agitated  light. 
Fuming  below,  inthrals  the  aching  sight ; 
While  from  the  thundering  roar  which  strikes  the  ear. 
Hearts  that  had  never  thmnk,  recoil  with  fear : 
The  very  sea-birds  o'er  the  darken'd  waste, 
Scream'd  forth  their  terrors,  and  to  leeward  baste.' 

The  ocean,  like  the  land,  has  its  local  superstitions.  On  some 
shores,  shipwrecks  are  preceded  by  apparitions,  or  airy  models  of 
the  fated  vessel  and  her  crew,  which  drift  in  before  the  wind,  and 
pre-act  the  tragical  catastrophe.  On  others,  mermaids  sit,  comb- 
ing their  long  hair,  and  showing  the  devoted  mariner  his  fate  in 
their  enchanted  mirrors.  Beyond  the  Cape,  the  ghost,  it  seems,  of 
some  drowned  Dutchman  and  of  his  ship,  scour  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  before  a  storm.  ^<  At  the  dead  of  night,"  says  Mr. 
Rattray,  <<  the  luminous  form  of  a  ship  glides  rapidly  along,  with  a 
press  of  sail  set,  and  generally  straight  in  the  wind's  eye.''    This 
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spectre-ship  is  denominated,  '^  The  Flying  Dutchman."  Leytfen, 
in  his  *  Scenes  of  Infancy/  makes  it  the  spectre  of  the  first  slave- 
ship. 

•  Still  doom'd  by  fate,  on  weltering  billows  rollM, 
Along  the  deep  their  restless  course  to  hold, 
Scenting  the  storm,  the  shadowy  sailors  guide 
The  prow,  with  sails  opposed  to  wind  and  tide ; 
The  spectre-ship,  in  livid  glimpsing  light. 
Glares  baleful  on  the  shuddering  watcli  at  night, 
Unblest  of  God  and  man  ! — ^Till  time  shall  end. 
Its  Tiew  strange  horror  to  the  storm  shall  lend.* 

The  author's  own  description  of  the  appearance  of  this  spectre- 
ship  is  well  worth  extracting : 

'  Why  opes  the  distance  throngh  the  shades  of  night  ? 
What  phantom  rises  on  the  doubting  sight? 
What  daring  ship,  with  loose  expanded  sjtil. 
Bounds  o'er  the  waves,  regardless  of  the  gale  ? 
Whence  flows  the  paly  lustre  o'er  her  shed, 
Amid  the  livid  darkness  round  her  spread  1 
Why  throbs  the  heart — why  thus  the  blood  congeals  ? 
What  means  the  nameless  dread  the  bosom  feels  ? 
Why  gaze  the  crew  with  asking  wonder  round, 
Their  eyeballs  straining  through  the  black  profound  ? 
No  mortal  fabric  this  I — ^Yes — I  have  heard 
That,  when,  on  Afric's  shore,  the  deep  is  stirr*d. 
The  spectres  of  its  former  victims  prowl. 
And  add  their  wailings  to  the  tempest's  howl. 
Methinks  *t  was  said  that,  when  these  forms  appear, 
It  wam*d  the  mariner  his  hour  was  near. 
That  voice— oh,  cease,  ye  winds  I  abate  your  roar ! — 
Falls  on  the  ear  in  accents  heard  before  : 
^  Palemon !' — Hush  ! — Again,  *  Palemon  I* — How  T 
Why  bends  Aurora*s  figure  o'er  the  prow? — 
It  is  ArionVs  spirit  I — from  the  dead 
To  earth  arisen  I — ^Where  *8  the  vision  fled  ? 

*Ti8  gone— the  spell 's  dissolved— but  still  the  eye 
Seeks  the  strange  horror  through  vacuity.' 

From  this  moment,  nothing  occurs  but  horrors,  which,  after 
protracted  agoTiy,  end  in  the  death  of  the  whole  crew,  but  one. 
Nothing  more  distressing  than  such  a  tale  can  well  be  imagined ; 
hut  so  much  misery,  agony,  horror,  despair,  is  not  calculated  to 
appear  to  advantage  in  poetry.  It  forms  a  picture  too  dark  to  be 
interesting.  Nevetherless,  Mr.  Rattray,  in  telling  this  melancholy 
tale,  has  displayed,  as  we  have  already  said,  considerable  powers 
of  description,  and  many  very  delicate  touches  of  nature.  His 
faults  are  a  want  of  distinctness,  and  the  capacity  to  depict  cha- 
racter, faults  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  contemporaries. 
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One  of  the  raany  abuses  which  at  this  time  prevailed  on  the 
frontier,  was  the  growing  of  green  forage  for  the  cavalry  horses  by 
the  officers  who  had  obtained  grants  of  land  from  Government. 
These  grants  were  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  Graham's  Town,  and 
were  cultivated  for  the  officers  by  the  soldiers  under  their  command 
when  off  duty  ;  and  this  service  was  generally  obtained  for  trifling 
wages,  or  for  spirits  served  out  to  them  from  the  Commissariat 
stores.     In  this  manner,  Colonel  Scott,  Major  Somerset,  and  se- 
veral others,  raised  large  crops  of  forage  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  were 
able  to  undersell  the  settlers  in  the  Government  market ;  or  when 
the  produce  of  both  was  engaged  to  be  taken  by  the  Commissariat, 
a  most  marked  preference  was  given  to  the  military  farmers,  while 
the  crops  of  the  unfortunate  settlers  were  often  allowed  to  stand 
till  they  were  unfit  for  tfee.    This  was  the  more  cruel  and  unjust, 
because,  at  this  very  tii^e,  the  settlers  were  suffering  most  severely 
from  the  entire  failure  of  their  wheat  crops  for  three  successive 
seasons,  and  had  no  other  produce  to  bring  to  market.    Yet  when 
some  of  them  complained  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset  on  this  point, 
in  place  of  affording  redress,  he  replied,  that  "  the  officers  had  as 
good  a  right  to  make  the  best  of  their  lands  as  any  other  persons." 
Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  this  ;  for,  in  point  of 
right,  the  officers  ought  not  to  have  had  any  lands  granted  to  them 
at  all ;  and  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the  settlers  could  com- 
pete with  them  while  obliged  to  pay  four  or  hve  shillmgs  a  day  for 
common  labourers,  while  the  lands  of  the  officers  were  cultivated 
by  the  soldiers  at  scarcely  any  expense  ?     Indeed,  so  obvious  was 
this  abuse,  that  Mr.  Hewetson,  the  present  head  of  the  Commis- 
sariat Department  in  Cape  Town,  who  had  then  just  arrived  in  the 
colony,  expressed  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  his  unqualified  disap- 
probation of  the  practice  of  officers  growing  forage'for  sale,  and  his 
great  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  in  order  to  relieve  the  settlers. 
Yet  the'same  system  was  continued,  and  defe:  ded  by  the  Governor. 
If  it  be  urged  that  sufficient  forage  could  not  otherwise  be  procured, 
I  maintain  (upon  undoubted  evidence)  that  though  this  might  have 
been  the  case  before  the  arrival  of  the  settlers,  no  sucfh  deficiency 
could  have  existed  afterwards,  had  not  the  preference  given  to  the 
officers  operated  as  a  powerful  cause  to  prevent  the  settlers  from 
cultivating  this  sort  of  produce  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
-  did.     Even  so  late  as  Dec.  1 824, Mr. Rivers,  the  landdrost,  had  the 
contract  for  the  whole  supply  of  forage  for  the  troops;  and  by  his 
command  of  cheap  labour,  &c  was  able  to  keep  the  settlers  entirely 
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out  of  the  market,  and  in  this  odious  monopoly  he  was  supported 
hy  the  Colonial  GoTernment. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  Major 
Somerset,  not  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  his  green-forage  farm  at 
Graham's  Town,  likewise  contrived  to  get  his  green  crops  at  Simon's 
Town  advantageously  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner. 

At  the  time  Major  Somerset  obtained  his  majority  in  ]  S23,  and 
was  appointed  by  his  father  to  the  chief  command  on  the  frontier, 
he  was  Grovemment  Resident  at  Simon's  Town ;  and  being  obliged 
to  go  down  to  the  frontier,  to  assume  the  command,  he  was  some- 
what  puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  the  crops  oi  barley  and  oats  which 
he  had  sown  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  Residency.  It  was  the 
winter  season,  and  he  could  neither  use  nor  sell  this  forage.  But 
fortunately  for  him  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  cavalry  horses  for 
two  new  troops  of  the  Cape  corps  should  be  recruited  at  Cape  Town  ;^ 
and  the  expedient  was  hit  upon  to  send  all  the  recruit  horses  to 
Simon's  Town  to  eat  up  the  young  Major's  forage.  An  advertise- 
ment appeared  In  the  Government  Gazette  of' the  ^Oth  of  July 
(dated  July  Wd,)  for  tenders  to  supply  green  forage,  to  begin  the 
2d  of  August,  at  Simon's  Town.  At  such  a  place  and  period  of  the 
year  there  was  no  great  danger  of  rivalship.  Major  Somerset's  gar- 
dener accordingly  obtained  the  contract  without  opposition ;  the 
Whole  of  the  Major's  immature  crops  were  consumed,  and  the  com- 
missariat was  charged  with  136,500  lbs.  of  this  precious  forage, 
which  in  fact  was  never  weighed,  and  which  was  delivered  for  the  use 
of  the  horses  by  the  Government  carts.  Major  Somerset  by  this  job 
pocketed  1400  rix-doUars.  Whether  it  was  equally  advaiitageous 
to  the  horses  to  be  thus  stuffed  with  washy  green  fodder  just  before 
they  set  off  to  the  frontier,  (a  jouraey  of  more  tbttn  600  Hiiles,)  may 
well  be  doubted. 


*  The  mode  in  which  this  recruiting  was  conducted  was  quite  of  a  piece  with 
the  other  transactions  connected  with  the  reduction  and^-establbhinent  of  the 
(^pe  regiment.  The  horses  were  purthased  at  Cape  Town,  where  prices  are 
nearly  1^  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  interior.  The  price  allowed  was  900 
liz-doUars ;  and  the  horses  w«re  examined  and  selected  by  Lord  Charles  and 
his  son,  the  Major,  in  person.  Lieutenant  Proctor,  a  grei^t  horse  jobber,  and 
particular  friend  of  the  Govemor^s,  (he  has  received  three  or  four  valuable 
grants  of  land,  besides  loans  and  other  favours,)  had  the  honour  of  supplying 
a  great  proportion  of  these  horses.  The  advantages  possessed  by  Proctor  m 
these  transactions  may  be  judged  from  the  following  iustanoe.  In  July  1829, 
Hendrick  Niekerk  brought  upwards  of  thirty  horses  for  sale  for  the  new 
troops,  pursuant  to  Government  advertisements.  Lord  Cliarles  and  his  son 
Inspected  them  at  Vischershoek,  a  few  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  rejected 
tlie  whole,  except  four,  as  unfit  for  the  service.  Niekerk  went  iomiediately 
and  sold  the  rejected  horses  to  Proctor  at  a  reduced  price ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  Proctor  brought  them  to  the  barracks  in  Cape  Town,  where 
Lord  Charles  met  him,  and  purchased  the  whole  without  exception,  at  300  rix- 
dollars  per  head.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction  were  stated  to  me  by 
Niekerk  Umself. 
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The  following  anecdote  may  help  to  illostrate  the  fitntM  of 
Major  Somerset  for  the  important  command  of  the  Gaffer  fi ontior. 
A  distinguished  naval  officer,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay, 
met  Major  Somerset  at  the  house  of  the  late  respected  Commodore 
Nourse,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  inquired  what  means  thp 
Colonial  Ciovemment  were  taking  to  civilize  the  Cafifers  ?  *'  Th^ 
Caffers  I*  exckumed  the  dashing  Major,  *'  powder  and  ball,hy  G-^dy 
are  the  only  meand  to  civilize  the  Caffers"  I  ^^  Good  God !  what  a 
sentiment,"  replied  the  stranger ;'  "  whether,  then,  we  they  or  you 
the  greater  savages  1  *' 

When  the  reader  has  perused  the  remainder  of  this  narcttti^  cf 
h'ontier  transactions,  (which  I  now  resume,)  let  him  oak  himself  the 
same  question. 

The  system  pursued  towards  the  Caffers,  of  alternate  negligence 
and  indiscriminate  severity,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of 
depredations  and  the  general  insecurity  of  property  on  the  frontier. 
Those  who  were  really  disorderly  among  the  petty  <5hiefs  were  not 
to  he  reformed  by  seeing  the  innocent  suffer  instead  df  themselves ; 
and  they  who  were  unjustly  punished  and  deprived  of  their  property 
were  not  likely  to  consider  it  a  crime  to  follow  their  plunderers  into 
the  colony  in  order  to  recapture  their  own  cattle,  or  seize,  in  reprisal, 
those  of  the  colonists.*  This  state  of  tilings  waa  not  inproved  by 
the  opening  of  a  market  for  barter  with  the  Caffers  ibr  the  exchinve 
benefit  of  the  military  and  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  Govemnkent-* 
a  measure  originally  well  devised  by  Sir  Ruikne  Doiikin,  but  which, 
thus  perverted,  was  not  only  divested  of  whatever  beneficial  inr 
finence  it  might  otherwise  have  had,  but  led  to  an  extensive  systen 
of  smuggling,  and  to  abuses  of  every  description.  The  Aibany 
settlers  and  other  inhabitants  were  debarred,  by  very  severe  *  pe* 
nalties,  from  any  share  in  this  traffic — and  the  only  advantage  de* 
rived  from  it  was,  that  a  £ew  officers  and  functionaries  were  en- 
riched, by  obtaining  cheap  oxen  and  abundance  of  ivory  in  exchange 
for  buttons  and  red  oehre ;  the  Fish  river  clay  pits  beiog  mono- 

*  Among  many  other  proofs  of  this  in  my  possession,  is  a  letter  dated  May 
94,  1834,  written  by  an  officer  who  had  been  long  resident  on  the  frontier, 
and  well  experienced  in  Caffer  warfare.  The  writer  states  that,  subseriuent  to 
Major  Somerset's  dashing  attacks,  the  depredations  of  the  Caffers  had  become 
more  numerous  and  virulent ;  and  that,  on  the  other' hand,  there  had  been  in 
every  department,  both  civil  and  military,  **  a  most  obvious  relaxation'*  in 
vigilance  and  good  order  **  ever  since  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry from  the  frontier.*' 

About  this  period  a  military  post  on  the  Katt  river,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished about  eighteen  months  before,  was  abandoned  without  any  intelligible 
reason,  and  the  detachment  of  troops  statiofled  there  withdrawn,  with  such 
blundering  precipitance  and  want  of  understanding  with  the  commissariat  officer, 
(Mr.  Hart  of  Somerset  Farm,)  that  a  great  part  of  the  militar>  stores*  flour, 
provisions,  &c  were  left  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Caffers.  But  the  blame  on 
this,  as  on  similar  ooeasions,  was  of  course  threwn  on  s^me  helpleM  subor- 
dinat*. 
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poHsed  by  the  military,  and  the  produce  retailed  out  to  the  Gaffers  ; 
whOyit'seems,  had  no  cosmetic  pigment  of  equal  quality  in  their  own 
country.* 

In  the  course  of  1824,  the  young  commandant  erected  a  commo- 
dious house  on  his  estate  near  Graham's  Town  (granted  to  him  out 
of  the  Town  lands) ;  and  his  permanent  residence  on  the  frontier, 
under  his  father's  fostering  care,  seems  to  have  been  confidently 
calculated  upon.  His  failure,  however,  in  negociating,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  colonelcy  of  the  Cape  corps,  and  the  alarming  in- 
telligence that  Colonel  Hutchinson  (a  personal  and  political  rival) 
had  obtained  that  much  coveted  appointment,  and  was  coming  out 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  frontier,  awakened  the  Somersets  to 
new  vigour  and  vigilance,  in  order  to  ward  off,  if  possible,  such  a 
blow  to  the  pride  and  prosperity  of  our  hero  of  the  Cafferberg. 
Whilst  proper  means  were  adopted  in  England  to  secure  an  ex- 
change with  Hutchinson,  measures  were  zealously  set  on  foot  on 
the  frontier  to  obtain  laudatory  addresses  from  the  inhabitants,  to 
.promote,  of  course,  Major  Somerset's  favour  at  head-quarters.  All 
attempts  of  this  sort,  however,  failed  in  Albany — where  the  house 
of  Somerset  had  indeed  little  cause  to  expect  complimentary  certi- 
ficates ;  but  in  other  quarters  they  were  somewhat  more  successful . 

Major  Somerset  had,  by  his  predatory  campaigns,  acquired  con* 
siderable  popularity  among  the  rude  and  restless  frontier  boors,  who 
delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  glutting  at  once  their  vengeance 
and  their  avarice  by  shooting  and  plundering  the  Caffers.  Quick 
enough  in  whatever  relates  to  their  own  interest,  however  stupid  in 
other  respects,  these  people  also  speedily  discovered  that  the  Go- 
Temor's  son  possessed  an  extent  of  patronage  never  pretended  to 
by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  command.  And,  finally,  to  gain  their 
hearts  for  ever,  and  their  signatures  for  anything,  the  long-coveted 
**  Neutral  Territory*'  was  privately  promised  to  be  distributed 

*  *  In  January  1921,  the  following  incident  took  place,  relative  to  these  clay 
pits.  Some  of  the  Caffers  applied  to  Colonel  Willshire,  at  Fort  Wiltshire,  for 
permission  to  proceed  to  the  banks  of  the  Fish  river,  for  a  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious ochre.  The  Colonel  granted  the  request,  but  restricted  the  privilesre  to 
a  certain  number  of  females  only.  The  Caffers,  not  rightly  understanding,  or 
neglecting  this  restriction,  immediately  flocked  thither  in  considerable  num- 
bers, men,  women,  and  children,  all  eager  to  procure  loads  of  their  loved  cos- 
metic. Alarmed  or  indignant  at  this  breach  of  his  orders,  a  party  of  military 
was  despatched  by  the  Commandant  to  drive  them  out  of  the  '*  Neutral  Ter- 
ritory.*' The  Caffers  meekly  submitted  to  the  order,  and  retired  in  perfect 
quietness ;  but  twenty-five  women,  who  had,  either  from  accident  or  curiosity, 
straggled  across  the  river,  (on  the  banks  of  which  the  pits  are  situated,)  were 
seized  nd  brought  to  Graham's  Town,  and  these  harmless  creatures  were  con- 
demned, on  account  of  this  very  venial  fault,  to  be  separated  from  their 
husbands  and  children,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Robbin  Island.  Ultimately 
their  doom  was  altered  to  servitude  among  the  boors  of  the  Uitenhage  district, 
150  miles  from  the  frontier ;  and  all  of  them  who  have  not  been  able  to  make 
their  escape  are  still  there,  detained  in  bondage.  Such  is  a  sample  of  our 
Christiau  humanity  towards  the  Caffers— and  this  is  only  one  instance  out  of 
nany  transactions  of  a  similar  character. 
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amoog  the  boors  exclusively,  by  I/it.  Landdrost  Macklty>  a  bumble 
and  assiduous  partizan  of  the  Commandant.  Matters  being  in 
this  favourable  train,  a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  in  favour  of 
liis  son,  was  presented  for  their  signature ;  and  as  there  is  some- 
thing curious  and  characteristic  in  the  mode  of  managing  these 
affairs  at  the  Cape,  I  shall  go  somewhat  minutely  into  the  history 
of  this  memorial,  as  a  pretty  good  sample  of  similar  transactions. 

The  memorial  was  got  up  in  Graham's  Town  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hans  Botman,  a  border  boor  of  no  good  report,  but  who 
had  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gain  the  special  favour 
of  Major  Somerset.  The  chief  topics  of  the  desired  address  were 
suggested  to  him,  and  he  was  assisted  in  concocting  it  by  one  De 
Smidt,  a  clerk  of  the  commissariat.  The  phraseology  was  inge- 
niously managed  by  De  Smidt,  so  as  to  give  it  a  very  natural  boar" 
Uh  expression.  Whether  Landdrost  Mackay  had  any  hand  in  the 
composition  I  know  not,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  give  it  all  the  weight 
of  his  ibfluencc  among  the  boors  of  his  district.  Hans  Botman  and 
his  brother  Louw,  with  the  Veld  Comets  Van  der  Nest  and  Erasmus, 
and  several  others, rode  about  by  turns  with  it,  night  and  day, to  pro- 
cure the  signatures  of  their  compatriots.  Promises  of  Government 
patronage,  of  the  landdrost's  favour,  and,  above  all,  of  rich  allot- 
ments of  the  "  Neutral  Territory,"  were  lavishly  thrown  out  to  such 
as  would  willingly  sign,  and  threats  of  an  opposite  description  were 
whispered  to  those  who  hung  back.  That  these  worthies  (the  Veld 
Cornets)  were  authorized  to  employ  such  "  unconstitutionar' 
methods  to  influence  their  countrymen  no  one  (of  course)  will 
affirm  ;  but  that  such  methods  were  employed  is  certain.  Van  der 
Nest  boasted  to  an  English  officer  of  my  acquaintance  that  he  ex- 
pected the  grant  of  two  new  farms  on  account  of  his  own  services 
on  this  occasion. 

A  tolerable  number  of  signatures  having  been  at  length  procured, 
the  memorial  was  forwarded  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor; 
and  his  Excellency,  having  duly  considered  the  same,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  reply  to  it,  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  OoTeroment  House,  Sept.  24,  1894. 

*'  Gentlemen, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  memorial,  ex- 
pressing^ your  wish  that  the  command  of  his  Majesty's  forces  on  the  frontier 
should  continue  to  be  intrusted  to  Major  Somerset.  It  is  matter  of  very  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  the  military  officer,  in  whose  hands  I  have  placed  that 
very  important  command,  has  conducted  the  duties  of  it  with  snch  utility  to 
the  public  service  as  to  recommend  himself  to  your  good  opinion. 

**  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy  to  receive 
your  opinions  and  learn  yourwtohes,  and  shall  most  readily  give  them  all  that 
weight  with  his  Migesty's  Oovemnent  in  England  which  my  situation  enables 
me  to  do. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ''  Chablis  Hbnrt  Sombrsbt.**, 

••  To  C.  F.  Van  der  Nest,  Veld-Comet, 
fad  the  respective  burghers  of  the  Bavian*s  River.** 
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N0W9  this  is  a  very  plausible  pretty  letter  of  Lord  Charles  So- 
merset, for  no  man  can  express  himself  more  property  and  politely 
than  Lord  Charles  when  he  is  so  disposed.  But  his  Lordship  little 
expected,  I  presnme,  when  he  wrote  this  reply,  that  his  son's  con- 
duct as  commandant,  and  the  character  of  the  '^  gentlemen  "  who 
petitioned  for  his  continuance  in  command,  would  ever  be  reviewed 
in  an  English  Journal.  Such,  however,  has  now  become  my  duty^ 
and  I  will  not  flinch  from  its  full  performance. 

As  a  pretty  fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Major  So- 
merset conducted  the  duties  of  his  "  very  important  command,"  so 
as  to  "  recommend  himself  to  the  good  opinion  "  of  these  same 
loyal  burghers,  I  submit  to  the  reader's  attention  the  following  facts, 
which  occurred  within  six  weeks  after  the  date  of  his  Excellency's 
letter.  For  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  F  can  vouch  with  some 
confidence,  having  myself  investigated  the  transactions  upon  the 
spat  J  shortly  after  they  took  place. 

In  the  1x?gimjing  of  November  1824,  nine  calves  had  strayed  or 
been  stolon  from  a  boor  of  t!te  name  of  Lou w  (or  Lodewyk)  Botman, 
B  lyine:  woj-fchless  felloWj  and  brother  to  the  Hans  Botman,  previously 
meiitioDed.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  these  calves 
bad  been  takc^n  by  the  Caffers ;  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  pre- 
sumption was,  that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hyaenas,  (being 
allowed  to  ruu  at  large  amuag  the  bushes  without  a  keeper,)  or  that 
they  had  been  driven  ofiP  by  some  of  the  gangs  of  Bushmen  and 
Hottentot  deserters  who  at  that  time  swarmed  in  the  neighbouring 
forests*  But  as  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  ascribing  the  loss  to  the 
wild  Bushmen  or  the  beasts  of  prey,  honest  Louw,  without  hesitation^ 
laid  the  blame  on  Makomo's  CafTers,  and  solicited  his  patron  for 
redress.  Without  farther  investigation,  (although  Botman  resided 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  military  post  of  the  Caha,  and  his 
character  was  notorious  to  every  officer  there,)  without  the  least 
Examination  as  to  facts  or  probabilities,  this  application  was  instantly 
complied  with ;  and  the  Honourable  Captain  Massey  was  despatchea 
with  a  strong  force  of  Cape  Cavalry  and  armed  boors  to  plunder 
Makomo's  kraal.  No  traces  whatever  were  discovered  of  the  lost 
calves  having  been  carried  thither.  Nevertheless,  the  CommandOy 
(as  such  expeditions  are  termed,)  though  not  quite  so  successful  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  did  not  return  empty  handed:  411  head  of 
cattle  were  brought  off;  of  which  a  liberal  share  was  allotted  to 
the  vagabond  Botman,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  his  loyal 
compatriots,  "  the  gallant  burghers  of  Bavian's  River." 
,  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  it  was  not  all.  Two  days  after  this 
foray,  three  Caflfers,  bringing  with  them  two  oxen  and  a  slave  wo- 
man, came  to  the  residence  of  the  Veld-Comet,  C.  F.  Van  der  Nest, 
with  a  message  of  peace  from  their  chief,  Makomo, — ^purporting 
that  he  desired  most  earnestly  to  live  on  amicable  terms  with  the 
Christians ;  and  that  he  had  sefit  out  two  colonial  oxen,  which 
his  people  had  captured  from  the  vagabonds  who  Kved  in  the  wood* , 
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(meauing  the  Bushmen  and  deserters,)  together  with  a  sknre-wo- 
man  who  had  ahsconded  from  the  colony,  and  whom  the  hoors  had 
recently  requested  him  hy  a  message  to  send  out.  This  he  had 
done  in  evidence  of  his  desire  to  live  in  friendship  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  besought  the  Veld-Comet  to  nse  his  influence  with  the 
Commandant  to  have  the  400  cattle  restored,  which  the  late  Con^ 
mando  had  carried  off  from  his  kraal  without  any  just  cause  for  hos- 
tility being  given  by  his  followers. 

This  reasonable  appeal  (which  was  delivered  partly  by  one  of  the 
Caffer  envoys  who  spoke  Dutch,  and  partly  through  the  medium  of 
the  slave  woman  who  accompanied  them,)  instead  of  meeting  with 
a  fair  and  friendly  hearing  from  the  Veld^Cornet  and  the  other 
boors  who  stood  beside  him  at  the  conference  in  front<  of  his  house, 
seems  to  have  awakened  only  their  apprehensions  and  their  animo- 
sity ;  to  have  alarmed  their  selfish  avarice  (for  they  had  all 
shared  in  Makomo*s  plunder) ;  and  to  have  called  up  their  hereditary 
rancour.  The  Veld-Cornet  had  at  that  time  a  patrole  party  of 
twelve  armed  boors  stationed  under  his  orders,  and  who  were  now 
standing  round  him,  and  he  hastily  ordered  them.to  bring  out  their 
guns.  The  Caffers  hearing  this,  and  judging  from  other  indications 
that  their  message  had  given  offence,  became  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  and  ran  off  with  precipitation  toward  the  mountain.  The 
Veld-Cornet  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  them ;  and  he  was  eagerly 
obeyed.  One  of  the  Caffers  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot ;  another, 
mortally  wounded,  crawled  into  the  thicket,  and  was  left  there  to 
perish  ;  the  third  escaped,  and  related  the  transaction  to  his  chief 
and  his  countrymen ;  among  whom  (as  I  afterwards  learned  from 
the  Missionaries  and  the  Caffers  themselves)  it  exci^d  for  a  time 
A  general  feeling  of  deep  indignation. 

But  my  countrymen  in  England  will  exclaim,  "  Why^  this  was  an 
atrocious  murder ;  and  certainly  woidd  not,  could  not  be  passed 
over  by  the  authorities  without  due  investigation  and  condign 
punishment !  "    The  reader  shall  hear  and  judge. 

Captain  Massey  certainly,  on  the  affair  being  reported  to  him  by 
the  Veld-Comet,  rode  over  and  inquired  into  the  details,  and  re- 
ported them,  of  course,  to  the  Commandant ;  but  no  farther  notice^ 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  was  ever  taken  of  it  in  that  quartet. 

Lieutenant  Mackay,  the  civil  magistrate  of  the  district,  when  the 
Veld-Cornet's  report  came  under  his  inspection,  appears  to  have 
considered  the  occurrence  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  reqme  any 
strict  scratiny.  He  merely  sent  notice  to  Van  der  Nest  to  wait  upon 
him  with  any  two  of  the  persons  who  ^ere  present)  in  order  to  have 
an  official  account  of  the  occurrence  drawn  up,  to  be  trioismieted  to 
the  colouial  office, — a  formality  which>  by  the  positive  order  of  his 
superior,  the  excellent  Landdrost  Stockenstrom,  he  was  obliged  to 
eomply  with.  Veld-Comet  Van  der  Nest  aeoordingly  waited  upon 
Dfepnty-Landdroet  Mackay,  mttt  two  of  his  friends,  selected  by 
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himself  to  give  evideDce  on  the  subject.  These  persons  made  their 
Depositions.  Mr.  Mackay  made  his  official  Report  ;  and  the 
Colonial  Government,  in  due  return  of  post,  made  its  official  Reply, 
— mildly  blaming  the  Veld-Cornet  for  being  rather  too  hasty  on 
this  occasion ;  but  apologizing,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  conduct,  on 
the  ground  of  the  continual  provocations  and  losses  sustained  by 
the  frontier  colonists  from  their  savage  and  perfidious  neighbours, 
&c.  &c. — and  there  the  matter  ended  ! 

Moreover,  the  chief  Makomo  has  never  received,  to  this  day^ 
the  slightest  redress  or  apology  for  the  unprovoked  plundering  of 
his  kraals  and  slaughter  of  his  people.  But  the  Veld-Cornet, 
who  was  guilty  of  this  massacre,  has  not  merely  been  continued  in 
the  exercise  •f  his  official  functions,  but,  together  with  all  his  re- 
lations, connections,  and  coadjutors,  soon  afterwards  experienced 
the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Government,  in  the  grant  of  lavish  allot- 
ments of  the  territory  recently  wrested  from  the  Caffers. 

Though  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  cruel  affair  deserves 
no  softer  name  than  that  of  murder ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  state 
Van  der  Nest's  own  excuse,  and  what  else  may  be  fairly  urged  in 
palliation  of  his  conduct. 

The  apology  he  himself  makes  for  his  hastiness  on  this  occasion 
is,  "  That  the  Caffers  refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms, — that  he 
suspected  them  of  treacherous  designs, — and  was  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety."  These  excuses,  even  from  the  admission  of  his 
own  witnesses,  (whom  I  personally  examined,)  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly frivolous.  The  Caffer  warrior  always  carries  his  bundle 
of  assagais  wherever  he  goes,  in  peace  or  war.  These  men  were 
envoys  from  ftieir  chief.  What  right  had  the  Veld  Comet  to  de- 
mand their  arms  ?  Did  he  mean  perfidiously  to  make  them  pri- 
soners ?  Again,  how  could  he  suspect  them  of  any  treacherous 
purpose,  coming  as  they  did  in  open  day,  to  deliver  up  the  slave 
and  oxen  which  he  and  his  friends  had  previously  applied  for  ?  And, 
above  all,  how  could  he  be  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  a  guard  of  twelve  armed  men,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  hamlet  of  wood-cutters,  where,  if  he  only  gave  the  signal, 
twenty  other  loaded  muskets  would  be  instantly  at  his  elbow  ?  If, 
by  this  pitiful  excuse,  he  can  free  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
cruelty,  it  can  only  be  by  accepting  in  its  stead  that  of  the  most 
abject  cowardice.  And  besides  all  this,  the  poor  Caffers,  when  they 
were  shot,  instead  of  being  in  a  menacing  attitude,  were  fiying  in 
the  utmost  alarm  for  their  own  lives. 

A  better  apology  than  his  own  may,  perhaps,  be  made  for 
Van  der  Nest.  He  is  a  mere  illiterate  African  peasant,  deeply 
embued  with  all  the  unchristian  and  illiberal  prejudices  in  regard 
to  the  coloured  races  which  characterize  the  class  of  people  to 
which  he  belongs ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  boors  of  that 
very  neighbourhood, — the  veld  cometcy  of  Bavian's  River,- 
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among  the  most  untutored,  unprincipled,  and  disorderly  of-  the 
whole  colony  ;  and,  consequently,  generally  devoid  of  any  proper 
sentiments  of  humanity  or  justice  towards  the  native  trihes,  with 
whom  they  and  their  forefathers  have  been  constantly  embroiled  in 
a  warfare  of  mutual  injury  and  aggression.  It  was  on  this  very 
spot,  and  among  these  very  men,  that  the  rebellion  against  the 
British  Government,  in  the  year  1815,  had  its  origin  :  a  rebellion 
undertaken  solely  in  maintenance  of  their  *  ancient  privileges,'  to 
murder  their  slaves  and  Hottentots,  and  to  shoot  Bushmen, 
Caffers,  and  other  '  wild  people '  at  their  pleasure,  as  they  had 
been  of  old  accustomed  to  do,  without  being  called  to  account  for 
it,  by  either  judge,  landdrost,  or  any  one  whatever. 

I  do  not  rank  Cornelius  Van  der  Nest  amonff  the  very  worst  of 
these  rude  men.  But  he  is  one  of  them  ;  and  in  this  wicked  and 
foolish  insurrection,  he,  and  all  his  brothers  and  connexions,  were 
openly  engaged.  His  brother-in-law,  Piet  Erasmus,  headed  the 
armed  rebels  when  they  marched  to  attack  Van-Aard's  post ;  and 
on  that  occasion  this  ruffian  (Erasmus)  behaved  with  extreme  in* 
solence  to  that  mild  and  excellent  officer.  Major  Eraser,  to  whose 
forbearance  he  and  some  others  aftei-wards  owed  their  lives,  when 
their  compatriots,  not  more  guilty,  were  hanged  or  banished.  Yet 
this  same  Erasmus  has  now  become  a  favourite  with  those  in  au- 
thority, and  has  recently  been  appointed  Veld  CJornet  oi  the  Ceded 
Territory.  Such  is  the  class  of  '  gentlemen '  to  whose  *  opi- 
nions and  wishes '  Lord  Charles  Somerset  so  graciously  promises 
to  give  ^  weight  with  his  Majesty's  Government  in  England'! ! 

That  the  slaughter  of  the  Caffer  envoys  should  take  place 
among  persons  of  this  description,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary. 
Even  the  best  of  the  frontier  boors  (with  but  i&w  exceptions)  gene- 
rally speak  of  Bushmen  and  Caffers  as  ^  hounds  and  wolves,'  and 
consider  the  shooting  of  the  one  class  of  beings  nearly  as  venial  a 
matter  as  that  of  the  other.  Such  sentiments,  considering  their 
education,  may  be  accounted,  perhaps,  almost  as  much  their  mis- 
fortune as  their  fault ;  but  how  can  we  admit  of  any  such  apology 
for  the  criminal  connivance  of  the  Colonial  Government,  or  its  pro- 
vincial functionaries,  in  such  atrocities  ^'^ 

*  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  to  add,  while  on  this  subject,  that  not  a 
few  of  our  own  countrymen  in  Soath  Africa,  who  have  lived  long  among  the 
boors,  or  who  have  been  mnch  experienced  in  Gaffer  commandoes,  have 
imbibed,  in  their  fall  extent,  the  cruel  prejudices  of  the  African  colonists  in 
regard  to  the  natives,  and  are  in  some  respects  quite  their  matches  in  barbarity. 
Some  of  the  settlers  are  not  altogether  free  from  blame  in  this  respect,  but  the 
discharged  British  soldiery  are  far  the  most  criminal.  One  of  these  men,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Van  der  Nest's,  had  an  active  hand  in  the  slaughter  of 
Makomo's  messengers ;  and  the  following  is  a  still  more  striking  illustration 
of  this  spirit : 

A  month  or  two  previous  to  this  aflkir  of  Vander  Nest's,  a  party  of  five 
Gaffers,  armed  as  usual,  but  one  of  them  wearinsc  as  a  badge  of  peace  a  white 
linen  shirt,  came  to  the  residence  of  a  Scotch  settler  at  the  Bavian's  river. 
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I  Jiave  gone  thus  minutely  into  the  affair  of  Van  der  Nest  and 
the  CafferSy  because  I  consider  it  of  far  more  importance  (taken 
in  connection  with  the  attack  on  Makomo)  as  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  in  which  these  people  have  been  treated,  and  the  fron- 
tier managed  under  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  administration  than 
many  transactions  upon  a  larger  scale.  It  is  a  lamentable  proof, 
too,  of  the  utter  emptiness  (not  to  say  hypocrisy)  of  the  philan- 
thropic professions  which  the  Cape  Government  is  in  the  continual 
habit  oi publishing  relative  to  the  native  tribes.  Let  the  reader 
mark  the  following  sentences  from  the  '  Instructions  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Brownlee,'  the  Government  missionaries 
and  agents  in  Cafferland : 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  circomstancQ  connected  with  the  interests''  of  his 
Migesty's  Ooveniment  in  this  settlement,  that  bis  Excellency  Lord  Charles 
Henry  Somerset  feels  more  anxiously  alife  to,  than  the  iutroducUon  of 
Christianity  among  our  unenlightened  neighbours,  and  with  it  its  invariable 
concomitant  and  greatest  of  temporal  blessings  to  a  people,  *  civilization.* 

*  His  Excellency's  chief  object,  next  to  this  of  religious  instruction,  is, 
that  you  should  constantly  impress  npon  the  chiefs  his  friendly  feelings  in 
their  regard ;  that  yon  should  explain  to  them  his  wish  that  the  border  now 
fixed  for  the  two  nations  should  not  be  violated  by  either  ;  and,  on  hit  part, 
he  if  prepared  to  pufiish  any  colonist  who  thaU  commit  the  most  triJUng 

The  settler,  who  had  never  before  seen  any  wild  Caffers,  felt  rather  apprehen- 
sive of  their  intentions,  but  he  suppressed  his  suspicions,  determined  not  to  be 
the  agg^ressor,  and  to  treat  them  m  a  friendly  manner,  unless  he  saw  cause  to 
act  otherwise.  One  of  them,  who  spoke  Dutch,  stated,  that  they  were  mes- 
sengers sent  out  by  their  chief,  Makomo,  to  the  Veld  Comet,  Steenkamp,  on 
the  Tarka ;  and  that  they  only  requested  a  little  food,  and  permission  to 
remain  for  the  night.  The  settler,  a  humane  and  worthy  old  man,  gave  them 
a  sheep  and  an  empty  but  to  sleep  in  ;  and  they  soon  kindled  a  fire,  and  sat 
down  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  confidence  to  dress  their  supper  and 
smoke  their  pipes.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  and  quietly  convening 
with  the  Hottentot  servants,  a  disbanded  serjeant  of  the  72d  reffiment,  hat 
now  a  farmer  in  that  vicinity,  came  to  the  place  in  great  haste  wi^his  gun, — 
informed  his  neighbour  that  he  had  heard  of  tiie  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and 
having  been  engaged  in  several  commandoes,  and  consequently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  Caffbrs,  *who,*  he  said,  *  were  just  the 
same  as  wolves,  and  very  treaeherout  ;*  and  as  this  party  could  not  possibly 
have  come  out  but  for  some  wicked  purpose,  and  might  very  probably  rob  the 
kraal,  and  murder  all  the  family  in  the  night,  he  coolly  proposed  to  the  old 
settler,  as  the  best  plan  to  prevent  this  miscliief,  to  surrround  the  hut  with 
their  servants,  while  the  Caffers  were  busy  with  their  supper,  and  $hoot 
them  all  dead, on  the  spot  I 

The  old  Scotchman,  however,  who  was  not  so  *  experienced  *  as  his  mar- 
tial countryman,  rejected  this  proposal  with  horror  and  indignation.  The 
poor  Caffers  were  permitted  to  eat  and  sleep  in  peace  ;  and  next  momiqg  be- 
fore they  departed  came  and  expressed  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  their 
host  for  the  hospitable  treatment  they  had  received.  They  parted  in  kindness. 
The  Caffers  proceeded  on  their  jpurney,  and  returned  by  another  way  to  their 
own  country,  without  doing  the  slightest  imury  to  any  one  whatever.  One 
individual  of  this  party,  (the  man  who  spoke  Dutch,)  was  the  same  person 
who  afterwards  delivered  his  chief's  message  to  Van  der  Nest,  and  wfts  then 
shot  by  the  boors,  after  escaping  the  projected  treachery  of  the  British  Ser- 
jeant. 
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^SffHfit  myaimt  the  C^jftr  people  ;  and  Chat  it  jt  bat  jast  in  return  that  the 
Gaffer  Chiefs  should,  on  their  parts,  seek  out  and  punish  tliose  who  eommit 
depredations  and  mnrders  in  our  territory.* 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  imnorality  of  the  Gaffer  afifressiens 
on  the  eoloay ;  nothing  more  distinct  than  the  peaceable  and  friendly  views 
Af  the  Colonial  Govemmont  towards  the  Gaffers.*  * 

Now,  let  the  reader  compare  these  fine  professions  with  the 
facts  I  have  already  detailed,  and  those  I  have  yet  to  add.  Let  him 
bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Commissiooers  of  the  Court  of  Justice, 
chiefly  appointed  to  investigate  and  bring  to  trial  all  aggressions 
and  malpractices  towards  the  natives,  visited  the  district  where  this 
mnrder  was  perpetrated,  a  few  mouths  afterwards,  while  it  was 
yet  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  it.  Had  Van  der  Nest  been  a  person  'obnoxious'  to  the 
Governor,  would  hi«  crime  have  been  thus  passed  over  ?t 

The  two  following  documents  are  subjoined » to  show  that  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed,  in  regard  to  this  transaction,  Is  neither 
lingular  nor  unsupported :. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlee,  Government 
Missionary  in  Cafiiirland,  dated  July  30, 1826 : 

*  Prom  the  statement  of  different  Gaffiors,  it  appears  that  a  Hottentot  wo- 
man was  sent  direct  to  Makomo  a  short  time  before,  requesting  him  to  send 
out  two  particolar  oxen,  which  were  described,  and  he  was  desired  to  send 
Che  oxen  not  by  Fort  Willshire,  but  direct  to  toe  Ba¥ian*s  river. 

'  Malromo  says  that  he  sent  these  two  oxen,  together  with  a  slave  woman, 
who  had  deserted  from  the  eelony,  under  the  ciiarge  tsf  three  Gaffers.  II  is 
IMher  aflrmed,  that  they  came  to  the  place  of  Van  der  Nest  and  delivered  the 
exeii  and  the  woman  over  to  the  boots.  They  report  that  a  number  of  boors 
were  present,  and  aome  horses  saddled  before  the  house.  The  Oaflbrs  over- 
heard the  boors  questioning  the  woman  ;  and,  from  their  manner,  began  to  be 
apprehentire  for  their  saibty,  particularly  when  the  boors  went  into  the  house 
fat  their  guns.    At  this  moment  the  Caflfers  ran  off,  but  were  llred  upon,  and 

^  *  Stateof  tM  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1819,  by  a  Civil  Servant.*  p.  2kS, 
t  Take  the  following  instance  relati? e  to  a  gentlemen  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  lending  his  name  to  the  getting  up  or  circulation  of  hypocritical  ad- 
dresses. *  In  the  year  1817,  Lieutenant  Devenish,  of  the  Cape  Corps,  com- 
manded the  post  at  De  Bruin*s  Drift.  One  evening,  jnst  before  sunset,  he 
observed  several  Caffers  on  the  other  side  at  the  nver,  who  were  whistling 
and  making  signs  to  each  other.  The  caltle  belonging  to  the  post  had  not 
come  home,  and  Lieutenant  Perenish  called  to  the  Caffers  to  go  away. 
Finding  that  they  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  considering  it  dangerous  to  have 
such  neighbours  at  so  \tM  an  hour,  when  the  cattle  were  still  very  distant 
from  the  post ;  he,  therefore,  sent  a  corpora),  with  a  party  e€  men,  to  driva 
thmp  away.  One  pf  i)ie  Caflers  attempted  to  stab  one  of  the  Cape  Regiment, 
and  the  latter,  ip  9^1^(iefence,  shot  him.  For  this  Lieutenant  Devenish  wsis 
placed  under  arrest,  a  junior  ofllcer  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  post, 
and  Lord  Charles  Somerset  ultimately  said,  it  was  nothing  but  consideration 
for  Uenlenant  Devenish*s  large  family  that  prevented  him  from  having  him 
brought  to  a  court  martial.* 

'  C.  C* 
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then  pursued  by  two  boon  on  horseback,  who  also  fired  upon  and  Idlled  two 
of  them,  while  the  third  made  his  escape  into  the  forest. 

*  The  commando,  which  entered  Cafferland  a  few  days  before  this  eyent, 
was  undertaken  on  account  of  some  calves  that  had  either  strayed  or  been 
stolen  from  the  military  post  at  the  Kacha.  There  were  no  traces  of  the 
calTes  found  or  followed  to  any  part  of  the  Caffer  territory.  Yet  on  this  oc- 
casion there  were  several  hundreds  of  Caflfer  cattle  seized  and  distributed 
among  the  boors  by  Captain  Massey. 

*  The  present  arrangement  between  the  Colonial  Oovemment  and  the 
Caffers,  is  to  trace  all  cattle,  stolen  from  the  colony,  to  some  part  of  the 
Caffer  territory,  and  to  make  the  nearest  kraal  responsible  for  them  ;  and  in 
case  of  their  not  delivering  up  the  cattle,  the  patrole  are  to  take  an  equal 
number  from  the  kraal. 

*  How  far  the  above  commando  acted  according  to  strict  justice,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  frontier  regulations,  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.* 

The  following  letter  is  addressed  to  his  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  Cape  Town,  Bavian's  River,  27th  October  1825 : 

*  Oentlbmen, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I  beg  to  state, 
that  in  the  month  of  November  last,  being  at  the  Kounap  river  with  my  neigh- 
bours, the  boors  Diedrik  MuUer  and  Zacharlas  De  Beer,  I  met  three  Caffers, 
with  a  slave  woman  and  two  oxen,  travelling  towards  the  colony.  They 
came  forward  to  us  of  their  own  accord ;  and  while  the  boors  were  interro- 
gating the  slave  woman,  I  conversed  a  little  with  one  of  the  Cafliers,  who 
spoke  Dutch,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  man  I  had  seen  a  month  or  two 
before  at  Bavian*s  River,  on  his  way  to  Steenkamp*s,  Veld  Comet  of  the  Tarka. 

*  They  said  that  they  were  going  to  Cornelius  Van  der  Nest,  to  deliver  up 
the  woman  and  oxen — that  they  were  sent  by  Makomo  to  do  so,  and  that 
they  had  taken  the  oxen  (which  belonged  to  the  colony)  from  the  Sekeiimt^ 
who  lived  in  the  Bush,  meaning,  as  I  supposed,  the  Bushmen  and  vagabond 
Hottentots.  They  were  leading  the  slave  woman  with  a  rope  of  mimosa  bark 
tied  round  her  neck. 

*  They  added,  that  they  were  afraid  Van  der  Nest  would  not  receive  them 
in  a  friendly  manner ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  that  they  would  not  get  *  em 
goed  word*  from  him. 

*  I  replied,  that  as  they  were  going  out  to  return  stolen  property,  and  with 
a. peaceable  intention,  there  could  be  no  danger. 

*  Neither  I  nor  my  companions  had  any  suspicion,  from  all  that  passed, 
that  they  intended  any  harm,  or  came  out  with  any  other  than  a  friendly  pur- 
pose :  and  we  were  all  much  surprised  at  hearing,  on  our  return,  that  two  of 
the  Caffers  had  bean  shot  at  the  Veld  Comet's. — I  have  the  honour,  Ac 

(Signed)  '  Oeorob  Rihnib.' 

I  now  proceed  to  conclude  my  Narrative  of  Frontier  Affeurs,  and 
to  detail  the  curious  and  complicated  manoBuvres  connected  with  the 
flagrant  hreach  of  the  treaties  with  the  Caffers,  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  in  distributing  the  Ceded  Territory  among  their  he- 
reditary oppressors,  the  profligate  and  uncultivated  border  boors. 

Afbr. 

[The  great  length  of  the  article  renders  it  necessary  to  delay  the  conclusion 
till  next  Number.— Bditob.] 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  KINO'S  CIOLLEGTION    OF  PlCTUfUES. 
BY  AN  AMATEUR. 

The  motives  by  which  the  greater  Dumber  of  individuals  are  led 
to  visit  picture-galleries  are,  I  dare  say,  exceedingly  different.  Some 
go  to  kill  time,  some  in  order  to  say  they  have  been  there,  some  to 
indulge  their  appetite  for  censure,  others  to  gratify  the  cravings  of 
curiosity,  and  some  few,  perhaps,  to  enlarge  and  correct  their  no- 
tions of  art,  and  habituate  themselves  to  judge  accurately  of  its 
productions.  For  my  own  part,  I  go  to  feel  myself  in  the  presence 
of  beauty.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any  man,  inheriting  a  toler- 
able share  of  sensibility,  to  view  with  indifference  the  loveliness  of 
external  nature ;  the  tranquil  pastoral  landscape,  the  retired  valley, 
the  winding  river,  the  blue  distant  mountain,  trees, cattle,  cottages, 
and  the  lonely  shepherd.  On.  these  the  eye  niay  long  dwell  with 
calm  delight.  Their  aspect  soothes  the  soul.  This  I  allow.  But, 
notwithstanding,  the  pictures  I  love  are  those  which  exhibit  beauty 
and  passion,  the  former  agitated  by  the  latter,  or  calmly  reposing 
on  itself,  after  having  been  moved,  melted,  subdued,  andlouched 
with  pensive  tenderness  by  love.  For  this  reason,  women  please  me 
more  than  girls.  I  like  to  read  in  the  face  that  the  heart  has  pal- 
pitated strongly.  I  like  to  see  the  traces  of  passion  upon  the  features, 
like  veins  of  lightning  running  through  a  cloud ;  and  to  imagine  that 
the  cheeks  and  eyes  I  behold  with  so  much  intentness  have  been 
wet  with  delicious  tears,  such  as  often  fill  my  own,  when  I  gaze' 
steadfastly  on  beauty. 

Something  like  this  feeling  is  requisite,  if  we  would  speak  with 
any  degree  of  security,  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  form ;  which  one 
would  judge,  from  many  circumstances,  escape  altogether  the  eye  of 
a  great  number  of  individuals  who  purchase  or  decide  on  the  merits 
of  pictures.  As  to  the  British  public,  its  taste  is  as  yet  unformed. 
It  may  of  course  express  a  random  opinion  on  whatever  it  sees,  and 
sometimes  be  right,  but  it  cannot  judge.  This  any  one,  who  frequents 
picture-galleries,  and  attends  to  what  is  before  him  and  around  him, 
may  very  soon  discover>both  from  the  words  and  looks  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  for  most  persons  contrive  to  deliver  their  opinions  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  and  those  who  do  not,  soon  let  you  into  the  se- 
cret of  their  preferences  by  their  countenance. 

It  is  no  imputation,  however,  on  the  natural  capacity  of  the  pub- 
lic>  that  they  sometimes  admire  ignorantly  and  blindly  the  most  or- 
dinary productions  of  art,  while  the  sublimest  creations  of  genius 
move  them  but  coldly ;  the  majority  of  minds  come  to  the  task  of 
judgment  much  too  unprepared  to  decide  correctly;  they  want 
knowledge,  not  understanding.    It  is  nevertheless  highly  amusing 
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to  hear  the  observations  and  expressions  of  glee  which  always  fly 
round  in  andible  whispers  at  public  galleries.  One  perhaps  ex- 
presses amazing  satisfaction  at  the  fidelity  with  which  Miens  has 
painted  a  lap-dog,  or  Terburgh  a  satin  dress ;  another  is  in  raptures 
with  a  loaf  of  white  sugar,  a  slice  of  cheese,  or  a  red  herring  in  a 
*grocer*s  shop ;  the  lumbering  boot,  or  heavy  red  doublet  of  a  Dutch 
cavalier  delights  a  third.  And  so  on.  Seldom,  or  never  have  I 
heard  on  such  occasions  one  fine  remark  on  faithful  delineations  of 
passion— on  softness— on  sweetness — on  gracefulness— on  beauty — 
on  sublimity. 

The  King's  collection,  which  formed  the  late  exhibition  in  Pall 
Mall,  is  almost  wholly  Dutch  or  Flemish,  (the  distinction  is  hardly 
worth  preserving.)  In  a  certain  sort  of  pieture,  those  I  mean  which 
represent  coarse  boisterous  mirth,  or  the  common  occiipatioBs  oi 
life,  it  is  exceedingly  rich ;  Teniers,  or  Ostade,  or  Jan  SCeen,  meets 
you  in  every  comer  ;  but  it  has  not  mmy  master-pieces,  and  not  a 
sbgle  painting  of  exquisite  female  beauty.  I  formerly  lUtributed 
it  to  cant  and  affectation  that  the  Dutch  were  esteemed  incapable 
of  embodying  beaaty,  but  I  am  now  coastfaaaed,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation, to  admit  the  fact,  in  whatever  way  philosophers  may  ac- 
count for  it.  There  seem  to  be  some  few  cases  which  form  excep- 
tions ;  as  a  very  high  degree  of  loveliness  has  sprung  up  benealh 
the  touch  of  Vanderwerf,  of  Rubens,  of  Crerard  Dow,  (if  the  ^  Sick 
Chambev '  be  his,)  and  some  others ;  but,  perhaps,  for  1  do  not 
speak  positively,  there  is  not  in  all  their  works  a  female  face  and 
form  which  could,  upon  the  whole,  be  proaouneed  beautiful.  Tha 
^  Judgment  of  Paris'  by  Vanderwerf,  at  Dulwioh,  and  the  same 
artist's  ^  Lot  and  his  Daughters'  in  the  King's  eolkction,  are  evi- 
dently attempts  to  pourtray  the  heau  ideal  of  female  beauty,  and 
perhaps  the  roost  successful  attempts  ever  made  by  any  Dutchman. 
In  the  former,  the  three  Goddesses,  exhibiting  their  unveiled  beauties 
to  the  Shepherd  of  Ida,  are  very  fine  forms  in  many  respects,  ftnd 
retain  a  great  portion  of  their  mythological  loveliness ;  but  when 
the  eye  comes  to  measure  their  proportions,  it  finds  their  fair  slen- 
der figures  towering  to  so  great  a  height,  that  it  expects  every  mo- 
ment to  witness  one  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  rivalled,  by  the  con- 
version of  these  tall  goddesses  into  Corinthian  columns.  Lot's 
daughters  are  very  exquisite  forms,  but  they  have  their  faces  thrown 
so  much  into  the  shaae  by  their  postures,  artfully  contrived,  I  make 
no  doubt,  expressly  for  that  purpose,  that  it  is  more  than  difficult 
to  judge  nicely  of  their  features.  One  of  them  reclines  quite  naked 
by  her  father's  side,  but  a  partial  shadow  falls  upon  her  face  and 
neck,  and  half  veils  her  countenance.  The  other  is  stooping,  and 
squeesdng  a  bunch  of  grapes  into  a  brazen  platter,  which  the  old 
man  holds  between  both  hands  on  his  Tap.  Thus,  though  the  finely 
turned  limbs,  glowing  with  the  hue  of  life,  and  tbe  lovcfy  neck  ana 
bosom,  seemingly  disturbed  with  agitated  breathing,  command  the 
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admiration  of  tbc  spectator,  still  the  face,  that  region  of  all  that  is 
mosi  beautifnl  in  nature,  lies  half  concealled,  and  barely  alloirs  us 
to  dlscorer  the  unspeakable  wantonness  that  prompts  them  to  their 
nefarious  stratagem.  The  back-ground  is  occupied  by  what  seems 
to  be  the  rocky  sides  of  a  cavern,  and  varioas  objects,  among  others, 
large  clusters  of  grapes,  are  seen  scattered  around.  Though  the 
general  conception,  and  the  grouping  of  this  painting  be  very  admir- 
able, the  old  man  himself  is  surely  represented  too  far  advanced  in 
years,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Joseph  in  holy  families ;  a  defect 
willingly  allowed  to  creep  into  the  piece  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  production  of  Vanderwerfs,  though  excellent 
in  design,  and  highly  admirable  in  execution,  must  be  condemned  as 
a  subject  unfit  far  painting,  unless  we  conclude  with  Aristotle,  that 
obscenity,  detestable  on  all  other  occasions,  is  allowable  in  matters 
belonging  to  religion. 

I  have  no  intention  to  make  the  pictures  of  this  collection  an 
excuse  for  theorizing  on  the  Dutch  school,  which,  were  it  perfectly  * 
within  my  competence,  I  should  avoid  as  a  matter  likely  to  interest 
but  few.  In  speaking  of  a  picture-gallery,  the  object  should  be  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  the  productions  of 
art  it  contains,  and,  where  these  shre  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated 
completely,  of  the  principal  pieces.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
164  paintings  contained  in  the  King's  collection,  would  occupy 
a  raoaerate  volume,  thotfgh  it  is  questionable  whether  they  deserve 
to  be  described  so  minutely.  My  object,  at  present,  is  merely  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  two  6V  f  hree  among  the  principal  pictures, 
avoiding  all  technical  terms,  and  that  peculiar  phraseology  affected 
by  connoisseurs,  which,  however  exact,  might  not  serve  so  well  on 
the  present  occasion  to  cxplahi  my  meaning. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  strongly  was  Rem- 
brandt's portrait  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi.  Jt  is  an  extraordinaiy  pic- 
ture. The  features  are  of  the  true  Israclitish  cast,  but  elevated  into 
somethiug  like  sublimity  by  the  solemn  patriarchal  touches  of  age, 
upon  a  face  expressive  of  almost  intimidating  energy  and  defiance. 
There,  in  every  muscle  and  feature,  you  discover  the  member  of  a 
disinherited  nation.  He  seems  to  stand  in  the  frame,  like  an  old 
lion  at  bay,  setting  at  naught  the  baiting  world  aud  its  leaders,  and 
collecting  all  his  magnanimity  for  a  closing  struggle.  His  eye 
dashes,  and  pierces  the  beholder,  like  the  eye  of  authority.  His 
nose  has  the  eagle  bend ;  and  his  mouth  contracted,  and  lips  drawn 
inwards,  indicate  concentrated  bitterness  or  cruel  revenge.  Yes, 
there  is  written  on  that  time-stricken  visage,  an  inscription  more 
intelligible  than  language,  recording  the  schemes  of  vengeance 
that  had  racked  the  bosom,  burning  at  the  dispersion,  con- 
tumely, and  scorn  heaped  by  Christendom  on  his  trampled  race. 
On  his  chin  a  curling  white  beard,  discovering  in  front  the  ruddy 
skin,  and  evidently  thinned  by  the  depredations  of  time,  bespeaks 
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an  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to  the  beginnings  of  his  nation, 
and  the  tents  and  wanderings  of  his  father  Abraham.  Upon  his 
countenance  dwells  the  spirit  of  the  East.  His  close  flat  velyet 
cap,  something  papal  in  shape,  admirably  crowns  his  upright  col- 
lected figure.  A  rich  dress  and  costly  fbrs  cover  his  shoulders ; 
on  his  breast,  dimly  glittering  between  the  dark  folds  of  his  gar- 
ments, a  girdle  and  golden  clasp  appear ;  and>  a  little  below,  one 
of  his  hands  is  seen  partly  covered  by  his  robe.  Behind  him,  in  the 
dark  back-ground,  runs  a  line,  apparently  of  ancient  battlements, 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  dull  light  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery ;  and 
on  the  right,  far  in  the  distance,  towers  arise,  probably  the  towera 
of  Zion,  as  we  may  imagine  them  to  appear  in  a  Jewish  dream, 
dusky,  gloomy,  obscure.  The  colouring  in  all  this  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  like  twilight,  courting  yet  defying  examination,  and  opening 
a  vast  champaign  of  delusion  to  the  eye  ;  for,  as  we  gaze  upon  it, 
perceiving  it  peopled  with  indistinct  forms,  we  are  apt,  in  the 
warmth  of  imagination,  to  fancy  that  the  whole  history  of  his  race 
is  painted  there,  could  we  but  dispel  the  over-canopying  darkness, 
and  wrest  it  from  that  tantalizing  oblivion. 

The '  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  another  of  Rembrandt's  pictures, 
next  invited  my  notice.  I  could  perceive,  however,  that  this  was 
no  favourite  with  the  beautiful  living  eyes  that  glanced  round  the 
pillery.  These  were  much  more  ft-equently  fixed  on  a  ^  Party  at 
Cards,'  by  Da  Hooge,  suspended  not  far  off,  or  on  a  Dutch  t§te-a- 
tete,  by  Mieris,  in  which  the  lover  is  playfully  pinching  a  lap-dog's 
ear.  Yet  this  ^  Adoration'  is  a  noble  picture,  though  the  Virgin  is 
not  beautiful,  nor  the  Child.  In  fact,  the  latter  seems,  in  spite  of 
my  veneration  for  Rembrandt,  a  little  squalid  old-looking  urchin, 
purloined  from  some  workhouse,  or  ruined  at  home  by  bad  nursing. 
It  is  exceedingly  ill-judged  in  painters  to  attempt  expression  in  a 
face  one  day  old  ;  for  the  absurdity  cannot  fetil  to  offend  all  men  of 
taste.  These,,  however,  are  almost  the  only  defects  in  this  picture, 
the  remainder  being  a  chaste  and  splendid  creation  of  genius.  The 
Virgin,  seated  on  a  low  bench,  covered  by  her  drapery,  presents  her 
infant  son  to  the  view  of  the  wise  men.  Of  these,  the  most  aged, 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  costly  present,  kneels  before  the  Child,  and 
bends  his  forehead,  after  the  Persian  manner,  to  the  ground.  Two 
of  the  attendants  kneel  also.  On  the  left  of  the  Virgin,  and  near 
the  shed  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  and  where  Joseph  is  seen  stand- 
ing in  pale  astonishment,  another  of  the  Magi,  with  a  thin  Oriental 
countenance,  magnificent  raiment,  and  royal  turban,  or  tiara,  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  jewels,  presents  a  portion  of  the  gifts  to  some 
bystander,  for  Joseph  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  domestics 
or  slaves.  The  third  Magus  stands  in  a  wondering  attitude,  consi- 
derably further  off,  on  the  right  hand,  and  by  his  side  we  discover 
a  fat  bloated  personage,  very  much  resembling  the  eunuch  Bababa- 
)Quk  in '  Vathek.'  All  the  back-ground  is  filled  with  figures  huddled 
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together  in  partial  darkness,  through  which  the  eye  seems  to 
pierce  gradually,  as  it  does  through  the  gloom  of  night,  now  disco- 
vering a  broad  Oriental  parasol^  now  a  turban,  a  wondering  visage, 
or  the  curving  neck  and  bare  head  of  a  camel.  Beyond,  utter  dark- 
ness repels  the  sight.  As  to  the  light  which  streams  down  in  one 
single  cluster  oi  rays  upon  the  principal  figures,  and  appears  in 
such  violent  contrast  with  the  thick  night  that  henis  it  round,  it 
seems  to  fall  miraculously  from  some  luminous  cloud  above ;  there 
appears  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

Rembrandt  must  necessarily  be  a  fiavourite  with  all  admirers  of 
correct  imitation  of  nature.  His  portraits  are  alive :  and  it  would 
be  a  pardonable  mistake  if  one  were  unconsciously  to  begin  a  con- 
versation with  them  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  sagacity  and 
good  humour  which  their  looks  indicate.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of. 
his  own  portrait,  and  that  of  a  lady  with  a  fan.  But  I  willingly 
pass  over  these  to  come  to  something  more  extraordinary — *  Christ 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;'  the  invention  and  general  design 
of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Mary,  we  know,  went  to  the 
sepulchre  somewhat  before  day,  and  found  it  empty.  Christ  was 
risen,  but  two  angels  still  lingered  about  the  spot,  who  told  her 
what  had  happened.  Immediately  after,  however,  as  if  she  heard 
the  footsteps  of  some  one  approaching,  she  turned  round,  and  see- 
ing Christ  at  her  side,  mistook  him  for  the  gardener.  At  this 
point  of  time  Rembrandt  takes  up  the  story.  The  sepulchre,  a 
large  sarcophagus  of  stone,  lies  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  looking  towards 
the  east,  embowered  in  a  sweet  leafy  nook  ;  the  angels  are  sitting 
or  reclining  on  it ;  Mary  herself,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  with  her 
box  of  frankincense  before  her,  is  just  turned  round  ;  Christ  stands 
on  her  right  hand,  looking  down  kindly  upon  her  ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  little  mount,  enveloped  in  the  shadow  of  lofty  buildings,  are 
two  earthly  lovers  moving  towards  the  city ;  below,  Jerusalem,  with 
its  multitude  of  towers  and  dwellings,  lies  stretched  out :  and  in 
the  distance,  the  blue  mountains  of  Judea,  bathed  in  the  fresh 
warm  light  of  morning,  close  the  view.  All  this  is  more  admirable 
than  I  can  describe ;  but  in  the  details  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mean- 
ness and  absurdity.  Rembrandt,  although  a  man  of  genius,'  was 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  stody  of  the  antique,  and  of  the 
great  masters  of  Italy.  He  was  certain  that,  in  a  peculiar  way  of 
his  own,  he  should  be  able  to  acquire  glory  and  immortality,  and 
these,  he  thought,  in  whatever  way  they  might  be  attached  to  his 
name,  were  enough.  But  in  consequence  of  this  perverse  notion, 
whatever  excellence  he  in  other  respects  possessed,  he  never,  during 
his  life,  was  capable  of  delineating  or  conceiving  beauty,  or  ever 
gained  the  knowledge  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  gross  ana- 
chronisms in  costume.  In  this  picture,  where,  above  all  things,  (me 
would  not  wish  to  find  anything  ludicrous,  Christ  wears  upon  his 
head  a  large  broad-brimmed  hat,  like  Lord  Yarborongh's,  a  thing 
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T^Ucli  oo  old*clathes  man  of  Jetasale^  had  ever  yet  Saddled  nnder 
\A^  aim.  At  \m  girdle,  too»  a  huge  krn'fe  is  suspended  ;  and  in  his 
ng%rt  hand  is  a  spade^  as  if  be  were  actually  about  to  turn  up  the 
earth  for  a  bed  of  cailiflowers.  His  face,  though  fine>  is  perfectly 
Baropean ;  and  Mary  herself  is  sordid-looking  and  ugly.  As  it 
rested,  however,  with  the  painter  to  bestow  whitt  forms  and  f)eatures 
be  pleased  upon  the  personages  of  his  piece,  we  may  logically  con- 
oltKde^  that,  because  these  faces,  in  which  undoubtedly  Rembrandt 
must  have  done  his  best,  ate  not  beautiful,  nor  anything  approach- 
ing ity  tbeirefore  he  was  incapable  of  beauty. 

There  are  other  pieces  by  this  great  master  in  the  collection,  as 
the  *  Portrait  of  the  Burgotnaistei*  Pancras  and  his  Lady  at  her  toi- 
lette,^ and  the  '  Ship  Builder  and  his  Wife ;'  but  none  that  deserve 
to  be  particularly  described,  though  they  were  very  fine  to  see. 
^  The  Family  of  Verbeest,'  by  Oonzales,  is  a  very  excellent  paint- 
iiig.  The  groupe  consists  of  six  figures,  the  two  parents  and  their 
fbuf  children:  they  are  all  in  pleasing  attitudes ;  the  father  stands, 
the  mother  is  sitting,  the  children  ^eem  to  be  resting  after  violent 
p*ay.  Happiness  beams  Hke  sunshine  from  all  their  faces.  The 
fevtures  of  the  lady,  not  beautiful,  perhaps,  but  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, bewitch  you  with  theh*  sweet  expression.  You  can  gather 
from  the  softness  and  golden  sei^nity  diffused  over  her  countenance, 
Ihal  the  contemplation  of  hef  lovely  children  has  shed  the  oil  of 
^adness  over  her  heart,  and  generated  a  delight  almost  too  big  for 
hef  bosom,  and  bordering  upon  tears.  The  father,  a'  tall  martial 
figure,  partly  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  having  a  sword  by  his  side, 
seetois  likewise  to  be  ^  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,' 
as  fsfhers  who  turn  an  eye  on  the  future  are  apt  to  do.  Behind 
the  groupes  a  fEmtastic  portico,  and  portions  of  a  massive  pile  ap- 
pear ;  but  on  the  right,  stretching  away  to  an  interminable  distance, 
is  a  landscape  of  exquisite  loveliness,  and  a  richly  clouded  sky, 
which  communicate  extraordinary  interest  to  the  piece.  This 
part  of  the  picture,  indeed,  is  so  chaste  and  tranquillizing,  that, 
without  in  the  least  losing  keeping  with  the  modem  figures,  it 
carries  back  the  fancy  to  the  fabulous  era  of  gold,  which  poets 
itnd  painters  have  created  to  adorn  the  back-ground  of  Mstory. 
The  Catalogue  neglects  to  inform  us  whether  the  Gonxales  who 
pafinted  these  portraits  was  Don  Pedro  Ruiz,  or  Bartolomeo.  The 
former,  we  afre  told,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Escalante  and  Carreno, 
succeeded  so  admirably  in  imitating  the  colonring  of  Titian  and 
P^trl  Veronese,  that  his  pieces  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
works  of  that  school.  He  died  in  1709.  Bartolomeo  was  more 
ancient:  he  was  a  native  of  Valladolid,  studied  under  Patricio 
€axes,  and  died  in  1611. 

Very  different  from  any  thing  I  have  mentioned  is  ^  A  Female 
with  a  Candle,'  by  Schalken,  which  is  a  lovely  little  picture  of  its 
kind.    The  countenance  of  the  girl,  upon  which  the  candle  she 
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hMs  m  her  hand  thriyvrs  m  strong  and  0tartliDg  kkd  of  light,  is  not 
perhaps  strictly  heantifuly  bnrt  it  is  one  of  those  which  fiitd  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  heart.  She  has  jnst  descended  a  flight  of  stairs, 
which  we  diseovef  in  the  partial  gloom  hehind  her,  and  b  in  the 
act  of  drawing  aside  a  curtain  with  her  right  hand,  the  candle  hemg 
in  her  left.  Her  attitude  is  adinirahly  natural ;  and  on  her  face, 
and  in  her  hright  eyes,  which  absolutely  sparkle  with  vivacity,  we 
read  that  she  is  about  to  surprise  an  enamoured  lover  with  his  mis- 
tress, and  is  contriving  some  sportive  thing  to  konch  ait  them  in 
exulting  merriment.  From  another  picture  in  the  colleotion,  ^  A 
Coneert,'  we  discover  that  tins  female  was  the  painter's  own  wife. 
Here  she  is  young,  sprightly,  full  of  loveliness :  in  the  Concert, 
time,  to  use  Shakspeare's  language,  has  evidently  been  '  digging 
trenches  in  her  beauty's  field,'  though  her  graceful  smile  and  her 
viva<5ity  still  remain,  and  the  loves  have  not  taken  their  flight  from 
her  lips  of  vermilion  and  her  dimpled  cheeks.  Schalken,  who 
studied  under  Van  Hoog,  and  Oerard  Dew,  particularly  excels  in 
paiottng  the  effeet  of  lamp  or  candle-light.  He  had  a  small  dark 
closet  in  his  workshop,  where  he  placed  his  models,  with  a  lamp  or 
torch  bnrning  before  them,  and,  from  an  opening  without,  he  exa- 
mined the  eiects  of  the  light  upon  their  features  and  drapery.  He 
IMkinted  portraits;  among  others,  that  of  William  the  Third  of 
England,  but  he  was  driven  from  this  country  by  the  jealousy  of 
Sir  GodfVey  Kneller.  Schalken  has  another  piece  in  this  collection, 
entitled  ^  Le  Roi  Detrouss^  ^^  the  sul^ct  is  too  dhrty  to  be 
handled. 

From  the  difficulty  which  porters  experience  in  reaching  ori- 
gnality  in  Scripture  subjects,  they  often  mn  into  arffectation  and 
absurdity.  They  study  as  much,  apparently,  to  di#er  from  each 
other,  as  they  do  to  resemble  nature,  and  perhaps  more.  Ind^^e^, 
not  one  of  them,  so  for  as  I  remember,  ever  went  into  Palestine  to 
study  the  features  of  the  country  or  of  the  natives  on  the  spot,  or 
even  procured  Jews  to  sit  to  them  for  Christ  anfd  his  Apoa^es.  Yet  a 
noble-featured  handsome,  Jew  would  make  a  better  Christ  by  for 
than  the  beau  ideal  of  any  European  whatever.  In  ^  Christ  heal^ 
ing  the  Sick,'  by  Vandyke,  (the  pictnre  which  dhrew  forth  these 
remarks,)  Jesus  is  m  fair,  ruddy,  and  femhune  as  a  pettt-fnaltre  of 
the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  this  is  mad^  more  striking  by  heiag.puji 
in  oontrast  with  the  tawny  Apostle,  with  Italian  features,  who* stands 
by  his  side.  The  sick  man  himself,  who  i»  represented  baring,  his 
breast  aad  shoulders  before  Christ,  has  elxactly  the  countenaace 
of  an  Irish  labourer,  and  he  is  distinguished  by  thsit  fawning  ex- 
pression olfaee  which  such  a  person  would  put  on  in  the  presence  of 
some  kind  physician.  As  to  the  face,  whether  masculine  or  femimne, 
which  appears  behind  him,  it  looks  kr  all  the  world  like  that  of  a 
witch,  pining  with  malice,  and  amazed  at  the  surprising  benevolence 
which  beamir  from  the  eye  of  Christ.  Whoever  would  see  the  true 
Syrian  countenance,  as  it  now  exists,  and  nmst  always  have  been, 
should  visit  the  Natbnal  Gallery,  and  contemplate  the  fine  figure 
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aDd  /ace  of  Cfamt,  as  he  is  represented  in  that  magnificent  pictore, 
the  '  Raisiog  of  Ltfuams/  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 

*  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine/  another  of  Vandyke's  pictures, 
is  a  siDgolar  mixture  of  faults  and  beauties.  In  this  piece  the 
Yitgm  has  a  very  peculiar  aud  majestic  kind  of  beauty,  a  kind  which 
I  never  before  saw  in  any  picture  of  her.  She  has  the  countenance 
of  Diana,  haughty  dignity,  approaching  almost  to  scomfulness,  and 
an  eye  quite  unsubdued  by  maternal  tenderness  or  solicitude.  You 
can  trace  something  of  compassion  in  the  look  she  bestows  upon  St. 
Catherine,  and  certainly  the  extraordinary  silliness  that  appears  in 
the  gaping  mouth  and  dull  eye  of  the  latter,  is  very  well  calculated 
to  excite  it.  The  Galilean  goddess  holds  in  her  hand  a  nuptial 
garland,  and  the  infant  Christ  himself,  whom  she  holds  carelessly 
on  her  lap,  brandishes  a  wedding-ring  ;  but  he  keeps  it  quite  out 
of  the  reach  of  lus  intended  wife,  as  a  play-thing  he  was  loth  to 
part  with.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  professional  creed  respect- 
ing Vandyke's  colouring,  and  so  may  give  vent  unawares  to  very 
heretical  notions,  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  very  wretched  in  many 
parts  of  this  picture.  The  Virgin,  passing  her  left  hand  round  the 
infant  to  hold  him  on  her  lap,  brings  it  out  under  his  left  arm,  and 
squeezes  up  a  portion  of  his  plump  breast  into  large  ridges.  This, 
well  coloured,  would  not  look  amiss ;  but  here  it  appears  nearly 
as  unpleasant  a  sight  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  St.  Bartholomew  him- 
self, after  he  had  undergone  the  fate  of  Marsyas.  The  blood  seems 
oozing  and  starting  through  the  skin  ;  which  is  likewise  the  case 
with  the  infant's  feet.  All  this  may,  perhaps,  appear  very  absurd 
to  the  admirers  of  Vandyke,  who  can  probably  demonstrate  that 
every  portion  of  the  picture  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  I  speak, 
however,  merely  as  I  felt. 

From  Vandyke,  I  pass  on  to  a  greater  painter,  Rubens,  whose 
portrait,  from  his  own  pencil,  adorns  this  collection.  There  is  every 
mark  of  genius  on  the  face  of  Rubens :  towering  forehead,  eagle 
eye,  red  curling  lip,  Grecian  nose,  admirable  contour.  His  hair  is 
hiere  dashed  thickly  with  grey,  as  are  also  bis  mustacbios  and  his 
beard.  His  broad,  low-crowned  hat,  velvet  cloak,  lace  shirt-collar 
turned  out  over  his  shoulders,  give  his  figure  an  air  of  magnificence 
answerable  to  our  idea  of  the  artist-ambassador.  He  is  held  to  be 
unrivalled  in  his  colouring.  In  landscape  he  may  be,  but  not  in 
portrait.  At  least  he  appears  nearly  as  faulty,  according  to  my 
judgment,  in  his  representations  of  the  human  complexion,  as  of  the 
human  figure.  His  flesh  is  too  pink-coloured,  and  is  touched  with 
a  mealy  hue,  like  the  flowers  of  the  auricula.  This  peculiarity  is 
most  striking  in  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  i^id  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
at  Dulwich.  Of  his  conception  of  form,  we  may  judge  from  his 
Venus.  Never  was  there  a  figure  more  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
notions  of  that  immortal  embodiment  of  loveliness,  which  shone 
like  the  morning  star  among  the  beauties  of  the  mythology  ;  in  tl^e 
hands  of  Rubens  she  appears  like  a  burgomaster's  wife  intriguing 
with  a  Serjeant  of  dragoons.     In  his  own  portrait  the  colouring  is 
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nearly  natural,  though  the  florid  pink  he  still  yidhle.  The  glimpse 
of  sky  caught  hehind  his  hack  is  good>  and  gives  great  freslmess  to 
the  picture.  

WHY    MOURNS    THE    LAND? 

Written  to  be  iung  at  Madrid, 

Why  mourns  the  land  7  what  stroke  of  fkte 

Has  touch*d  the  people's  brow  7 
Why  do  they  eye  the  rugged  shore 

Where  ocean  roars  below  ?  • 

Hope  they  beyond  the  wide,  wide  wave 

To  find  some  place  of  rest  7 
Hope  they  to  flee  where  Power  no  more, 

Nor  Law,  may  wring  their  breast  7 
Alas  1  the  poor,  like  Noah's  doye, 

Find  still,  where'er  they  fiy. 
There  is  no  resting-place  for  them. 

No  pause  of  misery  ! 
They  see  the  gilded  domes  of  state 

Insult  their  wretchedness ; 
They  see  the  noble  and  the  priest 

Fattened  from  their  dis|{ress ; 
They  read,  if  read  they  can,  each  day 

Of  princely  routs  and  feasts  ; 
And  then  of  men,  like  Babel's  king, 

Forced  out  to  graze  with  beasts ! 
They  hetnr  of  science,  knowledge,  art, 

Of  happy  golden  years ; — 
They  feel  the  iron  in  their  soul — 

They  feel  their  scorching  tears. 
Hiey  hear  a  heartless  scribbling  crew 

Boast  of  our  happy  land — 
They  quit,  howe'er,  these  reahns  of  bliss 

For  any  sarage  strand. 
And  are  the  people  few  or  weak. 

That  thus  they  groan  and  bear? 
Has  heaven  wrote  '*  Slave"  upon  their  brow, 

And  dash'd  their  souls  with  fear? 
If  man  so  tame  a  beast  as  this  7 

Has  he  nor  £uigs  nor  claws  7 
That  thus  he  grovels  in  the  dust, 

Enehain'd  by  cob-web  laws  7 
Allow  that  foreign  bands  surrounds 

The  Gaul  hath  been  subdued ; 
And  Freedom's  path,  though  rough  and  red. 

Was  onee  by  Spain  pursued. 
Then  up  !  for  Freedom  once  again. 

Our  mountain  bands  be  brave  1 
'Twere  better  far,  than  wither  thus, 

To  fill  a  glorious  grave. 
JamMry  If,  1887.  Bioir. 
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PROORES8   OF  THE  BURMESE  WAR— CAMPAIGN   OF  1824,  1821^-^ 
CHITTAOONO    AND    ARRAGAN. 

Third  Article. 

In  two  preceding  Nnmbers  of  this  Journal,  (No.  26,  p.  241, 
and  No.  27,  p.  500,)  we  have  given  at  some  length  a  detailed 
Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  the  Burmese  war,  including  the 
Expedition  to  Rangoon,  the  Invasion  of  Assam,  the  Proceedings 
in  bylhet  and  Cachar,  ^d  the  Operation^  on  the  Chittagong 
Frontier. 

On  this  frontier  the  Narrative  cloaed  with  the  retreat  of 
the  Burmese  across  the  Naaf,  in  the  end  of  July  1824.  (See 
Vol.  8,  p.  252. )  With  the  Indian  army,  the  unmolested  de- 
parture of  the  assailaikts  from  the  British  soil  was  a  subject 
of  deep  regret ;  such  feelings  of  eaprii  de  corps  are  cre- 
ditable to  a  military  body;  for  were  an  army  to  view  with 
indifferehce  the  escape  of  an  enemy  who  had  inflicted  so  se- 
vere a  loss  as  that  sustained  by  Captain  Noton's  detachment, 
little  of  energy  or  right  feeling  could  be  anticipated  from  it  when 
called  into  action.  The  Bengal  army  felt,  as  became  soldiers, 
for  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades  ;  and  without  scrutinizing 
into  the  causes  of  that  disaster,  were  impatient  to  revenge  their 
fall,  and  to  remove  the  stigma  cast  on  their  reputation  by  the 
Burmah  triumph  at  Ramoo.  While  the  negligence  of  Govern- 
ment in  leaving  the  Chittagong  frontier  oetween  March  and 
June  with  a  force  inade(|uate  to  protect  it,  or  to  punish  aggres- 
sion, merits  the  severest  reprobation ;  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  and  the  resolve  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Arracan  on 
the  return  of  a  more  favourable  season,  affiles  a  stamp  of  dis- 
cretion on  the  hesitation  it  manifested  against  a  premature  dis- 
play of  its  resources  ;  nor  was  a  dpe  regard  for  the  health  of 
the  troops  a  less  powerful  motive  to  deter  from  operations  against 
the  Burmese  stodiaded  in  the  marshes  near  Ramoo  and  Rutna- 
palung.*    Indeed,  their  first  body  re-crossed  the  Naaf  on  the 

*  Mr.  Robertson,  the  political  a^ent,  was  anxioiu  that  the  Burmese  at 
Ramoo  and  Rutnapalung  snoold  be  attacked,  and  had  ^wrted  himself  in  col- 
lecting transport  for  a  force  ^)  be  so  employed.  The  intelligence  department 
at  Chittagong  had,  however,  been  previously  so  defectire,  that  Government 
might  well  pause  before  it  fuiopted  a  course  recommended  by  the  resident 
civil  and  politic^  authority,  {n  this  instance,  however,  an  intelligent  offi- 
cer. Major  G.  P.  Baker,  who  went  on  a  mission  to  Chittagong,  concurred  in 
the  practicability  of  the  project  to  attack  the  Bwmeae,  and  intercept  their 
retreat  across  the  Naaf. 

These  facts  are  stated,  though  we  nuuntaln  that  th0  course  pursued  was 
most  judicious,  an  opinion  unshaken  by  our  admission,  that  in  June  the  force 
at  Chittagong  was  rally  adequate  to  efftet  the  measure  advocated  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson and  Major  Baker.    From  the  early  indications  of  retreat  shown  by 
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10th  of  June,  when  our  remfbrcemenU  had  not  feadied  Chitta* 
gong ;  but  before  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  stockades  at 
those  places  on  the  27th  July,  disease  h^  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequent  sickness,  while  cantoned  near  the 
city  of  Arracan,  totally  disqualified  the  Burmese  army  in  that 
proTince  for  effectual  resistance  to  an  invading  force. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Brevet-Colonel  William  Morrison,  of  his' 
Majesty's  44th  Foot,  was  selected,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier* 
General,  to  command  the  force  organizing  at  Chittagong,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  South- Eastern  Division  of  the  Army,  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Burmese  empireria  Arracan.  Colonel  Morri- 
son had  acquired  reputation  in  the  oondnct  of  a  small  force  in 
Canada  dnrin^  the  last  American  war  ;  was  kicfhly  esteemed  in 
the  regiment  he  commanded  ;  and  in  youth,  if  not  in  personal 
activity,  surpassed,  we  believe,  every  officer  of  his  rank  in  India,  of 
ei^er  his  Majesty's  or  the  Honourable  Company's  serviees.  To 
counterbalance  these  advantages,  Colonel  Morrison  was,  from 
his  very  recent  arrival  in  India,  necessarily  unacquainted  with 
the  language,  the  hidute,  and  the  character  of  the  great  portion 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  equally  so  with  the  pecu* 
liarities,  which,  from  seasons  and  climate,  are  inseparable  to  war- 
fare in  the  Ei^t.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  ample  justice  to 
the  merits  of  this  commander,  in  the  conduct  of  the  campid^n  ; 
thous^h  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  these  palpable  disqualifications 
which  environ  with  difficulties  an  officer  new  to  the  clinlate,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  em* 
ployed.  These  are  such  drawbacks  in  the  estimate  of  an  officer'^ 
qualifications  for  command,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  pal- 
liate errors  ^  arising  from  them,  while  they  augment  the  respon- 

tbe  BanojBse,  it  is  more  than  probable  tbef  would  have  slipped  out  of  the  toils* 
aud  the  exposure  of  the  troops  would  have  bee9  %o  prejudioi^,  that  even  sue* 
cess  could  not  warraut  a  movemeat  after  the  m^ns  had  once  inundated  Uhi 
country. 

*  Their  existence,  as  regards  Brigadiev->Qeneral  Bforrlsoo,  were  obvioas  at 
the  very  commencemant  of  his  career.  Fcom  the  sudden  call  for  a  larfye  fotce 
on  the  Chittagong  frontier,  the  corps  were  ill  provided  with  shelter  anfaist 
the  rains  ;  the  ftice  of  the  country,  too,  was  unfkvourable  to  the  compaet  can- 
tonment of  a  large  ft»roe ;  broken  and  detached  hiUooks  and  ridges  intersect 
low  grounds ;  the  eminences  are  geuer^y  too  abrupt,  and  their  surftMes  ta^ 
small  to  aiford  sites  for  lines.  The  corps  were,  therefore,  scattered  over  such 
declivities  or  low  grounds  as  were  most  ikfourable,  on  a  range  qfuptoard* 
affivt  miles  extent.  Under  su<^  circumstances,  an  oAoer  of  any  experience 
would  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposifre  of  \^  troops  duHng  the  heavy  rsins 
and  fogs  which  follow  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Brigadier-Oenerai  JIlorF 
rison  aaop|e4  i^n  opposite  course,  and  introduced  into  poiotice  at  Chittagong 
a  system  of  daily  grm^d  guard  mountings,  with  picquets  SRd  patroles,  bendes 
frequent  parades  and  inspections,— «)1  essential  snd  highly  benefloifU  in  propw 
place  and  season-  Bnt  the  rigid  mode  ip  which  these  formalities  wsre  ptsq? 
tised  at  Chittagong,  noither  a  fi^  nlape  for  ^plnff  HAjm^Gnwd  shows,  nor  tho 
details  of  a  beleaguered  camp,  led  to  the  most  ntal  consequences.   Bsfon  the 
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sibility  of  the  authority  in  whom  the  selection  to  command  is 
rested. 

The  general  and  personal  staff  attached  to  Brigadier-General 
Morrison's  army  consisted  of  one  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  (Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Scott,  his  Majesty's  44th 
Foot,)  one  Aid-de-Camp,  (Lieutenant  Hawkins,  his  Majesty's 
44th  Foot,)  one  Military  Secretary,  (Lieutenant  J.F.Bellew,62d 
reeiment  Native  Infantry,^  one  Field-Engineer,  (Lieutenant 
Thompson,)  one  Deputy- Assistant  Qnarter- Master  General, 
(Capt.  Drummond,)  one  Assistant  and  one  Sub- Assistant  Com- 
missary-General, (vomthe  general  staffin  Bengal,)  one  Deputy 
Paymaster,  and  one  Superintending  Surgeon.  Captain  Schalch, 
with  official  rank  of  Major,  (a  novel  and  most  unjustifiable  piece 
of  favouritism  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Paget,  though  exercised 
on  a  deserving  officer,)  had  several  surveyors  under  him  in  the 
Extra  Pioneer  or  Pontoon  corps.  Some  additions  and  changes 
in  the  staff  took  place  during  the  campcugn,  but  the  above  detail 
was  its  original  extent. 

1824,  Nov.  1. — A  military  road  from  Chittagong  to  the  Naaf, 
was  begun  and  actively  prosecuted  by  a  detachment  of  the  regular 
Pioneer  regiment  under  Captain  Wilkie,  with  the  aid  oi  such 
of  Major  Schalch 's  Extra  Pioneer  and  Pontoon  corps  as  were 
then  raised.  This  corps  was  directed  to  be  formed  by  the  orders 
of  Government  of  the  16th  Sept.  1824 ;  and  as  several  officers 
of  the  survey  department  were  attached  to  it,  their  duties  were 
assimilated  both  to  the  survey  and  Quarter-Master  General's 
departments ;    but  Major  Schalch  was  specially  placed  under 


period  for  opening  the  campaign  arrived,  several  of  the  Native  regiments 
(S7th,  90th,  and  46th)  were  reduced,  by  death  and  disease,  to  skeletons,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  ultimately  withdrawn  from  the  army.  However  much 
the  effMtives  of  a  corps  might  be  rednced  by  sick  in  hospital,  the  full  quota 
originally  assigned  for  guards,  picquets,  and  patroles,  was  exacted,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  there  was  barely  a  relief  for  the  wet,  shivering, 
and  aguish  wretches  who  came  off  duty.  The  European  force  at  Chittagong 
waa  fortunately  small,  and  well  housed.  By  the  custom  in  India,  this  class 
of  our  soldiery  take  little  duty  beyond  their  own  lines,  so  that  the  ftital  effects^ 
of  Brigadier-General  Morrison *s  inexperience  fell  alone  on  the  Native  amy. 
Had  not  a  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  those  trifles,  which  constitute  **  tho 

Side  and  pomp  of  glorious  war,*'  aggravated,  if  they  did  not  lead  to  m«re 
tal  consequences  in  Arraean,  minutie  of  this  kind  would  be  unworthy  of 
notice ;  but  in  a  country  where  gc^t  evils  spring  firom  trifling  causes,  it  canifot 
be  waste  of  time  to  set  up  landmarks  for  futurft  guidance. 

One  of  the  regiments  noted  above,  having  600  men  in  hospital,  the  circum- 
stance was  brought  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who, 
in  his  wisdom,  issued  a  reprimand  to  its  European  officers  for  not  keeping  up 
the  spirits  of  their  men ;  whether  this  adverted  to  cause  or  effect,  it  argued  as 
little  thought  for,  as  knowledge  of,  the  Native  soldier.  We  presume  it  was 
at  least  expected  that  these  poor  Hindoos  and  Musulmans,  with  sweet  words, 
would  take  a  portion  of  oomforting  candle  and  panada  from  the  hands  of  their 
Christian  ofBcfers. 
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Brigadier-Greneral  Morrison,  and  iadependentof  either  of  those 
branches  of  the  General  Staff.* 

The  Commissariat  Department  had  not  matured  arrangfements 
for  the  carriage  and  supplies  of  the  army  until  late  in  Jannar j 
1825  ;  the  delay,  therefore,  in  the  march  of  the  Native  corps  des- 
tined to  complete  the  army,  occasioned  by  the  mutiny  at  Bar- 
rackpoor,  was  of  no  account,  however  unhappv  the  effect  of  such 
event  on  the  morals  of  the  Native  soldier,  and  on  the  European 
also  ;  for  when  the  latter  was  arrayed  against  the  former,  the 
cordiality  and  esteem  which  had  till  then  prevailed  between 
them  were  destroyed. 

The  pontoons,  which  were  of  a  very  elaborate  structure,  did 
not  leavie  Calcutta  until  late  in  January ;  they  were  intended 
to  be  equally  adapted  for  land  transport,  and  for  conversion 
into  boats  or  punts  where  pontoons  were  inapplicable.  Much 
ingenuity  and  research  had  been  displayed  by  JMEajor  Schalch  in 
the  construction  of  them ;  but  as  this  officer  wanted  that  portion 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  art  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tical experience,  the  plan  was  altogether  defective,  and  an  ap- 
Saratus  was  producea,  that  trench^  too  largely  on  the  stock  of 
raught  cattle  with  the  army,  which,  when  set  in  motion,  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  troops,  so  that,  as  a  pontoon  train,  it 
was  never  brought  into  use.t  When  the  troops  crossed  the 
Meyhoo,  the  pontoons  were  in  the  rear ;  and  though  they  did, 
we  believe,  reach  the  north  bank  of  this  estuary,  the  tardy 
movements  of  the  army  had  so  outstripped  the  still  more  tortoise- 
like motions  of  the  pontoon  train,  that  it  was  left  on  the  Meyhoo 
unnoticed,  if  not  forgotten.^ 

*  The  precedent  is  one  of  the  worst  tendency  with  regard  to  the  army  in 
general,  and  as  affecting  the  cliiefs  of  two  roost  important  branches  of  the 
staff,  the  Quarter-Master  and  Burveyor-Generals.  The  independence  of 
M^or  Sclialch*8  corps  was  a  measure  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  none  who  were 
alive  to  their  own  reputation,  or  unwilling  to  register  inability  to  preside  over 
departments  at  the  head  of  which  they  were  placed. 

t  Sir  Edward  Paget  had  an  inspection  or  review  of  the  pontoons  before  they 
left  Calcutta,  and  highly  approved  of  their  fitness  for  the  intended  service,— 
thus  sanctioning  the  enormous  outlay  of  nearly  80,000  rupees  for  a  dozen  or 
two  of  machines  too  heavy  to  be  transported  by  land :  pretty  play-things 
enough  for  an  exhibition  on  our  Calcutta  Serpentine,  but  totally  unfit  to  com- 
bat tne  waves  and  corfents  of  an  Arraoan  estaary. 

X  Great  would  be  the  edification  were  some  Gazetteer  to  rise  up  and  com- 
pose a  history  of  inventions,  or  rather,  their  practical  application,  in  India, 
that  land  of  wasteful  economy.  We  might,  after  sncn  an  exposure,  hope 
to  see  the  Indian  army  supplied  with  all  those  collateral  arms  and  equipments 
wUoh  experience  has  introduced  and  perfected  in  Europe.  The  fiite  of  Major 
Sehaleh's  pontoon  train  will  generally  follow  all  attempts  at  improrement 
introduced  on  the  «piir  <i/*<Ae  oceaMi<m  ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  this  lesson, 
instead  of  leading  to  the  gradual  organization  of  a  small  and  efficient  pontoon 
cerps,  may  operate  to  deprive  the  army  for  ever  of  so  essential  an  auxiliary.  It 
required  all  tne  private  influence  of  Major  Schalch  to  introduce  the  experiment ; 
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The  force  placed  under  Brigadier-General  Merrison  wa»  com^ 
posed  as  follows,  viz : — Brigadier-General  Macbean,  his  Mar 
jesty's  54tb  Foot,  second  in  command. 

Cavalry, — ^2d  or  Gardner's  Irregular  Horse,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gardner  commanding. 

Artillery, — From  Bengal,  2  companies  European,  and  2  Na- 
tive ;  Madras,  a  detachment  of  nearly  one  company  of  Euro- 
peans, under  lieutenant-Colonel  Lindsay. 

The  train  consisted  of  two  24-pounder8  iron  carronades  ;  four 
Impounders  brass ;  sixteen  6-pounders  brass ;  ten  5^inch 
howitzers  ;  two  8-inch  mortars  ;  four  5^inch  mortars. 

Pioneers, — Four  companies,  each  nominally  140  men  strong, 
under  Captain  Wilkie ;  8  companies  extra,  or  Pontooneers,  under 
Major  Schalch. 

Infantry, — 1st  Brigade,  his  Majesty's  44th  Foot,  26th  and 
49th  regpiments  Beng^  Native  Infantry,  under  Brigadier  Wil- 
liam Richards,  Honourable  Company's  service.  2d  Brigade, 
his  Majesty's  54th  Foot,  42d  and  62d  regiments  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  under  Brigadier-Colonel  Grant,  his  Majesty's  service. 
6th  Brigade,  10th  and  16th  regiments  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
under  Brigadier  Fair,  Honourable  Company's  service.  1st  and 
2d  battalions  of  Bengal  Light  Infantry,  and  the  Mug  Levy,  not 
brigaded  ;  40th  regiment  &ngal  Native  Infantry  in  occupation 
of  Cheduba  and  Ramree. 

Reserve^  stationed  at  Chittagong,  nnder  Brigadier-General 
M'Kellar  of  his  Majesty's  1st  Foot ;  27th  and  30th  regiments 


end  the  benefit  of  his  labour  will  be  lost  from  a  failure  that  might  have  been 
axpected  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  attempt  was  made.  Another 
little  trick  otwoilkfiU  MOftomy  hinged  on  the  experiment  of  the  pontoon  train. 
The  late  Atyutant-Oeneral  of  the  Bengal  army,  whose  scientific  attainments 
were  at  least  on  a  par  with  his  other  qualifications  for  office,  had  an  instinctive 
horror  of  all  innoTations ;  during  the  reign  of  Lord  Hastings,  whose  expansi  to 
mind  could  extract  grain  from  the  cbaflf  in  which  his  Adjutant-General  lost 
himself,  many  innovations  were  introduced ;  amongst  the  number,  a  corps  of 
Sappers  and  Miners  was  organiaed ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  to  India 
a  soBall  body  of  excellently  trained  Europeans  to  form  a  nucleus  to  this  im- 
portant establishment.  The  A^jutant-General,  it  would  seem,  oould  ill  brook 
such  an  encroachment  on  the  unchangeable  institutions  of  the  Indian  army  \ 
and  as  Lord  Hastings  was  gone,  before  the  birth  of  a  Pontoon  Trafai,  the  eveii^ 
furnished  an  excellent  occasion  for  breaking  up  the  Sapper  stafli;  by  drafting 
the  Europeans,  who  had  been  schooled  under  Colonel  Pasley  in  one  line  of 
their  profession,  into  another  totally  foreign  to  their  habits  1  Off  they  weie 
moved  to  the  Naaf ;  and  when  the  Pontoon  Train  failed,  these  hateful  germs 
of  science  were  equally  neglected  and  forgotten.  When  Sappers,  in  Decern^ 
ber  1825,  became  a  desideratum,  these  men  had  hardly  been  restored  to  their 


now  long  well-trained  soldiers  can  resist  the  rust  of  inaotivity  and  dafV 
neglect. 
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Bengal  Nattre  Infantry,  lit  and  2d  battalion  of  Bengal  OreM* 
diers,  and  one  Provincial  battalion. 

From  tbe  above  detail,  the  effective  force  for  service  in  Arracan, 
exclusive  of  the  Reserve,  cannot  be  estimated  at  lower  than 
12,000  men,  all  arms  included.  The  Reserve,  with  the  dep6ts  at 
Chittagong,  might  amount  to  4,000  men,  but  as  two  of  the 
regiments,  the  27th  and  30th  Native  Infantry,  were  greatly 
rednced  by  sickness,  its  effectual  strength  might  not,  w£en  Ge- 
neral Morrison  took  the  field,  exceed  one  half  that  number. 

To  this  formidable  array  of  land  forces,  a  very  extensive  naval 
co-operation,  under  tbe  direction  of  Commodore  Hayes  of  tbe 
Honourable  Company's  Bombay  Marine,  was  organized  ;  the 
exact  strength  of  tnis  armament  we  have  not  the  means  of  detail* 
ing,  but  it  included  several  of  the  finest  Bombay  cruizers,  armed 
surveying  and  pilot  vessels,  a  number  of  transport  ships,  and  a 
gun-Doat  fiotilla  of  such  extent  as  to  be  formed  into  five  divisions. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  gun-boat  flotilla 
as  an  inapplicable  and  wasteful  project,  when  directed  against 
a  state  utterly  destitute  of  a  marine ;  for  surely  the  war-boats 
in  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Arracan,  will  not  be  allowed  this  dignity. 

The  Government,  finding  it  difficult  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
such  talents  at  its  command  as  Messrs.  Swinton  and  Co.  af- 
forded, embraced  the  alternative  of  looking  to  the  Greneral  for  a 
suitable  substitute.  Never  was  choice  more  unhappy ;  for,  how- 
ever  amiable  Sir  Edward  Paget  might  be  in  private  life,  innate 
in4olence,  combined  with  a  dogged  obstinacy  of  disposition,  un- 
fitted him  for  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  intellect  he  possessed. 
Apparently  incapable  of  mental  exertion,  even  the  dispatch  of 
current  details  was  an  overwhelming  occupation,  from  which 
he  was  said  to  turn  with  disgust.  Sucn  a  character  would  natu- 
rally fall  into  the  hands  of  men  of  an  equally  elevated  dass  , 
and,  in  confirmation  of  the  old  adage,  that  ^  wise  ministers  denote 
wise  princes,'  Sir  Edward  Paget  s  cabinet  consisted  of  Commo- 
dore Hayes,  Sir  S.  F.  Whittinghani,  and  Colonel  Stevenson. 
They  may  all  be  very  honourable  and  wellintentioned  men  ;  in- 
deed, we  can  vouch  this  from  our  knowledge  of  Cpmmodore  Hayes 
and  Colonel  Stevenson ;  with  the  Knight  we  are  not  acquainted, 
though  the  public  voice  attributed  no  small  share  of  the  calami- 
ties that  occurred  during  the  whole  of  this  war  to  his  pernicious 
counsels  and  influence  with  Sir  Edward  Paget.  In  this  divan, 
each  individual  counselled  according  to  his  particular  bias.  The 
Knight,  who  had  written  a  treatise  on  tbe  movements  of  cavalry, 
was  all  for  horse ;  and  that  the  '  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam'  might 
be  equally  maintained,  the  honest  Commodore  saw  safety  and 
success  in  a  marine  :  but,  revenons  d  tious  moutons. 

Jan.  7, 1825.-**-The  whdfi  of  the  troops  forming  the  south-eatt 
division  of  the  army,  having  either  reached  or  drawn  near  to 
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Gtnttagong,    his   Majesty's   44th,  and  62d  regifnent   Native 
Infantry,  marched  for  Coxe's  Bazar,  the  first  point  of  rendez- 

.TOUS. 

10th. — General  Morrison,  with  two  companies  42d  Native  In- 
fantry, moved  with  the  head-qnarters. 

18th. — ^His  Majesty's  54th,  10th  and  l<Hh  regiments  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  embarked  for  CoxeV Bazar;  26th  Native  In- 
fantry marched. 

14th. — ^The  remainder  of  the  force,  including  the  2d  Light 
Infantry,  marched  from  Chittagong.  Coxe's  Bazar  lies  100 
miles  south  from  Chittagong,  luid  40  miles  from  Teak 
Naaf  or  Monffdoo.  January  closed  in  nniting  the  army  and 
its  depots  at  this  point,  and  maturing  arrangements  for  crossing 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Naaf.  In  the  latter  operation, 
the  transports  and  vessels  under  Commodore  Hayes  were  of 
essential  service ;  indeed,  the  line  of  advance  along  the  sea^shore 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  command  the  army  had  of  sea 
transport.*  Utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
roads  through  Arracan  must  have  precluded  General  Morrison 
from  adopting  the  short  line  of  operations  by  a  more  easterly 
or  inland  route,  if  he  had  not  been  more  effectually  deterred 
from  the  state  of  his  commissariat  equipments,  which  barely 
afforded  land  carriage  for  the  camp  equipage  and  stores  of  the 
army,  with  supplies  equal  to  seven  days*  consumption.  The  sea 
therefore  presented  the  only  medium  to  obviate  this  gross  de- 
fect ;  but  the  difficultv  of  an  advance  along  the  windings  of  the 
coast  may  be  imagined,  through  an  uncultivated  country,  backed 
at  no  great  distance  by  high  ridges  of  hills,  pouring  their  tri- 
butary streams  into  the  ocean  at  every  step  of  the  route.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  skill  and  conduct  of  a  commander  must 
not  be  estimated  by  the  distance  traversed,  but  by  the  measures 
resorted  to  in  the  removal  of  obstacles  that  impeae  his  progress. 
When  judged  by  this  rule,  General  Morrison  will  merit  the 
praise  of  having  used  to  the  best  advantage  the  means  placed  at 
*  his  disposal. 

Feb.  7. — ^A  detachment  took  possession  of  Mongdoo  on  the 
1st,  without  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  and  the  army  crossed 
the  Naaf  during  uie  first  half  of  the  month ;  once  established  in 


*  After  the  armv  had  been  smne  weeks  in  possession  of  the  capital,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Quarter  Master  General  ascertained  that  the  Bormese  com- 
municated with  their  frontier  station  of  Mongdoo  on  the  Naaf  bv  a  direct  route 
across  the  hills*  The  road  (called  excellent  by  comparison  with  that  taken  by 
the  armv)  was  traced  from  Arracan  to  Mongdoo ;  though  then  much  overgrown 
by  brushwood  from  disuse,  and  in  some  of  the  passes  steep  and  rugged,  the 
route  was  one  of  military  communication  which  reduced  the  distance  one  half, 
whUe  it  avoided  all  the  watercourses  and  inlets  which  obstruct  the  march  by 
the  sea-shore. 
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Arracan,  the  labour  of  opening  roads  was  Timorously  prosecuted, 
and  by  the  20th  of  the  month  carried  near  the  bank  of  the  Mey- 
hoo,  a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles. 

22d. — ^The  advance,  consisting  of  his  Majesty's  44th,  and  16th 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  and  2d  Bengal  Li^ht  Infantry,  en- 
camped on  the  north  bank  of  the  Meyhoo,  having  made  five 
marches  from  Mongdoo  ;  Mug  boats,  with  the  commissariai  sup- 
plies, entered  that  inlet  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  the  month. 
While  the  army  was  patiently  threading  its  way  towards  the 
Meyhoo,  Commodore  Hayes  pi^ceeded  into  the  Arracan  river, 
and  sailed  up  the  Ooreatung  or  southern  branch  of  the  estuary, 
which  leads  to  the  capital,  and  is  divided  from  the  Meyhoo  by 
several  islands,  with  tide  channeb  between  them,  similar  to  the 
lower  sunderbunds  in  Bengal.  On  the  day  thetidvance  encamped 
on  the  Meyhoo,  the  Commodore,  with  the  Research  and  Vestal 
cruizers,  gun-boats,  &c.  &c.,  having  one  company  of  European 
infantry  on  board,  stood  up  the  Ooreatung,  although  his  presence 
was  urgently  required  on  the  Meyhoo. 

28d. — Having  gained  the  narrow  channel  formed  by  the.Kal- 
labung  and  Changkrain  islands.  Commodore  Hayes  resolved  to 
commence  hostilities  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  stockades  at 
Chamballa,  influenced  by  a  report  that  certain  discontented 
chiefs,  with  their  followers,  desirous  of  joining  the  British,  were 
placed  under  restraint  at  or  near  Chamballa.    Had  the  Com- 
modore not  assigned  this  as  his  reason,  it  would  have  looked  like 
the  sneer  of  enmity ;  for,  independent  of  the  obvious  imprudence 
of  opening  the  campaign  with  no  other  support  from  the  army 
than  one  company  of  infantry,  it  would  not  fail  to  strike  a 
person  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  that  when  disaffected 
chiefs  are  placed  under  surveillance,  an  ontwork,  which  was  the 
key  to  an  extensive  line  of  defence,  was  the  last  station  in  which 
theyvwould  be  placed.  Such  were  not  Commodore  Hayes's  con- 
clusions, and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  stake  the  safety  of  his 
squadron  and  the  credit  of  tne  British  arms  by  an  ill-timed  attack 
on  Chamballa.    As  the  foremost  vessels  approached  the  stock- 
ades, a  fire  was  opened,  in  the  face  of  which,  the  Research^  bear- 
ing the  Commodore's  flag,  and  carryino^  the  heaviest  battery,  was 
gaalantly  laid  within  pistol-shot  of  Chamballa :  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  enemy's  works  was  only  now  discovered  by  the  fire 
opened  from  them.    The  Research  was  naked  and  exposed  on 
every  quarter ;  the  cannonade  was,  however,  persevered  in  for 
two  hours  without  making  the  slightest  impression,  when  the 
ebb-tide  forced  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  with  much  diffi- 
culty ;  several  vessels  grounded,  including  the  Research^  As" 
seergurh^  Asia  Felixy  and  Isabella,    An  enemy  of  any  enter- 
prize  might  have  destroyed  these  vessels  before  they  floated  with 
the  return  of  the  flood ;  the  Burmese,  however,  content  with 
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feilixig  the  attack  on  theil'  stockades,  made  no  effort  to  render 
the  defeat  more  signal. 

It  were  waste  of  time  to  expatiate  on  the  folly  which  could 
prompt  an  attack  on  Chamballa,  the  frtrongfest  point  of  the  lines 
that  defended  Arracan,  and  only  ten  miles  frcmi  that  city. 
Whatever  resonrces  in  men  and  material  the  enemy  possessed 
.  could  reinforce  the  point  attacked,  while  the  army  was  nearly 
thirty  miles  distant,  precluded  from  a  nearer  approach  without 
the  aid  of  naval  co-operation.  Injurious  as  were  the  effects  of 
Commodore  Hayes's  rashness,  the  waste  of  life,*  credit,  and  time, 
were  not  the  only  evils  springing^  from  the  affair  of  Chamballa. 
Greneral  Morrison,  it  is  tielieved,  felt  keenly  the  blunder  com- 
mitted, and  remonstrated  with  the  Commodore,  who,  in  reply,  is 

^  Officers  killed.  Major  Schalch,  Mr.  Rogers,  2d   officer   of  the  Re- 
search,  three  privates  of  his  Majesty's  54th  regiment ;  wounded,  thirty-two. 
Csptaifl  J.  A.  Bchalch  was  -mortally  wounded  towards  the  close  of  the  cannon- 
ade, and  expired  on  the  25th.    In  him  the  seryice  lost  one  of  its  brightest  or- 
aaments,  worthy  of  association  with  the  Lawters  and  Davises  of  the  Indian 
army.    Captain  Schalch  had  proceeded  in  the  Betearek,  from  sickness,  and 
was  rafrtdly  recovering  when  his  career  was  terminated  at  Chamballa.    A 
passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  highly-gifted  and  promising  officer, 
may  at  least  be  pardoned,  though  springing  from  feelings  of  personal  regard. 
WheniCaptain  Schalch  entered  the  army  as  a  Cadet  of  infantry  m  1809,  he  pos- 
sessed no  attainments  to  raise  him  above  his  compeers ;  accident  placed  him 
at  an  ontstation  with  Colonel  Charles  Crawford,  (late  Suryeyer-General,)  and 
Captain  George  Everest  (late  Trigonometrical  Surveyor  of  India).    Colonel 
Crawford  directed  young  Schalch*s  pursuits  to  surveying ;  a  bent  once  given, 
Us  aodve  and  intelligent  mind,  by  application  to  mathematical  studies,  aimed 
at  the  highest  branches  of  the  art.  Assisted  by  Captain  Everest,  (one  of  the  first 
mathematicians  in  India,)  and  encouraged  by  Colonel  Crawford,  in  the  quiet 
retreat  of  Etawah,  Captain  Schalch  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  his  future  ad- 
vancement.   After  employment  in  various  surveys.  Captain  Schalch  became 
Surveyor  to  the  Lottery  Committee,  a  board  for  the  improvement  of  Calcutta. 
While  engaged  in  this  capacity,  the  navigation  which  so  imperfectly  connects 
the  capital  with  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  excited  Captain  Schalch't 
attention ;  various  projects  for  its  improvement  terminated  in  his  appointment 
as  Superintendent  of  canals  and  bridges.    The  breaking  out  of  the  Burmese 
war  closed  the  treasury  to  all  issues  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  Captain  Schalch *8 
services  were  first  directed  to  the  construction  of  lines  for  the  defence  of  Chit- 
tagong,  and  subsequently  to  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  Pioneers  and  Pon- 
tooneers.  On  these  novel  pursuits  Captain  Schalch  entered  with  all  the  ardour 
that  marked  his  character ;  unacquainted  with  the  practical  application  of  pon- 
toons, and  with  all  the  details  of  actual  warfiire,  he  sought,  in  the  resources  of 
Ids  own  mind,  and  in  treatises  within  reach,  for  information  to  guide  his 
labours :  experience  alone  was  wanting,  but  this  he  was  in  the  liigh  road  to 
attain,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  devotion,  ardour,  and  intense  appli- 
cation of  this  highly-gifted  officer,  doubt  not  that,  as  a  field  engineer,  or 
4ihiart6r>Master-GeDeral,  CaptaUi  Schalch  would  have  attained  the  elevated 
rank  previously  acquired  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  some  of  the  most  scientific 
brancDes  of  the  military  profession.    With  such  qualifications  and  indication 
of  fiur  higher  attainments,  fell  ingloriously,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years, 
Ckiptain  J.  A.  Schalch,  29th  regtment  Native  Iniiemtry.  While  the  public  may 
Itment  the  loss  of  uteftil  talent,  there  are  others  who  feel  most  poignantly 
thai  in  the  grave  of  John  Schalch  is  laid  the  warm-hearted  friend  and  tha 
kindest  of  relatives. 
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dtated  to  have  supported  his  independence  bj  denying  the  right 
of  the  General  to  interfere  with  his  arrangement,  and  refusing 
to  report  his  operations  to  the  military  authority :  the  ease  was, 
it  is  understood,  referred  to  Government ;  but  Commodore  Hayes 
is  supposed  to  have  discovered  his  error,  and  changed  iiis  tone 
towards  General  Morrison  before  a  decision  could  be  received. 

Immediately  after  the  repulse  at  Chamballa,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  flotOla  proceeded  to  Meyhoo,  leaving  the  heavy 
squadron  in  the  Ooreatung  estuary,  where  it  was  Judiciously 
employed  in  keeping  open  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and 
in  oriving  the  enemy  from  isolated  stockades,  which  obstructed 
a  free  entrance. 

Feb.  26th. — Brigadier  General  Macbeau,  with  his  Majesty's 
54th,  and  part  of  the  5th  Rrio^ade,  under  Brigadier  Fair,  were 
crossed  over  the  Meyhoo  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Ooreatung, 
where  an  encampment  was  established;  the  naval  force  co- 
operating for  its  defence. 

March  8d. — ^The  Artillery,  his  Majesty's  44th,  and  a'  wing 
of  the  2d  Light  Infantry,  joined  General  Macbeaa. 

4th. — General  Morrison,  with  the  head-quarters,  joined  the 
advance,  and  fixed  his  principal  camp  at  Keykraindong,  while 
another,  with  the  artillery,  was  established  on  the  nearest  point 
of  the  island  of  Changkrain. 

6th.*-Brigadier  W.  Richards,  with  the  rear  division,  reached 
the  Meyhoo ;  the  1st  Light  Infantry  battalion,  which  had  left 
ChittagDug  on  the  1st  inst.,  being  the  only  corps  to  come  up. 

7th.— The  42d  Native  Infantry,  a  wing  of  the  2d  Light  Infan- 
try, and  part  of  the  16th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  crossed  from 
the  Meyhoo  to  Keykraindong ;  a  part  of  the  cavalry  ferried  to 
Oondaing,  4  point  of  the  nearest  island,  whence  they  marehed 
to  the  Ooreatung  river. 

ITth.-^Great  exertions  completed  the  transport  of  the  army, 
including  its  draught  cattle,  from  the  camp  at  Meyhoo  Moo 
to  Keykraindong.  Much  heavy  baggage  was  left  on  the  Mey- 
hoo, protected  by  a  force  formed  of  a  company  drawn  from  each 
corps.  The  operation  of  crossing  an  army  over  two  estu- 
wesp  and  an  intermediate  sunderbund  passa^^e  of  fifteen  miles, 
between  islands,  forming  altogether  a  navigation  of  three  tides^ 
was  an  arduous  undertaking,  in  which  the  naval  armament  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  and  activity.  The  gun-boats  here 
became  very  useful,  and  would  have  been  stUl  more  so,  had 
their  equipment  been  solely  directed  to  transport,  instead  of 
incumbering  them  with  ordnance  that  was  never  required. 

21st. — A  reconnoissance,  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Thompson, 
the  field-engineer,  was  pushed  forward  about  seven  miles  to  tha 
village  ef  ra^doo,  at  the  foot  of  a  pass  leading  through  a  ridge 
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of  hills  of  the  same  name.  For  the  first  time,  the  enemy  ea* 
changed  shot  with  our  troops,  opening  a  desultory  fiie  when 
favoured  hy  jungle  ox  heights ;  but  the  party  of  two  hundred 
men,  includiug  thirty  Europeans,  return^  without  loss. 

24th. — ^Arrans^ments  for  an  advance  on  Arracan  being  ma- 
tured, General  Morrison,  with  the  2d  Brigade,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion at  Chabatubeon^,  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy's  advanced 
force,  which  occupied  the  Pahdoo  hills.  Brigadier  (reneral  Mac- 
bean,  with  the  5th  Brigade,  was  to  move  from  Keykraindong  as 
soon  as  the  Commissariat  could  supply  cattle ;  that  camp  would 
then  be  left  under  a  field-officer,  with  one  company  from  each 
corps,  and  a  rissala  of  cavalry.  Thus  far  the  Burmese  had  made 
no  efforts  to  impede  General  Morrison's  movements, — a  want  of 
energy  and  foresight  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  point  on  which  the  gathering  storm  would 
burst.  While  actively  removing  the  scene  of  operations  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Ooreatung  estuary,  a  strong  force 
was  retained  on  the  Meyhoo,  and  Uie  squadron  continued  to 
threaten  the  intermediate  works  at  Chamballa ;  so  that  a  more 
enlightened  enemy  might  have  been  bewildered  ;  it  mnst,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that  the  Burmese  in  Arracan  never  sup- 
ported their  reputation,  or  emulated  their  countrymen  engaged 
in  Pegu.  General  Morrison's  judicious  arrangements  and 
caution  left  little  to  chance ;  the  ultimate  approach  to  the  ca- 
pital from  the  south-west,  by  an  army  invading  from  the 
north,  turned  the  strong  lines  of  defence  which  had  been  pre- 
pared to  cover  the  city  on  the  north  and  west,  the  expected 
points  of  attack. 

26th. — ^Bridges  of  boats,  &c.  were  thrown  over  the  Chabntta 
and  Wabrang  rivers.  The  flotilla  under  Commodore  Hayes  was 
disposed  to  favour  the  projected  advance ;  one  division  occupied 
the  Chamballa  reach  to  the  north-east,  and  strengthened  the 
posts  on  Changkrain  Island  ;  a  second  division  lay  to  the  south 
of  that  island,  supporting  the  camp  at  Keykraindong ;  a  third 
division  was  to  advance  in  commumcation  with  the  left  column 
of  attack,  and  the  reserve  of  two  divisions  of  die  e^n-boat  flotilla, 
with  the  vessels  laden  with  stores,  commissariat  supplies,  Stc,<, 
was  to  follow  and  join  the  army  as  near  the  capital  as  prac- 
ticable. 

26th. — ^The  armv,  furnished  with  (wo  days  supplies,  at  day- 
break filed  across  the  Wabrung*,  and  was  t£^n  formed  into  four 
columns,  viz. : — Right,  Brigadier  Grant,  one  twelve  luid  two 
six-pounders,  one  company  of  Pioneers,  one  company  2d  Light 
Infantry,  and  the  2d  Brigade. — Centre,  Brigadier  W.  Richards, 
two  twelve-pounders,  and  two  howitzers,  one  company  of  Pio- 
neers, two  companies  2d  Lifi^ht  Infantry,  and  the  1st  Brigade^ 
—Left,   Major  Leslie,  his  Majesty's  54th,  one  division  gun* 
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i>oat  HotiUa,  two  companies  of  Mw  Pioneers,  two  companies  his 
Majesty's  54th,  two  companies  ad  Li^ht  Infantrv,  and  rifle  com- 
pany of  the  Muff  Levy.  Reserre,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker, 
his  Majesty's  54th,  one  twelve  and  two  six-pounders,  four  com- 
panies of  jPioneers,  cavalry,  three  companies  his  Majesty's 
54kh,  and  five  companies  of  Native  Infantry. 

The  right  and  centre  columns  moved  on  the  passes  leading 
through  the  Pahdoo  hills ;  the  left  in  the  ^n-boats,  under 
Captain  Crawford,  Honorable  Comnan^'s  Manne,  up  the  river, 
but  the  shallows  soon  compelled  Major  Leslie  to  disembark, 
and  attempt  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Burmah  position  by  the 
river  bank.  The  Debt  Infantry  of  the  centre  column,  in  about 
an  hour,  gained  ana  carried  the  slight  intrenchments  on  the 
Pahdoo  ridge,  and  cleared  the  summits  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
advance  of  artillery  to  their  stockade,  the  enemy  retired  to  a 
superior  ridge.  Major  Leslie's  route  being  obstructed,  his 
column  ioined  the  centre,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Grena- 
diers of  his  Majesty's  44th,  and  49th  Native  Infantry,  the  enemy 
gave  up  the  principal  pass,  through  which,  by  slightly  retro- 
grading, the  several  columns  filed. 

On  clearing  the  pass,  the  front  presented  an  extensive  level 
track,  intersected  by  tide-streams,  and  overrun  with  jungles  ;  the 
advance  was  continued  to  the  Jeejah  Nala,  across  which  Lieut.- 
Colonel  T.  P.  Smith,  with  a  few  companies  40th  Native  Infantry, 
was  pushed ;  the  Burmese  now  approached  Lieutnant-Colonel 
Smith  in  great  force,  supported  by  cavalry ;  the  ebb  admitted 
the  army  to  cross  the  Jeejah,  but  the  columns  had  barely  time 
to  debouche  from  the  fords,  when  the  Burmese  hurried  back 
to  theit  lines  at  Mehattee.  It  was  2  p.m.,  when  a  bivouac 
was  ordered  by  General  Morrison ;  the  troops  had  been  in  mo- 
tion since  day-break,  the  artillery  and  reserve,  from  the  ob- 
stacles which  impeded  their  progress,  were  not  in  position  until 
midnififht.  By  this  day's  operations,  the  army,  with  the  loss 
of  on^  sixteen  men  wounded,  had  driven  the  enemy  seven 
miles  nearer  their  capital,  over  a  very  intricate  and  difficult 
country ;  but  the  resistance  experienced,  and  the  slight  field- 
works,  are  unworthy  of  mention  as  obstacles.  The  Burmese 
having  no  longer  room  to  doubt  the  point  of  attack,  evacuated 
their  stockades  and  works  at  Chamballa,  and  opened  that  route 
for  the  further  advance  of  the  flotilla  towards  Arracan ;  the 
divisions  left  near  Keykraindong  now  joined  the  division  in  the 
Chamballa  reach. 

27th. — Major  Carter,  with  three  companies  of  his  Majesty's 
44th  and  the  Light  Company  his  Majesty's  54th,  drove  the  eneYny 
from  a  small  hill  in  front  of  their  lines ;  while  the  columns 
moved  towards  the  Mehattee  river,  which  now  separated  them 
from  the  enemy,  who  appeared  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage. 
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The  river  was  not  fordable  until  lorn  water ;  the  banks  steep 
and  scarped ;  stakes,  anti  an  intrencbment  alongf  the  opposite 
mar^n,  covered  the  Burmese  lines,  and  cm  the  extreme  flanks, 
epaiuments  were  thrown  up  to  prevent  enfilade.  In  the  rear 
01  this  position,  rose  several  conical  heig^s,  surmounted  by 
temples  of  Guadma,  all  apparently  occupied  as  points  of 
defence. 

On  the  advance  of  the  British,  the  enemy  opened  a  fire  alongf 
his  whole  front ;  a  battery  of  four  twelve,  and  two  six-pounders, 
with  two  five  and  a  half-inch  howitzers,  placed  on  the  height  oc- 
cupied by  Major  Carter,  had  great  effect.  During'  these  prepa- 
rations, a  body,  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  men,  appeared  on 
die  right  flank,  but  ^tired  altogether  from  the  field  when  the 
1st  wigade  made  a  demonstration  of  attack ;  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  late  garrison  of  Chamballa. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  of  the  tide  opened  the  fords,  the  2d  Bri- 
•  gade  attacked  the  left;  the  1st  Brigade,  with  two  rissdas  of 
cavalry,  the  centre;  followed  by  the  artillery,  reserve,  &c. 
The  2d  Brigade  had  no  sooner  entered  the  bed  ol  the  river,  than 
the  enemy  broke  up  and  retired  from  his  position ;  a  body  of 
cavalry  wa^  pushed  across  the  Mehattee  on  the  extreme  right, 
in  time  to  press  the  rear,  and  save  the  bridges  of  communica- 
tion on  the  line  of  retreat.  The  steep  banl^  and  slimy  bed  of 
the  Mehattee,  rendered  the  passage  ot  the  army  a  tedious  ope- 
ration, but,  in  two  hours  from  the  advance  on  the  works,  the 
troops  were  in  full  possession  of  the  lines  of  Mehattee,  at  the 
expense  of  one  man  killed,  and  sixty  wounded. 

28th. — Brigadier-General  Macbean,  with  the  5th  Brigade 
and  stores,  had  been  gfreatly  delayed  on  his  march  from  Keykrain- 
dong,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  carriage  cattle ;  the  head  of  his 
column,  however,  appeared  while  the  array  was  yesterday 
forcing  the  Mehattee,  and  the  whole  body  joined  this  morning. 
To-day  a  halt  was  made  to  establish  communications  with  the 
rear,  and  to  enable  the  flotilla  under  Commodore  Hayes  to 
bring  up  the  supplies  and  heavy  stores  ;  both  objects  were  at- 
tained by  the  evening,  and  a  partial  reconnoissance  of  the  new 
position  taken  up  by  the  enemy  was  attempted. 

29th. — A  heavy  fog  delayed  the  movements  of  the  array, 
while  it  concealed  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  position  to 
be  assailed ;  the  advance  lay  through  broken  ground,  inter- 
spersed with  hills,  until  the  troops  debouched  into  a  valley  run- 
nmg  parallel  with  a  range  of  wavy  hills  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  march.  This  range  was  occupied  by  the  Burmese  array 
to  defend  the  capital.  The  valley  along  the  bas*e  of  the  hills 
(which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  five 
imttdred  feet)  was  completely  commanded,  and  no  where  pre- 
sented a  width  sufficient  to  place  Xh%  assailants  without  range 
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of  fire.  The  slope  rising'  from  the  yalley  was  partially  scarped, 
the  defiles  and  approacnes  near  the  base  ohstnicted  by  abattis ; 
at  a  dip  in  the  rangce  lay  a  road  or  pass  to  the  city  of  Arracan« 
So  defective  was  General  Morrison's  information,  that  the  ndg^e 
about  to  be  assailed  was  estimated  at  ^ye  miles  distance  from 
the  capital,  instead  of  which,  the  city  of  Arracan  was  found 
to  be  under  the  opposite  or  northern  face  of  the  heights. 

The  pass  was  defended  by  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  or  three  thomsand  men ;  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  in 
position,  estimated  at  eight  or  nine  thousand  men,  was  collected 
for  the  great  struggle.  General  Macbean,  who  conducted  the 
advance,  halted  the  head  of  his  column  under  cover  of  a  tank 
or  reservoir,  and  from  that  point  directed  a  precipitate  attack 
on  the  gorge  and  heights  which  form  the  pass,  covering  the  at- 
tacking' body  with  four  pieces  of  artillery.  The  light  company 
of  his  Majesty's  54th,  six  companies  of  the  2d  Light  Infantry, 
and  the  rifle  company  of  the  MW  Levy,  supported  by  six  com* 
panics  of  the  16th  Madras  Native  infantry,  composed  the  attack- 
ing force  under  Major  Kemm,  who  directed  his  assault  on  the 
heights  and  works  which  commanded  the  pass.  The  attack 
failed,  after  the  display  of  great  personal  exertion  by  Major 
Kemm,  who  was  gallantly  supported  by  his  troops  :  the  column 
was  forced  to  retire,  leaving  on  the  ground  the  artillery,  which 
had  been  pushed  forward  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  enemy's 
fire  was  too  heavy  to  admit  the  removal  of  the  guns  and  many 
of  the  wounded  for  several  hours,  thougii  they  were  ultimately 
brought  off,  in  doing  which,  numerous  instances  of  personal 
devotion  and  gallantry  were  displayed.*  The  troops  appear  to 
have  done  their  utmost  throughout  the  day,  the  Natives  emulat- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  European  comrades  ;  indeed,  a  havildar 
of  Native  Light  Infantry  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of 
both  ofllcers  and  men,  by  the  lead  he  took  in  the  assault. 

General  Morrison  had  incautiously  fallen  on  the  strongest 

Joint  of  the  enemy's  lines  ;  on  the  defences  of  the  pass,  strong 
y  nature,  the  Burmese  had  exercised  considerable  labour  and 
skill ;  during  the  assault,  an  ineffectual  fire  was  opened  on 
other  parts  of  the  heights,  and  not  entirely  discontinued  until 
the  close  of  the  day.  A  camp  was  marked  out  for  the  army 
after  the  failure  ;  the  loss  sustained  on  this  day,  was  fifty-one 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded  ;  amongst 
the  former,  a  very  gallant  officer  of  the  Madras  army.  Captain 
Ffrench,  16th  Native  Infantry  ;  and,  amongst  tiie  latter.  Major 
Kemm,  50th  Bengal  Native  Inmntry,  who  commanded  the  assault. 
30th. — ^EmpToyed  in  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's 

*  A  man  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  of  the  name  of  Volkers,  received  a 
medal  from  the  officers  of  the  16th  Madras  Natire  Infantry,  as  a  reward  for 
his  gallantry  in  bringing  off  a  distinguished  Native  soldier  of  that  eorps , 
Tifio  had  fallen  in  the  contest. 
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position,  and  in  preparations  for  a  battery  of  tn^o  twenty-foar, 
and  fonr  tweWe-ponnders,  with  two  fi^e  and  a  half-inch  howit- 
zers, to  open  on  the  pass.  Broke  g'round  at  half-past  seven, 
P.M.,  and  at  three  the  next  morning,  Lieutenant  Thompson  had 
completed  the  battery.    Loss,  two  men  wounded. 

81st. — ^The  battery  opened  at  day-lieht,  and  continued  a 
heavy  cannonade  throughout  the  day,  without  entirely  silencing 
the  enemy's  fire.  During*  these  demonstrations  against  the 
pass.  Lieutenant  Wroughton,  of  the  Quarter-Master-General's 
Department,  had  been  employed  to  trace  a  route  to  the  height 
forming  the  extreme  right  of  the  Burmese  position,  which, 
bein^  difficult  of  access,  was  observed  to  be  defended  by  a  weak 
garrison,  compared  vrith  other  parts  of  the  ridge.  The  dismay 
occasioned  by  the  failure  on  tne  pass,  induced  General  Mor- 
rison to  agitate,  in  a  council  of  war,  the  question  of  future 
operations :  the  point  of  attack  being*  named,  the  General  asked 
who  would  undertake  to  conduct  £e  enterprise  !  Brigadier 
W.  Richards,  H.C.S.,  tendered  his  services,  which  were  thank- 
fully accepted;  and  to  this  officer,  experienced  in  mountain 
warfare,  the  direction  of  this  important  movement  was  intrusted. 
At  8,  P.M.,  Brigadier  Richaras  marched  with  80  dismounted 
troopers,  40  pioneers,  six  companies  of  his  Majesty's  44th,  80  sea- 
men, three  companies  of  the  26th,  and  three  of  the  49th  N.  I. 
The  advance  was  led  by  the  dismounted  troopers,  two  companies 
of  his  Majesty's  44th,  Major  Carter,  and  the  grenadiers  of 
the  56th  Native  Infantry.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  three  hours, 
the  point  of  attack  was  gained,  when  the  enemy  opened  a  hasty 
and  ineffectual  fire ;  this  was  answe^red  by  a  rapid  advance  on 
the  stockade,  which  Brigadier  Richards  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  without  firmg  a  shot,  or  losing  a  man.    At  half- 

Sast  eleven,  a.m.,  a  signal  rocket  was  discharged,  and  the 
rums  struck  up  to  announce  to  General  Morrison  the  success 
of  the  attack.  The  position  thus  easily  won,  was  four  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  elevation.  The  Brigadier  soon  placed  his  ac- 
quisition in  the  best  state  of  defence  that  time  and  his  means 
afforded,  while  Lieutenant  Wroughton,  who  had  so  skilfully 
conducted  the  force,  returned  to  report  the  result  to  the  Ge- 
neral, who  forthwith  detached  the  residue  of  the  1st  Brigade, 
and  two  six-pounders,  to  Brigadier  Richards 's  support.  So 
rugged  was  the  nature  of  the  ascent,  that  the  elephants  with 
the  guns  were  six  hours  in  gaining  the  stockade. 

April  1st. — ^The  enemy,  as  the  day  dawned,  opened  a  fire  on 
Brigiidier  Richards's  post  upon  the  nearest  summit,  which  was 
silenced  as  soon  as  the  six-pounders  could  be  got  up,  when  a  suc- 
cessful assault  immediately  followed,  and  continued  along  the 
ridge  tpwards  the  pass,  the  Burmese  making  little  resistance. 
General  Morrison,  at  the  same  time,  directed  Brigadier-General 
Hacbeanto  attack  the  pass,  but  this  officer  met  with  no  opposi- 
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lion,  as  the  whole  position  had  been  turned  by  Brigadier  Rich- 
ards's  success.  The  enemy  abandoned  the  line  of  heists,  and  fled 
in  fifreat  consternation,  leaving  to  the  victors  the  city  of  Arracan, 
and  with  it  the  peacefnl  occupation  of  the  entire  province.  The 
Burmese  army  was  so  dispirited  by  this  leverse,  that  it  broke, 
and  hastily  retired  across  the  mountains  into  Ava.  General 
Morrison  was  not  prepared,  it  would  seem,  for  such  a  flood  of 
success,  as  no  arrangpements  were  matured  to  follow  up  and 
harass  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

April  2d. — ^A  small  force  moved  and  returned  the  second  day ; 
though  it  inflicted  no  loss  on  the  Burmese,  it  hastened  their 
movements,  and  captured  stores  and  several  elephants  which  had 
.  been  abandoned  by  the  fugitives.  It  was  reported  that  the  wild 
hill  tribes  exacted  on  this  occasion  a  severe  retribution  for  suf- 
ferings imposed  on  them  by  the  Burmese ;  there  is  reason  to 
believe  sucn  reports  are  exaggerated,  and  that  the  enemy's  suf- 
ferings were  cniefly  from  privation  and  fatis>ue,  in  a  flight 
through  a  wild  and  barren  track  without  supplies. 

The  city  of  Arracan,  which  comprises  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain four  hundrea  and  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  and  about 
eighteen  thousand  houses.  Of  these  last,  one  half  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire ;  but  in  sixteen  days,  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants  had  returned  to  their  houses,  and  the  city  was 
again  enlivened  by  the  peaceful  occupations  and  busy  hum  of 
men.  Greneral  Morrison  preserved  strict  discipline  in  his  army, 
aiui  sanctioned  neither  invasion  of  private  property,  nor  the 
destruction  of  religfious  edifices,  to  gratify  a  craving  for  prize- 
monev.  In  this  resnect,  the  Arracan  Commander,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  is  placea  in  strong  contrast  with  the  conqueror  of 
Pegfu. 

13th. — ^An  officer  of  the  Quarter-Master-General's  Depart- 
ment having  traced,  for  twenty-two  miles  from  Arracan  the  route 
by  which  the  Burmese  retired,  reported  that  it  lay  by  narrow 
pathways,  over  a  rugged  and  difficult  country ;  eleven  ridges  of 
nills  and  as  many  streams  being  crossed  in  tnat  short  distance. 

16th. — The  flotilla  of  thirty  gun -boats,  with  nine  armed  ves- 
sels and  transports,  sailed  for  Cheduba  and  Ramree.  Brigadier 
General  Macbean  and  Brieudier  Fair,  with  four  g^uns,  600  Euro- 

Seans  from  his  Majesty's  6th  and  64th  Foot,  with  the  16th  Ma- 
ras  Native  Infantry,  750  strong,  were  embarked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  with  the  troops  already  at  Cheduba  for  the 
reduction  of  Ramree,  Sandoway,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
province  of  Arracan;  these  ends  were  accomplished  without 
farther  hostilities,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  tro<^s  soon  re- 
turned to  Arracan.  At  this  period,  all  objects  embraced  in  the 
original  formation  of  General  Morrison's  army,  beyond  the  con- 
quest of  Arracan,  were  relinqubhed  for  the  season.     The 
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ignorance  that  prerailed  reff  arding  the  rootes  leading  from  Arra- 
can  to  Pegu  and  Ava,  would  have  precluded  a  rational  plan  for 
prosecuting*  operations,  had  the  season  and  an  efficient  commis- 
sariat admitted  of  a  distant  inland  movement.  General  Morrison 
now  resolved  to  canton  his  aimy,  for  the  ensuing  rains,  round 
the  citj  of  Arracan. 

May  1 2th. — The  only  movement  to  record  was  commenced  on 
this  date,  when  a  light  force  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  N.  Bucke, 
26th  Native  Infantry,  was  detached  to  Talak,  to  explore  a  route 
from  thence  across  tne  mountains  to  Ava ;  the  light  coinpanies  of 
his  Majesty's  44th  and  54th,  and  16th  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
with  three  companies  of  the  2d  Light  Infantry,  were  embarked 
for  Talak,  arrived  on  the  18th,  and  joined  the  camp  equipage, 
supplies,  and  cattle,  that  had  proceeied  by  land  from  Arracan. 
Tfldak  was  a  deserted  place  which  never  possessed  the  means  of 
defence,  though  the  vestiges  of  works  to  protect  the  landing- 
place  were  observable. 

19th. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Bucke  moved  with  his  camp  equi- 
page, &c.  on  twenty- two  elephants,  and  proceeded  in  four 
marches  to  Akown,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-seven  miles. 

24th. — ^The  force  was  retired,  and  reached  Talak  by  the  stages 
advancea. 

28th. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Bncke  embarked  his  troops,  and 
on  the  1st  June  rejoined  the  head -quarters  at  Arracan. 

The  route  from  Talak  to  Akown  is  described  as  rugged  and 
difficult ;  the  first  march  ascended  a  range  of  hills  of  1200  feet 
elevation  ;  the  next  ran  over  wavy  ground  ;  the  third  crossed 
several  ridges  of  considerable  height ;  and  the  last  to  Ako^jvn  lay 
over  steep  ridges  and  broken  ground ;  the  rate  of  march  did  not 
on  an  average  exceed  one  mile  and  a  half  per  hoar.  No  enemy 
was  seen  during  this  excursion,  though  it  was  evident  the  move- 
ment was  closeTv  watched  ;  most  prooably  by  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  At  Akown,  the  remains  of  fires,  8cc.  clearly  indicated 
the  vicinity  of  a  number  of  men  ;  the  retreat,  however,  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  increasing  wildness  of  the  country,  in  which  no 
sort  of  supply  was  obtainable ;  by  the  jaded  state  of  the  cattle, 
and  by  the  weakness  of  the  men  from  exertion  and  fatigue  at  so 
advanced  a  season.  On  the  passage  from  Talak  to  Arracan  the 
troops  snflered  from  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  before  they  regained 
cantonment,  sickness  became  extensive  and  alarming.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bucke  himself  lingered  in  a  weak  and  debilitated 
state  until  he  reached  Calcutta,  where  he  expired  on  the  8th 
Aogvst  following. 

We  have  now  traced  the  military  operations  of  General 
Morrison  to  their  close ;  two  valuable  months  were  consumed 
in  conducting  the  army  by  a  route  of  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  frontier  of  the  capital,  but  it  is  understood  he  was  restricted 
ky  kin  inetructioruf  nrom  separating  his  forces ;  a  chilling  and 
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unwise  policy,  which,  in  the  prevention  of  ima^nary  evil, 
cramps  the  display  of  energy  and  talent,  while  it  exhausts 
zeal  in  idle  precautions,  instead  of  cherishing  a  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  activity  in  officers  selected  to  command.  It  was 
thus  that  the  zeal  and  energy  of  General  Sbuldham  was  para- 
lyzed in  Cachar,  and  if  Brigadier  Morrison  escaped  a  similar 
fate,  it  was  because  a  greater,  facility  of  transport  neutralized 
in  some  degree  the  trammels  imposed  by  Sir  £.  Paget's  in- 
structions. General  Morrison  had  to  feel  his  way  at  every 
step,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  the  construction  of  bridfges,  roads, 
and  crossing  over  ferries  ;  independent  of  these  natural  im- 
pediments, the  prominent  feature  in  General  Morrison's  mea- 
sures was  caution.  Confining  a  view  to  the  ulterior  distinction 
of  this  army  for  the  invasion  of  Ava  or  Pegu,  a  small  spice  of 
dash  and  enterprise  was  desirable  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Arracan  in  less  time ;  but  when  the  want  of  resources  for  a 
march  across  the  mountains  to  Ava  be  taken  into  account,  the 
caution  displayed,  and  small  loss  (thirty-two  killed,^  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  wounded)  at  which  victory  was  purchased, 
give  to  General  Morrison's  operations  a  character  for  prudence 
and  foresight,  creditable  and  praiseworthy.  It  was  morally 
impracticaole,  with  defective  information,  and  a  defective  com- 
missariat, to  extend  the  operations  beyond  Arracan  ;  a  sacrifice 
of  time,  therefore,  which  assured  the  easy  conquest  of  that 
province,  was  judiciously  made. 

The  conduct  of  the  troops,  in  endurance  of  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion, and  in  the  hour  of  action,  supported  the  credit  of  our  arms. 
General  Morrison  was  not  sparing  in  the  issue  of  orders  on  the 
general  merits  of  his  army ;  but,  in  the  particular  enumeration 
of  individual  merit,  the  silence  observed  towards  Major  Kemro. 
after  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  29th  of  March,  and 
the  slight  notice  taken  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered  by 
Brigadier  William  Richards,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the 
eulogium  passed  on  the  services  of  Brigadier-General  Macbean, 
would  argue  a  partiality  in  his  Majesty  s  ofiSicers  as  discreditable 
to  General  Morrison  as  it  was  unjust  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned.! 

[We  reserve  the  continuation  of  this  subject,  and  a  detail  of 
th«  measureB  pursned  for  the  occupation  of  Arracan,  for  a  future 
Number.] 

*  Names  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  in  Arracan. — Killed,  Captain 
Ffrench,  16th  Madras  Infantry.  \V  ounded,  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster 
Seward  Hkb  Madras  Native  Infantry,  Lieut.  Clark,  Major  Kemm,  Com.  of 
Light  Battalion,  Captain  Evanson,  his  Majesty's  54tli,  Captaio  Pihon, 
Pioneers,  Lieutenant  Rutherford,  Ac(jutant,  Light  Battalion,  and  Captain 
Maltby  of  the  same  corps. 

t  The  Goverment  General  Orders  of  the  11  th  April  1826,  oatbe  terminatien 
of  the  war,  m  doing  justice  to  Brigadier  William  Richards,  have  gone  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  overlooked  the  merits  of  General  Monison,  the 
€ommander-in*Chief  of  the  army. 
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LICENSERS  OF  THE  PRES?. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  September  0,  1896. 

I  OBSERVE  that  Blackstone  as  quoted,  in  page  444,  (vol.x.)  refers 
to  the  period  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  *  the  act  of  licens- 
ing the  press  had  expired.'  The  late  Earl  Stanhope  in  his  ^  Rights 
of  Juries  defended,'  (1792)  p.  65,  has  preserved  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  that  act  was  to  be  administered. 

^  Law  books  were  to  he  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  by 
one  of  the  Chief  Justices,  or  by  the  Chief  Baron. 

*  Books  of  history,  or  books  concerning  state  affairs,  were  to  be 
licensed  by  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

*  Books  concerning  heraldry  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  Earl 
Marshal. 

*  And  all  other  books,  that  is  to  say,  all  novels,  romances  and 
fairy  tales,  and  all  books  about  philosophy,  mathematics,  physic, 
divinity,  or  love,  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being ; 
the  framers  of  this  curious  Act  of  Parliament,  no  doubt,  supposing 
that  those  right  reverend  prelates  were,  of  all  the  men  in  the  king- 
dom, the  most  conversant  with  all  these  subjects.' 

The  prelates,  however,  delegated  the  authority  to  their  chaplains. 
These  contented  themselves,  generally,  with  a  simple  imprimatur  ; 
though  I  have  now  before  me  a  singular  exception,  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Boyle,  who  had  occasion  to  ask  permission  of  an  arch- 
bishop's chaplain  to  publish  one  of  his  works.  The  chaplain,  as 
if  justly  ashamed  of  such  an  application,  has  thus  happily  converted 
his  legal  permission  into  a  well-merited  encomium. 

*  Imprimatur. 

*  Hie  I^ber,  qui  inscribitur  Occasional  RefiectUms^  &c.,  quern 
<  censeo  reliquis  ab  eodem  CI.  Autore  Scriptis  (neque ;  enim  quicquam 
*  majus  de  eo  dicere  possum,  nei  minus  debeo)  nequaquum  cedree.^ 

*  Tho.  Cook.  Reverend,  in  Christo  Patri  ac  Dom  Dom 

*  Oilberto  Cant.  Archiepisc.  Sacellanos  Domes- 

*  ticus.' 

Arbopaoiticus. 
Ex  mdU  LambeUimiU,  FHf.  1, 166i. 


*  Let  thii  book,  entitled  *  Occuional  Reflections,*  be  printed.  I  tbiok  U 
not  inferior  to  tbe  otber  writingt  of  the  same  Ulastrions  author^  nor  can  I 
■ay  more  of  it,  nor  ongbt  I  to  say  less. 
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AFAR    IN    THE     DESERT.* 

Bi/  Thonuu  Pringle^  Etq. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  loTe  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o*ercftst, 

And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past ; 

And  the  eye  is  sufi^sed  with  regretful  tears, 

From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years ; 

And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled. 

Flit  over  the  brain,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ; 

Bright  visions  of  glory,  that  yanish'd  too  soon, — 

Day  dreams  that  departed  efb  manhood's  noon, — 

Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft, — 

Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left, — 

And  my  Native  Land  1  whose  magical  name 

Thrills  to  my  heart  like  electric  flame, — 

The  home  of  my  childhood,  the  haunts  of  my  prime, — 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time. 

When  the  feelings  were  young,  and  the  world  y^ua  new, 

Like  the  ftresh  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  view  I 

All— all  DOW  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone  I 

And  I — a  lone  exile,  remember'd  of  none ; 

My  high  aims  abandoo'd,  and  good  acts — undone, — 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun, — 

With  that  sadness  of  heart,  which  no  stranger  may  sean, 

I  fly  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  bush-boy  alone  by  my  Mde : 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  llfiB, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife, — 
The  proud  man*s  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear. 
And  the  scomer's  langh^  and  the  sufferer's  tear, — 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  folly, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy ; 
When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high. 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh — 
Oh,  then, — it  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride, 
Afar  in  the  Desert  alone  to  ride  ! 


*  From  the  *  South  African  Journal,*  No.  IL,  a  periodical  work  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Pringle  at  the  Cape,  but  supprei>sed  before  it  reached  a  third 
Number,  in  consequence  of  the  censorship  assumed  by  the  Colonial  Oo«> 
vernment. 
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Afar  in  the  Desett, 

There  is  rapture  to  Tault  on  the  champing  steed. 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand, 
(The  only  law  of  the  Desert  land,) 
But  'tis  not  the  innocent  to  destroy. 
For  I  hate  the  huntsman's  sarage  joy. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
Away — away  f^om  the  dwellings  of  men, 
By  the  wild  deer's  haunt  and  the  buffklo's  glen ; 
By  valleys  remote,  where  the  oribi  ♦  plays, 
Where  the  gnoo,f  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest}  graze ; 
And  the  gonsbok  §  and  eland  ||  unhuoted  recline. 
By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  Tine ; 
And  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood ; 
And  the  rirer-horse  9  gambols  unscared  in  tbe  flood ; 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  vley  **  where  the  wild-ass  is  drinking  hif  fill. 

Afiir  in  the  Desert  I  lore  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
O'er  the  brown  Karroo,  tt  Where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  %%  sounds  plaintiTely ; 
Whereth^  zebra  wantonly  tosses  Ids  mane 
In  fields  seHdom  cheer'd  by  the  dew  or  the  tain ; 
And  the  stately  koodoo  §§  exnitingly  bounds, 
Undisturb'd  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter's  hounds ; 
And  the  timorous  quagha's  ||||  wild  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  foil  of  day ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  orer  the  waste, 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste, — 
For  she  hies  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest. 
When  she  and  her  mate  have  scoep'd  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view. 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parth'd  Karroo. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
Away — away  in  the  wilderness  vast, 
Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  pass'd. 
And  the  quiver'd  Coranna,  or  Bechuan, 
Hath  rarely  cross'd  with  his  roving  clan : 

♦  Antelope  pygmsa.  t  A.  dnu.       J  A.  Bubalis.         §  A.  Oryx. 

II  A.  Oreas.  9  Hippopotamus.  **  A  marsh  or  lake. 

tt  The  '  Great  Karroo  *  is  an  uninhabitable  wilderness,  about  800  miles 

long  by  80  broad,  forming  an  elevated  plain,  or  tract  of  table  land,  between  the 

gt«at  ridges  of  the  Zwartbergm,  (Black  Mountains,)  and  Snee^ncUrgniy 

(Snow  Bfountains).  XX  Antelope  pygaiga. 

§§  Antelope  strepsiceros.  ||||  Equus  quagga. 
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A  region  o|  «mptiBefs>  bowling  Mid  dcear,  j 

Wbicb  mao  bath  abandonM,  from  famln*  and  fear ; 

Which  the  snake  apd  the  lizard  iahabit  aloQe, 

With  the  twilight  bat  from  his  old  hollow  stone ; 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 

Saye  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot ; 

.^d  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink, 

Is  the  pilgrim*s  fare  by  the  salt  lake's  brink : 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  ozier'd  sides  ; 

Where  reedy  pool,  nor  mossy  fountain, 

Kor  shady  tree,  nor  cloud-capt  mountain, 

Are  found  to  refresh  the  aching  eye : 

But  the  barren  earth,  and  the  burning  sky, 

And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round. 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood. 

That  this— 4a  Nature's  solitude. 

And  here,-— while  the  night  winds  round  me  sigh. 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  cavam'd  stone, 
Like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave  alone. 
And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  mighty  hand 
That  spread  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land,—-  . 

A  '  still  small  voice  •  comes  through  the  wild, 
(Like  a  fother  consoling  his  fretful  child,) 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear. 
Sayings*  Jlfa»  U  dUUmt,  ImiGodU  near!* 


F1RE8  IN  FRANCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald 

SIR,  Warwickshire^  September,  1890. 

Havimo  read  in  one  of  your  late  Nambers,  some  account  of  the 
naaaner  in  which  fires  are  extinguished  in  Turkey,  and  the  great 
sensation  caused  by  such  an  event,*  I  have  been  induced  to  draw 
from  my  portfolio  an  extract  of  a  very  late  letter  from  France,  in 
which  a  fire  is  described,  as  witnessed  in  that  country,  where  it 
seems  to  have  created  a  still  greater  sensation,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  than  the  conflagration  described  in  the  paper  before  al- 
luded to  at  Smyrna.  It  is  in  moments  of  excitement  chiefly  that 
aational  characteristics  appear  most  marked  and  prominent ;  and 


*  See  the  NiMiber  for  August  1890,  vol.  x.  p.  900. 
T9 
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"'^^^  Fires  in  France. 

the  seene  pourtrayed  by  my  friend  appears  to  me  so  illustrative  af 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  it  occurred,  that 
I  Ahall  be  g)ad  to  have  it  preserved  in  your  pages» 

H. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Englishman  at  St,  Halo's. 

^  I  was  summoned  from  my  letter  by  the  jarring  but  not  unac- 
ceptable sound  of  the  dinner-bell ;  not  unacceptable  though  it  in- 
terrupted my  correspondence  with  you^  for  I  was  hungry  ;  and  I 
confess  that  I  felt  little  reluctance  to  resign,  at  least  temporarily, 
*  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  *  for  luxuries  rather 
more  substantial.  My  expectations,  however,  were  woefully  dis- 
appointed ;  dinner  was  interrupted  by  a  scene  ^Fhich  Washington 
Irving  would  have  turned  to  good  account,  but  which  could  be  of 
no  avail  here,  save  to  defraud  my  appetite,  and  weary  your  pa- 
tience. We  were  duly  seated  around  the  table,  the  tureen  was 
placed  before  our  host,  its  cover  was  removed,  and  every  one  had 
assumed  that  look  of  business  so  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the 
oecasion, — ^when  our  landlady  entered  in  an  agony  of  terror,,to  an- 
nounce that  the  great  kitchen  chimney  had  taken  fire.  In  an  instant 
all  was  confusion  ;  the  guests  dispersed  in  different  directions ;  the 
dinner,  a  strange  thing  in  France,  seemed  utterly  forgotten ;  and 
instead  of  the  clatter  of  the  plates,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
the  screams  of  affrighted  women,  calling  for  water  in  the  name  of 
God.  Wondering  that  so  slight  an  accident  should  cause  so  much 
alarm,  understanding  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  of  what  was  said  or 
rather  screamed  around  me,  and  not  wishing  to  make  useless  in- 
quiries of  persons  who  were  too  much  engaged  to  listen  or  to  an- 
swer, I  went  to  the  window  to  see  if  the  accident  excited  the 
attention  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  found  that  the  square  in  the 
front  of  the  house  was  rapidly  filling  with  people,  and  that  the 
guard  at  the  nearest  post  had  been  turned  out,  and  was  already 
stationed  before  the  inn.  I  then  descended  into  the  kitchen,  which 
I  found  filled  with  smoke.  The  people  here,  however,  were  taking 
proper  measures,  wet  blankets  were  spread  before  the  aperture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  so  as  to  deaden  the  draught,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  to  apprehend.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
panic  seemed  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  I  next 
went  into  the  street,  that  I  might  observe  if  the  house  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  danger ;  I  could,  however,  find  nothing  to  excite  fear. 
Volumes  of  smoke,  indeed,  continued  rolling  from  the  chimney,  but 
no  token  of  internal  fire  was  anywhere  else  to  be  discerned.  About 
this  time  a  light  cart  arrived  filled  with  leathern  buckets  ;  these 
were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  crowd,  which  was  formed,  under 
the  direction  of  a  subaltern  officer,  mto  a  line,  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  from  a  neighbouring  cistern.  The  fire  engine  arrived  ;  but 
what  a  fire  engine !  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  ill  made  to  the  last  de- 
gree.   Previously  to  working  this  powerful  piece  of  machinery,  it 
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"was  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the  carriage  on  whkh  it  was  con- 
yeyed ;  for,  elevated  as  it  was^  it  conld  only  have  been  worked  by  a 
company  of  giants.  The  engine  being  soon  filled  by  the  exertions 
of  those  appointed  to  that  duty,  the  end  of  the  pipe  was  elevated 
to  the  roof,  and  now  I  expected  that  operations  would  commence  ; 
but^alas!  no  sooner  had  the  rusty  spindles  been  compelled  to 
allow  the  necessary  vibratory  motions  than  all  the  water  which  was 
by  this  means  elevated  began  to  ooze  out  at  a  thousand  chinks  in 
the  dry  and  ill  joined  pipes  ;  still,  by  the  increased  efforts  of  those 
who  worked  the  engine,  the  water  gradually  arose,  notwithstaind- 
ing  the  lavish  waste  by  which  we  traced  its  progress.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  the  rising  column  tore  the  weak  leather  in  a 
vent,  which  *  gaped  wide  as .  Erebus,'  and  the  water  quickly 
descended.  The  aperture,  indeed,  was  immediately  stopped  by  a 
cloth,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  pipe ;  but  at  every  fresh 
effort  new  openings  appeared,  and  at  length  the  unfortunate  engine 
was  abandoned  in  despair. 

*  The  fire  in  the  chimney,  however,  seemed  to  be  very  considerately 
extinguishing  itself,  and,  to  me,  every  pretence  even  for  a,nxiety 
appeared  to  be  gone.  Happening  about  this  time  to  see  the  English 
waiter  of  our  inn,  I  applied  to  him  for  his  opinion ;  which  he  gave 
in  manner  and  matter  much  as  I  had  expected,  by  pronouncing  the 
whole  *'  damned  nonsense."  Nonsense,  however,  or  not,  the  bustle 
proceeded,  and  a  second  engine  arrived.  Now^  for  the  first  time, 
I  observed  the  firemen,  who  wore,  however,  no  uniform,  their 
only  insignia  being  a  kind  of  apology  for  an  axe ;  this  instru- 
ment, both  in  form  and  size,  much  resembled  a  bricklayer's 
hammer.  The  second  engine  was  a  little  better  than  the  first,  and 
after  great  exertion  was  at  length  made  to  work  ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, but  little  opportunity  for  witnessing  its  powers,  as,  unfortu- 
nately even  the  smoke  had  almost  ceased  to  rise,  before  its  waters 
began  to  pour.  But  so  elated  were  the  firemen  with  their  suc- 
cess in  producing  an  effect  even  thus  far,  that  not  contented  wijth 
the  quiet  death  of  their  enemy,  they  combated  with  him  lopg 
after  he  had  sought  a  peaceful  grave,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  he  byad 
still  been  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Long  before  this  time,  many 
thousands  of  people  had  assembled,  the  square  was  filled,  aixi  the 
ramparts,  which  form  one  side  of  the  area  in  front  of  the  ^  Hotel  des 
Voyageurs'  were  crowded.  The  monstrous  volubility  with  which 
every  person  present  was  delivering  his  or  her  opinion  baffles  all 
description.  One  might  imagine  that  one  heard  all  the  discordant 
tones  of  ten  thousand  bagpipes,  to  which  the  constant  and  mono- 
tonous cry  of  ^  de  Veau^  ^  de  Veau,  seemed  to  form  a  huge  drone. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  however,  politeness  was  not  for- 
gotten;  and  more  than  once,  when  I  was  giving,  or  attempting  to 
give,  any  trifling  assistance,  the  females  of  the  house  apologized 
with  such  expressions  as  '  Monsieur,  j'ai  penr  que  vons  vous  incom- 
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nodlez/  *  Monsiear,  yotn  voas  donnex  beaueovp  de  peine/ 
*  Moii8ie!ir,  je  tous  demande  miUe  pardons/ 

*■  No  long  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  confusion,  happening  to 
enter  the  cUning-room,  I  fonnd  three  ladies,  attended  by  as  many 
gentlemen,  zealously  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  table.  This  I 
thought  was  a  good  specimen  of  French  indifference.  Unfortunately 
I  afterwards  discovered  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  and  all  the  ladies 
were  English. 

^  At  length  there  was  no  longer  any  pretence  for  continuing  the 
war.  All  were  obliged  to  allow,  like  Alexander,  that  there  was 
nought  left  X/6  conquer ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  celebrate 
the  triumph.    Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  we  found  that  though 

*  All  join  the  fray,  yet  few  the  triumph  share.* 

Most  of  the  people  rapidly  dispersed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  the 
tardy  were  reminded  of  what  was  proper,  by  the  bayonets  of  thft 
soldiers.  I  saw  this  gentle  remonstrance  applied  to  the  breast  of  a 
boy  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  staid  rather  longer  than 
Messieurs  les  gens  d'armes  thought  altogether  necessary.  Indeed, 
several  ragged  urchins  showed  great  unwillingness  to  depart,  until 
one  or  two  veterans  ran  after  them  with  their  sheathed  swords ; 
by  which  valorous  charge  the  little  rogues  were  at  length  effectually 
dispersed.  After  posting  centinels  at  the  different  entrances  to 
the  inn,  the  soldiers  at  length  marched  back  to  their  quarters. 
Notwithstanding  their  ridiculous  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  affair, 
I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  they  gave  real  and  valuable  assistance, 
when  assistance  appeared  to  be  wanted. 

*  It  was  now  seven  o'clock,  and  as  we  had  eaten  nothing  since 
breakfast,  we  began  to  think  a  little  seriously  about  the  loss  of 
the  dinner,  which  we  doubted  not  had  been  utterly  spoiled  in  the 
confusion.  We  found,  however,  that  at  a  Frencli  hotel,  dinner 
was  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglected,  even  in 
times  of  the  greatest  anxiety.  It  appeared  that  at  the  first  symp- 
tom of  danger,  all  the  dishes  haa  been  carefully  removed  to 
another  apartment,  where  they  had  been  kept  both  clean  and 
warm.  Tiiey  were  now  displayed  in  successive  courses  by  the 
pretty  Breton  waiting-maids,  whose  round  faces  smiled  as  good- 
humouredly  as  before ;  our  landlady  looked  as  blooming  as  ever; 
the  dinner  was  in  excellent  order ;  in  a  w^rd,  all  was  well ;  and 
we  beard  nothing  more  of  the  fire,  save  that  a  flock  of  old  women 
cackled  over  the  matter  under  the  window  of  the  dining-room,  and 
that  our  host,  at  the  close  of  what  a  mere  Englishman  would  call  a 
prodigious  meal,  affectingly  lamented  that  the  alarm  had  deprived 
him  of  aU  appetite/ 
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CAPTAIN   MACNAOHTEM. 


Two  printed  pamphlets  of  152  pages  octavo,  cQDtaiuiug  a  full  re 
port  of  the  proceeduigs  of  two  courts-martial  liel4  in  In^a,  and  an 
open  letter,  of  16  foolscap  folio  pages,  have  heen  left  by  Captain 
Macnaghten  at  the  Office  of  the  ^  Oriental  Herald/  with  an  open 
note  to  the  printer  of  this  work,  stating  that  the  letter  was  intended 
for  publication  in  its  ensuing  Number,  and  adding,  that  if  there  be 
no  objection,  he  would  like  to  see  a  proof.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
pamphlets,  which,  being  already  printed,  may  be  widely  circulated 
witlM>at  our  aid,  it  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  give  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  tlie  written  letter,  to  show  how  difiicult  it  is  to  know  when 
a  controversy  is  to  end,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  set  limits  to  what 
might  otherwise  become  interminable.  The  author  of  the  letter, 
addressing  the  Editor,  says :  ^  Having  already  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  continuing  a  controversy  with  a  man  whom  I  conceive  tttca- 
pable  of  conducting  his  awn  part  of  it  in  an  honest  and  manly  way, 
I  should  not  again  address  yon  on  the  subject,  were  it  not  for  the 
use  you  have  made  of  my  avowed  determination  to  notice  you  no 
farther.' — The  intention  not  to  continue  this  controversy,  which  had 
before  been  publicly  avowed,  and  to  which  one  might  expect  the 
person  making  the  avowal  to  adhere,  is  here  acknowledgea  to  have 
been  grounded  on  a  conviction,  that  the  opponent  of  the  writer  was 
incapable  of  conducting  his  part  of  it  in  an  honest  and  ma^ly  way : 
that  is,  in  a  way  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Captain  Macnaghten 
himself.  And  yet,  because  the  Editor  has  given  (as  Captain  Mac- 
naghten stni  thinks)  fresh  proofs  of  his  being  incapable  of  carrying 
on  a  controversy,  according  to  his  (Captain  Macnaghten's)  notions 
of  honesty  and  inanliuess, — the  very  cii^cumstance  which  first  induced 
him  to  resolve  on  not  prolonging  a  controversy  with  such  a  person, 
is  now  urged  as  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  his  renewing  or  con- 
tinuing it !  We  ask  the  reader,  candidly,  can  there  be  any  rational 
hope  of  satisfying  such  an  individual  ?  There  is  no  doubt,'{h^t  i^y 
thing  we  might  offer  as  an  abstract  of  his  own  statement  (and 
it  would  require  a  volume  to  give  the  whole,)  would  be,  In  his  es- 
timation, a  *  garbled  account ;' — no  doubt,  that  any  reasons  we  might 
adduce  of  our  own,  would  be  called  '  foreign  to  the  ques^on  in 
dispute ;'— fio  dopbt,  that  any  disclaimer  of  the  imputation  of 
malice,  (by  showing  that  the  feeling  could  not  have  actuated  the 
writer,)  would  be  called  *  an  evasion  of  responsibility  ;* — ^no  doubt,* 
that  every  unanswerable  argument  would  be  called  ^  shufflii^  and 
quibbling  sophistry ;' — for  where  was  yet  the  personal  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  party  in  the  wrong  was  ever  satisfied  with  the 
matter  or  manner  of  the  piu-ty  in  the  right  ?  Such  a  phenomenon 
has  sever  yet  been  met  with,  and  certainly  we  do  not  think  |t  is 
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likely  to  be  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  person  of  Captain  Mac 
naghten. 

The  history  of  this  case  is  very  brief:  Certain  statements  re- 
specting the  Press  in  India,  and  the  persons  connected  with  its 
management,  having  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  '  Oriental 
Herald/  in  the  General  Summary  of  News,  compiled  by  different 
persons,  from  snch  authorities  as  were  accessible  to  them,  and  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Captain  Macnaghten,  as  one 
of  the  parties  who  considered  himself  unjustly  blamed  in  these  state- 
ments, prints  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  two  Indian  courts- 
martial,  as  well  as  another  pamphlet,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
to   show  that  the  statements  given  in  the   *  Herald '  were   un- 
worthy of  credit.     From  the  circumstance  of  the  second  pam- 
phlet being  declared,  in  a  note  from  himself,  to  be  *  not  published,' 
we  had  imagined  that  its  circulation  was  confined  to  a  few  persons 
connected  with  India,  and  the  conductors  of  the  public  press. 
But  in  this  we  were,  it  seems,  mistaken,  Captain  Macnaghten  now 
rejecting  the  imputation  of  it  being  a  *  private  pamphlet,'  and 
adding,  that  the  reason  of  his  stating  it  to  be  *  not  published,'  was,  be- 
cause he  apprehended  the  party  applying  for  it  might  intend  to  make 
it  the  ground  of  an  action  for  libel,  (wliich  seems  very  like  a  desire, 
on  his  part,  to  shrink  from  that  legal  responsibility  for  his  own  wri- 
tings, which  he  thinks  it  unworthy  in  his  opponent  not  to  take  upon 
himself  for  the  writings  of  another,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  no  responsi- 
bility was  meant  to  be  avoided,  the  only  object  in  stating  the  truth  be- 
ing*to  show  that  malice  was  supposed,  where  it  could  not  have  exist- 
ed ;)  and  that  so  far  from  its  being  *  a  hole  and  corner  production,' 
as  we  had  called  it,  he  had  made  it  as  public  as  he  possibly  could, 
copies  of  it  having  been  sent  to  as  many  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  East  India  Company  as  the  number  printed  could  supply,  and 
to  the  Editors  of  the  public  papers  on  both  sides  of  politics  indis- 
criminately.  ^Well !— one  would  have  thought  at  least  that  this 

placed  the  two  parties  in  the  controversy  on  pretty  equal  terms. 
Here  was  publication  for  publication^  matter  for  matter,  and  name 
for  name.    The  public,  who  saw  both,  might  judge  for  themselves ; 
and  what  has  since  been  written  in  allusion  to  t^  pamphlet,  can- 
not have  altered  the  balance,  for  Captain  Macnaghten  himself  says, 
in  reference  to  this,  ^  I  am  persuaded  that  no  person  can  read  your 
observations  on  my  pamphlet,  and  say  you  have  answered  it.'   Very  . 
possibly  not,  for  that  was  not  the  object,  after  a  public  declaration 
from  its  author,  that '  there  was  no  intention  (on  his  part)  to  prolong 
a  controversy  with  a  man  whose  censure  was  more  desirable  than 
bis  praise.'    But,  though  every  one  who  reads  our  remarks,  must, 
^cording  to  Captain  Macnaghten,  be  satisfied  that  they  leave  him 
in  triumphant  possessioti  of  all  his  unanswered  statements,  and  that 
we  have  altogether  failed  in  establishing  our  positions,  yet  he  is  not 
satisfied !     We  ask   again,  what  could  ever  satisfy  such  a  disposi-j 
tion  ?     We  give  him  the  *  censure  *   which  he  thinks  '  so  much 
more  desirable  than  our  praise :'  yet  he  wishes  us  to  revoke  the 
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gift :  we  offer  bim  our  ^  forgiveness '  for  epithets  which  we  sap- 
posed  him  to  have  used  as  much  in  error  as  in  anger ;  hut,  he  says 
of  this,  ^  I  require  it  not,  nor  will  I  accept  it.'  What  he  really 
does  desire,  or  whether  there  is  any  rational  hope  of  his  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it,  is  not  easy  to  divine.  There  is  this  plain 
course,  however,  open  to  him  to  pursue :  As  he  chose,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  print  his  Reply  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
*  Oriental  Herald,'  and  subsequently  the  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts-martial  in  India,  in  pamphlets,  for  distribution 
among  persons  connected  with  India,  and  with  the  English  press, 
this  channel  is  still  entirely  at  Ids  command,  either  for  a  republica- 
tion of  his  ^  unanswered '  statements,  in  a  second  edition  of  his 
two  pamphlets  already  before  the  world,  or  for  any  additional  mat- 
ter he  may  have  to  lay  before  it  ^n  new  ones.  And  to  remove  all 
scruples  that  he  may  entertain  as  to  being  visited  with  a  prosecution 
at  law,  or  any  other  proceeding,  for  whatever  he  may  say  in  any 
of  them,  we  pledge  ourselves, — ^not  according  to  Captain  Mac- 
naghten*s  fashion,  to  alter  our  intentions  a  few  days  afterwards, — ^but, 
seriously  and  solemnly,  neither  to  institute  a  legal  or  any  other 
process  for  redrpss,  nor  even  to  write  another  line  in  continuation 
of  a  controversy,  which  Captain  Macnaghten  was  the  first  to  de- 
clare his  intention  not  to  continue,  but  of  the  acting  on  which  we 
shall  be  the  first  to  set  the  example.  As  to  anything  which  we 
might  write  proving  satisfactory  to  Captain  Macnaghten  himself, 
we  could  entertain  no  hope  of  it ;  and  if  what  we  have  already 
written,  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  public,  before  whom  the  state- 
ments of  each  party  have  now  been  fully  laid,  nothing  that  we  could 
add  would  be  likely  to  effect  it.  On  every  consideration,  therefore, 
the  inutility  of  fiftther  controversy  is  apparent,  and  if,  at  this  stage 
of  it,  Captain  Macnaghten  thinks  his  statements  still  '  unan- 
swered,' he  has  the  victory  in  his  own  hands,  and  we  can  only  add, 
long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  it ! 


SONNET. — A  COMMON   CHARACTER. 

Not  altogetber  wicked — but  so  weak. 
That  greater  villains  made  of  him  their  tool ; 
Not  void  of  talent — yet  so  much  a  fool 
As  honour  by  dishonest  means  to  seek  ; 
Proud  to  the  humble — to  the  haughty  meek  ; 
In  flattery  servile— insolent  In  rule ; 
Keen  for  his  own — for  others'  interest  cool ; 
Hate  in  his  heart — and  smiles  upon  his  cheek. 
This  man,  with  abject  meanness  join'd  to  pride. 
Was  yet  a  pleasant  fellow  in  his  day ; 
For  all  unseemly  traits  he  well  could  hide, 
Wliene'er  he  mingled  with  the  great  and  gay : 
But  he  is  buried  now— and,  when  he  died. 
No  one  seem'd  sorry  that  he  was  away  ! 
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STATE   OF  THE   CAPE   OP   GOOD   HOPE   IN  1825. 
BY   A   COLOiyiST. 

No.  IV. 

I 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Orierital  Herald. 
SIR,  Graham's  Town,  Sooth  Africa,  Oct.  15,  1925. 

For  certain  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  I  beg 
that  you  will  insert  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald  '  the  two  following  let- 
ters to  Earl  Bathurst,  in  priority  to  any  of  my  former  communica- 
tions which  may  still  remain  unpuhlishcd. 

A  Cape  Colonist. 

Lettbb  I. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Bathurst y  fyc.  fyc,  Sfc, 

My  Lord, — The  time  is  at  length  approaching,  when  the  state 
of  this  long-misgoverned  colony  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary inquiry.  That  it  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  during 
which  it  has  been  under  the  British  dominion,  been  subjected  to  a 
system  of  oppression  and  mal-administration,  has  been  made  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  in  general,  are 
willing  to  acquit  your  Lordship  of  any  wilful  participation  in  the 
manifold  wrongs  they  have  suffered ;  but  it  will  depend  on  your 
Lordship's  own  conduct,  at  the  present  crisis,  whether  they  will 
abide  by  that  opinion,  or  be  obliged  to  throw  a  share,  ^t  least,  of 
the  blame  upon  the  Home  Department  If,  in  the  inquiry  that  is 
about  to  take  place,  your  Lordship  should  fairly  and  manfully  come 
forward,  without  any  disingenuous  attempt  to  bilk  the  question,  or 
any  underhand  manoeuvres  to  screen  any  person  or  persons  (how- 
ever powerful  their  interest  or  parliamentary  influence)  who  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  manifold  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
which  have  been  committed, — if  your  liordship  should  appear  will- 
ing to  furnish  every  information  that  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
crime,  and  the  punishment  of  delinquents, — if  your  Lordship  should 
appear  willing  to  amend  our  deplorable  condition, — to  root  out 
effectually  the  weeds  which  have  so  long  overgrown  the  political 
soil  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  ^rant  its  inhabitants  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  their  British  brethren ; — 
then,  my  Lord,  the  colonists  will  not  fail  to  retain  and  cherish  the 
opinion,  that  your  Lordship  has  been  hitherto  misled  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  those  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  Home 
Department  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  But  if  your 
Lordship,  on  the  contrary,  should  evade  inquiry,  withhold  informa- 
tion, lead  public  cariosity  upon  a  false  scent,  and  endeavour  to 
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screen  thoee  of  whom  it  is  your  Lordship's  duty  to  make  emmplei, — 
if  your  Lordship  should  grant  the  colonists  no  greater  freedom  or 
priTilege  than  the  state  of  puhlic  feeling,  and  the  voice  of  Parlia^ 
ment  shall  extort  from  your  reluctant  hand  ;  not  only  the  colonists^ 
but  the  British  nation,  must  and  \^11  ascribe  to  your  Lordship  all 
the  evils  which  they  have  suffered,  and  in  a  great  measure  acquit 
the  subordinate  functionaries  of  wilful  malversation. 

With  what  truth  I  know  not,  but  it  is  generally  reported  in  this 
colony,  that  your  Lordship  obtained  your  present  situation  through 
the  great  interest  and  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  Beaufort 
Family.  Gratitude  is,  no  doubt,  always  amiable,  and  frequently  a 
duty;  but  when  duties  clash,  the  lesser  must  give  way  to  the 
greater.  The  duty  we  owe  our  country  is  the  greatest  and  most 
imperative.  To  it  all  others  ought  to  give  place.  The  gratitude 
of  an  individual  in  private  life  is  one  thing,  that  of  a  man  in  high 
office  another.  If,  my  Lord,  you  really  are  under  obligations  to  the 
Beaufort^famlly,  your  purse,  your  house,  and  jour  private  support 
4n  every  way  should  be  at  their  service  ;  but  your  duty  to  your 
sovereign  and  your  countiy  forbids  your  carrying  that  gratitude 
into  the  Council,  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  Colonial  Office.  An 
individual  of  that  family  is,  together  with  your  Lordship,  already 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  must  shortly  be  proved  whe- 
ther one  or  both  are  criminal,  whether  that  iudividual  has  acted  un- 
der the  direction  and  protection  of  your  Lordship,  or  has  misre- 
presented circumstances,  and  acted  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Your  Lordship  is  suspected  in  this  colony  (I  hope  unjustly)  of 
having  prolonged  inquiry,  in  order  to  weary  out  the  complaints  of 
the  colonists.  If  so,  your  Lordship  will  find  yourself  wonderfully 
mistaken  as  to  the  result,  and  will  discover  that  the  public  outcry , 
against  the  present  system  will  continue  daily  to  increase  ;  that  the 
opposition  will  be  more  strongly  armed,  and  that  your  Lordship 
will  be  obliged  to  grant  as  a  right,  what  at  present  would  be  grate- 
fully received  as  a  boon.  It  will  rest  with  your  Lordship  to  prove, 
that  the  state  of  the  colony  was  such  as  to  prevent  earlier  informa- 
tion from  being  given,  without  throwing  impediments  into  the  way 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  immediately  to  represent  the  most  se- 
rious grievances,  leaving  the  minor  ones  to  future  consideration. 
The.  public  will  be  able  to  determine  whether,  in  withholding  in- 
formation from  Parliament,  your  Lordship  has  been  guided  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  a  wish  to  screen  your  friends ;  whether  your 
Lordship  actually  was  not  in  possession  of  the  information  required, 
or  withheld  it  from  sinister  motives. 

There  are  certain  portions  of  the  Cape  jurisprudence  which  might, 
aad  ought  inunediately  to  have  been  changed.  Of  the  abuses  which 
prevailed  in  particular  departments,  your  Lordship  could  not  have 
been  uaaware ;  and  I  shall  presently  bring  some  of  tiese  more  spe* 
cifically  under  notice. 
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Your  Lordship  is,  do  doubt,  possessed  of  too  much  discemmenti 
not  to  perceive  that  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  heads  of  the  other 
•departments  of  his  Majesty's  Goremment  is  daily  obtaining  for  them 
the  almost  nnlimited  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  yon  will  ultimately  either  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  line  of 
conduct,  or  to  resign  your  office.  Messrs.  Peel,  Canning,  and  Ro- 
binson, keep  peace  with  public  intelligence,  and  wisely  concede  what 
they  know  they  cannot  long  withhold, — thus  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity. Let  me  advise  you,  my  Lord,  for  your  own  advantage,  to 
follow  their  example.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Letter  IT. 
My  Lord, — It  is  now  generally  anticipated  that  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  will  endeavour  to  defend  his  conduct,  by  asserting  that 
his  arbitrary  government  was  the  consequence  of  *  Dutch  law.' 
If  he  can  prove  this,  it  may  in  some  measure  extenuate  some  of  his 
actions,  but  can  by  no  means  form  the  grounds  of  acquittal,  with- 
out bringing  your  Lordship  into  a  dilemma  of  a  similar  nature  to 
that  in  which  the  Governor  is  himself  at  present  placed.  If  the 
British  Governor  of  a  ceded  colony  found  the  laws  arbitrary  and 
bad,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  his  duty  to  represent  that  circumstance 
to  the  Home  Department  ?  I  anticipate  your  Lordship's  answer : 
It  was  his  duty.  It  then  must  be  asked,  did  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set make  such  representation  or  not  ?  If  he  did  not,  he  evidently 
neglected  his  duty,  and  concealed  our  real  state.  If  he  did,  your 
Lordship  has  neglected  yours ;  and,  being  acquainted  with  the  bad- 
ness of  our  institutions,  you  have  refused,  or  delayed,  for  twenty 
years  to  amend  them.  I  am  more  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
Governor  than  upon  your  Lordship,  but  ^  eanius  actaprobat* 

Allowing  that  Lord  Charles  Somerset  did  make  the  necessary 
representations,  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  he  has  acted  ac- 
cording to  Dutch  law.  As  a  private  individual,  I  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  acquainted  either  with  Dutch  law,  or  with 
the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  the  Governor  ;  but  I 
will  ask  a  few  plain  questions,  which,  I  apprehend,  any  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons  may  be  competent  to  answer : 
Was  the  disbanding  of  the  old  Cape  regiment,  and  the  raising  of  a 
new  one,  in  order  to  promote  the  Governor's  two  sons, — ^was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Henry  Somerset,  Esq.,  to  the  lucrative  post  of  Conr- 
missioner  of  Stamps, — was  the  appointment  of  Major  Somerset  to  the 
conmiand  of  the  frontier,  and  the  withdrawing  of  senior  officers  to 
enable  him  to  hold  that  conmiand, — ^was  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  farm  of  Somerset,  by  which  the  bread  was  taken  out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants, — ^were  the  immense  sums  that 
have  been  lavished  on  Newlands,  Groote  Post,  Camps  Bay  Cottage, 
&c.,  &c.,— was  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Greig,  without  a  crime,  and 
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without  a  trialy— was  the  BupprMsimi  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Cape  Town,  and  the  ^  Society  for  the  Dissemination  of  Religions  In- 
struction '  at  Uitenhage, — ^was  the  prosecution  of  Messrs.  Coolc, 
Edwards,  and  Hoffinan,  for  memorializing  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury,— ^was  thetWi^^a/  condenmation  and  cruel  treatment  of  Edwards, 
however  culpable  he  might  have  been,  and  without  alluding  to  his 
being  a  returned  convict,  which  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  his 
prosecution, — ^was  the  shameful  abuse  of  the  Oovemment  Press  in 
deceiving  the  public,  and  libelling  individuals  obnoxious  to  the  So- 
mersets,— ^was  the  insult  offered  to  the  Chief-Justice,  *  when  he  was 
told  that  if  he  did  not  perform  his  functions  more  to  the  Governor's 
liking,  another  would  be  found  to  fill  them, — was  the  dbmissal  of 
Captain  Campbell  from  the  heemradship  for  complaining  of  the 
insolence  of  Rivers, — ^was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Deitz,  an  ^  un- 
rehabiliated  bankrupt,'  and  of  Captain  Hope,  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  and  contrary  to.  the  colonial  regulations,t — 

*  Poor  Sir  John  mentioned  this  insolent  message  to  a  friend  of  mine  '  with 
tears  in  his  ey^es.*  But  Sir  John  is  indeed  a  poor  creature,  and  this  is  not  the 
only  occasion  on  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  *•  bullied.' 

t  The  following  accurate  account  of  Captain  Hope's  appointment  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  letter  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  Albany, 
and  who  has,  since  Major  Dundas  became  landdrost,  received  a  place 
in  the  magistracy  of  that  district.  It  is  dated  *  Graham's  Town,  April  8, 
182d.' 

^  About  three  years  bacic,  Captain  Hope's  company  of  artillery  was  ordered 
home  to  England ;  but  as  he  had,  by  his  diligence,  assiduity,  and  officious- 
ness,  on  the  race-course,  and  in  the  stables,  rendered  valuable  service  to  his* 
ibccellency,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  situation  of  signal  officer  of  this  district. 
Some  months  after  his  arrival  on  the  frontier,  he  was  appointed  a  heemraad  (or 
juryman)  of  the  local  Court ;  and  as  this  appointment  was  irregular  and  illegal, 
I  shall  enter  into  a  short  detail  of  it. 

*  On  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  the  landdrost  and  heemraden  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor ;  two  of  the  jurymen  go  out  each  year,  and  others 
are  elected- by  the  Board  of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden  to  fill  their  places,  and 
this  election  is  confirmed  by  the  Governor.  The  persons  so  elected  must 
possess  certain  qualifications,  such  as  being  burghers,  proprietors  of  land  to 
a  certain  extent,  &c.  &c. 

*  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  heemraden  were  dismissed  by  the  Governor, 
when  it  was  found  they  would  not  submit  to  the  rudeness  of  Mr.  Rivers,  the 
then  landdrost,  and  that  others  resigned  in  disgust.  According  to  the  esta- 
blished law  of  the  colony,  the  vacancies  should  have  been  filled  up  by  the  Board  ; 
but  his  Lordship  perhaps  thought  that  they  might  not  nominate  persons  ex- 
actly suited  to  his  taste,  be  therefore  saved  the  Board  the  trouble  of  an  election, 
and  filled  up  the  vacancies  himself.  In  this  manner  was  Captain  Hope  ap- 
pointed, being  then  and  now  on  the  full  pay  of  his  regiment,  and  not  possessed 
of  a  foot  of  land,  nor  any  of  the  qualifications  which  the  law  reqidres  for  a 
juryman  or  heemraad. 

'  Captain  Hope  has  well  and  truly  fiilfilled  the  prediction  uttered  at  the  time, 
for  in  every  case  before  the  Court;  when  the  landdrost  or  the  Governor  had, 
or  were  supposed  to  have,  an  interest  in  it,  he  appeared  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  Crovm  instead  of  a  calm  and  impartial  juryman.  The  investigation  of  Mr. 
Geary's  case,  and  the  trial  of  Hobson,  are  memorable  instances  of  his  efiforta 
hi  this  way. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  arc  the  particular  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
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was  the  ^poashing  of  all  complaiots,  hcfwever  well  founded,  ag&inat 
the  Magistrates, — was  the  appointment  of  Captain  Fitzroj  to  the 
vendue  mastership, — was  the  proclamation  against  ^  seditious  meet- 
ings in  Alhany/  when  no  such  meetings  had  occurred,  or  were  an- 
tieipaled, — ^was  the  granting  of  several  hundred  thoueand  acree  of 
land  to  the  *  addressing  boors/  and  the  refusal  of  even  of  their 
just  elaiiBs  to  the  most  respectable  British  settlers, — ^was  the  con- 
tmuatioa  of  Mr.  Rivers,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cuyler,  in  the 
magistraej,  after  all  that  had  been  proved  against  them, — ^was  the 
seizing  and  searching  of  private  papers,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
innocent  persons,  such  as  Wilmot  and  others, — ^was  the  raising  of 
the  ^  Albany  levy,'  in  order  to  augment  Mr.  Rivers's  salary  with 
2000  4xHiollars,  and  to  satisfy  other  parasites  with  smaller  ^  mi- 
litary appointments,' — ^was  the  reply  to  the  memorial  of  J.  Mar- 
shall,—was  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Goodwin  in  office  (ci-divant 
chopf/Mfif  now  executor  of  *  search  warrants,  &c/),— was  the  treat- 
ment of  Peter  Retief, — were  all  these,  and  a  thousand  similar  trans- 
actions, in  accordance  with  Dutch  law  and  practice  ?  No,  my  Lord, 
they  were  not,  I  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  these 
acts  were,  for  the  most  ^art,  in  direct  contravention  of  *  Dutch 
law/  and  of  Roman,  Indian,  and  English  law.*  They  were  the  ar- 
bitrary acts  of  the  Governor,  or  of  those  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol ;  and  if  Lord  Charles  Somerset  and  his  agents  are  not  strictly 
called  to  account  for  them,  both  law  and  justice  will  be  denied  to 
this  long-abused  settlement,  and  to  the  numerous  individuals  whose 
just  complaints  still  remain  without  redress. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ^  rise  and 
progress '  of  the  young  Somersets,  for  your  Lordship's  more  precise 
information,  and  as  a  sample  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  '  political 
talents.' 


nance  respecting  officers  of  artillery  holding  staff  situations  abroad,  while  their 
company  or  regiment  is  at  home ;  but  I  do  know,  that  no  officer  in  the  line 
can  hold  any  such  appointment  absent  from  his  regiment.* 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Captain  Hope  has  been  removed  ftom  Albany 
by  his  patron  to  a  more  fitting  appointment.  He  is  now  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  &c.  iu  Cape  Town,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jones,  alias  the 
Spy  Oliver. 

*  If  Lord  Charles  Somerset  was  so  much  cramped  by  Dutch  colonial  law 
that  he  was  obliged  to  allow  so  many  abuses  to  be  perpetrated  under  its  sanction, 
how  comes  it  that  he  dould  set  aside  at  his  pleasure  any  part  of  it  which  hap- 
pened to  interferewlth  his  own  interests,  or  even  his  amusements  ?  Did  he 
not  in  1822  repeal,  by  proclamation,  that  part  of  the  colonial  code  which  re- 
quired two  mtnesses  to  prove  certain  offences  ?  Did  he  not  dispense  with  this 
precautionary  clause,  and  enact,  by  his  sovereign  will  and  fiat,  that  in  future 
circumstantial  evidence  should  be  accounted  sufficient  to  convict  all  offenders 
against  the  absurd  and  oppressive  regulations  which  he  had  himself  promul- 
gated for  the  '  preservation  of  the  game '  ?  and  this  in  a  country  where,  in 
innumerable  cases,  the  *  game  *  must  absolutely  be  extirpated  to  enable  the 
hvabaodraan  to  exist ! 
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In  the  year  18 17  9  it  was  deemed  necessary  (for  reasons  best 
known  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset)  to  disband  the  Cape  regimenly 
fetaimnj^  only  one  company  as  guides  to  the  European  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Captain  Henry  Somerset  arrived  in  the  cotony, 
and  as  it  was  desirable  to  pot  him  on  full  pay,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  raise  a  troop  of  colonial  Hottentot  cavalry,  which  waa  af 
coarse  ^ven  to  the  noble  Captain.  It  was  then  considered  tliat 
Master  Charles  Somerset  ought  (bemg  the  GrOvemor's  son)  to  be 
at  least  a  Captain  also ;  bat  to  raise  a  second  company  so  imaaie* 
diately  after  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  regiment,  would  have  been 
rather  awkward,  and  as  Master  Somerset  had,  by  strict  ecooony  in 
the  situation  of  private  secretary,  and  aid-de-eamp  to  his  ^ther, 
saved  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase.  Captain  Harding  was  prevailed 
upon  to  dispose  of  his  company,  receiving  a  deputy  laaddrostship  in 
addition  to  the  price.  But  still,  what  dgnified  a  company  of  in- 
fantry ?  it  was  far  too  low  a  grade  for  a  Gtovemor's  son,  and  as  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  required  Tquite  apropos)  a  second  troop  of 
cavalry,  a  second  troop  was  accoraingly  raised,  and  Master  Cluurles 
Somerset  became  a  captain  of  horse.  As  the  younger  brother  was 
now  a  Captain,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  elder  should  mount  a  step 
higher,  and  become  a  Major ;  but  how  was  this  object  to  be  at- 
tained ?  In  this  drowsy  time  of  peace  priunotion  is  slow,  and  only 
to  be  obtained  rapidly  by  purchase.  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  very 
limited  salary  (only  10,000/.  a  year,  besides  pickings  and  patron- 
age) did  not  admit  of  his  launching  out  money  in  purchasing  for  . 
his  son.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  were  more  in  duty  bound 
to  pay  fot  the  promotion  of  the  beloved  son  of  a  beloved  Governor, 
than  the  colonists  ?  But  to  take  a  sum  immediately  out  of  the 
colonial  chest  for  that  purpose  was  contrary  to  ^  Dutch  law  and 
precedent ;'  to  give  the  son  a  civil  situation  was,  however,  com- 
patible with  both.  A  dcputy-landdrostship  was  the  first  that 
offered.  The  salary  indeed  was  moderate,  but  better  small  fish 
than  none — a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Charles  Somerset  visited  England,  and  a 
full  landdrost  became  necessary  for  Albany.  Sir  Rufane  Donkin 
was  placed  in  a  very  awkward  predicament :  he  could  not  appoint 
Captain  Somerset,  for  he  had  been  found  unfit  even  for  a  deputy 
landdrost ;  and  then,  thought  poor  Sir  Rufane,  if  I  turn  him  out, 
what  will  become  of  those  I  put  in,  in  case  his  father  returns  ?  In 
this  dilenmia,  Sir  Rufane  bethought  himself  of  a  good  expedient ; 
he  appointed  the  Commandant  of  Simon's  Town  Landdrost  of 
Albany,  and  Captain  Somerset  Commandant  of  Simon^s  Town. 
(Well  done  Sir  Rufane  I  a  good  idea  that,  but  it  did  not  serve 
your  purpose,  for  Lord  Charles  turned  your  friends  out  in  spite  of 
every  precaution.)  Lord  Charles  Somerset  returned,  and  finding 
Captain  Henry  Somerset  Commandant  of  Sitnon's  Town,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  the  military  situation  of  Commandant,  and 
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the  civil  one  of  Resident,  which  had  hitherto  always  been  sepanfCf 
onght  to  be  conjoined.   Poor  Mr.  Brand,  who  liad  for  several  years 
acted  as  Reddent  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  was  appointed  to  the  less  respectable  and  less  lucrative 
situation  of  Wharf  Master,  and  Captain  Somerset  became  Com- 
mandant flCnd  Ck>vemment  Resident  of  Simon's  Town.    But  still, 
what  signified  a  paltry  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?   Some- 
tfabg  else  must  be  looked  out  for  him.    The  Deputy  Colonial  Se- 
cretaryship was  abolished  after  Mr.  Ellis's  return  to  England,  but 
the  Conmiissionership  of  the  Stamps  remained,  worth  at  least 
10,000  rix-dollars  per  annum.    Who  could  be  more  worthy  to  fill 
the  situation  than  Captain  Somerset,  and  bow  could  he  purchase  a 
majority  without  it?     Captain  Somerset  accordingly  undertook 
the  arduous  duties  of  Conmiandant  and  Government  Resident  of 
Simon's  Town  and  Commissioner  of  Stamps.    Every  thing  was  now 
hi  a  Mr  train,  when  an  unforeseen  impediment  arose.    No  civil 
situation,  no  promises,  would  induce  Major  Frazer  to  sell  his  com- 
mission ;  neither  arts  nor  influence,  frowns  nor  favour  could  prevail. 
^  I  have  lived  a  soldier,  and  please  God  will  die  one,'  sud  the  un- 
compromising veteran.    What  was  to  be  done  I    Why,  two  troops 
of  cavalry  were  surely  not  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier. 
If  two  more  were  added  to  them,    a  Major  of  cavalry  would 
be  required.     Two  more  were  added,  and  Captain  Somerset  be- 
came a  Major  of  cavalry.     This  augmentation  occasioned  a  Lieut.- 
Colonel  to  be  appointed,  and  poor  Frazer,  who  had  ruined  his  con 
stitution  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  and  who,  whilst  pining  under 
a  fatal  disease,  was  ordered  to  head  a  commando,  received  the 
news  of  his  promotion  on  his  death-bed.*    No  sooner  was  Frazer 
promoted  than^a  new  field  of  ambition  rose  to   view.     It  was 
ex|>edi«it  that  Colonel  Frazer  (who  was  not  expected  to  live  three 
weeks)  should  command  the  frontier,  and  that  Major  Somerset 
should  join  his  regiment,  as  his  father  wished  him  to  gain  laurels, 
and  they  were  no  where  so  cheap  as  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
they  are  always  to  be  won  by  shooting  a  score  or  two  of  Caffers. 
Simon's  Town  was  again  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Governor,  and 

*  Major  Frazer's  real  merits  were  not  unknown  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He 
had,  indeed,  *■  certificates  *  there  of  a  sort  which  (simple  man  )  he  little  dreamt 
of,  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  luckily  learned  how  to  value  them  as  they 
deserved.  I  mean  ^  (he  letters  of  Colonel  Willshire.*  There  are  persons 
both  in  Africa  and  England  uho  will  understand  me  without  farther  explana- 
tion. In  short,  Frazer's  case  and  character  were  perfectly  well  appreciated 
by  the  honest  and  honourable  mind  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  on  the  first  op- 
portunity that  occurred,  to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  the  Somersets,  he  was 
promoted  without  solicitation  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Cape  Corps.  But  good 
fortune  came  too  late  for  poor  Frazer  He  died  soon  after  of  a  decline — his 
brother  oflScers  call  it  *  a  broken  heart.'  The  writer  of  this  note  served  on 
several  commandoes  with  him,  and  knew  him  intiirately.  A  man  of  more  real 
benevolence,  thorough  probity,  and  high  honour,  did  not  exist. 
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Lientenant-Colonel  Scott  was  recalled  from  the  frontier,  and  ap- 
pointed CommsLi^^isjit  of  Simon's  Town.  As  was  expected.  Colonel 
Scott  had  scarcely  time  to  quit  his  post  before  poor  Frazer  breathed 
his  last.  Still  there  were  two  Majors  on  the  frontier  senior  to 
Major  Somerset.  This  was  awkward ;  bat  the  grenadier  and  light 
infantry  companies  of  the  6th  regiment  were  on  some  account  or 
other  immediately  required  for  Cape  Town  service.  They  were 
ordered  there  ;  Majors  Taylor  and  Rogers  of  course  accompanied 
them,  and  Major  Somerset  thus  became  Contoiandant  of  the  Frontier 
and  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  Subseqaently,  two  senior  brevet 
Majors  of  the  Cape  regiment  arrived  from  England;  but  other 
work  was  carved  out  for  them,  and  they  were  detained  in  Cape 
Town.  A  negociation  was  now  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  the 
late  Colonel  Frazer's  commission,  bat  it  did  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
succeed ;  Major  Somerset  obtained  only  an  unattached  Lieutenant* 
Colonelcy.  It  was  expected  that  Colonel  Hutchinson  would  have 
come  out  to  take  the  command,  and  that  Simon's  Town  would  have 
been  again  destined  to  receive  her  old  Commandant  and  Resident.  In 
the  nick  of  time,  however,  Major  Somerset  managed  to  exchange  back 
again,  and  now  remains  Lieutenant-Colonel  Somerset,  Commandant 
of  the  Frontier,  and  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  It  would  now  be  an 
act  of  injustice,  and  quite  contrary  to  '  Dutch  law  and  precedent,' 
to  deprive  him  of  the  latter  situation,  of  which  he  has  so  long  per- 
formed the  arduous  and  fatiguing  duties.  It  is  true  the  public 
suffer  some  little  inconvenieiHre  from  the  Cosmussioner  residing  six 
hundred  miles  from  his  office, — and  the  stamps  must  be  conveyed  at 
the  public  expense  to  Graham's  Town  for  signature  and  back 
again, — ^but  what  signifies  so,  slight  an  inconvenience  if  our  beloved 
Governor's  son  is  benefited  by  it  ? 

During  these  tnanmivics,  the  '  Company  of  Ifottentot  Chiides,' 
Lord  Charles's  orphan  bftnttiug,  has  progreasf  vtdy  grown  up  to  four 
troof^  of  cavalry  and  four  coiiipaines  of  Id  fan  try.  To  compare  the 
exjiense  of  defending  the  Ciffer  frootier  prerlous  to  th&' disbanding 
of  the  Cape  rej^imeiit  in  1817)  ^'ith  what  it  ig  now,  mijght  appear 
Invidious, — perhaps^  witliout  re^W  vouchers,  the  result  would  not 
be  credited  in  Enghind*  I  shall  th<^refore  only  add  at  present,  let 
Messrs,  Braughani,  Hiim{?^  or  Hobhou^e,  cafl  fof^  tlifi  accounts, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  how  matters  actually  stand  in  that 
respect. 

A  CAi^B  Colonist. 


Oriftttal  Herald,  Vol,  12. 
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PPSTUUMOUS     FAME. 

Why  oo^et  we,  in  man's  fond  meviory. 

To  lie  embiam'd  *tUl  doomsday  ?  Wherefore  ai^ 

For  that  which  comes  not  till  we  cease  to  he, 

Or  prixe,  what  many  fools  ha^e  found,  so  high  I 

Fame  hath  a  charm  which  reason  cannot  see, 

It  lies  where  only  Fancy's  eagles  fly, 

Among  the  giddy  Andes  of  the  sool. 

Where  clouds  of  shadowy  glory  round  it  roll. 

Doth  not  the  husbandman,  though  winter  beat 
And  shriTcl  him  with  hall  and  frost,  behold 
His  scented  meads  new-bom  of  Snmmer*8  heat. 
His  glowhdg  fields  thick  strewn  with  sheaYes  of  gold. 
And  smile  through  present  storms  at  many  a  feat 
To  come,  of  wild  and  wanton  mirth  made  bold 
By  endless  plenty,  when  the  sickles  gleam 
On  long  ripe  ridges  in  the  morning  beam  f 

So  we,  who  leap  in  hope  the  uppkndisg  smllea 

And  loud  acclaims  of  Ar  posterity, 

Feast  on  a  secret  banquet  that  beguiles 

And  binds  us  ciqitiYe  to  sweet  Poesy : 

We  sow  no  cunning,  and  we  rtep  no  wUes 

In  this  bright  land  of  fimcy  wild  and  ftee ; 

And  taste,  perchance,  more  deep  delight  than  those 

On  whose  dull  brow  the  erown  of  em|dre  glows. 

Kings  leave  their  heirs  the  means  they  haYC  of  bliss. 
The  griping  miser  leaves  his  son  his  treasure, 
TI19  poet,  something  nobler  flur  than  this. 
Bequeaths  the  world  eternal  founts  of  pleasure. 
Founts  as  inebriating  as  beauty's  kiss. 
Founts  that  pour  forth  their  waters  without  measure. 
And  all  he  asks  for  this— and  all  he  gains — 
Is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  with  his  remains. 

For  this,  content  he  hives  the  sweets  of  thought. 
And  dranrs  forth  beauty  from  the  cloud,  the  wave. 
And  storms,  and  thunder ;  and,  with  lightning  fraught. 
Flashes  ibrth  brightness  from  the  gloomy  grave. 
As  oft  as  In  Us  page  delight  is  sought ; 
For  though  the  noiseless  waves  of  Lethe  lave 
His  coHn  and  his  clay,  his  soul  remains 
Spread  o*er  the  leaf  that  tells  his  Joys  and  pains. 
Jmmarp  tO,  1897.  Bioy. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  MOUNT  CARMEL. 

Thk  *  Memoires  du  Chevalier  d'Arvieiix/  a  book  of  the  high- 
est repute  among  Continental  scholars,  though  so  unaccountably 
neglected  among  us  as  to  be  scarcely  known,  contains  the  an- 
nexed curious  account  of  some  Indians  who  had  in  his  time,  (1660,) 
taken  possession  of  a  grotto  upon  Mount  Carmel.  Whether 
these  Indian  hermits  were  Moslems  or  Hindoos,  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  although  the  use  which  the  Chevalier  says  they  made 
of  their  beads  is  strictly  Mohammedan,  it  would  rather  seem,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  anecdote,  that  they  were  followers  of 
Brahma.  What  particular  inducement  they  had  to  select  Pales- 
tine for  their  retreat,  I  know  not ;  but  I  believe  that  in  some  of 
Captain  Wilford's  extracts  from  the  Puranas,  whether  genuine  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  there  is  a  glowing  and  particular  description 
of  that  country,  which  is  also  noted  there  as  abounding  in  holy 
men.  Some  of  your  readers  better  acquainted  with  the  subject^ 
may  be  able  to  elucidate  what  appears  to  be  a  curious  question. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  Doctor  Clarke,'^  had 
he  had  the  advantage  of  reading  these  <  Memoires,'  would  not 
have  been  led  by  the  authority  of  Moreri  to  pronounce  the 
^  Voyages  de  M.  Thevenot '  a  spurious  work,  and  to  assert  tl|at 
the  ingenuous  author  never  left  his  native  land.  M.  d'Arvieux 
bears  testimony  to  his  accuracy,  and  met  him  in  Syria.  The  ex- 
treme scarcity,  however,  of  the  Memoires  of  the  Chevalier  may 
alone  account  for  the  Doctor  not  having'  used  them,  though  he 
quotes  the  two  first  volumes,  published,  I  believe,  by  La  B^ue, 
with  high  encomiums;  the  passage,  in  which  M.  Thevenot's 
name  is  mentioned  in  P.  Labat's  edition  of  the  whole  of  the  Me- 
moires in  six  volumes,  may  perhaps  be  wanting  in  the  one  used 
by  Doctor  Clarke,  which  I  have  never  read.  D.S. 

^  Some  Indians  have,  for  many  years  past,  takenmp  their  abode 
in  one  of  the  finest  grottos  in  this  mountain,  (Carmel.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  most  remote  ages. 
The  length  of  it  is  about  twenty  paces,  the  breadth  twelve, 
and  it  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  four  comers  arc 
perfect  right  angles,  and  the  walls  so  smooth,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  best  masons  had  been  employed  upon  them.  The  entrance 
is  fine,  and  in  good  proportion  ;  it  looks  upon  the  sea,  and  gives 
light  also  to  the  grotto,  which  has  no  window.  The  furthest  end 
is  taken  up  by  a  table  of  the  same  rock,  left  as  if  for  an  altar,  and 
above  that  is  a  frame,  as  it  were,  for  the  reception  of  a  picture. 

'  On  the  left  of  this  large  grotto  is  a  smaller  one,  the  door  and 
window  of  which  look  into  the  first.    Tradition,  which  gives  this 

*  See  *  Trafels  in  Palestine,  &c.*  first  Volume  of  the  Edition  in  4to. 
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grotto  to  Elias  also,  tells  nd  that  it  was  through  this  window  the 
Prophet  preached  to  the  people,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
him,  assemhled  in  the  large  grotto.  The  Indians  who  now  occupy 
it,  sometimes  light  up  lamps  there,  and  hare  attached  to  the  roof 
and  walls  tufts  of  rag  of  various  colours,  incontestihle  marks  of 
that  extreme  poverty  of  which  they  make  profession.  By  the  side « 
of  the  gate  of  the  chief  grotto,  is  a  cistern  cut  in  the  rock,  to 
receive  the  rain  water  wmch  flows  down  the  mountain,  and  to 
idiich  you  ascend  hy  several  steps  hewn  out  of  the  rock  also. 

^  These  good  people  live  hy  their  own  lahour ;  they  make  baskets 
and  mats  of  rushes.  They  freely  share  whatever  they  have  with 
the  poor  who  solicit  it,  and  are  always  ready  to  render  service 
without  seeking  a  recompense.  Their  abstinence  is  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  their  sufferings  in  this  melancholy  dwelling,  together 
with  the  penances  they  undergo,  their  frequent  fasts,  their  per- 
petual silence,  their  watchings  and  ^ninterihipted  prayers,  and 
many  mortifications,  the  detail  of  which  I  am  usable  to  give  for 
want  of  sufficient  information,  have  made  them  so  thin,  meagre, 
and  fleshless,  that  their  bones  seem  only  covered  by  a  blackish 
sldn,  wrinkled,  searched,  and  tanned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun* 

*  They  are,  nevertheless,  polite  and  attentive ;  they  receivW  us 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  presented  us  with  dried  fruits  stnd 
water,  and  one  of  them,  who  spoke  Arabic  somewhat  fluently,  en<^  s 
tertained  us  with  a  discourse  upon  a  contempt  of  the  world,  death, 
and  the  fear  of  God.  Few  of  them,  however,  know  the  language 
of  the  Country ;  out  of  the  whole  fifteen  or  sixteen,  only  two  of 
them  spoke  Arabic ;  the  rest  know  only  Persian  or  Indian,  nor  do 
they  care  to  learn  more,  apprehensive  that  if  they  did,  they  might 
be  more  visited,  their  solitude  and  silence  interrupted,  and  occasion 
be  given  to  offend  God  in  the  course  of  theur  commerce  with  men. 

*  They  are  troublesome  to  no  one,  ask  for  nothing,  and  live  fru- 
gally en  fruit,  herbs,  and  rice,  which  they  get  for  their  mats  and 
baskets.  We  wished  to  give  them  a  few  piastres  ;  they  modestly 
refused  them,  saying,  that  it  was  against  their  custom ;  luckily, 
both  for  us  and  them,  some  Arabs  were  passing  by,  who  had  rice 
with  them ;  we  bought  three  bags  of  it,  which  we  gave  them,  and 
which  they  received  with  many  thanks  and  blessings.  They  wished 
to  return  the  bags,  and  we  had  much  difficulty  to  persuade  them 
to  keep  them ;  they  appeared,  indeed,  to  want  clothing,  for  most 
of  them  were  nearly  naked,  and  were  only  covered  by  some  paltry 
rags  which  the  Arabs  give  them,  when  they  meet  with  a  prize. 

^  These  good  solitaries  have  made  a  dry  stone  wall,  within  which 
they  have  planted  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  trees,  which  at  once 
give  them  both  shiule  and  fruit  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Carmelites  do  not  instruct  them  in  our  faith.  These  good  people 
have  but  a  step  to  make  to  reach  it,  and  would  assuredly,  in  a 
short  time,  rival  those  holy  hermits  who  have  sanctified  themselves 
in  the  deserts  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.   , 
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*  Their  sole  furniture  is  a  few  mats,  three  or  four  carthern  pots 
to  cook  their  rice  in,  when  they  hare  any,  and  some  pitchers  to 
fetch  water.  They  had  all  long  chaplets  of  heads  round  their 
necks,  each  head,  like  those  used  hy  the  Turks,  heing  of  the  same 
size.  They  use  them  in  recounting  the  attrihutes  of  Qod,  and  in 
reckoning  the  numher  of  hlessings  they  pronounce  upon  him.  We 
left  them  in  admiration  of  a  life  so  austere  and  penitential,  and 
returned  to  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  new  law.'* — 
Memoires  du  Chevalier  d'Anrieux,  torn.  2d,  p.  809 — 312. 


MARCUS     BRUTU8. 

Why  wert  thou  reglsterM  by  Fame, 
Immortal  Roman  ?  wherefore  still 
Doth  Freedom,  lingering  on  thy  name, 
Feel  her  stem  breast  with  ardour  shrill  T 
*T!s  to  thy  dagger  that  we  owe 
The  spectre  fears  that  haunt  the  bed 
Of  tyrants,  whom  it  tanght  to  know 
Power  could  not  shield  the  lawless  head. 

Yes,  't  is  to  thee,  and  such  as  thee. 
More  than  to  reasonings  qiudnt  and  cold, 
We  owe  it,  that  proud  Liberty 
Wears  still  her  glory,  as  of  old : 
That,  spite  of  hireling  pen  and  sword. 
Power's  slavish  minions  wield  for  broad, 
A  de$pot  *s  still  a  thing  abborr'd, 
A  thing  nan  scorn  for  more  than  dread. 

And  what  though  learning  hinders  not 
Th*  historic  pen  from  aiming  yet. 
With  desperale  arguments,  to  blot 
Thy  glorious  fame  ?  f  The  sophist  met. 
In  this,  the  meed  such  deeds  should  flud,— 
Obliyion,  and  neglect,  and  scorn. 
Striving  absurdly  to  unbind 
Th*  eternal  wreath  thy  brow  hath  wom. 

So  shall  all  schemes  be  wrecked,  that  aim,  ' 

Brutus,  to  bear  thee  down  the  deep 
Of  obloquy,  for  o'er  thy  name 
Virtue  doth  watchful  sentry  keep : 
And  may  the  hate  of  man  and  God, 
And  lasting  shame,  and  inftuny. 
Make  with  that  spirit  their  abode. 
Who  aims  at  Liberty  through  thee  I 
Janwiry  8,  1827.  BiOH. 

*  A  descriptilm  of  this  grotto— 1816— upwards  of  100  years  later,  will  be 
found  in  the  *  Travels  in  Palestine,*  by  the  Editor  of  this  Work,  p.  190,  flnt 
quarto  edition.  ' 

t  Gibbon's  Digression  on  the  Character  of  Brutus  ;  which  lies,  happily,  in 
that  uUer  neglect  it  so  justly  merited  from  mankind. 
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SOURCES  OF  THE  BURRAMFOOTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Book,  entitled  the 
*  Oriental  Herald: 

Sm> — ^It  is  not  often  that  the  celestials  deign  to  bold  converse  or 
correspondence  with  the  lowly  sons  of  earth,  hut,  on  very  particular 
occasions,  such  has  sometimes  been  permitted ;  and,  for  reasons 
unknown  below,  I  now  condescend  to  make  you,  as  the  official 
Herald  of  the  Oriental  Deities,  the  favoured  channel  of  so 
transcendent  an  honour. 

Know,  then,  fortunate  mortal,  that  these  ambrosial  lines  are 
penned  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  far-famed  Bbahmafutra, 
the  son  of  almighty  Brahma,  and  the  reputed  twin-brother  of  the 
still  more  celebrated  heaven-descended  Gunga  ;  and  that  I  have 
deigned  to  impart  to  your  enraptured  ear  and  understanding,  that 
the  hitherto  impenetrable  mystery  which  has  involved  my  birth 
and  native  haunts,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  is  at  length  about 
to  be  dissipated,  and  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  margin  of  my  parent 
lake — the  wonder-working  Brahmakoond  * — to  be  trodden  by  the 
venturous  foot  of  the  European  pilgrim  ;  but,  that  the  auspicious 
moment  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  grand  event  has  not  yet  arrived. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  consequence  of  certain  misunderstandings 
among  the  terrestrial  sages,  termed  Oeographi-Philoeophere,  I  am 
deputed  by  the  god  Yama  t  to  set  a  few  preliminary  matters  right, 
and  to  award  to  each  of  those  aspiring  investigators  the  meed  of 
praise  due  to  their  successive  endeavours,  according  to  their  re- 
spective claims  and  merits. 

First,  then,  be  it  known,  O  son  of  earth !  that  it  was  the  will  of 
the  great  Brahma  that  the  sacred  spot  which  gave  me  birth  should 
remain  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery  until  the  present  time ; 
and  that  the  important  secret,  being  unworthy  of  the  degenerate 
offspring  of  Aeia,  should  be  left  to  be  disclosed  by  the  energetic 
children  of  Europe,  after  their  having,  in  the  first  instance,  as- 
sisted in  adding  to  the  bewildering  nature  of  its  mystic  veil. 

2d,  In  proof  of  this  gieat  truth,  I  need  only  ask,  What  followers 
of  Brahma,  of  Boodha,  of  Jina,  of  Vishnoo,  or  of  Siva,  have 
hitherto  dared  to  venture  within  the  celestiaJ  snow-clad  region 

*  It  is  understood  hy  all  orthodox  Hindoos,  that  pilgrims  visiting  the  banks 
of  the  BrahmakooDd  take  flight  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  geese,  or  other  aquatic 
•iiini^s. 

t  Yama, — ^vulg.  Jum-dco,  the  Hindoo  God  qfJutHee. 
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ifhlch  boasts  of  giving  me  birth  ?♦  Or  what  JBsciple  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed  has  presumed,  unpunished,  to  intrude  upon  even  the 
trackless  wilds  which  guard  the  base  of  my  cloud-cap t  Himalayan 
shrine  ?  t  Nay,  even  the  mighty  son  of  the  great  Con-fu-chie  was 
timely  warned  from  attempting  to  explore  my  forbidden  springs,  by 
bis  reckless  lying  messengers  being  <biven  back  from  the  precincts 
of  their  reputed  source  by  the  swords  of  the  mighty  invader.| 

dd.  In  evidence  of  the  philosophers  o£  Europe  having,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  added  to  the  bewildering  mystery  that  envelops  niv 
birth,  I  need  only  instance  the  origin  and  progress  through  carta 
assigned  to  me  by  the  cabalistic  arts  of  a  jyjnvilie^  through  the 
realms  of  the  Oolden-footed  Monarch,^  at  once  overturned  by  the 
more  powerful  wizard-hand  of  a  Rennel,  who  for  half  a  century 
doomed  me,  after  thousands  of  miles  of  wandering  amid  the  inhos* 
pitable  regions  of  Tibet,  to  double,  per  force^  upon  my  natural 
course,  and  visit  the  mean  abodes  of  the  imbecile  children  of  Assam 
and  Bengal,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  indulging  a  farewell  em- 
brace with'my  sister  Gunga,  before  her  final  dissolution  in  the  waters 
of  the  mightier  ocean.|| 

But  the  era  of  inevitable  disdoeure  approached ;  and^  therefore, 
although  the  staggering  researches  of  a  fTade  proved  unavaiUaff,^ 
in  turn,  appeared  several  hardy  sons  of  the  North,  who,  dissatiifiod 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  dared  to  doubt  the  accomnlated 
contradictory  testimony  of  former  sages;  and,  advancing  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  great  object 


*  ^This  probably  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  none  of  the  Hindoo 
books  is  there  any  express  description  of  the  Brahmapootra ;  nor  has  any 
Indian  pilgrim  been  yet  met  with  who  had  Tisited  the  lake  of  Brahmakoond. 

t  No  Mahommedail  writer  has  ever  thrown  any  light  npon  the  source  of  this 
great  riTer ;  and  of  a  large  Mogul  army  which  invaded  Assam^  the  scene  of 
one  of  its  supposed  sources,  few  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  dlsastert. 

i  This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  Lama»  sent  into  Tibet  by  order  of  an  Em* 
peror  of  China  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Sanpoo ;  but  who  were  deterred 
flrom  their  purpose  by  the  approach  of  an  army  of  Tartar  invaders,  and  were 
content  to  return  with  hearsay  accounts,  instead  of  personal  investigation,  of 
the  river*s  sources. 

§  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  geographical  labours  of  the  Illustrious  > 
D' Anyille,  who,  on  the  authority  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  resident  in  Ghinay 
employed  to  construct  a  map  of  tliat  empire,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Sanpoo  ran  into,  or  became  the  Irawadee,  or  river  of  Ava. 

n  This,  no  doubt,  points  to  the  no  less  illustrious  Migor  Rennel's  invastiga- 
tlom  respeeting  the  geography  of  this  celebrated  river,  and  the  eourse  assigned 
by  him  to  the  Sanpoo,  first,  easteriy  tlirough  Tibet,  and  then  suddenly  west^ 
wtad  through  Assam,  and  finally,  south  through  Bengal,  to  meet  its  mighty 
rival,  the  Ganges,  close  to  its  Junction  with  the  sea. 

f  nils  appears  to  refer  to  the  valuable  geographical  researches  of  Dr.  Wade, 
who  accompanied  a  detachment  of  troops  sent  into  Assam  from  Bengal,  about 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  who  also  sent  to  England,  for  publication,  a  *  History 
of  Aiiaa,'  the  Arte  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
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of  their  pATSuit ;  *  yfhep^  lo  I  to  aid  theMr  efforts^  aod  in  partial  ipXr 
filnaoni  of  tbe'in^njtabte  fiat  of  Brahma,  two  mighty  armiea  pour^ 
into  the  regions  of  Assam  and  Ava,  .accompanied  by  their  respective 
skilful  sages,  bearing  magical  instruments  of  extraordinary  powers, 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  unpronounceable  names  of  theodolites, 
compasses,  telescopes,  sextants,  astrolabes,  pedometers,  perambu- 
lators, and  various  other  strange  engines,  with  books  of  necromantic 
knowledge  and  power  without  number,  prepared  to  aid  the  mighty 
undertaking  T  t  But,  as  yet,  all — all  in  vain,  i^or,  behold  !  an  indi- 
Vidua],  more  mighty  than  his  fellows,  skilled  in  every  cabalistic  art, 
4nd  deeply  versed  in  polyglottic  lore,  jealous  of  their  united  efforts, 
appear  in  the  learned  halls  of  London^  from  the  academic  groves 
br  Berlin^  and  exploring  the  hidden  sources  of  prophetic  knowledge, 
locked  up  in  the  uncouth  hieroglyphics  of  ^t»a  and  Tartary  within 
the  archives  of  Leadenhall,  extracted  and  conveyed  thence  the 
supposed  astounding  secret,  across  the  mighty  waterSy  and  de- 
|)08ited  the  Bam6  in  the  profoundest  cavern  of  the  ^  Magazin 
Asiatique,^  to  be  exploded  at  once  upon  the  astonished  world !  X 
'''  Had  the  deed  been  nobly  dared,  doubly  estimable  would  have 
been  the  result;  but,  unfortunately,  an  evil  spirit  guided  the  re- 
acafichinff  }iand  and  enlightening  torch,  and,  when  least  expected, 
at  once  dashed  the  cup  ^  merit  from  the  expectant  lip,  and  the 
laurel  wreath  Arom  the*  exulting  brow  of  the  astonished  sage,-^to 
be  awarded  ere  long  to  some  more  generous  competitor  of  feme 
In  the  «ver  genial  laid  of  the  sun.% 

*  Itls  ^^fiievU  tt>  My  to  whom  this  particularly  alludps.  Three  indlTidtrols, 
however,  are  known  to  have  interested  themseWes  in  tUiis  grcul  gt^a graphical 
question, — viz.  l>r.  F.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  to  wlioid  Indian  gc^^rnipiiyf 
Natural  history,  and  statistics,  are  under  very  great  obligfttiona ;  David  Scutt. 
Esq.  political  agent  with  the  different  states  on  th*?  north-enst  frontter  of 
Bengal,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  sclenti^o  and,  g-eogrtiphical  in- 
qoiries;  and  Captain  Laehlan,  of  his  Mijesty's  service,  who,  during:  u  lc»ng 
residence  in  India,  paid  much  attention  to  geographical  iiivestlj^atioiifi,  and^ 
Mug  ultimately  led  to  ddubt  the  correctness  of  the  recdved  luxouuta  of  iho 
Hource  and  progress  of  the  Burrampooter,  drew  up  a  memoir  on  the  subject; 
and  submitted  U  to  the  Rdyal  Asiaiie  Society  of  London  more  than  two  years 
»fP. 

t  This  must  allnde,  among  others,  to  Lieutenants  Burlton  and  Neufville, 
Iwo  intfAHgeftt  officers  of  thfe  Company's  service,  employed  with  the  divirion 
of  the  Bengal  army  which  entered  Atoam,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Infor* 
matioQ  regiidlog  Uie  greater  part  of  the  contse  of  the  Borrampooter  tbroQg;h 
Assam ;  and  who,  it  is  hoped,  wall  yet  set  the  question  of  its  doabtftil  geo- 
graphy at  rest. 

X  This  no  doubt  alludes  to  Monsieur  Klaprotb,  one  of  the  leading  members 
otthe  Flredoh  Asiatic  Society,  and  an  associate  of  that  of  London/ a  9avaml  of 
acknowledged  great  abilitieft,  whether  as  a  general  Oriental  linguist,  or,  as  re- 
gards deep  geographical  and  histoiical  research  eonaected  with  the  Baitetm 
hemisphere,  but  witli  whom,  apparently,  o^  the  world  do  not  live  in  perfect 
amity.— See  concluding  note. 

§  This,  wc  presume,  must  allude  to  the  paradisial  regions  of  india,  in  con- 
tradiMinctiou  to  this  cold  and  comfortless  clime  of  fogn,  frost,  and  faaitae.' 
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More  than  tiiis,  son  of  earth !  I  am  noi  yet  p^nv^tted  to  dt^ge. 
Make  a  proper  use  of  wliat  the  fods  oondeecend  to  impart,  and  he* 
tieve  that  mystery  stiil  envelops  hoth  the  eelMtial  and  lerrestrWl 
origin  of 

Brahmaputra  alim  8aii]poo  tUiae  See.  &c.  6oc. 

Despatched  firom  the  celestial  inan9ions  this  1st  day  of  the  inonth  Magh,  in 
the  year  of  the  Kaiee  Yog  40991;  of  VidtramadUva  or  Sumbat,  1885,  and  of 
Salivakau  or  Saka,  17d0,  answering  to  the  13th  of  Jan.  1887,  of  the  degenerate 
era  of  Europeans. 

CONCLUDING  NOTE. 

As  behoved  an  appointed  messenger  of  the  Oriental  gods,  we 
have  given  a  ploc^^  in  par  pages  to  the  eeleatial  eomwinications,  and 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  throw  such  farther  light  upon 
the  subject,  as  our  mortal  and  ^Jiile  koosrtedge  admitted. 

In  addition  to  the  notes  already  appended  to  the  text^  it  may  be 
stated,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  much  crossing  and  jostling 
among  the  terrestrials  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  race  of  re- 
search respecting  the  hitherto  doubtful  geography  of  the  Bnrram- 
pooter,  ending  in  Monsieur  Klaproth  having  outstripped  all  his 
competitors,  by  first  gleaning  such  information  as  he  could  from 
the  unpublished  memoirs  on  the  subject  already  alluded  to,  as  hav- 
ing be^  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London ;  and 
then  referring  to,  transcrilmig,  and  tranedating  from,  the  valuable 
Chinese  maps  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  such  farther  partioalarta^  appealed  to  decide 
the  question,  as  far  as  origina)  Chineee  anthcnitieB  vere  concerned, 
and  finally  publishing  the  result,  so  obtained  in  his  '  Magazin 
Asiatique,'  without  a  single  word  of  acknowledgment  as  to  either 
of  the  sources  of  information  to  which  he  was  so  much  indebted. 

Should  sach  have  been  the  case, — and  the  assertion  appears  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  ascertained  (act,  that  M.  Klaproth  was  in  London, 
and  present  at  the  reading  of  the  memoir  in  question,  in  Febrwity 
1825,  ajid  that  he  was  aboot  the  same  time  busily  employed  m 
transcribing)  from  the  MS.  notes  on  the  face  of  the  Ctunese  no^aps 
at  the  India  House,  nearly  ifxe  whole  substance  of  his  article  ia  the 
'  Magazin  Asiatique,'  added  to  his  achnowledgmg  that  this  paper 
was  written  in  Marck^ — ^we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  it  was  altogether  unworthy  of  a  colossus  of  language 
and  research  like  M.  Klapvoth>  to  leave  unacknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  any  sources  of  information  or  corroboratitm  afPorded  him 
at  the  liberal  hand  of  strangers  ;  and  we  leave  to  him  to  ajpcount 
for  this,  among  his  other  little  literary  peccadillos*     That  M. 

*  Vide  No.  II.  *  Albigaain  AsMine*  (puUlslied  at  Paris,  hi  April  1826,)  p. 
302,  where  M.  Rlaprqth,  in  a  note  at  the  first  page  of  a  '  Memoire  snr  les 
cours  du  Yarou-Uzangbo-Tehou,  ou  du  grand  Fleuve  da  Tibet,  aalvi  de  notice 
snr  la  source  du  Barrampoutcr,'  thus  observes  :  '  J'ai  compost  ce  Memoire  et 
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wo  Caffer  Song.-^The  Rock  of  Elks, 

JKlapioth  possesses  abilities  capable  of  tbrowing  ligbt  on  any  sub- 
ject of  philology  or  geography  in  which  he  may  engage,  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Man- 
choo-Tartar  languages  has  proved  essentially  beneficial  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  equally  undisputed.  But  these  are  only  ad^tional 
reasons  why  he  should  be  above  the  too  common  practice  of  using 
the  information  of  others  without  due  acknowledgment. 


CAFFXR  BONG.— THB  ROCK   OF  ELKS. 

Dbbp  in  the  forest  lies  hid  a  green  dell, 

Wliere  firesh  from  the  Rock  of  Elks  blue  waters  swell ; 

And  finst  by  that  fountain  a  yellow-wood  tree,+ 

Which  shelters  the  spot  that  is  dearest  to  me. 

Down  by  the  streamlet  my  heifers  are  grazing  ; 

Prone  o*er  the  clear  pool  the  herd-boy  is  gating ; 

Under  the  shade  my  beloved  is  singing — 

The  shade  of  the  tree  where  her  cradle  is  swinging. 

When  I  come  from  the  hill  as  the  daylight  is  foding, 

Thoagh  spent  with  the  chase,  and  the  game  for  my  lading. 

My  nerves  are  new  strong,  and  my  light  heart  is  swelling. 

As  I  gase  from  the  Rock  of  Elks  oyer  my  dwelling. 

P. 


la  carte  qnl  Taccompagne,  an  mpis  de  Mars  1825,  dans  le  moment  m6me  oil  le 
Lieut.  Barlton,  occ!]p6  de  leyer  le  conrs  superieardu  Barrampouter,  re^nt  Tafis 
important,  one  oe  fleu? e  a?ait  sa  source  an  ont  de  montagnes  qne  bordent  le 
Tubet  an  midi,  et  aa*il  ne  pouTait  6tre  identiqn6  ayec  le  Yarou  le  Yarou- 
Dzangbo-Tchon.  Mon  M6moire,  anuonc6  an  milieu  de  1825  au  public  de- 
Trait  paraStre  dans  le  premier  Cahier  de  ce  Magazin,  mais  la  gravure  de  la 
carte,  et  quelques  changemens  n^cessit^  par  les  d^couyertes  des  Anglais  en 
ont  retard6  la  publication.*  Bat  not  a  word,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  about 
the  rare  and  yalaable  maps  extracted  from  at  the  India  House,  although  con- 
•tructed  subsequent  to,  and  therefore  (it  may  be  inferred)  superior  to,  those 
transmitted  to  D^Anrille  by  Du  Halde.  haying  been  prepared  about  forty 

SMrs  later  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kien  Lonff  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
allerstein,  Erpinha,  and  Andrada.   And  equally  little  is  said  of  the  existence 
of  the  Memoir  by  Captain  Lachlan,  read  in  M.  Klaproth*s  presence  at  the 
*  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,'  though,  no  doubt,  this  also  has  proyed  a 
fertile  source  of  information  on  the  subject. 
*  t.  e.  *  The  rocky  cleugh  of  Elands  is  our  home.* 

t  The  yellow-wood  tree  (podeeorfNit  tlomgaUi)  is  termed  by  some  writers 
the  South  African  cedar.  It  grows  to  a  yery  large  siie,  and  in  appearance 
much  resembles  the  pine. 
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MADRAS  ARBfT — LVALUE   OF  CADETSHIPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

8m — The  deep  interest  you  appear  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  India, 
as  well  as  the  positive  good  your  truly  valuable  work  has  already 
produced,  fbrms  a  sufficient  inducement  to  offer  you  the  following 
statement  of  facts,  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  bring  them  before  the 
public  in  any  way  you  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  advantage 
of  those  for  whose  eye  they  are  principally  intended  ;  which  it  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  add,  are  parents  thinking  of  proctering  cadet' 
ships  for  their  children. 

In  two  or  three  excellent  papers,  you  have  already  taken  the  mote 
out  of  the  public  eye  ;  and,  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  have  given 
a  peep  behind  the  curtain  in  Leadenhall  Street.  You  have  also 
courted  information  on  every  topic,  of  general  interest,  relative  to 
India.  Let  me  hope,  then,  that  the  statement  which  I  have  to 
submit,  will  tend  to  dispel  the  golden  visions  with  which  the  snug 
gentlemen,  who  rule  India,  have  long  been  wont  to  dazzle  the  orbs 
of  easy,  good  humoured,  John  Bull,  to  say  nothing  of  his  Northern 
neighbour,  whose  boasted  gift  of  second  sight,  does  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  appear  to  have  preserved  him  from  being  '  gulled/ 

I  proceed,  without  further  preamble,  to  lay  before  you  an  ab- 
stract of  the  List  of  Cadets  of  1798  for  Madras,  as  it  stood  on  the 
1st  of  January  1826.  Seventy-four  young  gentlemen  were  appointed 
in  the  year,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  arrived  in  India  in  1799, 
blooming  in  health,  and  high  in  hope.  Happy  fellows !  the  spruce 
Englishman;  the  breeched  and  unbreeched  Scot;  the  choleric 
Cambrian ;  the  gentleman  from  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  gentleman ; 
all  eager  for  the  '  bubble  reputation,'  and  the  far-famed  riches 
of  Golcondah.  Twenty-seven  years  have  rolled  on,  and  what  is  the 
result?  On  the  1st  of  January  last,  twenty-one  only  of  the  number 
were  alive ;  fifteen  of  them  still  in  the  service ;  and  six  retured  on 
the  scanty  pittance  of  haif-pay.  Fifty  have  died  in  the  service  ; 
one  resigned,  and  has  since  died  a  violent  death ;  and  two,  very 
wisely,  never  took  up  their  appointments.  Of  the  fifteen  who  re- 
main, thirteen  are  Lieutenant-Colonels^  and  two,  after  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  years,  are  still  Majors ;  of  the  six  who  retired,  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  do  so  by  ill  health,  three  had  obtained  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  the  others  that  of  Captain.  Of  those  who  have 
died,  two  have  been  killed  in  action,  two  lost  at  sea,  one  fell  in  a 
duel,  and  the  remaining  forty-seven  have  been  natural  deaths.  Out 
of  the  fifty-two,  three  o;^ly  were  Lieutenant-Colonels  at  the  period 
of  their  decease,  six  Majors,  twenty  Captains,  the  remaining  twenty- 
three  subalterns,  as^  per  statement  in  the  annexed  table.  One  of 
the  survivors  was  twenty-three  years  in  the  army  before  he  drew 
a  monthly  abstract  amounting  to  five  hundred  rupees.  In  those 
*  olden  times'  the  more  modem  refinement  of  classing  separately. 
Cadets  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Infantry,  did  not  exist; 
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Madras  Army. 


the  whole  having  formerly  been  jumbled  together  in  one  list  The 
fifteen  surviTors,  therefore^  belong  to  distinct  and  separate  branches 
of  the  service ;  and  there  positively  is  not  one  amongst  them,  who, 
after  his  long  exile  and  toilsome  life,  can  return  home  with  300/.  a 
year,  exclusive  of  his  pension.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  since  the 
system  introduced  by  that  respectable  character.  Sir  George  Bar- 
low, of  clipping  and  curtailing,  has  been  closely  followed  up,  until 
the  present  enlightened  and  excellent  Governor  arrived  at  Madras. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  of  the  liberality  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  gi'anting  an  allowance  of  400  rupees  per  month  to 
Officers  conmianding  corps,  but  I  will,  in  a  future  letter,  prove  that 
thb  is  a  mere  humbug  ;  on  the  good  old  principle  of  '  not  letting 
the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth,'  they  have  curtailed 
full  '  batta,'  and  other  allowances  drawn  by  a  lieutenant-Colonel 
under  the  old  regulations,  to  the  amount  of  347  rupees  a  month, 
and  ^ven  him  400  in  lieu ;  the  difference,  therefore,  in  this  mighty 
boon,  amounts  exactly  to  53  rupees  a  month,  instead  of  400  rupees 
a  month,  or  636  rupees  a  year,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change of  1^  Sd.  per  Madras  rupee,  is  just  53/. 

I  leave  it  to  the  sober  consideration  of  parents,  what  brilliant  ad- 
vantage results  from  procuring  a  Cadetship,  an  appointment  which 
one  of  *  the  wholesale  tradesmen^  doles  out  with  infinitely  more 
pomposity,  than  his  most  gracious  Majesty  would  use  in  bestowing 
a  patent  of  peerage. 

A  Plain  Dealer. 


HUtement  of  Gaddts  for  the  Madras  Establishment  for  the  year  1798,  as  the 
I  stood  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1890. 
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ORIENTAL   ORIGIN   OF  THE  PARABLE  AGAINST  PERSECVTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  September  9,  1896. 

Your  notices  of  Dr.  Franklin  (vol.  x.  p.  428)  reminded  me  of  a 
purpose  I  have  for  some  time  entertained,  of  occupying  two  or  three 
of  your  pages,  on  a  subject  which  yon  will  readily  allow  to  be  quite 
Oriental. 

In  your  fifth  volume,  (p.  61.,)  I  vttitnred  to  claim  for  ono  of  ihe 
Eafitern  sages,  the  origin  of  that  justly  admired  ^K>logue,  the  '  Her- 
mit' of  Pamell.  I  will  now,  by  your  permission,  advance  a  similar 
claim  for  the  eminent  Persian  poet  and  philosopher  Sadi  ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographers,  had  numbered  116  years  at  his  decease  iu 
1291.  He  must  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  especially  the 
Orientaly  by.  hb  ^  Gulistan/  and  two  other  posthumous  works. 

There  are,  I  apprehend,  very  few  persoas  conversant  with  general 
literature  who  have  not  read  and  admired  the  ^  Parable  against 
Persecution '  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  but  of  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  direetly  claimed  te  be  the  inventor ;  nor  could  he  * 
have  made  this  claim  with  justice,  as  he  only  varied  it  in  a  few  cir- 
cumstances from  what  will  appear  to  have  been  his  original,  and' 
to  which  I  wish,  from  respect  to  his  memory,  he  had  acknowledged 
hia  obligations. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Franklin's  version  had  appeared  in  print, 
till  it  was  thus  introduced  by  the  late  Ix)rd  Raimes  in  his  '  Sketches 
of  Man,'  (B.  3.  8k.  3.  iii.  §.  2.)  I  quote  the  edition  of  1807,  iil. 
435,  436. 

'*  The  following  Parable  against  Persecution  was  comrounieated  to  me  by 
D^  Fnmklio  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  ftgore  in  the  teamed  yijfxA^  i 

*  1.  Aod  it  came  to  pass  alter  these  things,  that  AbralMm  sat  in  the  door  ot 
his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  And  behold,  a  man^  bent  with  igfi 
coming  from  the  way  of  the  wUdemcss,  leaidug  o»  a  staffs 

*  9.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  met  him,  and  said  onto  hiak,  tarn  io,  I  pMy 
thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  in  tke 
morning,  and  go  on  thy  way. 

'  3.  And  the  man  said,  nay ;  for  I  will  aMde  under  this  tree. 

*  4.  But  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly :  so  he  turned,  and  they  went  into  the 
teat ;  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat» 

*  5.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he  said  nnto 
him,  wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  highOod,  creator  of  heaven  > 
and  earth? 

*  6.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  I  do  not  worship  thy  Ood,  neither  do 
I  call  upon  his  name ;  for  I  haTe  made  to  myself  a  god,  which  abideth  always 
in  my  house,  and  provideth  me  with  all  things. 
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*  7.  And  Abr«luun*8  seal  was  kindled  against  the  man ;  and  he  arose  and 
fell  upon  him,  and  dro?e  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

'  8.  And  Qod  called  into  Abraham  saying,  Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger  t 
'  9.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Lord,  he  wonld  not  worship  thee, 

neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name ;  therefore  have  I  driyen  him  out  from 

before  my  fiice  into  the  wilderness. 

*  10.  And  God  said,  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred  and  ninety  and 
eight  years,  and  nourished  him,  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebel- 
lion against  me  ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  who  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him 
one  night  ?  * 

*'  The  historical  style  of  the  Old  Testament  is  here  finely  imitated,  and  the 
moril  must  strike  erery  one  who  is  not  sunk  in  stupidity  and  superstition.** 

In  the  *  Miscellaneous  Works'  of  Dr.  Franklin,  (1779)  p.  72.,thi8 
<  Parable '  was  quoted  from  Lord  Kaimes  as  written  by  Franklin. 
It  is  likewise  attributed  to  him  in  the  late  complete  edition  of  his 
works.  Franklin  was,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  indebted  to  Je- 
remy Taylor,  who  thus  concludes  his  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  not 
the  first  edition,  (1647,)  but  the  edition  of  that  work  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  author's  '  Polemical  Discourses,'  (1674.)  At  p.  1078, 
he  says :  '  I  end  with  a  story  which  I  find  in  the  Jews'  books.' 
This  story,  which  follows  verbatim^  is  also  quoted  from  l^hop 
Taylor,  in  the  ^  Essays  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,'  by  the  Lord 
Commissioner  Whitlocke,  (1706)  p.  105,  tho«gh  unaccountably 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  the '  Liberty  of  Prophesying '  (1702)  now 
before  me. 

^  When  Ahrdkam  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  Ms  custom,  waiting  to 
entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  an  hundred  years 
of  age.  He  receiyed  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused 
him  to  sit  down ;  but,  obserring  that  the  old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor 
begged  for  a  blessing  upon  his  meat,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
God  of  heaven  T 

*  The  old  man  told  him,  that  he  worshipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged 
BO  other  god ;  at  which  answer,  Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he 
thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evUs  of  the 
nighty  in  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called 
to  Abraham,  and  asked  where  the  stranger  was  7  he  replied,  I  thrust  him  away, 

'  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God  answered  him,  I  have  suflbred  him  these 
hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst  not  thea  endure  hita 
one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble?  Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abva* 
ham  fetcht  him  back  again,  and  gave  him  wise  instruction.* 

Jeremy  Taylor,  when  he  mentions  ^  the  Jews'  books,'  probably 
refers  to  a  passage  of  which  I  o£Fer  you  a  literal  translation,  sub- 
joining the  original,  from  an  '  Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Priestley,'  (1806,  p.  376,)  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper. 
It  is  part  of  '  a  dedication  to  the  Consuls  and  Senate  of  Hamburgh/ 
of  a  book  whose  title  is,  ^  Sheheth  Jehudahy  Tribns  Judse.  Solo- 
monis  fil  Virg»,  Complectens  varias  <Milamitates,  Martyriaj  Dtsper- 
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nones,  &c.  8bo.  Jud«oriiin«  De  Hetom>  in  Latiaum  vena  a  Geerglo 
Gentio,  1680/  This  may  have  been  an  edition  since  1674;  or» 
perhaps,  may  afford  an  example  of  the  no  oncomnum  artifice  of  a 
second  titie-page. 

^  The  most  noble  anthor,  Sadi,  has  recorded  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  venerable  manners  of  antiquity  in  the  Patriarch  Abraham. 
He  was  so  ^minentiy  hospitable  as  scarcely  to  deem  Mtnself  secure 
and  happy  unless  some  stranger  would  accept  his  attentions  and 
friendship  as  a  guest,  and  thus  become,  as  it  were,  the  protector 
and  safeguard  of  his  habitation.  Once,  having  no  guest  in  his 
house,  he  went  abroad  into  the  fields  to  invite  some  passenger,  when 
he  chanced  to  observe  an  old  man,  worn  with  years  and  fatigued 
by  travel,  reposing  under  a  tree.  He  courteously  conducted,  the 
stranger  to  his  dwelling,  and  there  entertained  him  with  abundant 
kindness.  Supper  being  served  up,  Abraham  and  his  family  com- 
menced with  prayer,  while  the  oldman  immediately  began  to  eat,  with- 
out performing  any  previous  rite  of  piety  or  reverence,  which  Abra- 
ham remarking,  said  to  him,  *  My  old  man,  it  is  surely  unbecoming 
thy  grey  hairs  to  sit  down  to  meat  without  first  invoking  the  deity  I' 
The  old  man  replied,  '  I  am  a  fire-worshipper,  and  ignorant  of  this 
ceremony,  since  my  ancestors  instructed  me  in  no  such  rite.'  On 
hearing  this,  Abrahiam  was  so  exceedingly  shocked  at  having  enter- 
tained a  fire-worshipper,  that,  driving  him  from  supper,  he  instantly 
expelled  him  from  Us  house,  as  unworthy  of  his  society,  and  the 
enemy  of  his  God. 

'  Bat,  behold,  the  Most  High  (}odthus  directly  admonished  bun : 
*  What  bast  thou  been  doing,  Abraham  ?  Did  it  become  thee  thus 
to  conduct  thyself  I  This  old  man  remained,  even  to  the  present 
time,  ungrateful  and  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  life  and  subsist- 
ence ;  yet  I  have  not  ceased  to  bestow  these  upon  him  for  now  more 
thanjt  hundred  years  ;  you,  however,  refuse  him  even  one  supper, 
and  cannot  bear  with  him  for  a  single  moment.'  Abraham,  thus 
divinely  reproved,  hastened  after  the  old  man,  whom  he  reconducted 
to  his  house.  He  there  cultivated  his  friendship,  by  so  many  pious 
offices  of  affectionate  regard,  that  he  inclined  Uin,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

'  Thus,  illustrious  nobles,  may  you  be  disposed  to  conciliate  the 
Jewish  nation  by  similar  zeal,  by  your  own  bright  example,  your 
genuine  piety  and  moderation,  rather  than  to  exelnde  them  by 
rigorous  treatment.  May  you  be  willing  to  gather  to  the  fold  of 
Christ  these  lost  sheep,  rather  than  to  drive  them  away.'* 


*  *  lUostre  tradit  nobiliBsimtts  avtor  Sadut,  venerande  aotiquitatis  ezem- 
pl«m^  Abrakannm  Patriareham,  hospiuditatifl  glorit  celebratum,  vix  f  ibi  felix 
ntustiimqne  credidisse  hospitium,  nisi  exteroum  aliquem,  tanquam  aliqnod 
pnesldlam  domi,  exoepisset  hotpitem,  quem  omni  offlcionim  prosequeretar 
genera.    Aliquando  cumhospitem  domi  non  haberet,  forit  e«m  qossitwnt 
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I  aiin<aware  0f  muiitoiddbto  tepMiiom  indie  dfifetetti  vertiotMoir 
thl9  Apologue^  but,  without  quoting  tbe  tetire  stoiy  ft^m  eadr^ 
I  €o«ld  not  fhrnlsh  those  of  yoor  readers^  who  hare  a  tadte  f«r  such 
investigations,  with  the  means  of  marking  the  variations}  ami' espe^ 
c}aUy.  of  ascertaijwg  tbe  extent  to  which  Franklin  was  a  ccqiyist. 
Hecan,  in4eedy  aA»rd  to  be  dispossessed  of  borrowed  i^umage). 
and  yet  be  8^9fi  to  soar  above  the  ^9ervumpecus9  whom  Horaee  hoff 
denounced^  and  to  aopear  anong  those  IlluninaU  whom  Provi*- 
denee  prepares,,  by  their  wise  and  liappy  improvement  of  ciream-* 
stances,  to 

^  Btolighten  climes  and  mould  a  fhtarc  age.* 

I  may,  perhaps^  take  some  occasion  of  recurring  to  Franklin,  led 
by  your  late  remarks  on  his «  Life  and  Character.' 

N.  L.  T; 
October  5. 

"P.  S.— I  had '  occasion,  a  very  few  days  since,  to  look  into  the 
*  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,'  which  the  late  Bishop  Heber  prefixed,  in' 
1822,  to  an  edition  of  his  workff.  Prom  thence  I  add  the  following 
quotations". 

*  The  story  Is  found  in  the  *  Bostan '  of  the  Persian  poet  Saadi,  as  appears 
by  a  literal  translation  which  I  have  receiyed  from  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Toignmouth.*  (P.  ccx.) 

*  Lord  Tfeignmoutb  informs  me  that  Saadi,  in  bis  '  Gulistan,*  relates  of 
himself,  that,  ha?ing  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  he  was  compelled  to 
work,  wUk  sowm  JmcM,  on  thefortifieHtlons  of  Tripoli.    And  ho  suggests^ 
tberafore,  that  he  may  hav*  i  pdBsibly  heard  the  story  ft4im  them,  ao  tha^  ft ' 
maiy,  after  idl,  haTe  been  originlly  ^orived  fnmi  a  Jewish  sonni^.    A  leaned 

-  Ill  1)1  I    I    IL      ■■        I    I  It       .-  1  -  J  ■'*  -IT  f 

oainpdfltrist  petlfl!.  Pe!r»^  vlnim  qnemdam  sen^ctittd  gntvetb,'  itihere  fessilm,  ^b 
ai;bore  neufliteitem  eoDBpieit.' 

>  ^em  oeuhe^  ezceptum^  dmrnhn  h09|»itein  dedneit,  et  onnA  ofMtf  «oiiti 
Cim  cffioam  appositam  AbrahamoB  et  ftuniliii  ejoa  i  prtfcib^a  aijispicai^eDtlir^' 
senex  roanum  ad  cibum  protendit,  nuUo  religionis  aut  pietatis  audpicio  osus. 
Qao  visu^  AbmhaoNis  earn  ita  afl^tur:  'Mi  senex,  vix  decet  c^itiem  tuam, 
sine  prsBvii'Ntimitda  veneraiibnet  cibftm  snmere.*  Ad  que  senex;  **  Ego  ig*-' 
nicola  sum ;  istius  modi  monim  igaants  )  nostri  enim  ^nngorea  nttllMi.  talem  ' 
me  docuere  pietatem.!  Ad  quam  yocem  horrescens  Abrahamus,  rem  sibi  cum 
ignicola  profanb  et  a  stli  numinis  cultu  alieno  esse,  etun  d  restfgio  \st  k 
cciMf  vemotqnir  m«iil  oonsortiipestBni  et  religlMiSB  hostev  dom^'^jeelt; 

*  8ed^  ecice,^  mmaias  Dew  Abndiittnm  staillw  novel  s  ^  Quid  mgia  Abrs- 
h^o?  jLtiJif  vlrofecisse  te  deetiHI  Ego  iati  9eni,'quaniumTi»  in  .me  oqqae  - 
ingrato,  et  vitam  et  Tictom  centum  amplius  annofi  dedi ;  tu  homlni  nee  unam 
cfenamdare,  unumque  eum  moitaentuin  ferre  potes?*'  Qug  Ditin&Voce  moni-^ 
tus,  Abrahamus  senem  ex  itinere  revocatum  domam  redncit,  et  tantis  offlciis, 
pletate,  et  ratione  colit,  ut  suo  exemplo  ad  yeri  Nnminis  cultu  eum  perdux 
eiiu 

*  Vos  qooqua^'  Proceras  noUllttimi  cum  pari  stmiio  Judaanim  gentCM 
habesHs;  laudatissimo  move  atque  exemplo,  pietate  potius  serrare,  quam- 
8eTeridi9elplin&<exttlddet«;  eoi  tanqoam  perditai  Ghristi  ovicilas  colifgere 
quam  dMiaiEV  maTukts.  V 
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Jew  J  also,  Mr.  J.  D*Alleiiiand,  professes  to  ba^e  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  the  tradition  is  to  be  met  with,  in  all  its  ciroamstances,  in  one  of 
the  commentaries  on  Oen.  xTiii.  1.  No  such  commentary,  howeyer,  has  been 
discoTcred.**  (P.  ccdxyi.) 

The  biographer  has  given  the  whole  original  of  Ctentios,  ex- 
cepting his  application  of  the  story,  to  inculcate  on  the  Senate  of 
Hamburgh  their  continued  toleration  of  the  Jews.  He  also  quotes 
the  whole  '  translation  of  the  story'  from  '  The  Asiatic  Miscellany , 
Calcutta,  1789/  This  translator,  though  evidently  not  unac- 
quainted with  his  ori^nal,  has  failed  to  serve  the  English  reader  so 
literally  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 


mUTART  AND  MEDICAL   VACANCIES  IN    INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  January,  1887. 

It  is  *  Quite  refreshing:'  to  perceive  how  well  informed  the 
Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  be?in  to  be  upon  all  sub- 
jects brought  under  their  review  at  the  India  House  :  and  this 
was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  late  debate  at  a  Court 
of  Proprietors,  on  the  19th  alt.,  on  the  subject  of  ^Military 
and  Medical  Vacancies.' 

In  the  debate  alluded  to,  Mr.  Hume,  after  commenting-,  with 
great  propriety,  on  the  lamentably  inefficient  state  in  which 
Native  corps  are  often  left,  bv  their  officers  being  posted  to  the 
staff,  passed  to  the  medical  department,  and  deplored  the  very 
great  deficiency  of  medical  officers  in  the  Company's  army ;  and, 
as  an  inducement  to  the  Conrt  of  Directors  to  render  this  im- 
portant branch  of  their  service  more  efficient,  mentioned,  with 
regard  to  his  Majesty's  service,  that  *  the  losses  in  the  medical 
department  in  India  were  so  great,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
a  greater-  number  in  each  regiment  was  so  strongly  felt,  that 
the  King' 8  regiments^  serving  in  India^  had  now,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Directors y  three  medical  officers,  (one  surgeon s 
and  two  assistant  surgeons,)  INSTEAD  of  two  as  heretofore.' 
A  regulation  which  the  honourable  Proprietor  thought  would 
be  of  great  advantage,  if  adopted  in  the  Native  corps.  And  so 
must  every  one  else  Uiink  who  has  been  in  India. 

Mr.  Hume  was  followed  by  the  Chairman,  who,  after  mo- 
destly acknowledging  that  the  honourable  Proprietor  had  a 
considerable  advantage  over  him  in  his  many  private  sources  of 
information,  while  he  could  only  consult  public  and  official  re- 
cords, remarked,  with  regard  to  the  latter  topic,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  were  any  complaints  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Department,  and  that  he,  for  one,  thought  the 
establishment  sufficient ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  King's  regi- 
ments, *  he  was  aware  that  an  additional  assistant-surgeon 
had  been  recommended  to  each  of  the  King's  regiments  in 
'  Oriental  Herald,  Vol.  12.  X 
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India,  and  in  this  recommendation  the  Court  of  Directors  en- 
tirely concurred  ;  but  that,  after  all,  even  including  the  late  ad" 
dition  made  to  the  King's  regiments,  he  thought  the  Company's 
corps  were  as  well  supplied  as  they  were/  An  opinion  in  which, 
prooably,  every  one  who  has  been  in  India  will  nx>t  concur. 

To  this  Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  because  there  might  be  no  complaint,  there  was 
no  cause  for  it:  and  insisted,  that,  as  it  had  oeen  considered 
right  to  increase  the  number  of  surgeons  in  the  King's  regi- 
ments, for  the  same  reason  an  increase  ou^ht  to  take  place  in 
those  of  the  Company.  Which  certainly  rmght  be  either  a  good 
or  a  bad  way  of  reasoning^;  though,  in  the  present  case,  I  con- 
fess I  would  decidedly  call  it  a  good  one. 

To  this  the  worthy  Chairman  retorted,  that  though,  *by  the 
new  regulation,  the  King's  regiments  would  have  a  surgeon  and 
two  assistants^  he  did  not  think  there  existed  the  same  neces- 
sity for  a  third  medical  officer  in  the  Native  corps ;'  and  he  gave 
some  rather  fair,  but  not  conclusive,  reasons  for  so  thinking. 

Still  Mr.  Hume  was  not  to  be  foiled  in  his  object.  So  up  got 
Mr.  Wigram  to  assist  the  worthy  Chairman's  arguments,  and, 
amone  other  things,  observed,  that  the  honourable  Proprietor, 
in  looking  at  the  Company's  medical  establishment,  built  too 
much  on  what  had  been  done  in  the  King's  'regiments,  without 
allowing  himself  to  consider  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
those  regiments  and  the  Native  corps  are  placed,  &c.  &c. 

To  Mr.  Wigram  succeeded  Col.  Baillie ;  and  after  him  fol- 
lowed Doctor  Gilchrist,  but  (either  luckily  or  unluckily  for 
my  poor  understanding)  without,  after  all,  coming  to  any  con- 
clusions ;  for,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  getting  on,  I  verilv 
believe  they  would  very  soon  have  made  me  believe  that  bla^c^ 
was  white,  or  a  chesnut  horse  the  same  as  a  horse  chesnut. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  may  be  all  incomprehensible  to  you  ;  but  I 
leave  you  and  your  readers  to  decide  whether  there  was  not  some 
grounds  for  my  fears,  when  I  seriously  inform  you  that,  during 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  King's  regiments  in 
India^for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  never  kneto  them  have 
LESS  than  ONE  surgeon  and  two  assistani'Surgeons  attached 
to  each  /  and  that  they  had  the  same  establishment  long  be- 
fore,  I  conscientiously  believe,  but  how  long  my  personal  ex* 
perience  will  not  enable  me  to  say. — Where,  ther^re,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  the  Chairman,  and  the  other  wordiy  Members  of  the 
Court,  can  have  picked  up  their  information  respecting  these 
new  arrangements,  I  cannot  guess.  But,  as  many  of  the  Di- 
rectors are  known  to  be  constant  readers  of  your  Journal,  some 
of  them  may,  perhaps,  have  the  goodness  to  give  us  a  peep  be- 
hind the  curtam,  and  set  us  all  right ;  which  will  be  no  small  gra- 
tification to 

NoN-MeDICUS   SED  MlLITiiRIS. 
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CAPTAIN   KBFPBL'S  JOVRMBT  OVBRLAND  FROM  INDIA  TO 
ENGLAND. 

ToWABDS  the  close  of  the  month  just  passed,  Captain 
Keppel's  interesting  volume  made  its  appearance,  but  too  late 
in  the  month  to  admit  of  our  doings  more  tnan  glancing  throt^h 
its  contents,  and  stating  our  general  impression  of  its  claim  to* 
faVonrable  reception.  It  is  very  beantifully  printed,  and  ev^ 
bellished  with  several  interesting  eng'ravings,  among  which  are 
two  plates  of  costume  from  Oriental  drawings  ;  a  most  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  ruined  palace  at  Ctesipoon,  called  Tauk 
Kesra,  or  the  Arch  of  Chosroes  ;  eight  light  sketches,  engraveA 
on  wood,  and  incorporated  with  me  text,  containing  chiefly 
fragments  of  antiquity,  and  a  map  of  the  author's  route. 

The  part^,  of  which  Captain  Keppel  formed  one,  consisted  of 
Mr.  Ker  Baillie  Hamilton,  Mr.  Lamb,  Captain  Hart,  and  him- 
self, who,  an  meeting  together  at  Bombay,  in  the  month  of 
January  1824,  associated  themselves,  for  mutual  pleasure  and 
safetv,  to  perform  the  journey  to  England  in  company.  They 
left  Bombay  in  his  Majesty's  ship  AuigcUary  Captain  Alexan- 
der, touched  at  Muscat,  sailed  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  landed 
at  Bussorah  in  the  month  of  February.  From  thenoe  they 
ascended  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  and  after  an  excursion  from 
that  city  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and,  subse<j[uendT^  a  shcMt  stay 
at  Bagdad  itself,  they  proceeded  eastward  into  Fersia,  passing 
through  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Tehraun,  and  Tabreez,  to 
Baku,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  from  thence 
northward  by  Astrakhan,  and  across  the  Araxes  into  Russia, 
visiting  Nishney  Novogorod,  Moscow,  and  St  Petersburgh^ 
and  reaching  England  in  November  of  the  same  yea? ;  the- 
whole  journey  th^s  occupying  about  ten  months. 

The  character  of  the  work  in  which-  the  incidents  and  obser-* 
rations  of  the  journey  are  detailed,  ia  that  of  a.  light,  agreeable, 
and  well'^written  diary,  in  which  tte  good  humour  and  good} 
sense  of  the  author  is  every  where  apparent ;  and'Whcore  ilo- 
blenushes,  either  of  imamiaUe  feelings,  or  objeotion{d>le  ex- 
pressions,, oecur  to  offend  the  judgment  or  the  taslie  of  the 
reader.  A  very  brief,  yet  eloquent  and  touching  dedlcatlo&'of 
the  voliupie  to.  the  protection  of  a  beloved  parentu,  indicates  witll 
what  view  the  diary  itself  was  composed,  i^nd  preserved ;  attd^^ 
the  pag^  thatfdlow  ale  by  no  means  unWorthyof  a^aon'M' 
offer  to  ^uch  a  father  as  the  Earl  of  Albenarle,  to  whom'th^y 
are  addressed. 

The  early  parts  of  the  journey,  including  the  descriptions  of 
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Muscat,  Bussorah,  Bagdad,  Babylon,  Ctesiphon,  Kennanshafa, 
and  Hamadan,  are  more  fnlly  and  completely  described  than 
the  latter,  \i^hich  embraces  the  route  through  Hussia,  the  infe* 
nor  interest  of  which  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  account  for  this 
difference.  Having  had  personal  opportunities  of  seeing  all 
the  cities  and  towns  included  withm  the  early  portion  of  the 
route,  we  can  vouch  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions which  Captain  Keppel  has  given  of  their  present  state 
and  ancient  remains  ;  and  if  he  has  not,  in  eadi  case,  said  all 
that  mi^ht  be  said  on  the  places  through  which  he  passed,  he 
has  at  least  seized,  with  the  taste  ana  judfifment  oi  an  expe- 
rienced observer,  the  principal  features  of  the  scenery,  man- 
ners, ruins,  5cc.,  which  came  before  his  eye,  and  conveyed  his 
impressions  to  the  reader  in  language  so  clear  and  familiar, 
Aat  most  persons,  on  reading  the  book,  will  occasionally  ima- 
gine themselves  to  be  present  as  one  of  the  travelling  party. 

The  different  standards  of  excellence,  which  different  classes 
of  readers  set  up  for  themselves,  or  still  more  frequently  adopt 
from  others,  as  the  model  of  perfection  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
books  of  travels  are  to  be  judged,  and  for  their  conformity  to 
or  departure  from  which  they  are  to  be  approved  or  condemned, 
renders  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  tor  any  writer  to  know 
what  will  be  most  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  readers.  The  theological  student  seeks  only  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  such  illustra- 
tions as  it  may  afford  of  the  divine  origin  of  his  own  peculiar 
faith ;  the  antiquanan  ransacks  every  page  for  accounts  of  an- 
cient ruins  and  relics  of  early  days ;  the  geographer  wishes  to 
know,  to  a  second,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  town  and 
villafipe  by  lunars  or  chronometer,  the  exact  course  of  every 
brook  and  rivulet,  and  the  distance  by  perambulators  between 
towns  of  which  nothing  is  known  except  the  name ;  the  artist 
pines  for  views  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  costume;  the 
political  economist  is  curious  only  as  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, growth  of  com,  foreign  tra(fe,  revenue,  and  taxation  of  the 
country ;  the  politician  seeks  to  discover  what  are  the  existing 
treaties  of  alfiance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  state 
and  its  surrounding  neighbours,  who  are  the  ambassadors  at 
Court,  what  are  the  means  of  influence  used  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  ministers,  and  whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  nation 
being  inclined  to  war  or  peace.  Besides  all  these,  there  are 
the  philologist,  the  mineralogist,  the  botanist,  and  others  yet 
unnamed,  and  between  each  of  these  again  are  intermediate  links, 
who  differ  but  in  trifling  shades  from  those  who  go  before,  and 
follow  after  them ;  whue,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  author's 
difficulties,  a  large  class  remains,  who  want  nothing  exclusive, 
but  demand  incessant  and  unintermitting  amusement.     The 
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only  condition  they  exact  is,  that  they  must  be  made  to  laugh, 
no  matter  by  what :  no  question  will  be  asked  as  to  the  how  or  the 
why  ;  if  the  book  be  amusingy  they  will  net  only  read  it  them- 
selves but  recommend  it  to  their  club,  their  circulating  library, 
and  even  their  private  friends.  If  it  does  not  make  them  laughs 
however,  it  caji  have  no  merit.  It  may  be  learned,  acute,  pro* 
found,  clever,  instructive — any  thing  the  author  pleases  ;  but 
if  it  has  neither  jokes,  nor  puns,  nor  anecdotes,  sprinkled  over 
its  surface — (whether  the  author  was  a  man  of  humour,  or 
whether  humorous  incidents  ever  fell  in  his  way  or  not,  no 
matter ;  if  those  did  not  really  happen,  they  must  be  invented) — 
they  will  admit  that  the  book  has  merit;  but  they  will  be  sure 
to  add,  that  it  is  ^  damned  dull,'  or  *  cursedly  dry,'  or  that  '  it 
may  do  on  a  wet  day  in  the  country,'  or  some  phrase  equally 
expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of  every  thing*  that  has  not  fun 
and  drollery  to  recommend  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  will  be  considered  no 
slight  praise  to  say,  and  we  do  so  with  great  sincerity,  that  we 
beOeve  Captain  Keppel's  book  will  be  found  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  any  one  of  these  numerous  and  exclusive  classes. 
We  need  not  particularize  the  portions  from  which  each  may 
derive  the  peculiar  description  of  instruction  or  pleasure  of 
which  they  are  in  search :  but  we  can  safely  express  onr  con* 
viction,  that  all  rational  inquirers  after  information  and  enter- 
tainment will  find  both  agreeably  combined  in  the  volame^ 
which  we  heartily  commend  to  their  perusal. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  FaWI^ER  HULL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  Deo.  90,1996. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Spectator,  (610^)  having  adopted  the  common 
and  not  uninteresting  theory  of  ^  spirits  or  angels  who  look  into 
the  afiairs  of  men/  proceeds  to  describe  those  saper-human  intel- 
ligences as  endowed  with  *  the  visual  nerve'  in  such  a  healthful 
condition,  that  they  are  not  *  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  titles.* 
He  Iftrther  describes  them,  as  hearing  no  melodious  sounds  in  <  the 
noise  of  victories.'  Hence  '  the  evening  walk  of  a  wise  man  is 
more  illustrious  in  their  sight  than  the  march  of  a  general,  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men ;'  for  *  they  do  not  look  for  great 
men  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  among  the  pomps  of  a  court,*  but 
often  find  them  out  in  the  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the  private  walks 
and  by-paths  of  life.' 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  passage,  on  observing  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  announced  the  decease  of  one  of  these  *  great 
men,'  according  to  angelic  estimate.    I  had  formed  a  slight  per* 
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sonal  acquaintance  with  him>  in  consequence  of  some  little  atten- 
tion which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  oSer,  as  he  passed  through  Lon- 
don in  1824,  to  conunence  his  foreign  travels,  little  expecting  so 
soon  to  reach  ^  the  hourn  from  which  no  traveller  returns.' 

*  Died,  on  the  18lh  of  Deeember  last,  at  Sigaam,  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Dwwar,  in  India,  after  a  fern  days  illness,  in  his  S6th  jrear,  Johh  Fowlbk 
Hull,  of  Uxbridge,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  great  literary  acquirements,  and  had  performed  a  journey  over  land  to 
India,  where  he  had  resided  about  eleven  months,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
his  knowledge  in  the  Oriental  languages.* — Timeiy  June  98,  1806. 

You  will,  I  am  persuaded,  readily  preserve  this  short  record  of  one 
who  sought  the  E^t,  conducted  thither,  not  hy  the  auri  McrafameSy 
whieh  sends  so  many,  a  few  to  prosper,  and  the  rest  to  perish,  hut 
under  a  more  hallowed  impulse, — the  insatiahle  desire  of  hitellectual 
pleasure,  that  hapj^ly-constituted  wealth,  which  a  man  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth. 

N.  L.  T. 


CONDmON   OF  FORT  WILLUM. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
aift,  Bengal,  Feb.  15,  1896. 

The  good  people  in  England  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that 
the  OovenKNT-General  of  all  the  Indies  is,  in  virtue  of  his  high  office. 
Military  Governor  of  the  fort  and  garrison  of  Calcutta.  It  b  called 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  is  garrisoned  hy  his  Majesty's  troops  and 
those  of  the  Company,  whose  officers  hold  our  gracious  sovereign 
King  George's  commtesion.  In  this  garrison  the  Governor  rules  su- 
preme, and  if  you  can  entice  some  of  your  friends  to  give  you  the 
history  of  his  Lordship'^  military  conduct  there,  you  will  have  a 
rich  treat  indeed !  In  this  microscope  will  he  found  his  Liordship's 
•elect  band  of  favourites,  and  to  find  fault  with  any  of  those  would, 
of  couree,  be  a  personal  insolt  to  the  Governor,  or,  as  he  is  styled, 
the  Right  Honoiurable  the  C^vemoir  of  Fort  William.  Thus,  it  is 
wiselgr  ordered,  that  his.  Majesty's  repfesentative,--*-theCommandeff- 
m-Cl^f,  I  believe,  may  be  so  8tyled,*^shall  have  no  power  over  hia 
Migesty's  forces  when  in  Fort  William  ;  and  every  man,  of  course, 
gives  up  hia  army  rights  the  moment  he  passes  the  drawbridge  of 
Ukl^  miraculous  fort  It  is  conunaaded  at  {nresent  by  an  active  enr 
terprising  officer  of  Uie  Honoorable  Company's  Engineers,  styled, 
*  Colonel  Commanding  in  Garrison  ;*  and  in  communication  with  the 
G^neiBl  of  the  Presidency  Division,  the  reliefs  of  the  garrison  ace 
provided.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  authcmty  to  the  Major- 
Creneral  of  Division  and  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Garrison ;  but  this  is 
dl,  the  Governor  keeps  his  representative  in,  the  fort  under  the  de- 
signation of  Tpvfn  Majpr>  and  the  office  is  now  held  by  a  great 
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favourite  and  frieiid  of  the  Governor's.  Through  this  officer's  ex- 
treme ingenuity  the  anomaly,  an  imperium  tn  imperio,  is  not  felt ; 
and  through  his  great  care,  humanity,  and  active  exertions,  the 
fort  is  clean,  the  troops  sober,  and  all  wears  an  ai^  of  strict  military 
discipline,  cheerfulnesst  and  health  within  its  walls.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  cholera  seldom  visits  this  garrison,  and,  when  it  does, 
so  prompt  is  the  medical  assistance,  that  '  death  affrighte'd  fliesJ 
Should  you  hear  reports  to  the  contrary,  you  must  be  on  youi 
guard  and  not  credit  them,  because  health-officers,  like  the  rest  of 
'  the  Governor's  staff,  are  selected  with  care,  and  placed  there  until 
better  appomtmcnts  fall  vacant,  in  which,  from  their  superior  qua- 
lifications, their  patron  can  place  them  to  public  advantage,  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  reward  their  liigh  deserts.  The  Major  has 
the  happiness  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  and  the  Governor,  who 
has  all  the  credit  of  hie  measures,  is,  consequently,  much  beloved, 
and  almost  adored. 

I  cannot  get  at  the  orderly-book,  in  which  there  are  excellent 
specimens  of  a  clear  and  concise  s*^^yle,  such  as  the  Governor  must 
be  highly  pleased  to  read,  and  as  I  am  desirous  of  performing  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  a  chronicler's  duties,  I  regret  [  cannot  furnish 
yon  with  extracts  elucidatory  of  what  I  have  just  recorded.  The 
exertions  of  the  Major,  like  those  of  the  Governor,  do  not  benefit 
himself;  pale,  wan,  and  weaned,  he  goes  on,  from  day  to  day, 
wearing  out  the  remains  of  a  well-spent  life  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  There  is  a  golden  rule  lately  discovered  by  the 
Governor,  which  has  been  put  in  practice',  and  is  likely  to  have,  in 
all  Governments  military,  a  most  happy  effect,  from  the  success 
which  has  attended  it.  It  saves  officers  from  General  Courts  Mar- 
tial, and  gives  the  Governor  the  power  of  making  right  wrong, 
and  wrong  right  at  pleasure.  This  will  be  highly  prized  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  when  made  known,  doubly  too, 
it  will  blot  out  that  power  from  their  memories,  the  doubling  of 
army  charges,  and  the  expenditure  in  commissaiiat  and  shipping 
therefrom  arising, — *  all,  all,  like  the  baseless  fabric,'  &c.  as 
Shakspeare  says.  The  loss  of  life,  and  the  causes  of  it,  are  not 
worth  consideration !  'tis  the  soldier's  duty  to  fight  and  suffer, — 
or,  why  else  do  they  enlist  ?  K  you  get  auy  one  to  give  you  the 
golden  rule,  it  will  be  a  prize,  indeed.  Junior  officers  may  now 
disobey  their  sui)eriors  without  danger ;  they  may  neglect  their 
duty,  and  be  raised  to  a  higher  grade  for  so  doing ;  and  it  is  said^ 
a  colonel,  an  adjutant,  and  a  head  surgeon  in  the  garrison,  have 
received  all  the  answers  in  cases  where  officers  and  men  have  died 
without  having  been  attended  to  or  seen  by  the  assistant  to  whom 
it  belonged  to  hf^ve  attended  upon  them.  How  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, I  cannot,  for  want  of  having  seen  the  new  rule  of  the 
Governor's  dificoveiy,  tell  you  ;  but  it  is  very  wonderful,  you  must 
allow.  J.  J. 
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A  VERY  Striking  proof  of  the  general  apathy  of  the  English 
nation  to  the  history  or  fate  of  thatportion  of  their  possessions 
which  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ignorance  as  well  as  utter  indifference  which  pre- 
vails among  ^1  classes  as  to  the  late  war  with  the  Burmese. 
The  exhibition  of  the  captured  car  and  throne  of  the  Monarch 
of  Aya,  at  the  Egyptian  Rooms,  in  Piccadilly,  was  almost  the 
only  mementos  ifmich  the  people  of  England  possessed  to  keep 
the  fact  of  there  beine  a  war  in  India  at  all  witbin  their  recollec- 
tion. No  one  was  tne  richer — no  one  the  poorer  for  the  event. 
The  stocks  neither  rose  nor  fell  on  the  occasion.  The  navy  and 
army  were  neither  of  them  called  into  active  service  :  the  esta- 
blishment at  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Office  continued 
the  same :  the  Treasury,  the  Ordnance,  the  Commissariat,  the 
Victualling,  and  the  Transport  Department,  were  all  undis- 
turbed by  what  was  passing :  and  not  a  merchant  or  a  manu- 
facturer in  England  troubled  himself  to  anticipate  what  might 
be  the  result. 

How  different  the  sensation  created  by  the  events  transpiring 
in  other  countries  !  Bolivar  proclaims  a  constitution  for  Colom- 
bia,— a  country  nearly  as  distant,  and  to  which  we  have  no  affi- 
nity or  claim  :  the  public  journals  of  England  teem  with  obser- 
vations on  the  event.  Some  mines  in  Mexico  are  declared  to 
have  failed :  the  whale  kingdom  is  agitated,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  with  discus^^ions  on  the  misfortune.  An  insurrection 
b  merely  apprehended  in  St.  Domingo  ;  a  country  peopled  by 
another  race :  thepa[>ers  speculate  on  the  probable  consequences 
of  such  a  step.  The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
the  West  India  Islands  is  placed  on  a  new  footing ;  and  column 
after  column  of  every  Journal  in  Britain  is  filled  with  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  addition 
to  the  President's  message  on  the  subject.  The  Princess  Regent 
of  Portugal  is  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  certain  malcontents, 
under  a  priest  ridden  Marquis,  and  sends  to  England  for 
assistance  and  protection.  Immediately,  the  King's  ministers 
meet;  both  Houses  of  Parliament  assemble;  his  Majesty  is 
addressed ;  the  finest  displays  of  eloquence  flow  from  both  sides 
of  the  national  assembly ;  the  Guards  are  under  orders  ;  they 
march,  embark — and  are  wafted  as  rapidly  as  the  most  fa- 
yourable  winds  can  carry  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 
The  arsenal  at  Portsmouth  assumes  all  the  importance  and 
activity  of  a  time  of  war — the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  scene  of 
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intense  interest  and  speculation — the  public  papers  are  filled  ta 
overflowing  with  the  most  minute  details  of  what  is  passing* — 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  from  its  extreme  limits,  is  thrown,  as  it 
were,  into  sudden  convulsions  of  hope,  expectation,  and  alarm, 
by  the  movements  of  a  few  hundred  men,  in  the  mere  apprehen- 
sion— ^for  it  has  never  yet  amounted  to  more— of  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  a  war ! 

But  in  India,  a  war  actually  commences  ;  the  very  capital  is 
threatened,  and  whether  reasonably  or  not,  its  inhabitants  enter- 
tain actual  fear  of  an  immediate  invasion  and  attack  from  the 
enemy ;  a  country  is  invaded  by  our  troops ;  millions  of  treasure 
are  lavished  on  fruitless,  and  even  ruinous  undertakings,  from 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  war,  thousands  of  lives  are  sacri- 
ficed ;  English  fathers  and  mothers  bewail  the  premature  loss 
of  their  promising  sons  ;  English  daughters  lament  the  death 
of  fathers  and  brothers ;  and  English  widows  mourn  the  me- 
lancholy end  of  husbands,  in  the  swamps  of  sickness  and  the 
fields  of  carnage,  between  which  the  victims  of  death  were 
equally  divided.     Nay,  at  one  period,  it  was  a  doubtful  question 
wliether  the  moment  of  general  disaster  might  not  be  seized  by 
the  disaffected  Natives  of  India  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
foreign  conquerors  and  oppressors,  and  drive  the  English  en- 
tirely from  tne  country.     Yet  all  this  excited  no  national  feel- 
ing in  England.     It  was  regarded  as  merely  an  i^air  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  the  British  nation  generally  had 
no  interest ;  and  it  was  thought  that  even  if  India  reverted  to 
its  original  possessors,  no  one  would  suffer  any  loss  except  the 
proprietors  of  India  Stock,  who  alone,  it  is  imagined,  benefit  by 
its  retention.     If  it  be  asked,  why  the  fate  of  a  dependency  so 
much  larger  than  the  mother  country  itself,  and  containing  a 
hundred  millions  of  subjects  and  dependents,  should  excite  so 
little  interest,  there  is  but  one  intelligible  answer  to  the  question, 
which  is,  that,  speaking  of  the  people  of  England  generally,  no 
man's  fortune  is  affected  by  any  changes  that  occur  in  the  con- 
dition of  that  dependency  ;  and  therefore  no  man  gives  himself 
the  trouble  to  think  upon  the  subject.    Whether  the  republics 
of  South  America  be  in  a  state  ot  peace  or  war  is  a  question 
that  interests  them  deeply,  because  tne  loan-dealers,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  have  all  large  pecuniary  interests  depending  on 
the  issue ;  but  whether  the  nurmese  or  the  Pegfuers,  theCodun- 
Chinese  or  the  people  of  Arracan,  agree  among  themselves,  or 
with  their  English  neighbours,  is  to  the  same  class  of  loan- 
dealers,  merchants,  ana  manufacturers,  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
indifference,  as  they  have  no  pecuniary  interests  depending  on 
their  harmony  or  discord.    Ir  the  mines  of  Mexico  succeed  in 
their  operations,  thousands  in  England  will  be  enriched :  and 
if  they  entirely  fail,  thousands  will  be  ruined  by  the  event.    But 
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whether  the  mines  of  Golconda  are  even  working  or  not,  no 
man  in  England  mther  knows  or  cares,  because  their  progress  - 
or  their  stoppage  will  not  add  to,  or  take  from,  any  man's  income 
a  single  shiUing ;  and  therefore,  while  intensely  alive  to  the 
slightest  fluctuation  of  the  one,  he  wonld  hear  of  the  utter  min 
of  the  other  with  perfect  indiflre*ence.  This  is  the  true  due, 
and  indeed  the  only  one,  by  which  the  apparent  mystery  can  be 
unravelled ;  and  it  extends  to  every  possiole  shape  in  which  the 
comparison  can  be  made,  between  the  deep  interest  taken  by 
the  English  in  the  affairs  of  all  other  countries,  and  their  entire 
apathy  as  to  those  of  what  is  called,  but  never  really  considered 
bv  them  to  be,  their  own  immediate  dependency — the  British 
Empire  in  the  East.  And  they  are  right  in  so  concluding  ;  for 
how  can  that  be  called  their  own  from  which  they  are  excluded 
by  law  ?  which  they  dare  not  set  their  foot  on  without  permis- 
sion from  another!  and  which  permission,  when  granted  by  the 
pretended  owners  of  the  estate  m  England,  may  be  revoked  by 
their  servants  or  managers  in  India,  and  the  visiting  individuals 
banished  back  again  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  earth  for  their 
pains  f  It  is  not  their  own ;  the  nation  has  no  part  or  parcel 
of  it  for  their  enjoyment?;  it  never  will  be  considered  by  them 
to  be  worth  a  thought,  until  this  absurd  system  of  exclusion  is 
altered  ;  and,  therefore,  let  whatever  changes  happen,  until  the 
Colonization  op  India  be  freely  permitted,  ana  Englishmen 
have  the  same  right  to  go  and  come,  to  settle  or  depart,  to 
trade  and  live,  to  acquire  property  and  form  connexions,  in 
India  with  the  same  freeoom  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  the  nation  at  largeVill  be  as  indifferent  as  at 
present ;  though,  when  that  takes  place,  and  men's  fortunes 
are  affected  by  events  in  India,  as  they  now  are  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Demarara — by  a  non-intercourse  with  the  United  States 
— or  by  a  war  with  Spain  or  Portugal — we  shalf  then  see  the 
monied,  the  mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  the  shipping,  and 
even  the  landed  interest,  all  keenly  alive  to  the  most  trifling 
events ;  and  have  as  many  zealous  and  powerful  guardians  of 
East  Indian  interests  here,  in  Parliament  and  out,  as  there  are 
now  of  West  Indian,  whenever  any  question  is  agitated  which 
is  likely  to  affect  the  value  of  plantations  or  produce,  slaves  or 
shipments,  in  these  comparatively  insignificant  possessions. 
If  the  country  neglects  to  ask,  and  the  ministers  to  grant,  this 
rigJU  dT  Englishmen  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages 
which  every  dependency  of  the  empire  can  be  made  to  yiSd, 
upon  their  heads  be  the  blame  ;  and  if  both  remain  silent  and 
inactive  when  such  great  interests  are  at  stake,  both  will  de- 
serve the  curse  of  posterity  and  the  contempt  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live. 
To  return  to  the  *  Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War,'  the  consi- 
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deraticm  of  which  has  given  rise  to  these  reflections,  we  lalay 
mention,  that  as  there  is  uow  in  course  of  publication,  in  tbie 
pages  of  this  Joornal,  a  more  detailed  and  comprefaensiTe  ac^ 
count  of  Uie  whole  of  the  operations  during  this  unfortunate 
war  (for  so  it  must,  in  every  sense,  be  considered)  than  is  gives 
by  Major  Snodgrass,  there  is  the  less  necessity  for  drawing  from 
this  source  the  particulars  respecting  one  division  of  the  cam- 
paign only.  The  series  of  articles  publishing  in  the  '  Oriental 
Herald,  (of  which  the  ^ird  is  given  in  the  present  Number)  in- 
cludes a  narrative  and  review  of  the  invasion  of  Ass4m,  the 
iterations  in  Sylhet  and  Cachar,  those  on  the  Chittagong 
frontier,  and  the  campaigns  in  each  of  these  nuaters,  by  tm 
different  generals  in  command  of  each  division  ot  the  army  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  expedition  to  Rangoon :  whereas  Ma|oi^ 
Snodgrass  professes  to  ^ve  only  the  operations  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell's  army,  in  this  expecution  alone^  from  the  landing  aC 
Rango<m,  in  May  18114,  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peacoi 
$iX  Yandaboo,  in  February  1826.  The  former  will,  therefore^ 
we  apprehend,  form  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  war 
that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  of  its  accuracy  and  impartlalHv  we 
have  the  strongest  pledges,  in  the  high  militlirv  rank,  and  un- 
doubted military  talents,  of  the  sources  from  Whence  our  infbr- 
Biaticm  is  drawn. 

The  post  occupied  by  Major  Snodgrass,  of  Military  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Assistant  Foliticai 
Agent  in  Ava,  gave  hhn  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  t^c* 
quainted  with  the  events  in  which  the  army  of  Sir  Arclnbald 
Campbell  was  engt^ed.  These  we  have  every  reason  to  beK 
lieve  he  has  narrated  with  accuracy,  and  certainly  in  a  style 
which  needs  not  the  apology  lie  has  put  forth  in  his  preface  for 
its  ^  mutilated  and  military  form.'  The  *  hurried  notes  of  a  sol- 
dier, taken  while  emiilo^ed  in  active  service  in  the  field/  are 
just  what  one  would  aesire  in  order  to  obtain  a  striking  &nd  fiath- 
ful  impression  <^  the  scries  described :  and  where  no  marked 
bias  occurs  to  warp  the  writer's  judgment,  the  reader  may  salely 
adopt  it  as  sound  and  accurate.  For  those  who  desire  to  see,  im 
a  pleasing  and  connected  form,  the  events  that  befel  the  divisioo; 
of  the  army  with  which  Major  Snodgrass  was  engaged,,  we  do 
not  know  a  better  guide.  His  character  of  the  enemy  against 
which  he  was  engaged  is,  perhaps,  as  correct  as  any  picture 
which  they  might  draw  of  their  opponents  in  war :  fbr  each 
would,  no  doubt,  use  the  terms  ^  *■  lalse  and  faithless,  arrogant 
and  restless  -,'  and  eadi  call  the  other  *■  aggressors  :'  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  an  Indian  warfare.  In  all  centesits,  whether  of  men 
or  nations,  if  you  wiU  Uke  their  words  for  it,  each  party  has  not 
only  a  right  cause,  but  has  God  on  their  side,  to  wnose  especial 
providence,  and  approbation  of  their  claims,  th^  ucribe  the 
victory  when  won  :  thoogb^  when  defeat  haj^ns,  they  do  not  do 
them$elve9  the  injustice  to  suppose  the  unnghteousness  of  their 
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claims,  or  the  displeasure  of  the  deity,  to  be  the  cause  of  dieir 
£Edliire.  *  A  Burmese  monarch,'  says  Major  Snodgrass  (p.  205), 
(has  never  been  known  to  make  war  for  any  other  object  than 
that  of  con(|uest^  and  the  aggrandisement  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
no  instance  is  on  record  of  one  of  the  race  having  rebnquished  a 
single  acre  of  what  he  could  retain.'    This  is,  no  doubt,  very 
true :  but  what  is  remarkable  in  thi»  affair  is,  that  the  gallant 
Major  did  not  perceive  this  to  be  a  universal  truth,  applicable 
alike  to  all  monarchs  and  all  people ;  with  so  few  exceptions  in 
human  history,  as  to  make  nothing  against  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  the  rule.    For  instance,  take  the  case  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen generally,  and  that  portion  of  them  whom  he  calls  *  his 
honourable  masters'  in  particular :  and  let  it  be  asked,  for  what 
have  they  ever  made  war,  but  to  effect  conquests  and  aggprandise 
their  kingdom  !  This  is  not  the  avowed  motive,  any  more  than 
it  is  of  the  Burmese :  an  excuse  of  some  oUier  kind  is  always 
ready  to  be  put  forth ;  but,  in  reality,  no  wars  would  be  under- 
taken were  it  not  that  one  of  the  parties,  at  least,  expected 
conquest  and  aggrandisement  to  follow :  and  of  that  party  the 
East  India  Company  has  been  as  fre^nently  as  any  other  con- 
quest-making body  on  earth.      Again,  we  might   ask,  what 
number  of  acres  have  they  ever  reiinq^uished,  that  they  could 
safely  retain !    Their  first  settlement  in  India  was  on  a  few 
acres  of  pound,  which  they  were  allowed  to  fortify  for  self- 
defence.    In  the  course  of  two  centuries  only  they  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  country  like  an  inundation.  They  have  now 
millions  upon  millions  of  acres,  which  they  call  their  own :  for 
they  Tedon  themselves  masters  of  the  soil  Dy  their  sovereignty, 
and  exact  nine-tenths  of  its  produce,  as  rent  for  themselves. 
Aow  did  they  possess  themselves  of  all  these  acres !  and  how 
many  of  them  have  thev  ever  given  back  to  the  poor  wretches 
from  whom  they  have  been  wrested  !     Alas !  we  believe  the 
Major  might  traverse  India  in  every  direction  and  not  find  one. 
He  would  see  whole  districts  ceded  to  the  Company,  sometimes 
by  force  and  sometimes  by  fraud ;  he  would  find  others  captured 
by  armies ;  others,  again,  subjected  to  tribute ;  and  zemindaries 
and  smaller  estates  seized  by  the  Company  for  arrears  of  tax  or 
rent,  and  put  up  to  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  proceeds  going 
into  the  Company's  treasury,  instead  of  into  the  unhappy  lancU 
owner's  pocket.    Bnt  he  would  not  meet  with  one  single  acre 
which  the  Company  had  ever  held  and  then  relinquished,  with- 
out a  full  equivalent,  or  even  more  than  its  value  in  return.    Did 
not  the  very  army  with  which  Major  Snodgrass  was  himself 
employed,  get  as  much  territory  as  was  worth  keeping,  and 
as  much  money  as  could  be  made  forthcoming  from  the  Bur- 
mese themsdves  !    Are  we  not  to  have,  by  treaty,  the  only 
parts  of  the  territory  worth  accepting  for  our  own  use  !     Is 
there  not  a  portion  of  the  sea  coast,  as  well  as  ports  and  towns, 
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giyen  up  to  onr  holy  keeping  !  And  did  we  not,  after  injuring 
the  Burmese  to  the  extent  of  many  crores  of  rupees — most  wisely 
injurinfi^  ourselves  also  to  inflict  this  punishment  upon  others,^- 
demand  to  be  paid  for  the  injuries  we  had  already  done  them,  by^a 
ready  money  tribute  of  a  hundred  lacs  of  rupees  in  cash,  keepm^ 

Eossession  of  Rangfoon  as  a  security  until  it  shonld  be  paidl 
lid  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  ever  think  of  giving^ 
back  a  portion  of  this  t  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Burmese, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Trading  Company  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  sent  them,  as  a  first  instalment,  only  a  quarter  of  the 
sum  stipulated  to  be  paid,  and  this,  instead  of  pure  silver,  half 
dirt  and  dross,  were  tney  not  abused  in  the  loyiu  prints  of  the 
Company  in  India,  as  set  of  *  wily  and  faithless  barbarians,' 
because  they  were  cunning  enough  to  overreach  the  over- 
reachers,  and  to  retaliate  b^  breaking  faith  with  those  who 
always  do  the  same  when  its  suits  their  purpose  better  than 
maintaining  it! 

We  should  like  much  to  see  a  Burmese  narrative  of  the  war, 
and  a  Burmese  estimate  of  the  character  of  their  English  inva- 
ders. Out  of  this  and  Major  Snodgrass'  account,  a  fair  esti- 
mate might,  perhaps,  be  formed  of  the  truth.  But,  at  present, 
it  is  something  like  the  Freedom  of  the  Indian  Press,  where  all 
praise  of  certain  parties  and  things,  and  all  censure  of  certain 
other  parties  and  things  is  freely  admitted  r  but  where,  to  re- 
verse the  rule,  is  to  invade  the  proper  limits  of  discussion,  to 
do  violence  to  the  established  order  of  things,,  and  to  set  up 
truth  as  more  important  than  decorum, — an  error  which  is  fatiu 
to  ail  good  government ! 


1094. 


8  O  N  N  B  T. 

WriUem  in  South  Africa. 

My  Country  I  when  I  think  of  all  I've  lo^t, 

In  leaYing  thee  to  seek  a  foreign  home, 

I  find  more  cause,  tlie  farther  tliat  I  roam, 

To  moom  the  liour  I  left  thy  ftiYonred  coast : 

For  each  high  priTilege,  which  is  the  boast 

And  l)irth-right  of  thy  sons,  by  patriots  gained. 

Dishonour *d,  dies  where  Right  and  Truth  are  cliain*d 

And  caitifb  rule— by  sordid  lusts  engross'd. 

I  majf^  perhaps,  (each  generous  purpose  cross'd,) 

Forget  the  higher  aims  for  which  I  *Te  strain'd. 

Calmly  resign  the  hopes  I  priz*d  the  most. 

And  learn  cold  cautions  I  haye  long  disdain*d : 

But  my  heart  must  be  calmer— colder  yet — 

Ere  England  and  ikir  Freedom  I  forget ! 
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BA8TON'3  IMPROVBD  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE. 

The  pi'ocesses  of  agriculture  in  India,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  visited  the  interior  of  that  country,  are  of  the  rudest 
kind,  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  much  less  ahundant  than  they 
might  he  made  hy  an  improved  system  of  irrigation  and  culture. 
The  destructive  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  has  hitherto  shut 
out  from  their  vast  territories  the  successive  improvements  which 
have  heen  made  m  the  machinery  and  processes  of  Europe,  and 
until  Colonization  is  permitted,  this  will  continue  to  he  the  case ; 
for,  since  no  Englishman  can  hecome  a  purchaser  of  land  in  India, 
none  b  likely  to  hecome  an  improver  of  the  property  of  others, 
especially  when  he  may  he  torn  from  all  the  henefits  of  his  im- 
provements at  a  moment's  warning,  and  exiled,  with  or  without  a 
reason,  from  the  scene  of  his  lahours  and  his  hopes.  Nevertheless, 
as  intelligent  men  are  heginning  to  spring  up  among  the  Natives, 
as  well  as  among  the  fodo-Britons, — ^both  of  whom  may  become 
proprietors  of  land  in  India,  though  no  Englishman  can, — we  think 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  them  to  know  something  of  the  machines 
by  which  their  estates  can  be  much  improved  ;  and  with  this  view, 
we  introduce  to  their  notice  a  brief  account  of  the  Hydraulic  Engine 
of  Mr.  Easton,  which  is  rapidly  getting  into  use  in  England,  and 
which  we  hope  will  soon  be  adopted  in  India  also. 

Two  valves  and  one  reservoir  of  air  constitute  the  machine.  Two, 
accessary  tubes  are  requisite  to  each ;  the  first  is  a  charger,  the 
second  a  conduit-pipe,  both  of  them  common  to  other  engines  for 
raising  water. 

Mr.  Easton  having  constructed  a  great  number  of  those  machines 
of  all  sizes,  in  different  parts  of  England,  considers  it  sufficient  to 
put  the  public  in  the  way  of  knowing, — 1st,  Whether  this  machine 
is  convenient  for  the  situation  of  their  lands ;  2dly,  what  quantity 
of  water  it  can  raise  to  the  desired  height ;  and  Sdly,  what  woula 
be  the  expense  of  erecting  it  on  their  estates.  With  this  view,  he 
has  stated  the  following  facts. 

This  machi{/b  cannot  be  applied- to  stBugotrnt  watem ;  it  reqmres 
in  general  a  fall  from  one  to  an  indefinite  number  of  feet ;  when  the 
spring  or  brook  has  not  a  reservoir  already,  (that  is,  a  dam,)  it  may 
be  constructed  at  a  small  expense. 

When  a  quantity  of  water  is  wanted  to  be  raised  to  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet,  a  fall  of  one  fopt,  or  even  as  low  as  six  inches, 
can  be  made  use  of  to  effect  the  puipose. 

This  engine  raises,  at  a  single  throw,  to  the  desired  height,  a  part 
of  the  water  it  has  to  dispose  of;  and,  in  order  to  know  nearly  the 
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relative  quantity,  the  inquirer  must  ascertain  the  number  of  feet 
(perpendicular)  he  wishes  to  raise  the  water,  then  add  one  half  of 
that  number,  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of  feet  of  fall,  and  the 
quotient  will  show  the  quantity  that  can  be  delivered  at  the  required 

height. 

The  expenses  of  establishing  one  of  these  hydraulic  engines  are 
in  general  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be 
raised  by  it :  but,  to  produce  an  equal  quantity,  the  expenses  in- 
crease as  the  fall  of  water  diminishes,  and  as  the  height  to  which  it 
ha«  to  be  delivered  increases.  Two  examples  will  show  the  propor- 
tion, as  it  is  the  intention  in  both  to  obtain  an  inch  of  water,  or 
about  three  gallons  and  a  half  per  minute. 

First  example : — Fall  of  the  stream  six  feet,  ascent  of  the  water 
required  fo  be  raised  twenty  feet :  price  of  the  machine,  15/.  ster- 
ling. 

Second  example : — Fall  of  the  stream  four  feet,  rise  of  the  water 
required  fifty  feet :  price  of  the  machine,  4d/. 

In  these  two  cases,  as  in  every  other,  founded  on  different  falls 
and  heights  required,  the  accompanying  expenses  will  depend  upon 
the  distance  from  which  the  water  has  to  be  brought,  and  to  be 
conveyed ;  but  in  the  two  cases  cited,  supposing  it  to  be  raised  per- 
pendicularly, and  there  delivered,  the  first  would  cost  23/.  sterling, 
and  the  second  65/.  sterling. 

The  expense  of  keeping  the  engine  in  repair  is  very  trifling,  sel- 
dom requiring  even  the  aid  of  a  common  workman ;  so  that  at  a 
period  of  many  years  after  its  first  erection,  a  machine  of  the  first 
cost,  15/.,  could  be  made  quite  as  good  as  when  new,  for  the  small 
sum  of  one  guinea ;  the  second  of  45/.  for  three  guinea^  and  others 
in  the  same  proportion. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  some  enterpriziug  individual  will  make 
the  experiment  of  introducing  a  few  of  these  hydraulic  engines  into 
India,  if  it  be  only  to  irrigate  their  gardens,  which  will  soon  lead  to 
their  introduction  on  large  estates.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  went  to  a  vast  expense  to  get  hydraulic  engiQes 
sent  from  England,  accompanied  by  an  engineer:  that  Mr.  Btrizm 
was  employed  by  him,  for  many  months,  superintending  their  erec- 
tion in  the  Pasha's  garden,  at  Cairo :  that  Mr.  Galjoway,  an  Eng 
lish  engineer,  is  still  employed  by  the  Egyptian  Pasha  in  similar 
operations.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Englishi  in  Indtey 
will  suffer  theniselves  to  be  outdone,  in  their  encouragement  of  sci- 
entific discoveries,  by  a  barbarian  and  a  Turk. 
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CAPTAIN  BADENAOH   ON  THB  STATE  OP  THE  INDIAN  ARMT. 

An  interesting^,  and  we  may  add,  a  valuable,  little  volume  has 
appeared  under  this  title.    It  professes  to  be  an  '  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Indian  Army,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improve- 
ment, and  the  Establishment  of  a  IMuutary  Police  for  India.' 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wynn,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  to  whose  urbanity,  in  listeniq^  to  the  author's  sug^- 
gestions,  whenever  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  offer  them,  he 
bears  fall  testimony,  and  no  donbt  well  deserved,  because  the 
courtesies  of  official  life  are  seldom  denied  to  those  who  have  any 
jnst  claims  on  its  exercise.    But  when  the  *■  extended  views ' 
and  *'  patriotic  feelings  'of  the  Right  Honourable  the  President 
are  lauded  in  such  lofty  terms,  we  look  back  to  see  what  he  has 
done  for  India  that  partakes  of  *  extended  views,'  and  what  he  has 
done  for  bis  countrymen  there  to  evince  his  *  patriotic  feelings.' 
To  proie  the  first,  he  has  justified  the  Burmese  war,  defended 
the  Barrackpore  massl^:re,  praised  Lord  Amherst  as  an  excel- 
l^t  Governor-General,  and  set  up  the  general  conduct  and 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company  as  marked  by  great  wisdom, 
and  deserving  the  thanks  of  their  counhrmen  and  of  mankind : 
these  are  the  *  extended  views'  of  Mr.  "Wynn  as  to  our  general 
Indian  policy.     To  prove  the  second,  he  has,  in  his  capacity  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  of  Privy  Councillor,  and  of 
Member  of  Parliament,  upheld,  defended,  and  even  eulogized 
the  slavish  and  degrading  regulations  imposed  on  the  Press  of 
India  by  Mr.  Adam,  which  placed  all  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
India,  as  well  as  the  Natives  of  the  country,  as  low  in  tne  scale 
of  men  and  citizens  as  the  tyrant-ridden  rabble  of  Madrid  or 
Vienna ;  and  as  much  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  their  rulers  as 
the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  or  the  Dey  of  Algiers : 
these  are  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Wynn's '  patriotic  feelings.'    Readly, 
words  seem  to  change  their  meanings  in  the  mouths  of  different 
individuals ;  *  enlarged'  would  seem  to  mean  *  contracted,'  and 
*  patriotic  feelings'  are  applied  to  a  thorough  disregard  and 
contempt  for  the  condition  of  one's  fellow-countrymen,   in- 
stead or  a  warm  attachment  to,  and  a  zealous  defence  of,  all  their 
political  rights  and  privileges. 

But  to  leave  the  dedicated  for  the  dedicator,— or  both  for  the 
more  important  questions  of  which  the  book  itself  treats, — ^we 
wish  merely  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  has  not  been  at  all  overrated  by  Captain  Badenach  ; 
that  the  condition  and  fate  of  the  Indian  army  will  seal  the 
condition  and  fate  of  India  itself;  and  that  on  every  considera- 
tion, whether  of  interest,  policy,  humanity,  or  justice,  it  behoves 
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those  in  whose  hands  their  destinies  are  placed,  to  examine 
carefully  into  their  claims  ;  to  i>at  the  whole  military  force  of 
India  on  a  far  more  efficient  ana  well-provided  footing  than  at 
present ;  to  increase  the  pay,  quicken  the  promotion,  augment 
the  rank  and  honour,  ana  consult  the  wishes  and  iieelings  of 
that  vast  and  important  arm  of  the  service,  before  it  be  too 
late ;  since  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  want  of  due  attention  to 
all  those  particulars  has  already  given  great  disgust,  alienated 
the  affections,  destroyed  the  feelings  of  respect,  uprooted  the 
enthusiasm,  cooled  the  ardour,  broken  the  spirit,  and  done 
every  thing  that  could  bring  an  army  to  the  brink  of  despair  and 
disaffection,  mingling  with  and  justifying  each  other,— -which 
nothing  but  great  self-re-pect  and  national  loyalty  has  pre- 
vented from  being  manifested  in  some  marked  manner ;  and 
from  which  they  can  only  be  redeemed  by  a  course  of  encou- 
ragement and  reward,  the  very  opposite  to  the  clipping,  re- 
trenching, and  degrading  system,  which  has  been  so  long  pur- 
sued. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  here  into  an  examination  of 
Captain  Badenach*s  propositions  for  improvement.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  say  that  he  is  a  '  reformer,'  a  name  we  hold  in  as 
much  honour  as  the  Church  does  that  of  the  Luthers,  Calvins, 
and  Wickliffes,  who  first  freed  herefrom  the  slavery  of  super- 
stition, but  which  is  not  in  the  best  odour,  either  at  the  India 
House  or  the  Board  of  Control.  We  doubt  not,  however,  but 
that  the  influential  persons  at  each  of  these  departments  will 
either  read  the  book  themselves,  (as  it  is  a  small  one,)  or 
ffet  some  of  the  '  literary  and  political  gentlemen  of  high  qua- 
lifications,' who,  we  were  lately  told  by  an  Indian  '  Civil  Ser- 
vant,' the  Directors  have  taken  into  their  offices  as  examiners, 
&c.,  to  assist  their  judgment,  to  read  it  for  them.  In  either 
case,  we  hope  some  good  will  result ;  and  Captain  Badenach 
will  deserve  well  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the 
country  at  large,  if  his  suggestions  lead  to  any  steps  by  which 
the  Indian  army  can  be  made  more  efficient  and  more  happy 
than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  under  their  present  defective 
system. 
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The  prevalence  of  Dortherly  and  easterly  winds,  added  to  the 
unfavourable  season  generally  for  quick  passages  from  India,  has 
prevented  the  arrival  of  any  ships  from  thence  with  advices  of  a 
later  date  than  those  given  in  our  last.  Every  day  may  he  now  ex- 
pected, however,  to  announce  such  arrivals  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
their  bringing  any  thing  material  before  our  pages  are  finally  closed, 
we  shall  give  its  substance  in  a  Postscript  at  the  end  of  the  present 
Number.  In  the  mean  time,  we  proceed  to  notice  several  por- 
tions of  the  public  papers  from  each  of  the  three  presidencies  of 
India,  which  want  of  space  prevented  our  including  in  the  preceding 
Number  ;  as  well  as  the  contents  of  various  letters  from  the  East, 
which  we  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing. 

Bengal. 

The  Earl  of  Arracan,  as  we  suppose  Lord  Amherst  must  now  be 
called,  was,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  about  to  proceed  to 
the  Upper  Provinces,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian 
army,  Lord  Combermere,  (yf^o  ought,  on  the  same  principle,  to 
have  been  made  Earl  of  Bhurtpore,)  was  to  remain  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  Calcutta ;  but  from  this,  little  or  no  change  of  system  in  the 
government  of  India  is  to  be  expected, — the  absence  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General being  but  tepaporary ;  and  all  important  measures 
delayed  for  reference  to  him  as  long  as  he  continues  within  reach 
of  the  presidency.  If  he  should  receive  information  of  his  new  title 
before  he  returns  ft'om  his  tour,  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  especially  those  who  have  lost 
80  many  relatives  among  the  Native  troops  that  perished  in  Arra- 
can, on  hearing  this  singular  association  of  the  pestilential  marshes, 
or  rather  graves,  which  swallowed  up  ingloriously  so  many  hundreds 
of  their  countrymen,  with  the  name  of  the  Governor-General.  To 
English  ears,  the  change  will  not  appear  so  disadvantageous.  Lord 
Amherst  was  best  known  in  Europe  as  the  weak  and  unsuccessful 
Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  lost  all  the  advantages 
of  his  mission  because  he  would  not  conform  to  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  the  Court  to  which  he  was  deputed,  though  he  ought  to  have 
known,  before  he  set  out  from  that  of  his  own  country,  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  submit  to  such  state  ceremonies  or  not;  and, 
therefore,  the  Earl  of  Arracan,  which  is  a  well-sounding  name,  and 
of  the  history  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  are 
still  ignorant,  will  eclipse  that  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  and  so 
far  obliterate  the  universally  unfavourable  impression  belonging  to 
the  name  of  Amherst,  without  creating  more  than  a  partially  un- 
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favourable  one  in  that  of  ArracaD.  If  the  late  GommaDder-in- 
Chief  of  India  had,  for  instance,  sunk  the  proud  name  of  t'aget  in 
that  of  Bhurtpore^  the  change  of  associations  would  have  been 
most  unfavourable  ;  while  that  of  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  might,  for 
the  same  reason,  have  been  much  improved  by  the  change  to  Earl 
of  Bhurtpore.  We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  an  anecdote, 
which  shows  the  great  inconvenience  to  all  parties  arising  from  these 
frequent  changes  of  names  and  titles.  During  the  visit  of  that 
brilliant  character,  Madame  de  StaSl,  to  England,  she  passed  a 
short  time  in  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  at  some  dis- 
tinguished party ;  and  the  topics  being  naturally  political,  and  re- 
ferring much  to  public  men,  she  asked  his  Lordship,  with  the  greatest 
naivetSy  what  had  become  of  that  dullest  of  all  dull  nobles.  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  whom  she  supposed  was  either  dead  or  retired  into 
private  life,  as  she  had  lost  sight  of  him  for  several  years  ?  It  is 
needless  to  state  the  embarrassment  of  the  noble  Earl  at  hearing 
kimseif  thus  characterized  by  his  former  title  ;  but  farther,  the 
anecdote  does  not  proceed.  It  would  be  quite  as  natural,  however, 
for  some  equally  distinguished  foreigner  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Arracan 
at  some  future  coterie  of  nobility,  and  to  ask  him,  what  had  become 
of  the  Lord  Amherst,  who,  when  sent  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Chinese,  refused  to  knock  his  head  against  the  ground,  and  in  con- 
sequence lost  all  the  anticipated  fruits  of  his  errand  ? 

We  pass  to  more  important  matters. — The  miseries  occasioned 
by  the  late  invasion  of  the  Burmese  territories,'  having  fortunately 
been  arrested  by  peace,  we  trust  that  commerce  will  hasten  to 
repair,  as  far  as  it  may  be  able,  the  ravages  which  its  greatest 
enemy,  war,  has  committed.  If,  indeed,  the  commerce  of  India 
were  as  free  as  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  be — ^if  British  ships  could 
visit,  as  American  vessels  may  do,  every  part  of  the  Eastern  world, 
including  China,  and  trade  from  port  to  port,  without  license  from 
the  India  Company,  we  should  find  the  Burman  Empire  benefit- 
ing largely  by  our  manufactures,  and  we,  in  return,  profiting  by 
their  productions ;  as  the  country  furnishes  both  sources  of  con- 
sumption, and  articles  of  supply.  In  the  Calcutta  Oovemment 
Gazette  of  July  3,  1826,  the  following  details  are  given  on  this 
subject,  forming  an  interesting  addition  to  the  extract  given  in  our 
last  Number,  (page  89,)  which  this  ought  to*  have  preceded.  The 
.  Indian  Editor  says : 

*  The  late  Influx  of  Europetin  intelligence  has  hitherto  retarded  the  account 
we  promifled  of  the  commerce  of  the  Barman  Empire,  both  by  sea  and  with 
,  the  countries  on  its  eastern  frontier,  and  which  we  now  offer  to  our  readers : 
the  particulars  may  be  relied  on,  as  the  result  of  long  and  intelligent  expe- 
rience'; and  they  will  proye,  we  think,  that  eyen  in  the  present  state  of  tiiat 
kingdom,  the  traffic  with  it  holds  forth  prospects  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
If,  however,  the  continuation  of  friendly  intercourse  which  may  be  expected, 
should  impart  to  the  Burman  administration  corrected  views  of  their  own  in- 
terests, and  should  induce  them  to  consult  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  the 
resources  of  the  country  will  then  be  fnlly  available,  and  the  trade  with  it 
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will  become  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  British  India,  or  even  to 
England.  The  natural  products  of  the  Burman  Empire,  which  are  articles  of 
exportation,  or  likely  to  become  so,  are  the  following :  rice,  grain,  eottcm^ . 
indigo,  cardeunoms,  black  pepper,  aloes,  sugar,  saltpetre,  salt,  teak  timber, 
stick  lac,  kutb,  or  terra  japouica,  areca  nuts,  dammer,  fustic,  sapan  wood  and 
earth,  oil,  honey,  bees-wax,  irory,  and  rubies^  and  sapphires.  The  mineral 
products  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  silyer,  antimony,  white  statuary  marble, 
lime-stone,  and  coal.  The  teak  forests  are  described  by  persons  who  haie 
visited  them  to  be  of  the  most  extensive  description,  and  ftilly  equal  to  any 
possible  demand  for  a  period  beyond  computation.  The  sugar  is  manufactured 
by  Chinese,  and  is  white  and  of  good  quality :  the  exportation  of  it  was  pro- 
bibited,  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  encouragement  were  given  to  the 
manufiicture,  it  might  be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  price  of  the  clayed 
■sugar  at  Ava  was  M  to  86  rupees  the  100  vis,  or  S65  pounds  avoirdupois. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Burman  territory,  the  districts  of  Sarwah  and  Sarawadi 
■especially,  is  considered  as  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo — 
the  plant  g^rows  wild,  and  Is  also  cultivated  by  the  Natives  for  domestic  use ; 
more  than  one  factory  was  about  to  be  established  by  Europeans,  when  the 
war  broke  out.* 

To  this  is  added  an  account  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
into  the  Burman  territories,  (already  given  at  page  89  of  the  Number 
for  the  preceding  month,)  where,  among  other  things,  it  appears 
that  Tea  of  an  excellent  quality  is  imported  from  China,  and  sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  sixpence  per  pound,  (a  rupee,  or  two  shillings 
for  one  vis,  which  is  about  four  pounds  English,)  while,  in  happy 
England,  where  *  the  freedom  of  commerce,' '  reciprocity  of  trade,' 
'  liberal  policy,'  and  other  fine  sounds,  are  rung  in  the  nation's 
ears,  for  the  edification  of  all  who  understand  and  believe  them, 
we  have  to  pay  six  shillings  instead  of  sia  pence  for  a  pound,  not 
of  the  best  tea,  or  tea  of  excellent  quality,  but  of  the  sweepings 
of  the  India  House  sales  ;  the  tea  drank  by  those  who  really  like 
that  beverage,  and  can  afford  to  use  it,  costing  about  twelve  shil- 
lings per  pound— ^o«r  times  as  much  as  it  can  be  purchased  for 
in  the  ports  of  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe — eight  times 
as  much  as  it  can  be  had  for,  after  all  the  expense  of  an  immense 
distance  of  land-carriage,  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor — and  twenty^ 
four  times  as  much  as  it  can  be  bought  for  in  Ava,  where  no  English- 
man, however,  can  dare  to  go,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
a  cheap  supply  to  his  countrymen,  without  the  license  of  the  India 
Company,  who,  of  course,  refuse  it,  as  all  the  profits  of  their  com- 
mercial monopoly  now  consists  in  the  enormous  price  which  they 
make  their  easy  ioA  unresisting  countrymen  pay  for  their  tea ! 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  England  so 
universally  consumed  as  tea,  excepting,  perhaps,  only  bread  and 
water  ; — ^that  however  the  English  differ  in  other  articles  of  food 
and  drink, — some  using  spirits  and  others  not, — some  drinking  wine, 
and  others  never  tasting  it, — some  preferring  beer;  and  others  dis- 
likiug  that  beverage, — few  taking  coffee,  still  fewer  chocolate, — 
^  but  M  drinking  tea, — ^from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, — from  the 
'  child  of  nine  years  to  the  parent  of  ninety, — from  the  waiting- 
maid,  who  earns  but  twenty  pounds  a-year,  to  the  duchess  who 
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spends  her  fifty  pounds  a-day, — and  from  the  weaver,  who  receives 
but  five  shillings  a-week,  to  the  dukes  and  earls  who  lavish  their 
five  shillings  per  minute  : — ^when  the  universal  use  of  this  Chinese 
herb  is  considered,  forming,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  the  English  nation,  it  really  does  seem  incredible  that  so  many 
millions  of  people  should  stupidly,  and,  without  an  effort  or  remon- 
strance, submit  to  a  monopoly  which  taxes  them,  for  an  article  of 
nearly  as  much  cost  as  bread  in  their  annual  consumption,  at  ten 
times  the  rate  that  even  the  coni-laws  affect  them;  comparing 
the  lowest  price  at  which  corn  may  be  grown,  in  any  country, 
with  the  highest  at  which  it  is  ever  sold  in  England,  and  the  enor- 
mous difference  oi  six  pence  per  pound,  for  tea  of  excellent  quality 
sold  in  Ava,  and  twelve  shillings^  the  price  which  is  paid  for  any 
tea  deserving  that  classification  in  England. 

It  is  added,  in  the  account  of  the  products  of  Ava,  (see  p.  90  of 
the  preceding  Number,)  that  tea  is  grown  in  that  country,  as  we 
know  it  has  also  been  in  Brazil — and  as  we  feel  convinced  it  might 
be  in  many  parts  of  our  territories  in  India:  and  when  the  enor- 
mous consumption,*  as  well  as  enormous  price  of  this  article  in 
England  is  considered,  it  is  a  reproach  alike  to  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  English  people,  as  well  as  to  its  professingly  liberal 
Legislature,  that  such  a  grinding  and  odious  monopoly  as  that  of 
the  India  Company,  which  alone  occasions  this  tax  upon  the  coun- 
try, should  be  still  suffered  to  exist. 

The  Dutch,  whose  government  in  India  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  so  much  inferior  to  our  own,  know  their  commercial 
interests,  at  least,  much  better  than  their  English  neighbours. 
Whenever  they  find  articles  of  value  grown  in  the  territories  of 
other  powers  which  they  can  introduce  into  their  own,  they  adopt 
them.  The  Dutch,  however,  do  not  prevent  Colonizatiok,  and 
prohibit  Dutchmen  from  becoming  proprietors  of  land  in  Dutch 
possessions.  This  super-eminent  folly  is  left  for  the  English,  to 
whom  it  is  a  scandal  and  reproach.  No  Englishman,  as  a  private 
individual,  will  introduce  the  tea-^laut  into  ladia,  because  he  can- 
not be  the  owner  of  an  estate ;  and  ev^n  if  acting  as  its  manager, 
or  agent,  he  may  be  removed  from  it  at  the  caprice  of  any  governor 
who  dislikes  him :  nor  will  the  India  Company's  servants  do  it, 
because  that  would  interfere  with  the  great  monopoly  of  their  mas- 
ters. But  the  Dutch  are  restricted  by  no  such  considerations,  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  an  Indian  paper  of 
the  8d  of  July: 


*  The  quantity  of  tea  taken  for  home  consumption,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  amounts,  in  the  whole,  to  480,806,170  pounds  weight.  The  average 
consumption  of  this  article  in  the  kingdom  for  that  period,  will,  therefore,  be 
yearly,  21,515,406  pounds ;  weekly,  418,756  pounds ;  or  58,947  pounds  iu 
•fieh  day. — Gtoftf . 
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•  We  obsenre,  from  this  morning's  Hurktru,  upon  the  autborlty  of  private 
letters,  that  the  cinnamon  plant  had  been  introduced  into  Batavia,  smuggled 
from  Ceylon,  by  an  agent  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  goyemment ;  three 
thousand  plants  m  good  condition  liad  arrived,  besides  a  stock  of  seeds.  This 
is  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  the  cinnamon  plant  has  been  introduced 
into  Java,  and  that  it  thrives  there,  has  been  long  established ;  but,  as  ob- 
served by  Crawfurd,  it  must  be  reared  as  cheaply,  and  of  as  good  quality  as 
that  of  Ceylon,  before  it  can  enter  into  competition  with  the  produce  of  that 
island.* 

There  is  notbing  to  prerent  this  eqaal  cheapness  and  goodness 
of  quality :  and,  therefore,  the  Dutch  will  most  probably  benefit  by 
the  measure. 

Among  the  recent  proceedings  of  two  Societies  in  Calcutta,  the  Me- 
dical and  the  Asiatic,  we  notice  some  communications  more  worthy 
of  repetition  here  than  those  emanating  from  them  generally  are. 
The  restrictions  upon  inquiry  and  publication  in  India  being  confined 
to  political  discussions  only,  and  all  persons  being  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue investigations  which  trench  on  no  public  functionaries'  feel- 
ings or  authority,  the  minds  of  men  are  directed  of  necessity  into 
other  channels ;  and  these  are,  chiefly,  editorial  quarrels  between  tfie 
conductors  of  the  several  Indian  journals,  phrenological  disputes, 
and  wordy  nothingness  in  every  shape  and  form.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, somethbg  useful  appears,  wliich,,though  not  political,  is  worth 
repeating ;  and  of  this  character  are  the  extracts  we  are  about  to 
transcribe.  The  first  is  from  the  proceedings  of  a  Medical  and 
Physical  Society,  held  at  Calcutta  in  July  last ;  among  the  com- 
munications read  before  which,  and  the  discussions  entered  bto, 
was  the  following : 

*  The  description  of  the  medical  topography  of  Arracan,  and  the  diseases 
that  prevailed  there  during  the  campaign,  by  Mr.  Bernard,  was  then  made  the 
subject  of  the  evening's  discussion. 

*•  The  town  of  Arracan,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  is,  from  its  situation,  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  engender  that  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  productive  of  febrile  disease.  It  is 
distant  from  the  sea  about  fifty  miles,  on  the  banl(  of  a  navigable  river,  from 
which  branches  intersect  the  town  in  all  directions.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  in  general  low :  below  the  town  they  scarcely  exceed  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  are  covered  with  sedge,  coarse  grass,  and  a  few  bushes.  The  ave- 
rage rise  of  the  tide,  at  the  town,  is  about  eight  feet,  but  the  spring  tides  rise 
higher,  and  consequently  cover  the  ground  on  either  side :  between  the  town 
avd  the  sea  a  number  of  small  streams  descend  from  the  neighbouring  hills  to 
the  river,  the  intervals  between  them  are  overrun  with  jungle,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  dense  and  impassable  sunderbund.  Three  ranges  of  hills  are  visible 
from  the  town,  which  bears  to  the  first  range  the  relation  of  the  apex  of  a 
triangle  to  its  base,  but  from  the  waving  line  of  t!:e  hills,  and  the  number  of 
insulated  elevations  detached  from  the  main  range,  the  town  appears  as  if  em- 
bayed in  a  recess  of  the  hills.  The  hills  are  covered  with  jungle,  aud  in  the 
hollows  between  them  are  a  number  of  shallow  pools,  formed  by  the  periodi- 
cbA  rains.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  fort  of 
Arracan  is  a  large  lake,  extending  in  an  irregular  course  several  miles  amongst 
the  hills :  its  average  depth  is  about  eight  feet ;  the  banks  are  low  and  marshy. 
Besides  this,  the  water  of  the  heavy  rains  collect  in  various  situations  round 
the  tovm,  forming  numerous  shallow  pools  and  swamps.  Although  subject  to 
the  monsoons,  the  changes  are  not  very  distinctly  marked,  and  from  which- 
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ever  quarter  the  wind  may  blow,  it  paases  over  an  extensiTe  surface  of  wet 
soil  and  vegetable  decomposition.  ^1  here  is  no  general  inundation  as  in  Ben- 
gal, neither  is  there  any  season  in  which  the  ground  is  dry,  the  periodical 
rains  and  the  streams  from  the  hills  always  keeping  it  in  that  state  of  liumid 
nud,  which  is  most  highlv  generative  of  miasmata.  The  elevated  situations 
were  not  found  more  healthy  than  the  low  ground,  but  from  obvious  causes, 
being  so  situated  as  to  be  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  influeoce  of  the 
morbific  vapours  by  their  peculiar  disposition,  or  their  lying  to  leeward  of 
unhealthy  spots.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  liills  in  the  rear  of  the  Bondyne 
Stockade,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  officers  who  were  stationed  there  escaped. 
The  stockade  itself,  which  had  been  used  as  an  hospital,  was  necessarily 
abandoned.  This  stockade  was  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fort  of  Arracan  ;  it  lay  low,  and  the  approach  was  by  a  circuitous 
route,  in  which  the  stream  was  crossed  four  times.  The  stockade  was  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  hills,  which  extended  nearly  N.  and  S. ;  the  river 
ran  to  the  W. ;  to  the  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  was  an  uncultivated  plain,  partly 
inundated  by  the  tide,  intersected  by  shallow  nullahs,  and  covered  with 
jungle  and  coarse  grass  ;  over  this  plain  the  wind  set,  in  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, and  the  vapours  borne  with  it  were  arrested  by  the  hills  to  leeward. 
It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  situation  should  have  proved 
sickly. 

'  The  fever  of  Arraoan  is  considered  by  Mr.  Bernard  as  not  varying  essen- 
tially from  the  common  endemic  of  tropical  countries  ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to 
meet  with  cases  of  similar  severity  in  Bengal, -or,  more  especially,  to  the  west- 
ward, in  Ramghur  and  Singbhoom.  The  great  number  of  individuals  exposed 
to  the  causes  which  induced  the  disease,  rendered  their  effects  in  Arracan  more 
remarkable  and  distressing.  Between  May  and  September,  9274  Kuropeaas 
were  admitted  into  hospital,  of  whom  260  died ;  and  in  three  months,  from 
July  to  !!?eptember,  the  number  of  Native  sick  was  5795,  and  that  of  the 
deaths  77S.  The  number  of  officers  attacked  fatally,  bore  a  full  proportion 
to  that  of  the  men  ;  and  this  circumstance  afforded  proof,  if  proof  were  neces- 
sary, that  the  mortality  was  ascribable  to  the  effects  of  climate,  and  not  to 
any  unavoidable  privations  of  food  or  accommodation.  Mr.  B  has  appended 
to  tiis  paper  a  Meteorological  Register  of  the  weather  from  July  to  October. 
The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  was,  in  October,  95°  5' ;  the  lowest,  in 
November,  71®  8'.  A  more  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is  the 
fall  of  rain,  which  in  July  and  August  alone  exceed^  103  inches.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  record  also  au  important 
measure,  and  one  which  does  the  Bengal  Government  great  credit, 
namely,  its  resolution  to  transfer  to  that  Society  all  the  literary  and 
scientific  information  which  is  officially  transmitted  to  it.  The 
politicaly  it  is  their  vocation  to  envelop  in  mystery,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  them  ever  to  disclose  this  ;  though  Lord  Hastings 
thought  so  differently,  that  on  his  return  from  the  campaign  agdnst 
the  Pindarrees  in  1818,  the  first  step  he  took  was  to  call  together 
the  public  of  Calcutta,  and  to  lay  before  his  countrymen  and  fel- 
low-subjects an  expos6  of  all  his  plans,  and  the  motives  for  adopt- 
ing them.  This  candour  and  confidence  were  both  appreciated  as 
they  deserved,  and  he  was  crowned  with  the  applause  he  se  well 
merited  at  their  hands.  His  successors  are  men  of  inferior  in- 
tellect as  well  as  nan'ower  views,  and  we  do  not  look  for  such 
exalted  policy  at  their  hands. 

But,  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  public  societies,  when  shall 
we  see  in  India  to  noble  an  example  of  courage  and  virtue  as  that 
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set  by  the  *  froi^-eating/  '  desrenerate/  and  *  tjrant-ridden '  people 
of  France, — as  we  have  at  different  periods  been  taught  to  designate 
them  ?  When  will  the  Asiatic,  or  any  other  Society  of  Bengal, 
the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  or  that  of  Bombay,  call  a  meeting 
of  their  members,  to  petition  their  respective  Governments  against 
the  invasion  of  their  rights  and  liberties  by  new  restrictions  on  the 
Press  ?  The  law  recently  proposed  in  France  is  not  half  so  de- 
grading as  that  existing  in  Bengal ;  yet,  besides  the  Peers  of  the 
realm  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, — the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
whole  people,  except  the  priests  and  the  priest-ridden,  are  up  in 
arms  against  it.  The  '  curry-eating/  *  degenerate,'  and  *  despot- 
ridden  '  Englishmen  of  Bengal  (for  these  are  epithets  as  truly 
deserved  by  them  as  those  applied  to  the  French)  heard  and  saw 
the  infamous  and  enslaving  regulation  of  1823,  for  trampling  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  under  foot,  passed  without  a  public  meeting, 
without  an  assembly  of  any  learned  society,  without  any  formal  and 
publicly  avowed  protest,  indeed,  except  on  the  part  of  one  Jouma), 
which  was  soon  after  made  the  first  victim  of  the  law  itself,  and 
half  a  dozen  high-minded  Hindoos,  with  Ram  Mohun  Roy  at  their 
head,  who  were  followed  by  not  one  Englishman  (except  the  fee'd 
advocates  of  the  Court,  who,  for  an  equal  sum  of  money,  would  have 
pleaded  on  the  other  side)  who  ventured  openly  to  set  his  name 
and  seal  to  a  protest  against  a  law  reducing  him  to  the  condition 
,  of  a  slave  ! 

But  let  us  at  least  avail  ourselves  of  what  this  odious  law  does 
not  prevent  the  publication  of,  namely,  matters  connected  with 
literature  and  science,  a  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  most  enslaved 
people  that  ever  yet  existed,  and  let  us  wait  the  progress  of  time 
and  events  for  the  rest. 

A  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  in  Calcutta  on  the 
5th  of  July ;  and  after  some  proceedings  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers, and  ccramunication  of  papers,  the  report  says: 

*•  At  this  meeting,  various  valuable  papers  were  laid  on  the  table,  consisting 
of  reports  presented  to  Government,  which  were  transferred  to  the  Society,  in 
conformity  to  a  resolution  of  Government  to  make  over  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
for  publication,  all  documents  of  a  description  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
geography,  statistics,  or  history  of  India,  and  which  are  wholly  of  a  literary 
or  scientific  character.  The  papers  presented  on  this  occasion  were  the 
follov/ing : 

*  A  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  Gypsum  in  the  Indo  Gangetic  Tract  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  by  Captain  Herbert.  This  gypsum,  of  which  several 
specimens  were  submitted,  h  found  in  the  clay-slate  formation  which  consti- 
tates  the  noitliem  boundary  of  the  ?alleys  that  streich  along  the  foot  of  the 
great  mountain  tract,  and  which,  as  it  possesses  none  of  the  characters  of  a 
secondary  rock,  must  be  regarded  either  as  transition  or  primary.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  gypsum  seems,  therefore,  decisive  of  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
primitive  rock,  as  one  description  of  it  is  entitled  by  Werner,  although 
doubted  or  denied  by  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  his  school.  The  most 
extensive  deposit  of  the  Himalayan  gypsum  occurs  in  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
which  leaves  the  hills  immediately  below  the  village  of  Nagul  in  the  Dehra 
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DeoD.  It  is  of  the  variety  called  foliated  gnmalar,  of  a  snow  white  colour, 
of  a  lustre  a  little  superior  to  that  of  white  marble,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
translucent.  The  specific  gravity  is  9.^.  A  second  deposit  is  about  two 
miles  up  the  bed  of  another  stream,  which  £bi11s  into  the  yalley  ;  and  a  third  is 
on  the  ascent  from  the  Tillage  of  Rujpur,  immediately  below  the  hnmlet  of 
Juree  Panie.  In  all  these  localities,  the  rock  in  which  it  is  imbedded  deve- 
lops, on  fracture,  a  strong  odour  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

*  A  second  paper,  by  Captain  Herbert,  contains  notices  of  yarious  metallic 
products  of  the  Himalaya  range :  amongst  these,  is  magnetic  iron  sand,  disse^ 
minated  very  abundantly  in  mica  slate,  llie  grains  are  highly  sensible  to  tha 
magnet,  and  are  readily  separated,  after  pounding,  from  the  matrix:  their 
specific  gravity  is  4.81.  This  ore  is  smelted,  and  yields  iron  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality.  In  the  districts  of  Borela.  Myyar,  and  Bhutnor,  are  lead  mines, 
which  have  been  long  worked  by  the  Natives.  The  ore  is  in  all  three  places 
a  steel  grey  granular  galena,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7.2.  It  is  said  that 
latterly  these  mines  have  been  less  productive  than  they  formerly  were,  bat 
this  is  possibly  owing  to  the  superficies  of  the  veins  being  exhausted,  and  the 
absence  of  adequate  means  to  penetrate  further  into  the  rock. 

*■  An  extract  from  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  Trant,  in  his  march  across  the 
Youmah  Mountains,  which  separate  Ava  from  Arracan,  describing  the  Kicaan 
or  Kiayn  tribes  by  whom  the  mountains  are  inhabited.  These  people  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains  are  subject  to  Burmah,  but  in  the  less  accessible 
districts  have  preserved  their  independence  ;  according  to  their  own  traditions 
they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Burmah  country,  and  were  expelled 
by  the  present  race,  who  were  of  a  Tartar  stock.  They  differ  very  widely  in 
their  habits  and  appearance  from  the  Burmese,  being  inferior  in  form  and 
feature  to  their  neighbours.  They  have  no  chief,  but  in  disputes  amongst 
themselves  appeal  to  a  priest,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  descendant  from  the 
Supreme  Pontiff ;  he  is  termed  Patsine,  and  acts  as  prophet,  physician,  and 
legislator.  They  have  no  written  records,  and  a  very  rude  form  of  fiiith ; 
their  chief  homage  being  addressed  to  a  particular  tree,  under  which,  at  stated 
periods,  they  assemble,  and  sacrifice  cattle,  on  whom  they  subsequently  feast. 
Another  object  of  adoration  is  the  Aerolite,  for  which,  after  a  thunder  storm, 
they  make  diligent  search,  and  which,  when  found,  they  deliver  to  the  priest, 
by  whom  it  is  preserved  as  an  infallible  remedy,  for  every  disease.  Amongst 
their  peculiar  notions  is  that  of  estimating  merit  by  animal  appetite,  and  he  is 
the  man  of  most  virtue  who  is  the  amplest  feeder,  and  drinks  to  most  excess. 
As  "Connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  these  regions,  the  mountain  tribes 
are  objects  of  considerable  interest. 

*  A  paper  on  the  geography  and  population  of  Asam,  by  Captain  NeufviUe, 
brings  the  progress  of  inquiry  in  that  direction  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  com- 
prehends valuable  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  course 
of  the  Brahmaputra  is  described  to  a  considerable  distance,  east  from  Seddeea^ 
It  has  not  yet  been  followed  to  its  source.  The  greater  size  of  the  northern 
branch,  the  Dibong,  and  many  peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  its  course 
and  passage,  give  this  stream  the  strongest  interest  as  connecting  it  with  the 
northern  origin  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  proper  branch  of  the  latter,  or 
Lohit,  is  said  to  arise  within  the  hills  from  the  Brama  Kund,  and  if  this  be 
correct,  it  cannot  have  any  relation  to  the  Sanpo,  or  river  of  Tibet ;  but  the 
Dibong  is  said  to  come  from  a  large  river  that  runs  at  the  beck  of  the  hills, 
called  the  Sri  Lohit,  in  which,  therefore,  we  have  an  approximation  to  the 
site  of  the  Sanpo  of  the  Jesuits*  charts.  This  river  is  said  to  rise  from  an 
upper  and  inaccessible  Brahma  Kund.  A  circumstance  that  confirms  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Dibong  is  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  latter,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  when  the  whole  country  was  inundated,  and  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple and  cattle  swept  away :  the  flood  continued  for  about  fifteen  days,  during 
which  time  various  agricultural  and  household  implements,  elephant  trap- 
pings, and  numerous  articles  belonging  to  a  race  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
were  washed  down :  these  were  referred  to  the  Kooltahs,  or  Kulitas,  a  power- 
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fill  and  independent  nation,  iakl  to  exist  between  the  mountains  bordering 
Assam  and  the  districts  of  the  Grand  Lama. 

*  The  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  Assam  have  been  for  some  years  past 
wrested  from  the  original  possessors  by  fierce  and  barbarous  tribes,  amongst 
whom  the  Sinhphos,  who  occupy  the  eastern  tracts,  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous :  according  to  their  own  traditions  they  descended  from  heaven  ;  but  the 
plain  truth  seems  to  be,  that  about  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  they  migrated 
from  a  mountainous  region  on  the  borders  of  China,  gradually  advanced  to  the 
mountains  skirting  Assam,  and  within  the  last  forty  years  established  them- 
selves on  the  low  lands,  which  they  at  present  occupy.  They  have  littlo 
system  of  law  or  government,  except  being  divided  into  tribes,  under  difierent 
Mtty  chiefs  or  Gaums,  equal  in  rank  and  authority  ;  their  religion  is  that  of 
Buddha,  but  intermixed  with  a  varietv  of  superstitious  practices,  the  reliques, 
probably,  of  tiieir  original  creed.  They  offer  a  sort  of  worship  to  the  spirits 
of  those  who  die  in  Ixtttle,  and  to  the  elements  and  clouds.  The  Sinhphos 
confine  themselves  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  arms,  and  leave  domestic  occupa- 
tions, and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  their  Assamese  slaves,  of  whom  they 
annually  captured  great  numbers,  to  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the  country. 
It  is  no  unimportant  consequence  of  British  supremacy  in  Assam,  that  the 
Natives  are  henceforth  protected  against  all  such  aggression.* 

Madras. 

We  have  but  few  opportunities  of  learning  what  is  passing  at  this 
dull  and  formal  Presidency ;  where  all  things  seem  to  be  measured 
by  a  standard  of  state  etiquette,  from  which  no  one  ever  ventures 
to  depart.  The  last  announcement  we  saw  made  was  that  of  the 
departure  of  the  Oovemor  on  a  tour  through  the  provinces,  under  a 
salute  of  19  guns  from  the  batteiy,  and  19  from  the  palace  at 
Chepank.  The  next  intelligence  we  receive  will  probably  inform 
us  of  the  Governor's  return  to  Madras,  under  a  salute  of  the  same 
number  of  g^s  from  the  same  battery  and  palace :  and  thus  the 
affair  will  end.  Since  we  are  unable  to  gather,  from  the  public 
papers  of  this  presidency,  so  little  beyond  the  most  ordinaiy  events, 
and  free  speculations  on  European  politics,  which  are  indulged 
without  restraint,  (because  they  touch  no  man's  feelings  or  autho- 
rity there,)  and  often  conducted  with  greater  talent  than  at 
either  of  the  other  presidencies  of  India, — ^we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  here,  that  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any 
l^ntleman  who  will  occasionally  devote  a  leisure  hour  to  the 
task  of  informing,  not  us  merely,  but  his  fellow-countrymen  and 
friends,  through  the  medium  of  our  pages,  what  is  really  trans- 
piring at  Madras  and  the  districts  subject  to  its  jurisdictioa.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  know  there  a  great  number  of  young 
Englishmen  of  considerable  talent,  and,  when  we  were  in  inter- 
course with  them,  of  great  enthusiasm  and  public  spirit  too.  If  this 
should  reach  the  eyes  of  any  such,  and  the  climate  and  policy  of 
the  East  has  not  entirely  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  patriotism 
and  public  virtue, — and  some  such,  at  least,  there  surely  must  be, — 
we  trust  it  will  induce  them  to  think  that  a  man  may  owe  something 
to  his  country,  and  to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  the  authorities  under 
whom  he  serves,  and  that  what  we  do  for  others  has  quite  as  large 
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an  loflnenoe  on  oar  future  character  and  happiness  as  what  we  do 
for  ourselves. 

As  connected  with  the  interests  of  Madras,  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Lushiogton,  of  the  Treasury, — formerly,  we  helieve,  a  memher  of 
the  Civil  Service  at  that  presidency, — ^is  appointed  its  Governor,  to 
succeed  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  whose  health  has  long  led  him  to 
desire  to  he  relieved.  Mr.  Lushington's  appointment  was  approved 
hy  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  two  dissentient  voices  only  out 
of  twenty-four :  one  of  them,  it  is  said,  an  old  Bengal  Civilian, 
who  is  shortly  ahout  to  retire  from  the  Direction  altogether,  and 
another,  a  memher  of  a  powerful  family,  as  it  regards  India  House 
votes  and  interest,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  generally  rich  and  flou- 
rishing class  of  hrewers,  though  not  the  most  successful  in  introducing 
his  heer  into  India.  Their  opposition,  however,  is  helieved  to  he 
conscientious,  and  untainted  hy  intrigue  or  personal  favouritism, 
which  is  rare  praise  indeed,  considering  the  general  scope  and  hent  of 
votes  in  such  a  quarter.  Mr.  Lushington  does  not  leave  England,  it 
is  said,  till  the  summer. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  to  adjudicate 
upon,  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  late  Nahohs  of  the  Carnatic, 
have  presented  their  twenty-third  report  to  Pailiament.  From  this 
document,  it  appears  that  the 

Aggregate  of  absolute  adjudications  in  favour  of  claim- 
ants, amounts  to 4f9,dS8,065  18    0^ 

Aggregate  of  provisionid  adjudications  in  favour  of 
claimants 486  11    9 

Making  a  total  of. 2,d28,653  9  9| 

-  Aggregate  of  absolute  a4judications  against  parties..  .  27,942,706  6  1] 

Estimated  balance  of  the  amount  of  claims  remaining 

to  be  abjudicated 469,877  8  1] 

Mailing  a  gross  total  of  claims,  allowed,  disal- 
lowed, and  to  be  abjudicated,  of. 80,S41,186    8    1 

When  this  Commission  is  likely  to  terminate  its  labours,  is  not 
so  easily  determined.  It  seems  certain  that  it  will  last  the  life  of 
the  Companv  itself ;  and  such  worthy  associates  will  very  appro- 
priately, and  speedily  too,  we  hope,  expire  together. 

Bombay. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Bombay  extend  to  the  7th  of  August. 
The  most  important  intelligence  from  this  presidency  is  that  which 
announces  the  rejection  of  the  Bengal  Press  restrictions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Bombay.  We  have  made  this  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article,  as  its  importance  deserved ;  but  we  may  state  in 
this  place  the  leadmg  foots  of  the  case,  which  are  these : — On  the 
issue  of  the  late  Appeal  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the  King 
in  (Douncil,  by  which  that  august  body  decided  that  a  law  for 
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enslaving  the  Press  of  India  was  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,— the  East  India  Directors,  in  order  to  impose  these  desirable 
fetters  on  the  rest  of  their  fellow-coantrymen  in  the  East»  sent  out 
peremptory  orders  to  Madras  and  Bombay,  commanding  the  Gover- 
nors to  have  the  Bengal  regulation  adopted  at  each  of  their  presi- 
dencies^ by  passing  it  through  the  Supreme  Courts  of  each  for 
registration,  without  which  it  cannot  attain  the  force  of  law. 
Wl^at  has  been  the  fate  of  this  measure  at  Madras,  we  know  not : 
but  at  Bombay,  that  excellent  and  upright  Judge,  Sir  Edward  West, 
supported  by  his  public-spirited  colleague,  Sir  Charles  Chambers, 
refused  to  register  the  regulation  required,— declaring  it,  as  every 
man  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  English  history  must  know  it 
is, — repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  British  law.  We  can 
conceive  the  mortification  of  the  Bombay  Government  at  this  re- 
pulse ;  and  can  imagine  also  the  chagrin  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
at  the  ill  success  of  their  experiment ;  but  though  we  dare  hardly 
say  what  will  be,  we  may  ask  what  ought  to  be,  the  shame  of  the 
Privy-Council,  on  finding  that  they  have  pledged  the  King's  name 
to  pronounce  and  support,  as  good  British  law,  what  the  most  un- 
learned Englishman  need  only  hear  to  know  to  be  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution  as  slavery  is  from  freedom ;  and 
what  English  Judges,  even  in  the  remotest  dependencies  of  the 
empire,  have  pronounced  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  British  law  ?  We  shall  see  whether  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
new  Parliament  will  put  them  on  their  trial  and  defence  ;  and,  if 
so,  what  they  will  have  to  say  for  haviug  thus  stained  the  King's 
name,  by  associating  it  with  the  confirmation  of  unlawfully  arro- 
gated power,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  duties  as  guardians  of  the  great  interests  of  the  state. 

The  general  news  from  Bombay  is  unimportant.  At  the  date  of 
the  last  advices  the  presidency  was  tranquil,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  unembittered  social  intercourse,  a  pleasure  which  had  for  a 
long  period  been  unknown  among  them.  It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  this  period  of  tranquillity  and  content  should  liappen  during 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Warden,  and  Sir  Ralph  Rice, 
the  two  former  being  on  an  excursion  above  the  ghauts  for  health 
or  pleasure,  and  the  latter  having  taken  a  trip  for  six  months,  but 
whether  to  recruit  his  spirits,  or  to  settle  his  opinions,  is  not  clearly 
known.  This  doubt  arises  (torn  the  fact,  that  after  he  had  passed 
his  judgment  from  the  bench  respecting  the  press  regulation,  and 
copies  of  the  judgment  had  been  left  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
he  wished  to  withdraw  his  own,  but  it  was  too  late.  It  is  now  re- 
corded in  these  pages,  and  will  there  remain  as  a  proof  of  Sir 
Ralph's  sound  knowledge  of  law,  on  which  he  may  justly  pride  him- 
self, but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  proof  of  his  great  deference  to 
authority,  when,  in  Uie  same  breath  that  he  pronounces  a  regula- 
tion utterly  repugnant  to  English  law,  and  destructive  of  the  Hber- 
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ties  of  the  sabject,  be  nevertbeleas  recommends  its  being  registered 
so  as  to  make  it  law,  and  call  it  into  immediate  operation  against 
bb  fellow-sabjects !  We  honour  him  for  his  repentance,  (if  it  be 
true  that  it  was  this  which  led  to  his  wish  to  withdrafw  his  judg- 
ment from  the  record:)  but  he  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation  to 
show  whether  he  repents  him  of  his  law  or  of  his  servility :  for  this 
will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  estimate  which  men  will  form  of 
his  wavering :  we  hope  it  is  the  latter,  and  shall  rejoice  to  be  made 
the  medium  of  confirming  others  in  this  belief. 

The  acting  Governor,  during  the  absence  of  these  three  person- 
ages named,  or,  at  least,  the  individual  in  charge,  and  under  whom 
this  happy  interregnum  of  peace  has  been  enjoyed,  is  Mr.  Good- 
win, who  differs  much,  it  is  said,  in  character  from  his  absent  col- 
leagues. During  his  *  lieutenancy,'  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived  at 
Bombay,  on  his  way  to  Ceylon,  where  he  was  appointed ;  and  the 
eager  curiosity  of  the  community  to  see  this  ^  lion  of  other  days,' 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  gratified,  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  Mr.  (}oodwin,  at  which  Sir  Hudson  was  present,  and  all  the 
world  collected  to  see  him.  From  some  preconceived  notions  of 
his  severity,  people  seemed  to  expect  a  ferocious  looking  indivi- 
dual, and  were  exceedingly,  though,  we  suppose,  pleasingly  db- 
appointed,  to  find  a  man  all  mildness  and  benevolence,  of  gentle- 
manly manners,  and  with  nothing  peculiar  in  his  whole  behaviour, 
except  some  slight  indications  of  hastiness,  or  quickness  of  feeling 
and  disposition. 

Afi  closely  connected  with  the  fiiture  comfort,  and  we  would 
hope  also,  with  the  real  intersts,  of  the  community  at  Bombay,  we 
have  to  communicate  the  fact  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  appointment 
to  be  Governor  of  that  presidency.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  it  appears, 
sent  home  a  representation,  desiring  to  be  relieved,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, naming  the  month  of  November  next,  as  the  period  at 
which  he  wished  to  leave  India,  on  account  of  his  health.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  immediately  proposed,  as  his  successor, 
was  approved  by  the  King's  Government,  and  his  appointment 
passed  through  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  one  oissentient 
voice.  He  is  to  leave  England  immediately,  it  is  said,  and  to  go 
first  to  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Supreme 
Government  there.  Some  notion  is  indeed  entertained  of  the  esta- 
blishment, through  his  means,  of  a  separate  Government  for  Central 
India,  which  has  been  always  a  favourite  project  of  Sir  John's,  and 
to  which  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  objection  ;  but  on  this 
subject,  matters  are  not  yet,  it  is  said,  sufficiently  matured  to  pro- 
nounce a  definite  opinion.  We  have  spoken  so  often,  ana  so 
frankly,  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinions,  (though  these  have  been 
confined  principally  to  one  leading  topic,)  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  much  here.  His  knowledge  of  India,  and  Indian  his- 
tory, is  surpassed,  we  suppose,  by  no  man  ;  his  feeling  of  kindness 
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towards  theNatires  is,  we  belieye,  genuine  and  ettensiTe ;  and  hb 
popularity  in  India  generally  is  very  high.  But  bis  faults  are,  a 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  those  philosophical  principles  of 
enlarged  policy,  which  can  alone  teach  men  how  to  apply  their 
attainments.  Brilliant  talents  may  make  men  cletfer,  and  great 
practical  experience  may  make  them  abound  in  knowledge;  but  it 
is  philosophy  and  sound  principles  that  can  alone  make  men  vnse^ 
whether  as  legislators  and  statesmen,  or  as  moralists  and  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  human  life.  Sir  John  has  strong  claims  to 
both  the  former  distinctions ;  but  the  snows  of  age  will,  we  fear, 
whiten  his  brows  before  he  attains  the  honours  of  the  latter. 

It  is  his  deficiency  in  this  last  respect — ^bis  want  of  steady  and 
rooted  principles  of  action,  and  of  that  straight  forward  moral  firm- 
ness, which  is  ready  at  all  times,  and  at  all  risks,  to  maintain  what  is 
honestly  believed  to  be  trufr— and  his  pursuing  the  temporizing 
policy,  which  is  always  sure  to  be  substituted  where  these  are  want- 
ing— that  has  led  him  so  often  into  the  maze  of  contradiction  and 
absurdity,  which  has  characterized  his  speeches  and  writings  In 
England.  His  acts  in  India  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  less 
marked  by  iblly  and  inconsistency;  and  if  he  will  only  dare  to  dOy 
as  well  as  his  heart  and  head  may  dictate,  without  referenice  to  the 
applause  of  Courts  of  Directors  or  Boards  of  Control,  aye,  or  even 
of  the  courtly  orators  of  public  dinners,  where  he  will  occasionally 
meet  his  own  dependents,  he  will  effect  more  good  than  any  man 
can  do  who  acts .  from  temporary  motives,  rather  than  on  those 
unassailable  principles  which  belong  to  philosophy  and  truth. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Lady  Malcolm,  one  of  the  most  dignified, 
intolligent,  and  amiable  of  women,  according  to  universal  testi- 
mony, does  not  accompany  her  husband  to  India, — as  a  personage 
of  her  rank  and  influence  is  most  valuable  in  such  a  community  as 
that  of  Bombay,  where  clashing  Actions  and  contonding  interests 
are  often  more  efifectually  subdued  by  the  quiet,  unostentatious,  and 
•softeniDg  influence  of  female  excellence  and  example,  than  by  the 
.  greatest  efforts  of  mere  power.  During  the  late  turbulent  reign  fai 
Bombay,  which  the  presence  of  Sir  John  will  effect  one  great  and 
certain  good  in  breaking  up,  and  uniting  the  various  parties  into 
which  society  is  now  split,  the  advantage  of  a  Lady  Governess  has 
not  been  enjoyed :  we  shall  regret  if  this  be  the  case  under  the  en- 
suing rule  also. 

In  a  comparison  between  the  two  men,  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  former  has  more 
talent  and  more  knowledge  than  the  latter.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  abi- 
lities and  attainments  are  of  the  very  highest  order ;  but  he  is 
himself  a  very  striking  instance  of  how  little  these  contribute,  unac- 
companied by  wisdom,  to  the  formation  of  a  great  man.  He  too, — 
acted  upon  by  surrounding  circumstances,  rather  thaiT referring  to 
permanent  principles,  and  consulting  the   convenience  of  those 
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aromd  him>  rather  thsu  following  the  dictates  of  hb  own  jndg- 
nent  alone, — ^haa  committed  the  same  sort  of  inconsistencies  as 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out ; 
aod  hoth  have  met  their  reward,  in  that  expression  of  pnhlic  opinion, 
from  which  the  highest  arc  not  exempt. 

Java. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Java  reaches  to  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Dutch  authorities  had  been  ronsed  by  the  alarming  state 
of  the  island,  to  the  most  energetic  measures ;  in  addition  to  the 
750  soldiers  lately  landed  from  Europe,  all  the  disposable  forces 
from  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands  had  been  ordered  to  Batavia, 
to  make  one  grand  effort  against  the  rebel  force.  The  troops  from 
Padaug  had  passed  Anjier,  and  those  from  Palembang  had  been 
spoken  with,  one  day's  sail  from  Batavia.  The  authorities  also  ap- 
pear to  combine  apparent  moderation  with  their  military  movements. 
The  Sultan  of  Djocjocarta,  the  good  friend  and  ally  of  England, 
who  has  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Moluccas  since  the  evacaution  of 
the  island  by  the  English  forces,  has  been  shipped  to  Batavia,  and, 
under  an  escort  of  military,  passed  Solo  on  his  way  to  Djocjocarta, 
to  be  crowned.  The  Dutch  expect  great  effects  from  this  apparent 
clemency,  as  the  son  of  the  Sultan  is  the  leader,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  rebels  in  Java. 

Two  seventy-four  gun  ships,  about  to  be  dispatched  from  Hol- 
land, filled  with  troops  for  the  relief  of  Batavia,  have  been  unfor- 
tunately wrecked  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
crews  and  troops  in  each  perished. 

Persia. 

The  English  Envoy  for  the  East  India  Company,  Colonel  Mac- 
donald  Kinueir,  had  reached  Persia  before  the  date  of  the  last  ad- 
vices from  thence,  and  had,  it  is  said,  been  well  received,  so  that 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  restoring  the  good  understanding  that 
had  been  interrupted  between  the  Persians  and  the  English.  The. 
*•  TimeSy  in  one  of  its  late  numbers,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

*  Among  the  political  rumoars  corrent  yesterday,  was  one  whieh  attraeted 
some  attention,  though  it  hears  no  immediate  relation  to<  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula,  in  which  the  public  are  almost  wholly  absorbed.  We  refer  to  the 
supposed  refusal  by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  of  the  offer  of  mediation  made 
by  England,  between  Russia  and  Persia.  It  is  said  that  this  refusal  is  posi- 
tive, and  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  discovery  that  a  secret  treaty  was  in  ^st- 
ence,  by  which  England  was  pledged  to  afford  assistance  to  Persia,  in  the 
event  of  a  foreign  inyasion.  This  treaty,  it  is  affirmed,  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  nor  in  any  manner  obtained  publicity,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  orighiated  in  the  apprehensions  entertained  during  the  late  war,  that 
Buonaparte,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  had  planued  an  attack  on  Persia  with 
an  ultimate  view  to  our  possessions  in  the  Bast  Indies.  This  rumour  is  too 
well  supported  to  be  altogether  without  foundation,  but,  according  to  the  best 
information  we  can  obtain,  the  period  of  that  treaty  has  expired,  and  it  cannot 
consequently  lead  to  any  political  discussions.* 
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Some  other  moruiog  paper,  wbich  we  have  not  seen,  but  which 
we  suppose  to  be  the  ^  New  Timee^  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
this  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  necessity  of  our  supporting  the  Per- 
sians against  their  powerful  enemies  ;  «on  which  the  ^  Olobe*  has  the 
following  remarks : — 

*  A  morning  paper,  which  supports  the  Ministers,  and  professes  to  be  in 
their  confidence,  put  forth,  a  few  days  ago,  an  article,  to  prove  that  what  it 
called  Ca9%$  FtederU  had  arisen  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  Portugal,  and  that 
we  were  bound  to  support  the  former  country  against  the  Russians.  Why  has 
the  journal  in  question  not  furnished  us  with  a  continuation  of  its  speculations 
on  that  question  ?  We  believe,  without  pretending  to  any  peculiar  informa- 
tion on  tne  subject,  that  the  journal  we  ha?e  referred  to  is  mistaken,  both  in 
its  focts  and  in  the  opinions  which  it  attributes  to  the  Ministers.  We  may 
speak  confidently,  from  the  probability  of  the  case,  that  no  treaty  can  exist  to 

{Sedge  this  country  to  support  Persia  in  a  war  gratuitously  entered  upon  by 
ts  govemment  without  our  concurrence,  and  ^  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
our  Envoy,  to  whose  IViendly  conduct  it  will  be  recollected  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador has  bonie  ample  testimony/ 

Cape  op  Good  Hope. 

We  continue  to  view,  with  pleasure,  the  advances  made  at  this 
colony,  in  public  spirit,  intelligence,  and  independence,  in  spite  of 
the  many  obstacles  which  its  system  of  government  presents  to 
their  progress.  And  we  believe  sincerely  that  these  advances  are 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  public  discussion,  through 
the  excellent  and  fearless  Journal  re-established  there  by  Mr. 
Greig,  and  conducted,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Fairburn.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  paper  in  all  British  India,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  can  be  compared,  either  for  spirit,  talent,  or  utility,  to  this 
single  journal,  whose  circulation  is  necessarily  much  more  limited 
than  any  Indian  paper,  by  the  infinitely  smaller  community  which 
exists  at  the  Cape  ;  where  there  is  but  just  room  for  two  or  three 
weekly  papers  at  most,  (Mr.  Greig's  being  but  recently  issued 
tmce  in  the  week,)  while  in  India,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen ; 
two  of  them  daily,  two  or  three  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  and  the 
rest  weekly.  The  difference  is  not  attributable  to  want  of  talent ; 
because  India  contiuns  as  great  a  number  of  highly  talented  Eng- 
lishmen (in  proportion  to  the  number  settled  in  that  country)  as 
is  to  be  found  in  any  nation  upon  earth.  The  deficiency,  on  their 
part,  is  in  moral  courage,  in  public  spirit,  and  in  their  not  doing 
what  they  might  even  safely  dare.  We  had  at  first  attributed  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Cape  Journal"'  to  those  of  India,  to  the 
fact  of  the  former  being  free  from  all  apprehension  of  immediate 
suppression,  to  which  the  latter  are  subject,  (though  even  this  only 

•  *The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser.'  What  an  unpretending 
name  for  a  journal  that  is  really  hold,  fearless,  and  uncompromising,  com- 
pared with  '  The  British  Lion,*  proposed  for  the  successor  of  the  *  Calcutta 
Journal,'  in  Bengal,  at  a  period  when  the  bleating  of  a  lamb  would  scarcely  be 
permitted  to  be  heard,  if  it  bleated  freely ! 
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applies  to  the  papers  in  Bengal,  where  alone  the  power  of  doing 
this  exists ;)  hat  we  learn  from  the  Cape  Joamal  itself,  that  it 
exists  only  hy  a  license  from  the  Governor  in  Conncil  at  that  co- 
lony, which  may  be  withdrawn  at  his  or  their  pleasure ;  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  it  is  therefore  as  much  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of 
despotism  as  any  paper  in  Calcutta,  and  infinitely  more  so  than 
any  journal  in  any  other  part  of  India.  This  only  makes  the  con- 
duct of  its  editor  and  proprietor  appear  the  more  noble  and  disin- 
terested; and,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  conductors  of  the 
public  prints  in  India,  it  is  really  entitled  to  admiration.  We  re- 
print, from  the  Number  of  that  journal  for  September  2,  1826,  one 
of  those  brought  us  by  the  last  arrivals  its  observations  on  review- 
ing the  progress  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence :  and  we  may  add 
our  conscientious  belief,  from  having  closely  watched  its  columns, 
that  it  assumes  to  itself  no  merit  which  it  does  not  justly  and  abun* 
dantly  deserve.  There  is  one  passage  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  extract,  which  is  marked  in  capitals,  and  which  we  leave  the 
people  of  India  to  judge  whether  it  is  most  applicable  to  them- 
selves, or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape.  They  will  form  their  own 
own  judgment,  and  act  accordingly.  The  whole  article  is  as 
follows : — 

*  Ag  one  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  re-establishment  of  this  Paper, 
under  an  arrangement  with  Earl  Bathorst,  which  left  considerable  latitude  to 
discussion  and  free  inquiry  on  colonial  subjects,  it  may  not  be  deemed  im- 
proper to  offer  a  few  observations  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
body  of  new  or  recent  subscribers,  who  hayenot  had  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying us  from  the  commencement,  on  the  more  Important  points  to  which 
we  liave  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  colonists.  The  public  are 
aware  that  the  Press  is  subject  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  who  may,  at  any  moment,  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  peave  and 
9^fety  of  the  colony  are  endangered,  either  by  our  own  arguments  or  by 
extracts  from  Blaclcstone,  alNUe  the  e?il  at  once,  by  wUhdraning  their  U- 
cense.  Our  only  protection,  therefore,  has  been  the  approbation  of  our  fel- 
low-subjects, and  a  fear,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  to  incur  the  hatred  and  de- 
rision of  the  world  by  suppressmg,  on  frivolous  grounds,  an  honest  and  po- 
pular Journal.  To  this  uneasy  and  dangerous  state  of  the  Press,  our  readers 
will  be  kind  enough  to  ascribe  the  extreme  reserve  and  caution  with  which 
we  have  invariably  handled  political  topics,  and  especially  such  as  seem^  to 
involve  the  personal  characters  and  interests  of  illustrious  people.  The  great- 
est reverence,  says  the  Roman,  is  due  to  children  ;  to  idiots  the  Turks  pay  the 
homage  of  mingled  fear  and  admiration  ;  and  we  have  always,  at  least  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  cherished  the  most  profound  devotion  towards  a  set  of 
men  who  seem  to  combine  the  qualities  of  both.  We  have  seldom  exposed 
their  petulance  or  blundering,  supposing  our  duty  to  the  colony  sufficiently 
discharged,  when  oppression,  peculation,  extravagance,  and  favouritism,  were 
simply  chaiged  and  proved  against  them.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  going  but  a 
short  way,  yet  our  correspondents  from  every  quarter  assure  us,  tliat  a  great 
improvement  has  been  the  consequence,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  the 
country  functionaries,  and  in  some  of  the  courts  of  law.  *■  A  great  fear  of 
doing  evil,*  says  one  of  them,  '•  begins  to  manifest  itself.*  And  another, 
speaking  of  taxes  and  the  currency,  observes,  *  Had  a  Newspaper  existed  here 
twelve  years  ago,  I  would  this  day  have  been  a  rich  man.*  If,  fettered  as 
we  are,  eyed  with  jealousy,  and  exposed  to  the  most  malevolent  mis-constme- 
tions,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  good,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Press  entirely  free,  acting  in  concert  with  an  enlightened  eom- 
raunity  and  a  liberal  Oovemment  ? 

(Mental  Herald,  Vol.  19.  Z 
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*■  The  chief  point)  on  which  we  havo  ventured  to  enlarge,  during  the  past 
year,  were,  the  nature  and  acts  of  the  Government — the  state  of  the  currency, 
the  revenue,  and  expenditure — the  restrictions  on  trade  —the  improvemont  of 
Cape  wines, — and  lately,  the  projected  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  Discussion  has  been  awakened  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  thi; 
other  on  these  important  heads,  and  we  have,  by  copious  extracts  from  au- 
thors of  hi^h  reputation  and  authority,  endeavoured  to  guide  the  minds  of  our 
readers  to  just  views  and  conclusions  upon  them.  Nor  have  we  been  altoge- 
ther unsuccessful,  if  our  correspondents  are  well-informed,  and  capable  of 
judging.  It  is  now  nniversally  admitted  that  an  arbitrary  system,  influenced 
by  the  temper  and  private  convictions  of  an  individual,  is  bad  in  theory  and 
abominable  in  practice ;  and  that,  unless  better  maxims  be  speedily  acted 
on,  the  ruin  of  the  colony  is  inevitable.  All  who  have  written  on  the  Cape, 
from  Stavorinus  down  to  the  Civil  Servant^  have  pressed  this  truth  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Supreme  Government ;  but  the  inhabitants  hav«  been 

Sp  BACKWABD  IN  SECONDING  SUCH  EFFORTS  MADE  IN  THEIR  BEHALF,  BT  ANY 

REPRESENTATIONS  OP  THEIR  OWN,  that thcsc  gcuerous  suggcstlons  have  been, 
till  very  recently,  neglected  or  despised.  Those  at  the  head  of  the  colony 
felt  no  wish  to  see  curtailed  the  absurd  excess  of  discretionary  power  with 
which  their  office,  and  the  strange  state  of  the  laws,  iavested  them.  Tlie 
other  classes,  being  entirely  stripped  of  political  importance,  loo  Iced  upon 
inquiry  merely  as  a  source  of  discontent,  since  they  could  not  remedy  what 
they  saw  to  be  amiss.  In  this  respect,  then,  a  great  and  salutary  revolution 
has  taken  place,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioners*  Report,  and  the 
representations  of  the  Press,  any  expression  of  public  sentiRient  will  secure 
attention.  ' 

*  With  regard  to  the  currency,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  per- 
manent depreciation  was  caused  by  over-issue,  and  not  by  the  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade — ^as  some,  in  their  anxiety  to  shield  the  Government  and  to 
degrade  the  public,  had  laboured  to  prove.  But  while  we  pointed  out  the 
enormous  loss  occasioned  by  the  gradual  fell  of  this  insidious  paper-money, 
we  were  compelled  to  combat  the  ruinous  scheme  of  attempting  to  raise  it 
suddenly  by  the  force  of  a  proclamation,  or  even  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Such  interference  on  the  part  of  governments  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
productive  of  unmixed  evil.  And  although  we  consider  redress  for  past  losses 
imperatively  called  for,  we  think  it  equally  clear,  that  the  fixing  of  the  dollar 
at  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  was  the  best  Jtr$t  step  that  remained 
open.  What  the  next  steps  will  be  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  as  the  debates 
in  Parliament  have  thrown  any  thing  rather  than  light  upon  the  subject,  llie 
money  itself  meets  with  merited  reprobation, — *  but  no  blame  U  meant  to  be 
tkronm  on  the  Colonial  Government,*  This  carries  the  maxim  of  *  measures 
and  not  men '  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  If  nobody 
is  to  be  blamed,  how  does  It  happen  that  so  much  mischief  has  been  done  7 

*  In  speakuig  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  we  have  pointed  out  great 
irregularity,  and  much  wanton  profusion.  The  public  seem  to  be  satisfied 
that  one  million  of  rix-doUars,  instead  of  two,  might  support  in  due  splendour 
a  government  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  this  colony.  Public 
establishments  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  governors  and  secretaries,  and  clerks  and  great  men,  should  not  be  raised 
too  high  above  the  heads  of  their  subjects :  the  one  are  rendered  giddy  with 
Ipokii^  down,  and  the  other  with  looking  up.  Whose  income  approaches  to 
any  tbUig  like  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  7  Five  thousand  is  enough  for  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  in  its  present  circumstances,  and  two  thousand  for  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  We  hope  the  Commissioners  will  be  found  to  hare  dwelt 
at  length  on  this  most  important  branch  of  their  Inouiry,  and  that  a  strictly 
economical  scale  of  salaries  has  been  recommended.  With  regard  to  *  unfixed 
contingencies,*  we  believe  they  have  begun  to  decrease. 

*  On  commercial  subjects  we  have  been  occasionally  favoured  with  valuable 
letters  and  statements,  from  the  publication  of  which  some  advanti^e  is  said 
to. have  been  gained  by  the  merenants  and  the  colony ;  but  the  liberal  yiews 
of  the  Home  Government  render  much  discussion  on  this  subject  less  neces- 
sary.   Free  trade,  and  th?  abolition  of  monopolies,  seem  to  be  now  the  order 
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of  tbe  day.  This  colony  will  in  a  few  years  reap  a  share  of  the  benefits  re- 
wilting  from  the  enlightened  system  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Tlie  abolition  of  the  cumbrous  establishments  rendered  necessary  by  the 
excluding  articles  of  the  NaTinttion  Act,  and  Orders  in  Council,  will  be  felt 
here  as  an  immediate  gain.  We  are  informed  that  considerable  impro?enent 
in  the  Custom-house,  Ac.  lias  taken  place  since  we  directed  pubVio  attention 
to  that  department. 

*  The  exports  of  the  colony  have  not  been  improTing.  Cape  wines  seem  to 
be  a  drug  in  every  market, — God  knows  why.  The  wines  of  this  colony 
could  be  made  to  compete  with  perhaps  any  in  the  world,  as  has  been  proved 
by  repeated  experiments.  At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  absurd  to  charge  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  wines  exported  to  the  nature  of  the  Government ;  yet, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  Government  has  pressed  on  every 
species  of  industry,  we  will  t^e\  less  unwilling  to  admit  the  inference.  Ex- 
cessive taxation,  fhe  destruction  of  capital,  and  the  reduction  of  profits,  have 
ruined  our  wines.  Under  a  milder  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they 
will  recover  their  character. — What  is  the  Wine  Committee  about  ?  Are  they 
a  second  edition  of  the  Council  ? 

*  Oo  the  slave  question  we  entered  with  reluctance,  and  have  laid  our 
columns  open  to  every  dispassionate  writer  who  wished  to  express  his  opi- 
nions, or  to  direct  the  public  mind  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  We  have 
avoided  all  declamation,  and  have  made  no  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  any  party. 
The  committee  on  this  subject,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  are  proceeding  in  the 
same  calm  and  serious  spirit;  nor  can  any  doubt  be  entertained,  that  the  in- 
terests of  both  master  and  slave  will  be  properly  considered  in  the  Memorial 
they  have  been  appointed  to  draw  up. 

^  How  for  the  improvements  which  every  one  admits  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  years  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  journal,  and  to  the  excite 
ment  produced  by  free  discussion,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  public. 
Tlieir  opinion  seems  to  be  at  present  in  our  favour  ;  for  although  we  write 
under  perpetual  apprehension  of  violent  and  arbitrary  interference,  our  views 
have  been  gradually  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  most  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent classes  of  the  community.  On  them  we  rely  for  co-operation  in  the 
good  cause,  and  pledge  ourselves — even  at  the  riA  tif  temporary  MUipengian 
— to  speak  plainly  and  honestly  on  every  subject  interesting  to  our  fellow- 
colonists.  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  will,  we  hope,  reach  us  with  the  inde- 
pendent. Bench  of  Judges,  and  other  establishments  for  the  protection  of  person 
and  property,  at  the  Cape.' 

We  trust  it  may.  Independent  Judges  effect  great  good,  where- 
eyer  they  are  to  be  found :  ^tness  the  late  proceedings  in  the  Sa* 
preme  Court  of  Bombay,  under  a  Chief  Justice  who  really  deserves 
that  proud  and  venerable  name.  But,  in  Bengal,  they  have  had  a 
bench  of  Judges  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  (one  of  whom. 
Sir  William  Jones,  was  the  ^lost  ardent  fdend  of  liberty,)  and  yelr 
so  little  has  their  independence  achieved,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  there  more  insecure,  and  on  a  more  caprieious  and  arbi- 
trary footing  than  in  any  other  part  of  India  ;  for  there  alone  can 
apy  publicQttion  be  legally  suppressed  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  ruler  for  the  time  oeing.  How  long  will  they  tamely  submit, 
without  even  a  petition  to  Parliament,  a  memorial  to  the  Directors, 
or  a  public  protest  against  such  a  degradation,  signed  by  every  man 
who  prides  h}m3elf  on  his  borth-rights  as  an  Englishman,  to  be  thus 
politically  degraded  below  their  fellow-countrymen  in  eveiy  other 
part  of  the  British  empire  ?  and  whea  shall  we  be  able  tQ  charac- 
terise them,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  as  men 

'  Wlio  know  their  rights  ;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain  **  ? 
Z  2 
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TREATY  WITH   THE   KINO   OP  AVA. 

TrrXtt  of  Peace  between  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  on  the  one 
part,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  on  the  other,  settled  by  Major-Gene- 
ral  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  K.  C.  B.  and  K.  C.  T.  S.,  commanding  the  expe- 
dition, and  Senior  Commissioner  in  Pegn  and  Ara,  Thomas  Campbell  Robert- 
so  n,  Esq.,  Civil  Commissioner  in  Pegu  and  Aya,  and  Henry  Ducle  Chads, 
Esq.,  Captain,  commanding  his  Britannic  Majesty's  and  the  Honourable 
Company  s  Naval  Force  on  the  Irrawaddy  River,  on  the  part  of  the  Honour- 
able Company ;  and  by  Mengyee-Maha-Men-Klah  Kyan-Ten  Woongyee, 
Lord  of  Lay-Kaeng,  and  Mengyee  Mahah-Men-Klah-Shee-hah-the-Ahren- 
Woon,  Lord  of  the  Revenue,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Ava ;  who  have  each 
communicated  to  the  other  their  Ml  powers ;  agreed  to,  and  executed  at  Yan- 
daboo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  on  this  24th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1826,  corresponding  with  the  fourth  year  of  the  decrease  of  the 
Moon  Tuboung,  in  the  year  U87,  Mandina  Aera: 

Article  I. — ^There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
Honourable  Company,  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  on 
the  other. 

IL-^His  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  renounces  all  claims  upon,  and  will 
abstain  from  all  future  interference  with,  the  principality  of  Assam  and 
its  dependencies,  and  also  with  the  contiguous  petty  states  of  Cachar  and 
Jyntia.  With  regard  to  Munnipore,  it  is  stipulated,  that,  should  Gumbheer 
Singh  desire  to  return  to  that  country,  he  shall  be  recognized  by  the  King  of 
Ava  as  Rsjah  thereof. 

III. — ^To  prevent  all  future  disputes  respecting  the  boundanr  line  be- 
tween the  two  great  nations,  the  British  Government  will  retain  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  Arracan,  including  the  four  divisions  of  Arracan,  Ramree, 
Chedubah,  and  Sandowey,  and  his  Meijesty  the  King  of  Ava  cedes  all  right 
Uiereto.  The  Annonpeeteetonmien  or  Arracan  Mountains  (known  in  Arracan 
by  the  name  of  the  Yeomabourg  or  Pokhengloung  Range)  will  hence- 
,  forth  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  great  nations  on  that  side.  Any 
doubts  regarding  the  said  line  of  demarcation  will  be  settled  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  respective  Governments  for  that  purpose,  such 
Commissioners  from  both  Powers  to  be  of  suitable  and  corresponding  rank. 

IV. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  cedes  to  the  British  Government 
the  conquered  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui.  and  Tenasserim,  with 
the  islands  and  dependencies  thereunto  appertaining,  taking  the  Salnen 
River  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  that  frontier.  Any  doubts  regarding 
their  boundaries  will  be  settled  as  specified  in  the  concluding  part  of  Ar- 
ticle III. 

V. — In  proof  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  the  Burmese  Government  to 
maintain  tike  relations  of  peace  ana  amity  between  the  nations,  and  as  part 
indemnification  to  the  British  Government  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  crore  of  rupees. 

VI.-^No  person  whatever,  whether  native  or  foreign,  is  hereafter  to  be  mo- 
lested, by  either  party,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  may  have  taken,  or 
have  been  compelled  to  take,  in  the  present  war. 

YII. — In  order  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace 
hereby  established  between  the  two  Governments,  it  is  agreed  that  accredited 
Ministers,  retaiining  an  escort  or  safeguard  of  fifty  men,  from  each,  shall  reside 
-at  the  Durbar  of  the  other,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase,  or  to  build 
a  suitable  place  of  residence  of  permanent  materials ;  and  a  commercial 
treaty,  upon  principles  of  reciprocal  advanti^e,  will  be  entered  into  by  the 
high  contracting  powers. 

VIII. — All  public  and  private  debts  contracted  by  either  Government^  or 
by  the  subjects  of  either  Government,  with  the  other,  previous  to  the  war, 
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to  be  recognised  and  liquidated  upon  the  same  principles  of  piononr  and  good 
laith  as  if  liostilities  had  not  talcen  place  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  no  ad- 
yantage  shall  be  taken  by  either  party  of  the  period  that  may  haye  elapsed 
since  the  debts  were  incurred,  or  in  consequence  of  the  war ;  and,  according 
to  the  uniTersal  law  of  nations,  it  is  fiirther  stipulated,  that  the  property 
of  all  British  subjects  who  may  die  in  the  dominions  of  his  Mtgesty  the 
King  of  Ava,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  legal  heirs,  be  placed  la  the  hands  of 
the  British  Resident  or  Consul  in  the  said  dominions,  who  will  dispose 
of  the  same  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  British  law.  In  lllce  manner,  the 
property  of  the  Burmese  subjects,  dying  under  the  same  circumstances  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  shidl  be  made  over  to  t^e  Minister  or  other 
authority  delegated  by  his  Burmese  Majesty  to  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India. 

IX. — The  King  of  Ava  will  abolish  all  exactions  upon  British  ships  or 
vessels  in  Burman  ports  that  are  not  required  from  Burman  ships  or  vessels 
in  British  ports  ;  nor  shall  ships  or  vessels,  the  property  of  ^British  subjects., 
whether  European  or  Indian,  entering  the  Rangoon  River  or  other  Burmai' 
ports,  be  required  to  land  their  guns  or  unship  'their  rudders,  or  to  do  any 
other  act  not  required  of  Burmese  ships  or  vessels  in  British  ports. 

X.— -The  good  and  fidthful  ally  of  the  British  Government,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Siam,  having  talien  a  part  in  the  present  war,  will,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, as  far  as  regards  his  Majesty  and  his  subjects,  be  included  in  the  above 
treaty. 

XI. — ^This  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the  Burmese  authorities  competent  in  the 
like  cases,  and  the  ratification  to  be  accompanied  by  all  British,  whether 
European  or  Native  (American)  and  other  prisoners,  who  will  be  delivered 
over  to  the  British  Commissioners.  The  British  Commissioners,  on  their 
part,  engaging  that  the  said  treaty  shall' be  ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  delivered  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  in  four  months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  and  all 
the  Burmese  prisoners  shall,  in  like  manner,  bo  delivered  over  to  their  own 
Government  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  Bengal. 

Laroben  Mconja  (L.  S.)  A.  Campbell,  Migor-General, 

WooNGHBB.  and  Senior  Commissioner. 

(Seal  of  the  Lotoo.)  (L.S.)  T.  C.  Robertson,  Civil  Com- 

missioner. 

Shwagum  Woon  (L.  S.)  H.  D.  Chads,  Captain,  Royal 

Atawoon.  Navy. 

Additional  Article. 

The  British  Commissioners  being  most  anxiously  desirous  to  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  their  wish  for  peace,  and  to  make  the  immediate  execution  of  Uie 
fifth  article  of  this  treaty  as  little  irksome  or  inconvenient  as  possible  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Ava,  consent  to  the  following  arrangements,  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  sum  total,  as  specified  in  the  article  befbre 
referred  to,  into  instalments,  viz. :  upon  the  payment  of  twenty-five  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  one.  fourth  of  the  sum  total,  (the  other  articles  of  the  treaty  being 
executed,)  the  army  will  retire  to  Rangoon  ;  upon  the  future  payment  of  a 
similar  sum  at  that  place,  within  one  hundred  days  from  this  date,  with  the 
proviso  as  above,,  the  army  will  evacuate  the  dominions  of  his  Mijesty  the 
King  of  Ava,  with  the  least  possible  dela^  ;  leaving  the  remaining  moiety  of 
the  sum  total  to  be  paid  by  eoual  annual  instalments  in  two  years,  from  this 
i^h  day  of  February  1896,  A.U.,  through  the  Consul,  or  Resident  in  Ava  or 
Pegu,  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  the  ESast  India  Company. 


Largbbn  Mbonja 

(L.S.) 

A.  Campbell,  Mojor-General* 

WOONOHBE. 

and  Senior  Commissioner. 

(SealoftheLbtoo.) 

(L.S.) 

T.  C.  Robertson,  Cjvil  Com- 
missioner. 

Shwagum  Woon 

(L.S.) 

H.  D.  Chads,  Captain  RoVkd 

Atawoon. 

Navy. 
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Debate  at  tub  Eabt  India  House. 

A  Quarterly  Gembral  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stoek  wa* 
held  oti  Wednesday,  December  22d,  for  the  porpo&e  of  deelarlng  a  dividend 
for  the  half-year  commencing  on  the  6th  of  July  last,  and  ending  on  the  (kh 
of  January  next. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  Court  an  account  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
Bupporthig  the  «orp8  of  East  India  Volunteers  during  the  last  year,  and  alto 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  expense  for  the  last 
year  was,  4804^.  10t.  \d. ;  and  the  estimated  expense  for  the  ensuing  year, 

Mr.  Hume  inquired,  what  was  the  number  of  men  of  which  the  corps  con* 
sisted  ? 

The  Chairman. — ^I  belieye  800  men  are  embodied  in  the  corps. 

Mr.  HuME.^^Prav,  Sir,  what  does  the  expense  arise  from  7  Is  it  for  cloth- 
ing, for  arras,  and  for  pay  1 

The  Chairman^*— The  Recounts  consist  of  a  yariety  of  items— pay,  clothing, 
aims,  and  ammunition,  and  the  necessary  expense  attending  the  instructioii  of 
the  men  in  their  military  exercises. 

Dividend. 

The  Chairman  then  stated^  that  this  Court  was  assembled  to  consider  of  a 
dividend  on  the  Company's  capital  stock  for  the  half  year  commencing  on  the 
Ml  of  July  last,  and  ending  on  the  dth  of  January  next.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors bad  come  to  a  resolution,  declaring  that  5|  per  cent,  should  be  the 
dividend  for  the  before-mentioned  period;  and  the  Chairman  proposed 
that  the  Court  should  coincide  with  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Tlw  Resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  (1) 

(1)  This  solemn  faroe  of  declaring  a  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  exposed  as  often  as  it  is  enacted.  Any 
uninformed  reader  would  imagine,  from  seeing  this  report,  unaccompanied  by 
any  explanation,  that  the  Directors  had  gone,  as  any  other  merchants  or  pro- 

erietors  of  a  large  concern  would  do,  into  a  careful  investigation  of  their 
ilance  of  profit  and  loss,  and  found  that  they  could,  with  safety,  make  a 
dividend,  out  of  the  real  surplus  in  their  Treasury,  of  5^  per  cent,  for  the  past 
half-year,  or  at  the  rate  of  lOJ  per  cent  per  annum ;  but  no  such  thing  ever 
take?  place.  E?ery  purchaser  of  India  Stock  pays,  as  the  market-price  may 
happen  lo  be,  from  900^.  to  BOOl,  sterling  for  each  100^.  of  such  stock,  the 
price  depending  upon  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  other  public  securities : 
as,  for  instance,  if  100^.  in  Consols,  yielding  8  per  cent,  interest,  could  be  had 
for  601.  sterling,  then  100^.  in  India  Stock,  yielding  10)  per  cent,  interest, 
would  be  worth  about  \60l, ;  and  if  the  former  sold  at  par,  or  for  lOOf.,  the 
latter  would  be  worth  about  8002.,  the  price  being  in  each  case  entirely  re- 
irulated  by  the  interest :  and  the  latter  being  generally  about  three  times  the 
former, — the  1|  per  cent.,  by  which  the  one  is  more  than  three  times  the  other, 
being  fdlowed  for  greater  fluctuations,  less  focility  of  sale  and  transfer,  ftc. : 
so  that  though  a  dividend  of  lOJ  per  cent,  per  annum  is  declared^  no  Pro- 
prietor receives  more  than8i,  or  4,  or  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  at  the  utmost,  on 
the  principal  which  his  stock  cost  him :  the  real  interest  scarcely  ever  exceed- 
ingthat  of  the  other  Government  securities  by  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  most  absurd  par^  of  the  farce  is  however  this,  that  no  other  rate  of 
dividend  than  lOJ  per  cent,  per  annum  is  ever  declared  or  paid.  Whether  the 
ail^  of  the  Company  prosper,  or  whether  they  decline,  whether  tlwy  have 
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Captain  Maxfield  rose  to  a^tk  a  qoestloD  relative  to  the  Bombay  Marine 
Serfioe,  when 

The  Deputy-Chairman  rose  to  order.  He  observed,  that  at  a  Gener&l 
Court,  the  Proprietors  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  put  any  question  relative  to 
the  affiiirs  of  the  Company  which  they  miglit  think  fit ;  but  he  begged  Iteve  to 
ask,  whether  the  practice  which  had  recently  prevailed — the  practice  of  putting: 
a  multipliicity  of  questions  before  the  regular  business  of  the  day  was  disposed 
of— was  not  exceedingly  irregular ;  more  especially  when  those  questions  re- 
lated to  matters  not  immediately  before  the  Court. 

General  Thosnton  was  of  opinion,  that  the  proper  time  for  putting  ques- 
tions was  before  the  regular  business  of  the  day  commenced. 

Dr.  GiLcnfiisT  observed,  that  if  questions  were  put  off  to  the  last  moment, 
it  was  easy  for  the  Directors  to  defeat  the  *  questionable  people  *  by  moving 
an  adjournment  of  the  Court. 

The  Coupany*s  Shipping. 

Captain  May  field. — 1  rise,  pursuant  to  a  notice  which  I  gave  Home- 
time  since,  to  otfcr  a  few  observations  op  a  subject  deeply  affecting  the  interests 
of  this  CorapaAy,  and  no  less  imporSint  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Great 
Britain. 

By  the  58th  of  Goo.  III.  can.  8S,  the  owners  of  any  ship  burnt,  taken,  or 
lost,  if  she  has  performed  less  than  five  voyages,  is  authorized  to  build  another 
ship  in  her  place,  to  be  engaged  for  six  voyages,  provided  such  owner  stands 
acquitted  of  culpability  as  regards  the  loss  of  such  ship.  Now,  it  is  evident 
ttiat  this  clause  goes  to  secure  a  positive  advantage  to  the  owner,  and  compels 
the  Company  to  take  up  sliips  whether  it  wants  them  or  not ;  and  the  fair  and 
only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  the  obtaining  such  an  en- 
gagement from  the  Company  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  lost ;  but  as  good  things 
of  that  sort  arc  bad  for  one  party,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  good  for 
the  other,  I  trust  the  interests  of  this  Company  will  be  best  consulted  by  the 
amending  sucli  clause,  and  enabling  us  to  refrain  from  engaging  expensive 
merchant  ships,  which  might  be  well  dispensed  with,  and  freight  obtained  on 
moderate  terms  by  a  more  simple  and  mercantile  mode  of  engaging  tonnage. 
So  muchy  however,  has  the  framing  of  that  act  gone  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
tonnage,  that  it  would  almost  seem  the  ship-owners  were  the  only  parties 
whose  interests  were  consulted,  and  that  the  interests  of  this  Company  as 
merchants,  and  of  the  British  public  who  deal  with  us,  for  tea,  was  unnoticed  or 
forgotten.  (2)    At  the  same  time,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  legislature, 

ten  millions  of  surplus  in  their  treasury,  or  ten  millions  deficit,  the  dividend 
declared  is  always  the  same.  If  the  former  case  occurs,  the  Parliament  has 
decreed  that  they  never  tkall  divide  more  than  10^  per  cent :  therefore,  they 
have  no  interest  in  accumulating  such  surplus,  if  the  latter  happens,  they 
open  a  new  loan,  and  borrow  more  mono}',  like  other  spendthrifts  and  prodi- 
gals, increasing  their  principal  debt,  in  order  to  pay  the  accumulating  interest. 
And,  it  may  be  added,  that  as  one  of  the  chief  objections  of  the  ministers  and 
the  people  of  England  to  taking  the  charter  out  of  the  B^t  India  Company's 
hands,  is  the  amount  of  additional  debt  with  which  the  nation  woqld  be  charged, 
if  it  relieved  the  India  Proprietors  of  their  burthens,  the  Company  has  a 
direct  and  positive  interest  in  increauing  that  debt,  to  preserve  the  charter,  as 
long  as  ever  they  can  get  persons  to  lend  them  money  to  pay  the  expensef 
and  interest  of  their  existing  loans  and  engagements.  , 

The  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  will  one  day,  we  hope,  be  opened  to 
this  system  of  folly  ana  iniqc^ty  ;  and  when  that  shall  happen,  its  overthrow 
will  be  near  at  hand. 

(2)  We  doubt  not  the  motives  and  views  of  Captain  Maxfield  are  patriotic 
and  praiseworthy ;  but  whoever  commences  on  so  untenable  a  foundation  as 
the  supposition,   that  a  Company,  cstablbhed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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wben  the  act  passed,  oonceiyed  that  the  interests  of  this  CoMpiny  would  be 
vigilantly  watched  by  oar  executive  body,  and  consequently  were  less  dis- 
posed to  question  the  tendency  and  effect  of  clauses  opposed  to  this  Company 
in  ikvour  of  the  ship-owner. 

I  take  it  for  g^nted  that  such  parts  of  the  act  as  apply  to  the  tonnage  were, 
if  not  entirely,  firamed  bv  the  EUkst  India  Company,  at  least  not  opposed  or  ob- 
jected to  by  them,  and  that  it  had  their  cordial  concurrence  at  the  time ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vigilance  of  Parliament  was  scarcely  deemed  requisite 
to  weigh  and  estimate  the  precise  effects  of  those  clauses  which  appeared  to 
involve  no  other  question,  than  how  much,  and  in  what  nuinner,  we  should  pay 
and  engage  the  tonnage  required  for  our  trade.  In  other  words,  it  was  our 
affair,  and  not  theirs  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  I  find  an  Act  of  Parliament 
quoted  by  the  Directors  as  an  explanation  for  hiring  ships,  paying  sums  of 
money,  or  contriving  commissions  for  the  settlement  of  douDlful  claims,  I 
shall  consider,  and  I  trust  with  propriety,  such  Act  as  an  indemnity  suggested 
by  the  Directors  themselves  rather  than  imposed  on  them  by  the  State,  and 
deem  it  the  duty  of  our  executive  body  to  seelL  such  remedies  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required. 

Tlie  authorizing  an  owner  to  build  a  ship  which  we  must  engage  for  six 
voyages,  whether  required  or  not,  implies  a  prescriptive  right  in  such  owner 
to  furnish  us  with  ships  for  six  voyages  ;  and  to  give  such  claim  a  reasonable 
appearance,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  such  owner  had  sustained  a  positive 
loss,  which  this  Comuany  was  bound  to  make  good.  That  an  owner  may 
feel  disappointment  wnen  a  ship  taken  up  for  six  voyages,  at  a  high  rate  of 
freight,  is  lost,  I  admit ;  but  I  deny  all  claim  on  that  score ;  his  ship  ought  to 
be,  and  most  likely  is,  insured  to  the  fhll  amount  of  her  value,  consequently 
his  loss  is  covered ;  and  as  the  disappoint|nent,  if  any,  is  felt  by  this  Company, 
and  is  provided  for  before  any  owners  could  possibly  build  a  ship  here,  I  cannot 
conceive  it  expedient  or  reasonable  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  engage 
ships  for  six  voyages  whether  we  want  them  or  not.  By  the  same  Act  we  are 
authorized,  on  an  emergency,  to  engage  ships  of  a  much  smaller  size,  for  single 
voyages,  but  are  prohibited  from  employing  them  in  the  China  trade,  unless  in 
particular  cases.  The  Act,  therefore,  goes  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  freight 
required  for  the  China  trade,  to  a  certain  class  of  ships,  the  property  of  a  row 
individuals,  and  consequently  exdcdes  nineteen-twentieths  of  tne  shipping  of 
the  port  of  London  from  entering  into  competition,  keeps  up  the  high  rate  of 
Dreight,  and  compels  the  public  to  pay  a  higner  price  for  tea,  and  every  other 
article  imported  in  them.  (8) 

That  such  clauses  of  the  Act  are  religiously  observed  by  the  Company  I  am 
Bot  surprised  at,  and  indeed,  until  some  alteration  is  made,  the  Company,  as 


wresting yroni  the  public,  by  its  exclusive  monopoly,  advantages  which  ought 
to  be  shared  by  all  the  rest  of  the  nation,  should  ever  think  the  interests  of 
that  public  worth  their  care,  cannot  fail  to  fall  into  great  mistakes  and  incon- 
sistencies. 

(3)  It  is  the  high  price  of  tea,  and  the  consequent  profits  of  the  East  India 
Company  on  their  exclusive  supply  of  this  article  to  England,  which  alone 
supports  them  as  a  trading  body,  for  every  other  branch  of  their  trade  is 
known  to  be  conducted  at  a  great  loss.  To  them,  therefore,  the  higher  the 
price  of  tea  the  better ;  they  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  likely  to  be 
moved  by  any  argument  to  lessen  it.  And  as  to  the  present  system  of  the 
China  trade  excluding  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  ships  of  London  from  en- 
gaging in  it,  that  is  precisely  what  they  want.  They  would  keep  not  only 
all  interloping  ships,  but  all  interloping  people  too,  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
exclusive  privileges  ;  and  an  argument  used  at  the  India  House  to  induce  the 
Company  to  surrender  its  charter  without  equivalent  or  compensation,  would 
be  just  as  much  in  place,  as  this  attempt  to  make  them  relinquish  what  they 
deem  one  of  its  greatest  advantages. 
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w^  fts  (he  Brilitb  pnUlc;  mutt  bear  the  increased  expense  pattentlj,  if  they 
can ;  bat  it  is  rather  singidar  that  the  spirit  of  some  other  clauses  of  this  Act, 
as  well  of  some  other  Acts,  are  either  considered  less  important,  less  expe- 
dient, or  less  imperati?e,  than  those  which  tend  so  much  to  augment  our  com- 
mereial  charges. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  58th  of  G^o.  III.,  which  sufficiently  eyinces  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  avoid  confounding  in  any  way  the  sliips  or  yes- 
sels  employed  in  our  war*establishment,  with  those  chartered  and  hired  by  us 
for  commerce.  There  are  other  Acts  also,  which  must  be  well  known  to  our 
law  officers,  fully  indicative  of  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  ; 
and  the  reasons  for  such  distinction  are  so  palpable,  cogent,  and  numerous, 
that  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  words  to  offer  any  arguments  to  show  that  our 
yessels  of  war  and  our  merchant  ships  should  be  held  distinct  and  separate ; 
while  to  confound  them  togetber  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  than  with  sound  policy,  and  every  consideration  which 
ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  those  to  whose  management  is  intrusted  the 
complicated  interests  of  a  most  extensive  empire.  The  duties  imposed  upon 
our  vessels  of  war  and  our  merchant  ships  are  so  widely  different,  that  to 
eonfound  them  together  is  to  paralyze  the  best  effects  of  the  first,  and  to  ren- 
der them  worse  than  useless ;  yet,  from  the  orders  which  have  been  occasionally 
given,  such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  object,  however  absurd  it  must 
appear.  The  officers  of  our  yessels  of  war  have  been  sent  to  India  in  the  same 
manner  as  cadets  for  the  army  ;  they  leave  this  country  to  serve  in  a  capacity 
purely  military  ;  they  hold  commissions  enjoining  them  to  act  agreeaoly  to 
the  usage  of  his  Majesty's  Navy,  and  are  prohibited  from  trade  in  any  shape  ; 
it  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  revenue,  and  to  prevent  smuggling  ;  they  serve 
the  Company  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  are  exclusively  devoted  to  their 
service,  and  however  little  delicacy  of  feeling  may  have  been  shown  them,  the 
records  of  this  House  prove  that  they  have  always  consulted  the  interests  of 
this  Company  while  in  its  service^  and  acquitted  themselves  vrith  uninterrupted 
fidelity,  however  neglected,  degraded,  and  oppressed.  The  officers  employed 
in  the  ships  hired  for  commerce  are  appointed  by  the  owners,  and  are  conse- 
quently their  servants,  and  as  naturally  look  to  the  owner  for  protection,  fkyour, 
and  promotion,  as  the  officers  of  our  yessels  of  war  look  to  us  for  the  same 
benefits  ;  but  with  this  essential  difference,  that  the  former  always  obtained  it, 
while  the  memorials  and  prayers  of  the  latter  have  been  studiously  disregarded. 

I  am  led  to  this  digression  by  a  correspondence,  lately  sent  to  me,  between 
Captain  Betham  of  the  Bombay  Marine  and  the  Marine  Board  at  Calcutta.  It 
appears  that  an  officer  of  one  the  Company's  merchant  ships,  lying  at  Calcutta, 
was  to  be  tried  for  some  breach  of  duty,  and  the  Marine  Board  appointed  a 
court  of  iaquiry  or  court-martial,  and  notwithstanding  there  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  commanders  of  the  Company's  merchant  ships  there  to  form  such 
a  court,  the  Marine  Board  chose  to  compel  Captain  Betham  of  the  Bombay 
Marine  to  sit  as  a  member,  junior  to  every  commander  of  a  merchant  ship 
placed  upon  it,  in  spite  of  every  plea  or  remonstrance  he  could  make  against 
this  measure.  The  Marine  Board  were  borne  out  in  their  conduct  by  the  orders 
of  the  Directors,  issued  in  1906,  which,  contrasted  with  other  orders  of  the  same 
body,  are,  to  use  a  mild  but  not  a  sufficiently  expressive  term,  irreconcileable 
and  inconsistent ;  the  orders,  however,  are  in  existence,  and  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  court,  assembled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Marine  Board  at  Calcutta  for  the  trial  of  any  person,  was  legal 
or  not ;  but  I  have  high  judicial  authority  for  saying,  that  if  it  had  been  ever 
so  regularly  constituted  in  other  respects,  the  placing  Captain  Betham  upon  it 
as  a  member,  rendered  it  completely  illegal,  and  that  the  person  so  tried  would 
have  ground  for  an  action  against  every  member  of  the  court,  in  consequence. 
Thus,  then,  this  tribunal,  which  was  at  least  intended  to  assume  a  grave  and 
solemn  appearance,  borders  on  the  ridiculous ;  though  the  Marine  Board, 
whose  sagacious  ingenuity  gave  birth  to  it,  stands  absolfed  of  the  absurdity 
by  the  orders  of  the  Directors  in  1806.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  absurdity  which  have  arisen  from  orders  no  less  incon- 
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sSfitent  thAn  Hnpolitlo;  if  it  were  the  only  miioliief  which  had  oocurredfrota 
them,  I  should  haTe  passed  it  oyer  ki  sUence.  That  the  spirit  of  a  few  solitary 
clanses  should  be  occasionally  Tiolated  in  the  nomeroas  Acts  which  relate  to 
India,  is  not  remarkable :  bat  that  it  happened  on  this  occasion,  says  Hule  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  Marine  Board  at  Calcutta,  and  still  less  for  their  liberality. 

The  Legislature  has  directed  that  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  and 
political  charges  be  kept  distinct  and  separate ;  but  on  this  occasion  such 
orders  are  disregarded.  Captain  Betham  was  on  hir?oyage  from  this  country 
to  Bombay,  and  was  not  entitled  to  full  pay  and  allowances  until  he  had 
joined ;  he  became,  however,  entitled  to  fall  allowance,  house-rent,  Ac,  from 
the  moment  he  was  so  employed ;  by  which  the  political  charges  are  thus 
augmented  on  a  commercial  account,  and  it  may  be  yet  some  time  before  he 
joins  his  corps.  (4)  To  the  disposition  evinced  by  the  Marino  Board  at  Calcutta, 
as  well  as  by  the  late  Superintendent  of  Marine  at  Bombay,  to  confound  and 
blend  together  the  officers  of  the  marine  or  war  establishment  with  those  of 
the  merchant  service,  much  ii^ury  to  our  interests  may  be  traced.  The  marine 
war  establishment  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  every  description  of  neg* 
lect,  degradation,  and  persecution,  that  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  more 
liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  Honourable  Masters,  and  their  hopes 
and  fears  ought  to  be  at  an  end.  But  there  are  other  branches  of  the  service 
to  whom  the  marine  are  but  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  who  may  have  reason  to 
lament  that  reciprocity  was  not  extended,  from  motives  of  policy  if  not  of 
liberality,  to  a  friendless,  yet  ftdthful,  branch  of  the  service,  least  in  number, 
patient  in  their  suflferings,  constantly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  as  constantly  disregarded ;  ^  but  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.* 

Now,  Sir,  since  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Legislature  have,  on  every 
occasion,  exhibited  the  utmost  readiness  to  amend  or  repeal  such  part  of  any 
Act  or  Acts  as  have  been  found  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  Company,  (6)  i 
trust  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  consent  to  a  repeal  on  the 
present  occasion,  where  the  interests  of  the  British  public,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  commercial  marine  of  this  country,  must  benefit  by  participating  in 
advantages  at  present  withheld.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  engage  ships 
for  six  voyages,  of  a  size  which  precludes  the  employment  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  sliipping  of  this  country,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  render  all 
good  ships  of  not  less  than  500  tons  eligible,  and  this  measure  would  prove 
productive  of  very  general  benefit.  It  might  be  well  also  to  dispense  with 
more  than  two  guns  for  each,  and  all  other  useless  finery,  in  ships  required  for 
trade,  which  would  not  only  tend  to  reduce  their  expenses,  but  render  then* 
more  safe  and  manageable  in  bad  weather.  I  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

I  St. — ^That  with  a  view  to  enable  the  Company  to  recover  the  heavy  ex- 
penses of  the  last  war  in  India,  as  well  as  to  place  our  affairs  on  a  more  favour- 
able footing  at  the  close  of  our  charter,  it  becomes  desirable  to  economise  in 
every  way  in  which  it  can  be  effected  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  those 
branches  of  our  service  on  which  the  safety  of  India  depends.  (6) 

r4)  We  think  that  if  this  were  the  most  important  case  of  mingling  together 
political  and  commercial  charges,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  noticing ;  and  if 
there  are  greater,  which  every  one  must  know  there  are,  where  as  many  thou- 
sands as  there  could  be  here  units,  are  so  misappropriated  and  concealed,  the 
mention  of  this  is  calculated  to  create  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  the  im-* 
portance  of  their  separation. 

(5)  Perhaps  there  Hat  been  a  readiness  (much  too  great  as  some  may  think) 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers  to  serve  the  Company,  in  that  reciprocity  which 
leads  tnem  always  to  return  kindnesses  to  those  who  are  most  faithful  to 
them  when  required.  But  every  concession  made  to  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany, is  an  injury  done  to  the  interests  of  the  public :  and  the  one  cannot  be 
promoted  but  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

(0)  The  objection  which  every  Director  and  Proprietor  too,  would  make  to 
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Sd.^To  effect  wMeh,  thii  Court  reMmmend  the  C<mrt  of  Directoifi  to  take 
the  neeaBsary  measures  to  obtain  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  such  parts  of  the 
Act  of  the  fiSth  of  Geo.  III.  which  compels  us  to  engfage  ships  for  six  voyages, 
whether  required  or  not,  in  lieu  of  such  as  may  be  burnt,  taken,  or  loet. 

8d.^-To  amend  the  Act,  so  as  to  enable  this  Gompkny  to  permit  the 
shipping  generally  of  this  country  to  participate  in  the  adTantages  deiiTUbki 
from  our  constant  demand  for  tonnage,  as  well  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
advantages  which  competition  on  so  extensive  a  scale  would  offer,  by  render- 
ing all  good  British-built  ships,  of  not  less  than  000  tons  burthen,  eligible  for 
our  trade  with  China,  and  to  be  chartered  for  single  voyages  only. 

The  Chairman  defended  the  existing  system,  which  had  been  approved 
of,  as  the  best,  when  the  subject  was  formerly  under  the  consideration  of  thftt 
Court. 

Mr.  HuuE  was  of  opinion,  that  a  change  in  that  part  of  the  shipping  system 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Proprietor  would  be  advantageous ;  but  the  present 
resolutions,  in  his  mind,  embraced  too  many  subjects  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Court  at  one  moment.  He  therefore  would  advise  the  hon.  Mover  to  with- 
draw his  propositions,  and  to  bring  forX^ard  the  subject  on  another  day  in  a 
more  tangible  shape.  (7) 

Mr.  Twining  eulogised  the  system  on  which  the  Company*s  trade  with 
China  was  conducted.  In  consequence  of  the  superior  size  and  quality  of  the 
ships  employed  in  that  trade,  the  cargoes  were  brought  home  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent condition ;  and  thus  a  very  considerable  saving  was  effected ;  besides 
which,  the  Chinese  Government  thought  more  highly  of  the  English,  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  of  their  sMps.  (8) 


this  resolution,  might  reasonably  be — *  If  I  help  to  put  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
panv  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  as  that,  at  the  end  of  our  present  charter, 
we  have  no  debts  left,  but  a  large  surplus  of  savings,  the  ministers  will  un- 
doubtedly seize  so  favourable  a  moment  to  transfer  our  prosperous  concern 
to  their  own  hands  ;  and  then  adieu  to  all  my  hopes  of  place,  patronage,  ap- 
pointments, &c.,  the  only  benefit  resulting  from  being  a  Director  or  Proprietor 
-^as  the  mere  interest  paid  me  in  money,  is  no  more  than  I  could  get  on  my 
capital  in  other.cqually  safe  securities  or  funds.* 

(7)  Then  we  do  not  understand  the  subject.  For  Captain  Maxfleld's  resolu- 
tions embraced  only  one  point,  and  that  of  the  most  tangible  kind,  namely,  to 
repeal  only  one  part  of  a  single  Act  of  Parliament,  which  compels  the  engage- 
ment of  ships  for  six  voyages  instead  of  one,  and  to  admit  ships  of  500  tons 
burthen,  instead  of  1000,  to  be  eligible  for  such  voyages.  What  can  be  more 
simple  ?  what  more  explicit  ? 

(8)  This  may  be  true:  as  the  Chinese  admire  large  gods,  large  women,  and 
large  junks,  (as  their  own  ships  are  called.)  Some  of  the  former  are  as  fot  as 
ten  London  Aldermen  put  together,  and  would  make  three  Daniel  Lamberts 
at  least.  Of  feminine  beauty,  they  judge  entirely  by  girth  and  weight ;  and 
the  most  extravagmt  praise  that  cui  be  given  to  a  lady,  is  to  compare  her 
face  to  the  full  moon,  and  her  haunches  to  cushions.  Their  junks,  though 
having  one  mast  only,  and  one  large  straw  mat  as  a  sail,  are  often  1900  tons, 
to  perform  only  a  voyage  of  a  few  days  before  the  wind.  To  inspire  renpect, 
therefore,  among  such  a  people,  we  ought,  instead  of  sending  over  an  obstinate 
ambassador  like  Lord  Amherst,  who  is,  we  believe,  also  very  small  of  stature, 
to  have  sent  them  Gog  and  Magog  from  Guildhall,  as  a  specimen  of  our  London 
citizens ;  the  Swiss  giantess,  or  the  Hottentot  Venus  painted  white,  as  a 
specimen  of  our  women ;  and  the  Coftun^iis  and  Baron  qfR&^ew,  with  two 
of  the  most  portly  commanders  that  could  be  found,  as  specimens  of  our  light 
pleasure-boats,  and  summer  cruizers.  A  nation  that  employs  junks  of  1900 
tons  as  mere  coasters,  nrast  look  upon  our  Indiamen,  who  perfofm  voyages  of 
so  many  thousand  miles,  as  mere  skiffs  or  wherries. 
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Captain  Maxfibld. — ^In  repLyiog  to  the  obsenrations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  motions  submitted,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  as  not  oae 
of  my  assumptions  have  been  confuted,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  IUlo  argument 
adduced  against  them,  the  task  will  not  be  difficult.  As  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  expressed  your  inability  to  follow  me  through  all  the  subjects  I  baye 
referred  to  in  my  address,  I  shall  confine  my  reply  to  those  points  in  which 
you  have  attempted  to  do  so,  and  presume  that  those  you  have  avoided  were 
unanswerable.  As  a  reason  for  opposing  the  motion,  and  adhering  to  the  old 
and  expensive  shipping  system,  you  state  that  the  Company  have  always 
equipped  their  ships  in  such  a  manner  that  the  advantages  are  evident  from 
the  preservation  of  the  fleet,  under  Commodore  Danne,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  £very  naval  officer  will  believe,  that  however  much  credit  is 
due  to  Commodore  Danne,  the  appearance  of  the  ships  did  more  for  them  than 
any  thing  else  ;  and  if  you  really  intended  ships,  carrying  thirty  or  forty  g^ns, 
to  be  considered  vessels  of  war,  you  would  certainly  give  them  more  than 
140  or  160  men ;  indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  1200  ton  ship,  stuffed  with 
cargo,  mounting  thirty  or  forty  guns,  with  a  motley  crew  of  150  men,  to  be 
adapted  for  war.  You  may.  Sir,  from  affection  and  habit,  adhere  closely  to 
the  old  system  ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  must 
be  changed ;  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  demand  it  ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  our  charter,  we  should  do  well  to  render  our 
monopoly  as  little  burthensome  and  objectionable  to  the  public  as  possible, 
and  Yoluntarily  sacrifice  a  little  to  save  the  remainder. 

It  is  a  question  of  mere  pounds,  shillings  and  pence ;  and  every  person  is 
able  to  comprehend  that  if  the  trade  with  China  were  carried  on  in  ships  at- 
tainable at  18/.  or  lU.  per  ton,  instead  of  2U,  or  22/.,  tea,  and  everv  other 
article  imported  in  them,  could  be  furnished  at  a  very  reduced  price.  (9)  The 
pretension  set  forth,  that  large  ships  are  safer  and  better  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  is  answered  at  once,  by  aslcing,  would  any  one,  amongst  the  whole 
body  of  Directors,  for  a  moment,  pretend  to  trade  as  an  indlyidual  merchant 
in  the  way  they  conduct  our  commerce  as  a  trading  Company  ?  I  believe 
it  will  be  found,  op  reference  to  the  rates  of  insurance  at  Lloya*s,  that  good 
British-built  ships,  classed  A  1,  are  insured  at  as  low  a  rate  as  those  of  the 
India  Company,  whose  superior  safety  and  convenience  you  have  so  much 
extolled.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  these 
lofty  pretensions  are  of  little  value ;  and  that  if  we  chose  to  employ  smaller 
yessels,  and  insure  them  at  Lloyd's,  instead  of  becoming  our  own  msurers,  we 
might  do  so  at  as  little  charge  as  we  could  effect  it  on  ships  which  now 
entail  nearly  double  the  expense. 

An  honourable  Proprietor  on  the  floor  has  deprecated  my  observations  on 
the  Bombay  Marine,  as  containing  charges  against  the*  Directors,  with- 
out bringing  them  In  a  tangible  shape  before  the  Court ;  and  offered  himself 
to  go  into  the  question,  and  to  support  such  motion,  if  I  bring  it  before  them 
In  such  shape.  He  has,  however,  mistaken  or  misquoted  me,  in  saying  I  had  de- 
•eribed  the  marine  aa  neglected,  degraded,  and  unworthy.  I  must  deny  the 
latter  expression.  I  asserted  that  the  Bombay  Marine  had  been  neglected, 
degraded,  oppressed,  and  persecuted  ;  but  I  would  not  have  said  it  was  un 
worthy ;  I  well  know  its  merits  and  its  sufferings ;  but,  as  an  officer  who  has 
passed  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  it,  I  felt  little  inclined  to  laud  and  pane- 
gyrize the  corps  to  which  I  belonged,  though  I  was  still  less  capable  of  offer- 
ing it  such  gross  injustice,  as  to  pronounce  it  unworthy.  I,  however,  cheer- 
fully avail  myself  of  the  hon.  Proprietor's  offer  to  second  me  if  I  bring  it  un- 
der discussion  ;  I  therefore  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so  as  early  as  possible. 


(9.)  But  this  is  what  the  Company  does  not  want.  The  Proprietors  cau 
drink  Gun-powder  at  twenty  shillings,  fthough  they  are  no  friends;  to  such 
combustible  materials,)  without  feeling  its  high  price  half  so  much  as  a  poor 
weaver  would  feel  an  advance  of  sixpence  on  a  pound  of  Bohea. 
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I  shall  then  eikleayoar«  being  thas  called  upon,  to  proye  its  worthiness, 
and  also  to  prove  as  distinctly  and  unequifocally  the  neglect,  degradation, 
and  persecution  it  has  experienced.  As  to  the  acknowledgment  made  from 
the  Chair,  of  its  merits  and  claims,  I  consider  it  as  adding  to  the  cruelty  with 
which  it  has  been  treated  ;  to  neglect  and  degrade  the  unworthy,  were  con- 
sistent and  reasonable ;  but  to  neglect,  degrade,  and  persecute  those  whose 
claims  and  merits  you  affect  to  admit,  is  to  add  insult  to  injury.  Your  pecu- 
liar good  taste,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  alluding  personally  to  me,  and  stating  that 
the  fact  of  my  bein(?  a  member  of  this  Court,  was  a  proof  that  the  corps  in 

?uestion  was  highly  respectable,  and  could  not  be  neglected  and  oppressed, 
cannot  so  readily  imitate ;  I  feel  my  tongue  tied  on  such  a  subject ;  but 
as  to  my  being  a  Proprietor  of  three  stars  of  India  Stock,  (10)  this  is  only 
evidence  that  I  somewhere  found  money  to  obtain  it,  and  I  shall  proceed 
readily  to  show  where  I  got  that  money.  Your  explanation,  however,  renders 
that  unnecessary ;  and,  therefore,  your  allusion  to  me,  I  conceive,  means  and 
establishes  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  possible  that  one  marine  officer,  out  of 
a  hundred,  maf ,  by  accident,  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  seat  in  this  Court,  before 
all  his  faculties  and  intellects,  if  he  ever  had  any,  were  utterly  destroyed,  or, 
indeed,  before  age  and  infirmity  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  If, 
instead  of  being  tenderly  alive  to  the  interests  of  this  Company  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  India,  I  were  indifferent  to  the  one,  or  vindictively  hostile  to  the 
other,  I  should  behold  with  satisfaction,  rather  than  regret,  the  fate  which  the 
motion  I  have  made  this  day  will  no  doubt  experience.  It  will,  however, 
opcQite  to  our  injury,  and  the  public  will  perceive  that  the  decision  of  ques- 
tions in  this  Court,  by  a  minority,  are  as  little  influenced  by  reason  or  facts, 
as  the  belief  of  the  countless  majority  of  the  swarthy  population  of  India 
affords  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  institutes  of  Menu  over  the  more  sim- 
ple evidence  of  revealed  religion. 

That  economy,  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  is  most  essential,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  your  orders  to  enforce  it  in  every  branch  of  your  military  expen- 
diture, proves  your  admission  of  it  as  a  most  necessary  principle,  and  renders 
it  incumbent  upon  yon  to  show  why  it  should  not  be  equally  regarded  in  the 
commercial  and  civil  branches  of  your  service.  That  your  commerce,  with 
the  exception  of  the  China  trade,  is  most  unprofitable,  will  scarcely  be  denied  ; 
but  its  unproductiveness  will  hardly  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  conducting  it 
on  the  most  expensive  scale.  That  it  should  prove  most  ruinous  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful,  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  late  war,  when  his 
Majesty  was  building  74  gun-ships  in  your  dock-yard  at  81/.  10».  per  ton, 
and  frigates  at  28/.,  you  were  hiring  merchant  ships  at  44/.  and  46/.  per 
ton,  exclusive  of  demurrage,  while  those  ships  that  proceeded  from  Bom- 
bay to  China  were  only  one-third  laden  on  our  account,  and  the  remaining 
tonnage  of  these  expensive  merchantmen  became  the  emolument  of  the  cap- 
tain !  Will  it  be  believed,  that  while  such  an  anti-commerciid  usage  prevailed, 
the  Bombay  Government  received  a  quantity  of  cotton  from  Ouzerat,  an- 
nually, as  revenue  7  and  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  you  would  have  ordered 
it  to  be  sent  to  China  on  our  account,  to  meet  the  demands  for  tea,  instead  of 
providing  specie  here  at  an  enormous  loss?    But,  no— that  was  not  expe- 

no.)  The  uninitiated  reader  should  be  informed,  that  in  the  printed  list  of 
India  Proprietors,  a  certain  number  of  stars  are  placed  opposite  their  names, 
to  denote  the  number  of  votes  they  possess,  which  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  their  stock-4hus :  a  proprietor  of  1000/.  has  one  star ;  of  8000/.  two  stars  ; 
of  6000/.  three  stars ;  and  of  10,000/.  four  stars,— the  greatest  number  allowed 
to  be  possessed  by  any  one  individual,  and  the  money  required  to  purchase 
which,  is  from  20,000/.  to  80,000/.,  so  that  the  price  of  tea  can  be  no  great 
object  to  stock-holders  like  these.  See  a  curious  and  instructive  letter  on 
this  subject  of  stars  and  stock,  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of  India  stock, 
and  containing  an  analysis  of  the  materials  of  which  the  Court  of  Directors  is 
formed— in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  Vol.  V,  p.  610. 
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client ;  the  ustitd  quantity  of  cotton  ontv  was  ordered,  and  the  Bombay  60- 
yernment,  to  get  nd  of  the  cotton,  sold  it  to  our  commanders  at  a  fixed 
price,  who  carried  it  to  China  in  our  ships,  and  reaped  those  profits  which 
ought  to  liaye  been  secured  to  us. 

8ome  time  ago  I  submitted  a  motion,  exhibiting  a  practical  saving  of 
570,0001.  a-year  on  our  commerce.  It  was  opposed  by  you,  and  negatived  by  a 
largemigority  ;(11)  it  therefore  follows,  that  however  salutary  economy  may 
be  in  the  military  branches  of  your  service,  it  is  quite  inadmissible  in  the 
commercial ;  but,  as  it  deeply  affects  the  interests  of  the  British  public,  and 
may  operate  powerfully  on  their  minds  when  the  renewal  of  our  charter  comes 
under  discussion,  it  may  be  politic  at  least  to  explain  the  causes,  and  prevent 
misconception  on  a  subject  so  likely  to  operate  to  our  prejudice. 

The  affairs  of  this  Company  can  no  longer  be  considered  or  conducted  as 
that  of  a  snug  party,  connected  together  for  the  mere  purpose  of  dividing 
limited  profits  and  unlimited  patronage  unequally  amongst  the  few  :  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Co^ipauy  and  the  public  are  closely  identified,  (12)  aad  the  safety  of 
British  India  renders  it  requisite  that  such  policy  should  be  exploded.  I  luve 
performed  my  duty  as  a  Proprietor,  unconnected  with  slapping  or  trade  in 
any  shape  ;  my  only  .object  is  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  and  the  welfare  of 
my  country :  (18)  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  upon  us,  and  they  will  best  appre- 
ciate the  motives  by  which  we  are  governed. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  put  by  the  Chairman,  and  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Qualifications  op  Officbrs  in  India. 

Mr.  HuHB  rose  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  motion  to  which  he  did  not 
think  any  objection  would  be  offered.  The  information  he  wished  for,  was 
for  copies  of  all  orders  issued  by  the  Governor-General  or  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  the  several  Preaidenoies  In  India,  respecting  the  qualifications  njBces- 
sary  for  officers  acting  as  interpreters  to  courts-martial  or  to  regiments  ;  also 
ttie  orders  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  several  Presidencies,  touch- 
ing the  qualifications  of  ofllcers  for  such  appointments ;  also  an  account  of  tho 
number  of  officers  examined  in  each  Presidency  as  to  the  qoaliflcation  for  the 
office  of  interpreter ;  the  name  of  each  officer  so  examined,  and  the  date  of  his 
examination ;  also  the  orders  issued  in  each  Presidency  respecting  the  quallfl- 
cation  of  medical  officers,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Hindostanee  language, 
and  the  number  of  examinations  of  such  ofiicers,  and  the  date  of  each.  The 
hoo.  Member  observed,  it  had  been  said,  that  such  attention  was  paid  to  this 
important  subject  in  India  as  would  prevent  the  neoessity  of  any  anxiety  re- 
specting it  in  this  country.  He  was  aware  that  orders  had  been  issued  in 
1819,  by  the  Governor-General,  to  the  efliect  that  no  officer  should  be  appoint- 

(11.)  What  stronger  proof  could  any  man  require  of  the  utter  inutility  of 
all  attempts  to  get  the  assent  of  such  a  body  to  any  retrenchmento  in  their 
expenditure  ? 

(IS.^  This  is  Captain  Maxfield's  great  and  constant  error;  into  which, 
however,  others  besides  himself  have  Mien.  The  interests  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, and  that  of  the  English  public,  are  as  dissimilar  as  any  two  things  can 
be.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  one  to  preserve  iu  monopoly,  both  of  government 
and  trade ;  it  is  the  interest  of  the  other  that  both  these  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  eqiud  participation  of  all  British  subjects.  But  really  this  incompa- 
tibility of  the  interests  of  a  set  of  exclusive  monopolists,  and  those  who 
wish  to  get  that  iftonopoly  destroyed,  is  so  plain,  that  one  wonders  how  it 
could  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man  to  conceive  them  identified. 

(IS.)  The  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  best  consulted,  by  giving  every 
man  in  it  an  equal  participation,  according  to  his  means  of  trade,  in  the  freest 
intercourse  with  our  national  possessions  in  every  Quarter.  The  very  existence 
of  any  exclusive  Company  is  hostile  to  that  welfare,  and  two  such  opposite 
interests  never  can  be  mauo  the  samo. 
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ed  as  interpreter,  ualess  he  wag  suiBcieiitly  instmoted  in  the  Hindostanee  lan- 
guage. Similar  orderg  were  issued  from  Calcatta  in  1828 ;  yet,  since  then, 
he  understood  that  appointments  as  interpreters  had  been  made  of  officers  who 
were  by  no  means  sufficiently  qualified.  It  was  on  this  ground  he  should  wish 
for  information,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  how  far  the  several  regulations 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  and  what  had  been  the  result. 

On  the  question  being  put. 

The  Ghairhah  said,  he  could  haye  no  objection  to  the  motion. 

It  was  then  put,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  was  anxious  to  Icnow  how  many  Pirectors  were  present  in 
the  Court  Tof  Directors)  on  the  two  occasions  when  that  body  could  not  dome 
to  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Amherst.  They  were  told  by  one  of 
the  Directors  of  an  overwhelming  majority  on  that  occasion ;  and,  in  order  to 
Judge  of  that,  he  should  like  to  know  how  many  were  present.  There  was, 
he  knew,  a  roll  kept,  in  which  the  attendance  of  the  Directors  was  marked, 
and  from  that  the  information  he  had  asked  could  be  obtained. 

The  Dbputy-Chairman  said,  tliat  he  was  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

A  short  discussion  arose  on  this  point,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated, 
that  the  number  of  Directors  attending  any  Court  could  not  be  made  known. 
When  any  Director  attended  before  twelve  o*olock,  his  initials  wero  marked 
down,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  he  would  remain  at  the  Court  after  that.  All 
that  the  Chairman  V;ould  state  of  any  Court  was,  that  a  sufficient  number  at- 
tended to  constitute  a  Court,  but  the  exact  number  above  that  was  not  entered 
on  the  minutes.— Here  the  matter  dropped. 

Medical  avd  Military  Officers. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  put  a  question  on  a  subject  to  which  he  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  Court  two  years  ago.  He  wished  to  know  whether  any  steps 
had  been  taken  to  fill  up  tne  vacancies  in  the  number  of  European  officers. 
In  this  respect,  he  believed,  a  great  deficiency  of  officers  was  felt,  and  he  had 
heard  of  corps  of  1000  Native  soldier^  to  which  no  more  than  throe  European 
officers  were  attached.  At  present  the  want  was,  he  understood,  severely  felt. 
The  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  officers  was  also  much  felt  in  India, 
particularly  in  Western  India.  A  regulation  had  lately  been  made,  by  which 
an  additional  assistant-surgeon  was  sent  to  each  King's  regiment  in  India, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  Wise  to  follow  that  example,  for  he  believed  that 
a  great  loss  of  humaii  life  had  accrued  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
medical  assistants. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  an  advantage  over  him,  in  the 
many  sources  of  private  information  which  he  possessed,  while  he  (the  Chair- 
man) could  only  go  by  the  official  conmiunications  made  to  him.  He  could 
say,  that  he  had  heard  no  complaints  of  the  kind.  The  rule  of  the  Court  was, 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacancies  for  military  offices  every  year,  and  to  fill 
them  up.  He  knew  of  the  regulation  by  which  a  third  surgeon  was  appointed 
to  every  King's  regiment  in  India,  and  he  approved  of  it ;  but  then  the  King's 
regiments  had  no  medical  stafiT,  which  the  Company  had.  There  were  in  Uie 
several  districts  hospitals,  and  the  services  of  the  medical  officers  attending 
them  were  always  available  in  cases  of  necessity ;  besides  these,  consi- 
derable assistance  was  derived  to  the  troops  from  the  services  of  the  Native 
dressers. 

Mr.  HvuE  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Song's 
regiments  with  respect  to  the  number  of  medical  officers  to  each.  Any  eco- 
nomy in  this  respect  would  be  wholly  misplaced.  He  knew  of  one  case  in 
which  he  was  the  only  medical  officer  attending  a  body  of  8000  men.  This  he 
knew  did  not  often  occur,  but  such  a  case  should  be  guarded  against  by  a 
timely  supply  of  medical  men. 

Mr.  WiGRAM  said,  the  deficiency  of  military  officers  did  not  arise  from  the 
want  of  officers  in  India,  but  had  been  caused  by  the  number  taken  from  each 
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corps  to  fill  up  staff  appointments.  But  to  prevent  inconvenience  fron'tbls 
cause,  a  regulation  had  been  made,  by  which  only  a  certain  number  could  be 
taken  from  each  corps  to  be  placed  on  the  staff. 

Colonel  Bailey  bore  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  discharged  his  duties  as  a  medical  man,  in  addition  to  several 
others  which  at  that  time  devolved  on  him,  while  doing  the  medical  duties  of 
five  corps.  He  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  every  corps  of  that  number 
had  had  its  regular  complement  of  surgeons  at  the  oonunencement  of  the  year 
to  which  he  bad  referred. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  adverted  to  the  medical  school  for  the  instruction  of  Native 
assistants,  established  by  Lord  Amherst,  and  asked  whether  it  was  still  kept 
up  or  knocked  on  the  head  7 

The  Chaiehan  said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Proprietor  that  it  had  not 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  but  was  going  on,  and  likely  to  prove  of  great  ser- 
vice in  India. 

Mutiny  at  Barrackporb. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  this  Court  a  motion, 
which  has  arisen  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  last  days,  and  I  do  think 
that,  after  all  that  we  have  heard,  and  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  aflhir 
at  Barrackpore,  although  I  much  wish  that  it  may  be  buried  in  oblivion  in 
India,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remun  without  a  farther  and  an  entire 
investigation.  In  another  view,  I  am  of  opinion,  a  full  and  an  immediate  in- 
quiry into  all  the  details  connected  with  this  most  melancholy  affair,  is  due 
as  well  to  the  character  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
India,  as  to  that  of  the  gallant  General  (Sir  Edward  Paget)  who  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief there  at  the  period  of  its  occurrence.  In  mentioning  the 
name  of  Kir  Edward  Paget,  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  statement  that  has 
been  made,  viz.  that  his  name  has  been  omitted  in  the  vote  of  thanks  in  which 
other  oflQcers  in  India  have  been  included,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  transactions  at  Barrackpore.  It  has  been  stated  that  I  have  eulo- 
gised the  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Paget,  but  if  I  have  done  so,  it  has  been  most 
certainly  without  my  knowledge,  for  I  have  had  no  intention  of  the  kind, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  not  either  had  any  intention  of  condemning 
him,  without  having  full  information  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  sufficient 
has  already  been  allowed  to  transpire,  to  impress  me  with  a  conviction,  that 
to  prevent  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  from  being 
gone  into,  will  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
imputations  which  loudly  demand  investigation  have  been  cast  upon  his  con- 
duct upon  that  occasion,  and  these  imputations  too  have  proceeded  from  quar- 
ters in  which  most  information  upon  the  real  facts  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
pected. I  have  seen,  and  have  now  in  my  possession,  a  letter  written  by  the 
son  of  Lord  Amherst  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company, 
in  which  he  mentions  a  report  which  had  just  reached  India  from  England, 
that  his  fkther  was  going  to  be  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  proceedings  at  Barrackpore.  After  some  other  remarks  upon  this 
subject,  he  adds,  that  the  Indian  Government  did  not  give  any  opinion  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  troops  upon  that  occasion, '  out  of  delicacy  to  Sir 
Edward  Paget,  who,  being  a  member  of  that  Government,  would  thus  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  censure  upon  himself.*(l4)  I  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  blame 
either  upon  Lord  Amherst  or  Sir  E.  Paget,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
situated  as  they  both  are,  this  Court  has  every  right  to  require  such  information 
as  will  lay  the  blame,  if  blame  be  at  all  attachable,  upon  the  quarter  where  it 
should  justly  fall.  I  am  possessed  of  a  variety  of  information  upon  this  subject 
from  several  sources,  but,  for  Ivery  reason,  I  would  prefer  having  the  official  ac- 
counts of  it.    I  see  by  the  *  Calcutta  Gazette,*  that  a  general  order  was  issued 


(14.)  See  this  curious  and  illustrative  letter,  given  at  length  in  the  *  Oriental 
Herald*  for  October  last.    Vol.  XI.  p.  280. 
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by  Ibe  Ooveraor-Generftl  In  ConncU,  from  Fort  WilUam,  of  the  date  of  the 
4lh  of  November,  1884i,  and  In  that  order  there  is  aa  accomit  given  of  this 
affiiir,  very  different,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  a  real  statement  of  the  fiacttt 
would  furnish.  The  account  there  given  begins  in  this  way :  *  It  is  with 
much  regret  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Council  feels 
himself  called  on  to  announce  to  the  Bengal  army  the  consequences  of  a  most 
disgraceful  mutiny  in  the  4iTXh  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  at  Barrackpore, 
on  the  1st  instant,  in  which  the  corps  was  joined  by  anumber  of  sepoys,  equal 
to  about  two  companies,  of  the  68d,  and  perhaps  twentv  men  of  the  90th  Native 
regiment.  These  corps  had  been  under  orders  of  march  for  some  time,  and  had 
experienced  some  difficulties  in  procuring  carriage.*  Now,  the  fact  is,  (said 
Mr.  Hume,  in  continuation,)  that  these  troops  were  a  short  time  previously 
raarcbed  down  from  the  upper  country,  for  the  purpose  of  being  embarked  to 
proceed  to  Ava» 

The  Chairman  said,  I  believe  that  those  troops  were  not  under  orders  for 
Ava.    The  Government  did  not  intend  to  send  them  there. 

Mr.  Hume  continued. — They  were,  however,  under  orders  to  march,  where- 
ever  it  might  be  intended  to  send  them,  and  before  that  time  they  had  com- 
plaints of  a  want  of  carriage-bullocks.    Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that 
it  is  not  customary  for  regiments  on  service  in  India,  to  go  into  the  bazaars, 
and  seize  whatever  cattle  they  intend  to  use  on  their  marches.  '  On  the  con- 
trary, the  mode  is  to  apply  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  by  or  through 
him  the  necessary  cattle  are  procured.    The  troops  at  Barrackpore  did  make 
an  application  to  the  district  magistrate  to  be  supplied  with  the  bullocks  requi- 
site for  them,  but  as  the  Government  had  previously  taken  up  for  their  own 
use  almost  all  that  could  be  found,  the  application  made  by  the  troops  was  in- 
effectual, as  the  bullocks  could  not  be  procured.    Besides  this  application  for 
cattle,  ;hose  corps  had  made  another,  for  certain  allowances  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  forces  in  Chittagong,  and  they  had  been  refused 
these  allowances.    Those  complaints  had  been  sent  in  to  Sir  Edward  Paget 
fourteen  days  previous  to  that  upon  which  they  were  to  have  marched,  but  up 
to  that  very  day  not  one  of  their  complaints  or  their  requests  had  been  paid 
any  attention  to.    The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  marching  day,  the  1st  of 
November,  they  refused  to  march.    Instantly  upon  this  refusal  being  made 
known  to  Sir  Edward  Paget,  he  ordered  up  the  loth,  61st,  and  68th  regiments 
of  Native  Infantry,  the  Govemor-Gkoeral^s  Body  Guard,  together  with  one  of 
the  King's  regiments,  and  a  party  of  Artillery,  and  these  together  constituted 
a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  overawe  the  refractory  corps.    On  the  next  day, 
the  2d,  they  still  refused  to  march,  but  they  were  kept  in  total  ignorance  that 
any  force  had  been  brought  up  against  them.    There  was  also  a  masked  bat- 
tery erected  behind  some  huts  close  to  the  station  in  which  they  were  quar- 
tered, which  was  alone  capable  of  destroying  every  man  of  them.    With  re- 
spect to  these  proceedings,  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  no  notice  whatever 
was  given  by  the  officers  of  his  I^esty  to  those  unfortunate  men,  of  the  ar- 
rival of  this  force.  Had  they  adopted  that  course,  I  do  not  entertain  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  men  would  at  once  have  been  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  would  have  returpied  to  his  duty,  vrithout  the  least 
necessity  either  for  shedding  one  drop  of  blood  or  of  firing  a  single  shot. 
The  account  given  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Government  states,  that  all  grounds 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  mutineers  were  removed.    It  also  adds, 
(when  alluding  to  the  complaint  respecting  bullocks,  which  had  been  made 
by  those  troops,)  *  this,  however,  was  immediately  removed  on  its  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  by  an  advance  of  cash  to  each  oorps,  to 
aid  the  sepoys  in  procuring  the  necessary  carriage  of  cattle  for  their  baggage. 
As  the  event,  however,  proved,  Uie  difficulty  served  but  to  cover  a  sub- 
terfuge ;  a  bad-apirit  possessed  the  corps,  and  when  all  difficulties  were 
removed,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  practice  evasion,  they  refused 
on  the  parade  to  march,  with  the  exertion  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  the  non-commissioned  and  commissionM  Native  officers.' 
Now,  I  say,  that  the  probability  of  this  account  must  entirely  depend  ppoa 
Oritntal  HtnUd,  Vol,  l«.  9  A 
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tbetlmtaiwUob  th«  eonplabito  of  thoso  troops  wert  BMde  known  to  the 
GoTemnent,  as  well  as  at  what  period  the  Ooyemment  took  any  pains  to 
satisfy  them.  From  the  information  which  I  have  reeeiYod,  I  mach  fear  that 
those  complaints  remained  too  long  unattended  to,  and  what  is  more,  that  thej 
never  were  eflfeotually  removed.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  result  has 
been  the  destruction  of  Arom  four  to  six  hundred  human  beings.  Instead  of 
permitting  them  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  force,  or  of  any  force,  with 
which  they  might  have  to  contend,  they  were  suffered  to  continue  in  ignorance 
of  its  uproach  or  of  its*  existence,  until  the  very  instant  when  that  force  com- 
meoeecl  their  destruction.  I  do  repeat,  that  with  the  troops,  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  at  his  disposal,  I  do  not  assume  too  much  when  I 
say,  that  the  dreadfU  consequences  which  have  resulted  would  have  been 
averted  by  a  timely  display  of  his  strength  or  of  his  determination.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  mild  and  humane  mode  was  not  that  which  had  been 
recurred  to,  and  hundreds  of  the  verv  best  and  bravest  of  our  troops  have 
been  suffered  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  their  own  comrades. 

Mr.  WioRAM. — I  rise  to;  order,  and  I  must  beg  to  observe,  that  if  the  hon. 
Proprietor  intends  oidy  to  move  for  papers,  he  is  departing  firom  the  regular 
eourse,  by  going  into  a  minute  detail  of  Cuts,  the  reality  and  truth  of  which 
could  be  substantiated  only  by  the  production  of  these  very  papers.  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  what  is  sought  for  be  only  the  production  of  papers,'the  dis- 
cussion of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  refer  would  be  much  better  post- 
poned to  another  day.  (16) 

Mr.  Huwn  in  continuation.— In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  only  stated  a  few  of 
the  (kcts  relating  to  this  subject,  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  indivi- 
dually, and  I  will  now  abstain  from  offoring  another  word  upon  it,  if  the  motion 
I  propose  shall  be  aeeeded  to.  At  the  same  time,  although  it  is  not  my  design 
to  lay  before  the  Court  now  the  whote  of  the  infonnation  of  which  f  am  in 
possession,  (as  I  prefer  that  they  should  derive  it  from  the  ofllcial  documents 
for  which  I  shall  move,)  yet  I  cannot  avoid  making  some  comments  upon 
matters  which  appear  to  be  admitted  by  all  sides.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  dwell 
upon  the  dreadful  loss  of  life  upon  tlu^  disastrous  day,  further  than  merely 
to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  orders  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  both  the  European  and  Native  regiments,  as  well  as  to  the  artillery,  a 
deadly  flre  was  opened,  and  a  charge  was  made,  which  caused  the  instant  de- 
struction of  from  four  to  six  hundred  persons.  Such  an  occurrence  as  this 
has,  I  say,  never  before  taken  place  in  India ;  nay,  it  is  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation.  I  here  again  must  repeat,  that  I  do  not  memi,  that  either 
the  noble  Lord  at  ^  head  of  the  Indian  Government,  6r  Uie  gallant  General, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  to  be  instantly  condemned  for  the  course  they 
have  followed.  On  the  contrary,  tt  may  be  possible  that  they  are  altogether 
blameless  for  th^  oonduct  in  this  aflhlr,  but  I  do  say,  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  justice  calls  upon  us  imperatively  to  require  that  every  Inquiry  shall 
be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  blame  is  to  lie ;  and  this  Is  the  view 
wHh  which  I  now  call  for  the  information  which  must  guide  us  in  our  decision. 
So  long  as  this  information  is  withheld,  the  British  public  will  never  be  s^s- 
ilod,  the  peo|^  of  India  will  never  beeondliated. 

When  there  has  been  so  much  said  about  the  mere  sending  away  of  tw» 


(15)  Whatever  reflects  censure  upon  men,  it  Is  no  doubt  disagreeaUe  to 
such  men  to  hear ;  so  that  the  wish  to  stop  these  disclosures  was  perfbctly 
natural.  But  if,  on  a  motion  for  papers,  nothing  is  said,  the  reply  of  the 
opponenU  then  is^*  you  have  made  out  no  case  to  justifr  their  production.* 
U,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  is  said,  or  saying,  the  ready  answer  is 
— <  move  for  the  papers  only,  but  don't  discuss  the  matter  till  we  have  them 
before  us  ;*  the  parties  well  knowing  their  own  strength  to  prevent  their  ever 
being  granted.*  These  are  the  taedu  of  well-trained  bands  in  all  public  as- 
sejublies,  and  by  these  aru  are  their  roiuorities  generally  supported. 
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penoBs  from  an  Isltod,  (IQ I  atk^lsttpoMlMetoiMgtBetiiit  llii  p«Wo  wUl 
quietlY  allow  *n  outrage  of  this  magnttode  to  pass  by  vimotiood?  No  I  For- 
tunately the  people  of  Bugland  are  so  sensitiye,  and  so  much  aliye  to  eyery 
measure  which  inyoWes  the  loss  of  liberty  or  of  life,  and  so  direetly  opposed 
to  eyery  act  of  oppression,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceiye  that  tlds  sulijeot  c«n 
be  suflfbred  to  remain  where  it  now  stands.  (17)    I  do  not  not  urge  as  an  argu- 
ment in  fkyour  of  inquiry,  that  it  is  necessary  to  haye  it  la  ovd^r  to  proyide  a 
remedy  for  the  calamities  which  haye  already  resulted,    lliat,  unfortunately, 
is  now  impossible ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  possible,  and  I  am  sura  tt  is  necessary, 
that  the  recurrence  of  any  sindlar  calamity  should'  be  gaatded  against,  by 
holding  up  the  outrage  of  Barrackpore  as  a  beaoon  to  those  who  are  invested 
with  power.    I  also  say,  that  the  inquiry  is  neoessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  we  must  run  of  losing  altogether  our  possession  of  India.    For,  I  ask,  is 
there  any  man  weak  enough  to  assert  that  we  can  continue  to  maintain  our 
present  power  and  dominion  there,  if  we  shall  once  lose  the  cenJdence  and  Um 
afibction  of  the  Native  Indians  7  flS)  These,  then,  are  the  ground*  upon  which 
I  think  it  neoessary  that  the  whole  of  the  information  upon  this  subject  should 
belaid  before  this  Court    It  appears  six  sepoys  have  been  hansad  out  of 
forty-seven  belonging  to  one  company  who  were  tried;  and  that  oat  of 
twenty  belonging  to  another  company  who  were  tried,  four  suffisred  death. 
The  remainder  of  the  whole  sixty-seven,  who  escaped  the  inflietion  of  capital 
punishment,  have  been  condemned,  by  a  eonmiatation  of  their  sentence,  to  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour  for  their  lives— a  species  of  punishment  to  them 
even  more  degrading  than  death  Itself.    I  was  about  to  say,  that  I  only  asked 
for  information,  the  propriety  of  which  the  Court  must  decide,  on  taking  into 
tlieir  consideration  after  what  I  now  state.  After  the  occurrence  of  these  unhappy 
transactions-— after  these  unfortunate  men  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  their  own 
comrades,  the  Indian  Government  appointed  a  eommissioa,  consisting  of  three 

(10)  This,  we  apprdiend,  relates  to  the  Parliamentary  discussions  re- 
specting the  two  men  of  colour,  Leiasneand  Escoflfery,  who  were  banished  by 
tne  Duke  of  Manchester  from  Jamaica  to  St.  Domingo,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  aUens,  In  the  East  Indies,  however,  the  English  Governors  banish 
men  beeause  they  are  not  aliens ;  the  greatest  misfortune  there  being  to  be 
of  British  blood  and  Urth^-admirable  consistency ! 

(17.)  We  Ibar  that  Mr.  Hume  overrates  the  virtue  and  the  public  spirit  of 
the  English  people ;  for,  if  need  were,  instances  of  every  day  occurrence 
might  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-subjects 
are  sacrifUsed,  without  Its  exciting  even  a  passing  sigh,  much  less  their  remon- 
strance or  resistance ;  while  the  death  of  an  elephant  at  Exeter  'Change  will 
keep  them  in  a  ferment  for  a  week ;  and  a  battle  between  two  pugilists  for 
tlie  ehampionshjp,  excite  their  hopes  and  fears  for  twice  the  period. 

(18.)  It  is  altogether  a  fhllaey  to  suppose  our  Empire  in  India  to  be  founded 
on  the  confidence  and  afibction  of  the  Natives ;  but,  though  this  has  l«Ben  m 
often  exposed,  it  seems  necessary  to  repeat  it  again.  They  have  no  affbcUoa 
for  us ;  and  the  only  thing  of  which  they  can  be  eonfldent  is,  that  so  long  as 
th(S  cultivators  quietly  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  pay  to  the  collectors  of  the 
Company's  revenue  the  utmost  farthing  demanded  from  them  as  taxes,  and 
so  long  as  the  military  perform  all  they  are  bid  to  do,  whether  to  shoot  their 
own  kindred  in  Dude  and  Ri^jpootana,  or  carry  their  cooking  utensils  and 
baggage  on  their  heads  on  the  march  towards  an  enemy's  country,  they  will 
qever  be  molested ; — ^but  that  if  they  dare  to  resist  the  one,  they  will  be  shut 
up  in  a  jail,  and  their  farms  sold  to  pay  their  arrears ;  or  if  they  remonstrate 
against  the  other,  they  will  be  shot  first,  and  tried  and  condemned  to  death 
afterwards.  Our  Empire  in  India  Is  one  of  knowledge  over  ignoranco--of 
discipline  over  the  absence  of  all  union— of  military  science  and  combined 
force  over  scattered  weakness — of  wealth  over  poverty ;  and  while  all  these 
advantages  are  on  oor  side,  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Natives  may  be, 
as  they  are,  utteriy  disregarded  by  those  who  rule  them,  except  in  professions. 
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gallaut  and  inlelliireQt  ofBeerit  tor  the  pnrpoieaBd  with  Ml  powen  of  inTev- 
tigating  into  ewerj  circumstance  coonectea  with  the  origin,  the  progrees,  and 
the  termination  of  this  mutiny.  These  officers  accordingly  proceSeded  with 
the  inquiry,  and  tliey  agreed  upon  a  Report.  That  Report  was  laid  before  the 
Goremment,  and  a  copy  of  it  now  lies  upon  the  table  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. All,  therefore,  that  I  ask  is,  that  the  Directors  shall  lay  that  document 
before  the  Proprietors,  as  it  necessarily  contains  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion which  we  can  receive  upon  the  subject.  By  this  means  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  where  blame  is  really  to  be  thrown,  if  there  be  any 
blame  at  all  attachable.  The  motion  which  I  shall  propose  will,  together  with 
a  copy  of  that  Report,  include  a  copy  of  the  General  Order  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  of  the  4th  of  November  1824 ;  also,  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  mutineers  that  were  executed,  and  copies  of  the  orders,  if  any, 
transmitted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  respect  to  those  of  the  mutineers 
who  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  and  to  the  officers  who  were  dismissed.  I 
must  here  observe,  that  the  document  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  the 
extract  from  the  *  Calcutta  Gazette,*  after  describing  the  attack  upon  the  muti- 
neers, goes  on  to  order  *  that  the  whole  of  the  Native  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  (belonging  to  those  corps  which  had  mutinied)  be  in- 
stantly discharged  the  service,  as  totally  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Government,  or  the  name  of  soldiers.*  Now,  we  ought  to  keep  in  our  recol- 
lection, that  in  the  second  paragraph,  this  identical  document  states,  that  the 
corps  which  had  mutinied  refused  to  march,  *  with  the  exception  of  180  men, 
and  the  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers.*  Thus,  it-is  admitted 
in  one  part  of  this  paper,  that  these  men  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  revolt 
with  their  comrades,  yet,  nevertheless,  without  any  imputation  of  criminality, 
they  are  thus  for  ever  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Company.  I  do,  there- 
fore, contend,  that  where  a  censure,  and  I  will  call  it  a  punishment,  so  indis- 
criminate as  this  has  been  inflicted,  this  Court  has  a  right  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  grounds  upon  which  so  sweeping  a  sentence  has  'been  pronounced. 
Much,  indeed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  deplorable  catastrophe,  still  remains 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  that  can  never  be  cleared  up  until  all  the 
jiapers  are  laid  before  this  Court.  Indeed,  I  think  that  if  any  feeling  of  jus- 
tice be  entertained  towards  Lord  Amherst,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  his  Go- 
vernment to  be  char^ped  with  the  entire  blame  of  this  affair,  which  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  if  fhll  information  be  refused.  And  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing that  esteem  and  respect,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  empire,  I  conceive 
that  this  Conrt  is  bound  to  show  to  the  Native  troops,  and  to  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  India,  that  they  will  not  allow  a  case,  involving  such  vital  and  impor- 
tant consequences,  to  be  passed  by  without  the  most  accurate  and  minute  in- 
vestigation.   I  shall,  therefore,  now  move, 

*  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  appointed  ia  Calcutta  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the  mutiay 
of  the  Native  troops  at  Barrackpore,  in  November  1894. 

'  A  Copy  of  the  General  Orders  of  the  Bengal  Govemmaiit  of  the  4th  of 
Norember  (No.  885)  of  1894,  respecting  the  mutiny  of  the  47th  regiment  of 
Native  Infsntry  at  Barrackpore. 

'  A  Return  of  the  number  of  the  mutineers  that  were  hanged,  and  the  num- 
ber whose  sentences  were  commuted  to  labour  on  the  roads. 

'  A  Copy  of  any  Despatch  containing  the  Orders  of  th0  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Bengal  Government  respectinff  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  and  the 
mutineers  who  had  been  placed  on  the  roads  to  labour,  and  respecting  the 
Native  commissioned  officers  of  the  47th  regiment  who  \md  been  dismissed  by 
the  order  of  Government  of  the  4th  of  November  1894.' 

Dr.  Gilchrist  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  C.  Forbes.— -In  supporting  this  motion,  it  is  not  my  Intention  to  venture 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  censure  should  or  should  not  be  passed  on  particular 
individuals.  I  at  present  do  not  attribute  Mam*  to  any  party,  the  obi#et  I  have 
in  view  being  soldy  that  of  obtaialBg  information.  (Heor,  hear.)    The  ae- 
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€ottnts  which  ha?e  been  recMTedln  this  country,  firom  yiriom  quarters,  are  so 
discrepant  and  contradictory,  and  implicate  so  many  parties,  according  to  the 
respect!? e  Tiews  of  their  authors,  that  it  woold  be  nnreir  to  place  any  reliance 
on  them ;  and  in  jostice  to  the  parties  whose  names  haye  been  mentioned,  the 

Sablic  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  most  Aill  and  aathentic  infonnation. 
ooner  or  later  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  done,  for  It  would  be  ab- 
turd,  nay,  impossible,  to  imagine  that  Parliament  would  be  informed  that  400 
or  dOOof  our  fellow-creatures  hare  been  slaughtered,  without  at  the  same 
time  informing  the  public  of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  dreadful  massacre 
was  resorted  to.  (HeoTy  hear.)  In  the  statements  which  haye  been  made 
of  the  numbers  who  actually  fell  on  the  9d  of  Noyember,  there  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  belieye,  some  etaggeration.  From  the  information  which  has 
reached  me  on  this  subject,  1  am  induced  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  who  perished  does  not  amount  to  more  th»n  ftt>m  800  to  400. 
But  who  can  say  what  the  numbers  really  may  haye  been,  when  the  orders 
were  issued  to  pursue  the  unhappy  men  who  fled  at  the  flrst  discharge,  not  to 
spare  one  of  them,  but  to  destroy  eyery  man  vrltliin  reach  of  the  force  brought 
against  them  ?  It  is  positirely  asserted,  that  numbers  of  persons,  wholly  inno- 
cent of  any  mutiny,  and  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  connected  with  the 
mutineers,  were  put  to  death  in  this  almost  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Soma 
were  chased  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  tlirough  the  fields  ;  pursued  into  the 
yery  houses  into  which  they  had  fled  for  refiige,  and  there  butchered  in  cold 
blood.  I  will  mention  one  instance  which,  amongst  many  others,  has  readied 
me,  as  a  proof  of  the  sanguinary  manner  in  which  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief were  executed.  Every  man  of  colour  that  happened  to  come 
in  the  way  of  the  troops  seemed  to  them  a  fit  object  for  yengeance.  One  man, 
who  happened  to  be  near  the  scene  of  slaughter  at  its  commencement,  be- 
holding his  countrjrmen  foil  around  him,  became  naturally  apprehensive  for  his 
own  safety,  and  sought  to  secure  it  by  flight.  He  was  followed  by  two  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  to  avoid  whom  he  climbed  up  a  tree.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
what  he  hoped  would  prove  a  shelter  to  him,  when  the  guns  of  both  his  pur- 
suers were  levelled  at  nim.  An  officer  witnessing  the  alfoir,  called  to  the  sol- 
diers, desiring  them  not  to  fire  ;  but  the  words  Imd  scarcely  passed  his  lips 
when  one  of  the  muskets  was  discharged,  and  the  unhappy  Native  fell  wounded 
to  the  ground  !  The  soldiers  approached  him,  when  he  raised  his  hands,  and 
in  the  most  imploring  manner  supplicated  for  mercy,  exclaiming  in  the  Hin- 
dostanee  language,  *  I  am  not  a  sepoy,  I  am  only  a  gardener  to  the  great 
man,*  (the  Govemor-Oeneral ;)  and  such  was  in  fact  the  case  ;  he  had  been 
occupied  in  the  garden  of  the  Govemor-Oeneral,  dose  to  Barrackpore. 
(Hear^  hear,)  What,  I  ask,  would  be  said,  if,  by  the  orden  of  Government, 
three  or  four  hundred  of  our  best  troops  were  sacrificed  in  the  open  day,  on 
the  plea  of  mutiny  ?  What,  I  a»k,  would  be  said,  if  no  other  reason  were  as- 
signed for  such  violence  than  the  mere  statement  that  they  had  mutinied,  and 
that  no  further  investigation  of  the  transaction  was  to  be  permitted  ?  A  simi- 
lar case,  so  far  as  the  mutiny  is  concerned,  had  nearly  happened  in  this  country 
not  very  long  ago.  A  regiment  of  the  Guards  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  officers,  under  the  plea  of  some  alleged  grievance.  The  officers  "went  to 
them,  and  represented  tlie  absurdity  of  their  continuing  to  disobey,  and  whilst 
tliey  were  thus  striving  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  troops  were  drawn 
around  London,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  use  a  summary  mode  of 
reducing  them,  had  the  persuasions  of  the  officers  been  ineffectual.  Thus  the 
gentle  methods  of  persuasion  were  resorted  to,  and  violent  measures  were 
postponed  until  it  could  be  seen  what  efl^t  was  produced  by  admonition, 
which,  happily,  in  this  instance,  produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  But 
had  a  different  mode  been  adopted,  and  force  precipitately  employed,  and  the 
lives  of  these  men  thus  made  a  sacrifice,  would  Parliament  have  been  satisfied 
with  tlie  mere  explanation  that  it  was  a  case  of  mutiny,  and  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  Government  had  an  unlimited  right  to  destroy  men,  women,  and 
.  children,  witliout  allowing  any  farther  investigation  of  the  circumstances  ?  It 
if.iiD|»osiible  to  imagine,  for  an  instant,  that  Parliament  or  the  British  public 
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would  0«iietloff0ttch  ft  proeeediiigt  Why,  then,  I  wUl  demmd,  should  lueh  a 
line  of  oondact  be  J«8tifle4  in  Imtta,  where  eyerything— 4he  venr  ^Ittence  of 
the  Compflmy  tta  Sorereiflrns— depeods  vpon  public  opinion.  Why  is  eondoct 
to  be  npplanded  there,  which  in  this  covntry  would  be  so  justly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly condenmed  amongst  us  ?  Sliall  we  say  to  the  people  of  India,  that 
because  the  ease  is  theirs,  no  Justice  abail  be  rendered,  no  inquiry  ever  insti- 
tuted ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  leading  fiicts  connected  with 
this  melancholy  ease.  I  will  cast  no  blame  either  upon  one  party  or  anothei^* 
on  the  Oovemor-Genend  or  Sir  Edward  Page^— nor  on  the  officers  who  acted 
under  the  commands  of  dther  of  them  in  tliis  andr.  A  great  deal  of  what  has  hap- 
pened may  have  originated  in  mismanagement ;  much  may  have  proceeded  from 
mistake;  but,  whatofermay  liaTe  been  the  cause,  this  Court  is  bound  in 
justice  strictly  to  examine  into  the  transaction*  We  should  make  our- 
selTCsacqufdnted  with  tbe  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  rightly  to  bestow  either  censure  or  approbation?  On  these 
grounds,  and  on  these  alone,  do  I  Tote  for  the  motion  before  the  Court.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  interests  of  the  Company  would  be  much  more  consult- 
ed weire  this  afihir  allowed  to  rest  in  its  obscurity,  as  the  discussion  of  it  at 
this  moment  would  have  only  the  effect  of  renewing  unpleasant  recollections, 
in  this  view  of  the  case  I  cannot  coincide ;  for,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  eyery 
priDcipleof  honour  and  justice,  nay,  eyen  of  self-interest,  strongly  urge  its 
examination.  Nor  will  I  cease  earnestly  to  insist  on  such  an  examination ;  so 
long  as  I  continue  to  haye  a  yote  in  this  Court,  so  long  as  I  shall  have  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  so  long  as  I  yalue  the  intere»tf  of  the  Natiye  popu- 
lation of  India, — so  long  will  I  continue  to  press  this  inyestigation,  until  the 
most  satisfactory  information  is  attained,  and  until  some  measures  are  adopted 
by  which  the  ftiture  recurrence  of  a  similar  outrage  may  be  provided  against, 
liiose  who  know  me  will  give  me  credit  for  not  pledging  myself  to  any  thing 
wUch  I  have  not  at  least  the  intention  of  performing ;  and  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  pomise,  that,  sliould  my  life  be  spared,  I  will  not  cease,  year  after  year, 
and  month  after  month,  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  fidl  inyestigatioD.  It  will,  I  contend,  be  a 
stain  and  disgrace  to  Bfitish  justice,  if  this  massacre  be  suffered  to  pass  by 
without  such  an  inyestigation  as  will  have  an  effectual  tendency  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  event.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  express 
myself  with  too  great  warmth  upon  this  occasion,  but  it  is  the  warmth  of  sin- 
cere and  honest  feeling.  I  have  no  passions,  either  selish  or  vindictive,  to  gra- 
tify in  this  inquiry,  and  I  am  sure  tlmt  none  will  be  attributed  to  me.  I  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  parties,  wlK>se  interests  may  be 
immediately  affected  by  the  investigation ;  my  only  object  is  to  benefit  the  Na- 
tive subjects  of  India,  and  to  secure  the  permanence  o^  tiie  Company's  power 
in  that  country.  (Hear,  hear,) 

Mr.  Weebino. — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  has  just  ml 
down,  is  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  in  the  vote  wldch  he  intends  to  givt, 
and  the  course  which  he  designs  to  follow ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  for- 
bear thinking  that  he  has  upon  this  occasion  allowed  those  feelings  to  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment.  For  what  is  it  he  proposes  ?  After  this  question  has 
been  submitted  to  a  court-martial,  who  have  condenmed  forty-nine  men  to  death 
as  guilty  of  mutiny,  (and  the  fkct  of  nmtiny  being  estabUshed,  tlie  whole  ques- 
tion is  decided^)  ( 19)  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  whole  case  shall  be  again  oon- 

(19)  Here  is,  indeed,  '  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment.*  What !  if  four 
hundred  men  Imve  been  shot  on  the  field,  without  any  inquiry  at  all,  would 
you  ask  questions  respecting  them,  when  forty-nine  otker$  were  afterwards 
tried,  and  q/ler  inquiry  and  conviction,  condemned  to  suffer  death  I  Was  ever 
any  thing  so  unreasonable  ?  The  conidction  of  the  forty-nine  guilty  will  do 
as  well  for  the  four  hundred  unconvicted  and  innocent,  who  were  shot  befoM 
the  court-martial  sat.  Really,  Mr.  Weeding  deserves  a  seat  in  the  Direction, 
as  the  smallest  reward  that  can  be  given  him  after  tlds  lanliious  f 
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iidef^«ndll»tth«Go«rtQfDir6eton«Adth»CoartorProyrietonslMa  bs 
erected  inle  a  specie*  of  tribneal  for  tke  trial  of  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  Edward 
Pigpet,  sad  aH  the  ether  eAeers,  who  had  been  eoncenied  la  the  ipuaishneat  of 
these  who  had  been  fiilty  of  SMitiav,  and  who  had  assisted  in  briogbig  back 
their  compankms  to  a  sensQ  of  th«r  duty.  The  coart-aiarrial  has  already 
decided  on  the  case ;  aadit  will  be  absofd  to  eater  upon  it  again  when  no  pos- 
'feible  good  oaa  be  expected  to  result  from  its  discussion,  (90)  bat,  on  the  eonr 
trary,  mvcli  initatSoa  and  daager.  On  these  grounds,  I  will  oppose  the  motion. 

llie  Chairman. — ^I  rise  to  state  brieiy  to  the  Court  why  I  shall  ^ve  ray 
f  ote  in  opposition  to  the  raotion  before  It.  One  g^roond  of  ny  opposition  to 
it  is,  that  which  was  stated  by  the  hon.  Mover  Mmself  in  its  support  at  the 
outset  of  his  speech,  rias.  a  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  haiied  in  ohli?ioo. 
(HeoTy  hear,)  Another  reason  why  I  oppose  this  motion  is,  tliBt  it  has  been 
already  brought  before  the  Court,  undergone  a  Aill  discussion,  and  received  a 
decided  negative.  It  was  at  that  time  said,  that  the  questioB  would  not  he 
allowed  to  rest  there,  but  that  It  would  be  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  such  a  motion  hss  never  been  submitted.  If  it  should,  and 
the  House  decide  upon  publishing  the  whole  of  the  papers,  it  has  no  doubt  the 
power,  and  will  exercise  it  at  its  discretion.  But,  acting  here  as  a  Director  #f 
the  Company,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  the  responslMlity  of  sending  forth  to 
the  world  documents,  the  publication  of  which,  I  believe  in  ray  conscience, 
will  do  no  good,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  may  be  productive  of  much  mischief. 
I  am  the  less  disposed  to  do  so,  because  I  am  under  the  firm  persuasion,  tlmt 
.oblivion  in  this  case  will  be  the  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Company.  (91)  The 
hon.  Mover  (Mr.  Hume)  has  stated  to  the  Court,  on  the  antliority  of  ]>pivate 
commanications,  that  his  conduct  at  Barrackpore  has  eansed  the  emission  of 
Sir  Edward  B^^t*s  name  from  the  late  vote  of  thanks.  With  private  earn- 
munications  or  private  information,  I,  sitting  here,  can  have  notldng  to  do, 
and  I  trust  the  hon.  Proprietor  will  excuse  me,  if  I  decline  to  receive  them 
as  authority.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing the  late  mutiny  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  omission  of  Sir 
,  Edward  Paget's  name  from  the  vote  of  thanks.  Had  that  transaction  never 
happened,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  my  mind  to  include  the  name  of  that 
gallaBt  officer  In  a  vote  of  thanks  for  military  operations  with  wiiich  he  was  in 
no  way  connected.  (HeaVy  hear,)  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  these  re- 
marks to  remove  a  very  wrong  impression  which  seems  to  me  to  exist  some- 
where respecting  that  vote  ef  thanks*  For  the  reasons  which  1  have  already 
mentioned,  I  shall  vote  against  the  motion. 

Captain  Maxvibld* — ^It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  tiiat  I  should  explain  to 
the  Court  the  seeminglnoonsistencyof  my  now  voting  infiivottrof  this  motion, 

'  Tliere  ivds  a  mutiny,  nobody  doubts  It,— no  matter  how  it  arose,  whether 
with  cause  or  without  ^— there  was  a  slaughter,  nobody  Questions  that  either, 
•— bot  no  matter  how  this  occurred,  whether  four  hundred  were  killed  beyond 
the  necessary  number,  or  only  four.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  there  smut  a 
mutiny,  and  that  as  many  as  four  hundred  of  the  supposed  mutineers  were  shot, 
(the  King's  troops,  as  an  English  officer  then  on  duty  as  an  editor  of  one  of 
the  public  papers  in  India  expressed  himself,  *  sntpin^*  at  the  fugitive  Sepoys 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day :)  what  need  we  know  more  than  this  to 
decide  the  whole  question  1 In  truth,  *  a  very  Daniel  come  to  judgment/ 

(20)  This  is  begging  the  whole  question :  the  other  side  contend  that  good 
will  be  produced  by  its  discussion,  and  therefore  they  bring  it  on. 

(91)  No  doubt :  but  that  very  exjtression  sufficiently  characterizes  the  trans- 
action ;  for,  if  it  were  a  good  and  proper  example  of  the  just  punishment  of 
unjust  claims,  then  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Company  tliat  it  should 
always  be  had  in  remembranee :  since  we  never  desire  that  the  execution  of  men 
clearly  convicted  of  an  offence  justly  deserving  death,  should  be  forgotten ; 
on  the  contrary,  religion,  morality,  law,  and  policy,  all  recernmend  its  being 
constantly  pressed  on  our  raealle<^n. 
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havlDff  Toted  against  H  on  a  fonner  oeeacion.  When  firtt  the  qvestion 
was  discussed  in  this  Court,  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  ndnds  of  Proprietors 
were  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement  created  by  the  tarlous  exag- 
gerated accounts  wliich  had  reached  this  country  ooncemiiw  ^le  aflhir  at  Bar- 
raekpore.  While  men*s  minds  were  under  such  influenee,  1  thought  it  would 
be  improper  to  grant  papers  on  which  motions  affBcting  tlie  charader  of  u- 
diTiduals  might  be  founded;  but  it  neyer  entered  my  mind  that  the  P*P^ 
should  not  be  produced  at  some  time,  or  that  the  aflkir  should  be  buried 
in  obliTion.  I  hope  that  obllTion  will  never  enter  a  British  heart,  whoi 
the  murder  of  four  hundred  individuals  is  concerned.  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  ray  hon.  Friend,  (Sir  Charles  Forbes,)  whidi  I 
hope  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  friend  of 
the  human  race.  I  concur  with  him  in  tbinktog,  that  this  subject  will  never 
be  forgotten ;  and  that  it  should  never  be  given  up  as  a  subject  of  discussion 
until  the  whole  of  the  papers  are  laid  beibre  the  Court.  For  myself,  I  will 
add,  that  in  a  case  where  human  blood  has  been  shed,  it  shall  never  be  said  of 
me,  that  I  consented  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  conduct  of  those  by  whose  orders 
it  has  flowed,  until  I  received  the  most  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  ^^^^f^ 
wMch  produced  so  disastrous  a  result.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  would 
consent  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  person  by  whom  such  orders  were  given, 
for  I  admit  that  those  orders  were  called  for  by  necessity.  But  then,  I  ask, 
such  necessity  having  existed,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  having  the 
grounds  of  it  made  public  ?  If  that  were  once  apparent,  there  would  be  our  apo- 
logy to  the  world  for  conduct  which  otherwise  must  be  considered  as  a  wanton 
outrage.  I  cannot  conclude  without  again  expresshig  my  entire  approbation 
of  what  has  fallen  Arom  my  hon.  Friend,  (Sir  Charles  Forbes.)  I  eam^tly 
hope  that  he  will  follow  up  the  course  which  he  this  evening  has  proposed  to 
himself^  and  that  he  may  long  continue  to  be,  what  he  has  ever  hitherto  be^, 
the  true  friend  and  humane  protector  of  the  native  Indians. 

Colonel  B1.1LL11. — ^I  beg,  as  an  old  military  servant  of  the  Company, 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  adduce  the  reasons  which  influence  me  in  wishing 
that  the  present  question  should  be  set  at  rest  for  ever.  The  g^unds  on  which 
t  found  this  wish,  and  my  opposition  to  the  present  motion,  are,  in  some  points, 
the  very  same  which  induced  some  hon.  Proprietors  to  give  it  their  support. 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  that  we  should  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  ofllcers 
stationed  at  Barrackpore,  and  investigate  the  causes  of  the  mutiny.  Both  of 
these  things  have  been  done ;  the  cause  of  the  mutiny  has  been  ascertained ; 
the  guilt  of  the  mutineers  has  been  unequivocally  established  by  the  examin- 
ation that  took  place  on  the  subj  ect .  The  accusers  were  tried  by  a  comnetenl 
tribunal ;  they  were  foimd  *  guilty,'  and  capital  punishment  was  awarded  to 
some,  others  have  experienced  clemency,  and  it  is  now  positively  known 
that  the  remainder  returned  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty.  Where,  then,  is 
the  necessity  for  the  additional  inquiry  desired  ?  The  great  object  which  such 
a  proceeding  was  at  any  time  calculate  to  produce,  was  a  prevention  of  simi- 
lar events  in  future.  But,  Sir,  I  ask  any  man  to  look  at  the  present  state  of 
the  Company*s  troops  in  India.  Let  him  take  into  consideration  the  zeal, 
discipline,  and  devotion  to  the  Company's  interests,  (39)  by  which  that  army  is 


(99)  The  devotion  to  the  Company's  interests  which  the  sepoy  feels,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  his  rate  of  pay,  and  the  continual  supply  of  Ms  good  food 
and  clothing.  Let  this  be  suspended  but  for  one  year,  and  tus  devotion  would 
languish  considerably.  It  is  the  pay,  the  batta,  the  rank,  the  staff  allowances, 
the  retiring  pensions,  that  kindle  devotion  to  the  Company's  interests  in  the 
officers.  What  do  they  feel  about  the  monopoly  of  tne  China  trade  ?  or  the 
traffic  in  salt  and  opium?  or  the  patronage  at  the  India  House?  or  the  ques- 
tions of  tonnage  and  shipping  ?  or- that  of  sales  of  indigo  and  penmer  ?  or  that 
of  the  proprietors'  dividends?  or,  in  short,  any  thing  else  in  whfon  the  *  Com- 
pany's interests*  consist?  Absolutely  nothing.*  Throughout  the  service, 
*  John  Company,*  and  the  '  Grocers  and  Cheesemongers  of  Leadenhall  Street,* 
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tti  lh«  pr«S0ai  day  dUtingiiished ;  and  then  aay  wbetber  any  more  desiimble 
effiMUs  can  be  expeeted  to  resnlt  from  the  most  minute  (nveatigadon.    {Htor, 
-htar,)    I  contend  that  the  obedience  and  attachment  of  those  troops  pat 
it  beyond  doubt,  that  whaterer  may  have  been  the  canses  which  produced  the 
late  mutiny,  Uiey  are  now  altogether  removed,  and  the  confidence  of  bur  troops 
altogether  restored.    The  devotion  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
during  the  lato  war,  led  to  indiYiduai  saciiflces  highly  honourable  to  the  troops 
themselyes,  as  well  as  eminently  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 
What  good,  then,  can  it  produce  to  renew  an  inyestigation  already  terminated, 
and  to  recal  recollections  which  it  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  every  sincere  friend  of 
India  to  find  were  forgotten  ?  (98)  Can  such  an  investigation  convince  the  troops 
more  firmly  than  they  already  seem  to  be,of  theafltoctionate  disposition  which 
tbeOovemment  entertains  towards  them,  and  of  its  earnest  desire  to  attend  to 
their  wants  and  provide  for  theiroomforts  f    I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  it 
will  not.    What  good  then  can  it  answer  ?    We  already  know  that  a  mutiny 
has  taken  place ;  we  are  aware  of  its  causes ;  we  know  that  those  causes  have 
been  removed,  and  that  the  troops  have  returned  to  their  duty.    IVhat  more 
can  we  desire?    lam  old  enough  to  recollect  a  case  in  our  Indian  army 
somewhat  like  the  present.    Certain  troops,  from  some  real  or  imaginary 
grievance,  refhsed  to  obey  their  commanders.   Recourse  was  had  to  immediato 
coercion.    Other  troops  were  collected  round  them ;  they  were  ordered  to  fire, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  refractory  soldiers  fell.    The  others  immediately  sub- 
mitted, and  returned  to  their  duty.    The  corps  in  which  this  occurred,  was,  I 
think,  the  16th  battalion,  commanded  by  Captain  Grant,  in  the  Deccan.    The 
allkir  took  place  almost  under  the  eye  of  Lord  Gomwallis.    The  officer  whom 
he  had  selected  for  the  command  was  a  most  trust-worthy  individual,  and  I 
have  never  heard  timt  any  blame  was  attributed  to  him.  Several  of  the  revblters 
were  afterwards  punished ;  the  others,  as  I  have  already  stated,  returned  to 
their  duty,  and  nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject.    Taking  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  case  into  my  view,  considering  that 
good  feeling  is  completely  restored  in  the  army,  I  think  it  would  be  much  the 
wisest  course  to  prevent  any  fiurther  inquiry.    My  hon.  Friend  and  relative 
(Sir  Charles  Forbes)  has  pledged  himself  that  he  will  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mit motions  upon  this  subject  to  the  House  of  Commons.    Now,  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  him,  1  will  pled^  myself  that,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated,  I  will  always  oppose  him  upon  those  occasions.    (Hearj 
hear,) 

Dr:  Gilchrist.— I  am  glad  that  the  gallant  Colonel  has  preceded  me 
on  this  occasion,  as  there  are  some  of  his  topics  to  which  I  am  anxious  to 
reply.  The  gallant  officer  deprecates  frirther  inquiry,  because,  as  he  alleges, 
our  Native  troops  are  already  satisfied,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that 
justice  has  been  done.    Now,  with  every  respect  for  that  gallant  officer,  I 

are  terms  heard  at  every  mess-table,  as  Colonel  Baillie  must  well  know,  he 
having,  no  doubt,  often  heard  and  used  them  himself,  before  he  became  one  of 
the  sacred  number.  The  devotion  of  the  army  is  at  its  highest,  when  double 
frill  batta  and  prize-money  are  most  abundant :  and  at  its  lowest,  when  clip- 

fdng  and  curtailing,  slow  promotion  and  scanty  pay  prevail.  The  golden  age. 
n  which  the  first  prevailed,  is  gone  by :  the  iron  age,  in  which  the  latter  rules, 
is  come ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  army  is  diminished,  as  it  inevitably  must  be 
accordingly. 

(28)  Why  should  they  be  forgotten  if  they  were  not  painful  ?  and  why 
painful  if  the  retribution  was  just?  Few  Eiifflishraen  endeavour  to  bury  the 
recollection  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  In  oblivion,  though  so  many  thousands 
were  slain  there  ;  because  they  think  these  thousands  were  slain  in  a  just  and 
holy  cause.  If  the  slaughter  at  Barr^ckpore  could  bo  thought  of  with  a  feel 
ingthat  it  was  one  of  just  retribution,  no  one  need  wish  to  forget  it,  any 
more  than  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  Fcrdi/iand  VII.,  or  aoy  other 
case  of  just  sacrifice  to  tlie  public  good. 
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sImOI  fi0C  take  Us  tMMtloii  for  %  proof  of  Uiat  fiuft,  because  I  belies 
hm  to  be  mistakes.  Indeed  I  am  irmly  coavinced  thai  it  will  be  aa 
abandoament  of  our  duty  if  we  allow  this  aabject  to  past  over  without  ia- 
qairy.  For  my  own  pari,  I  will  say,  that  while  I  livte,  moTo,  and  haye  a 
being,  I  will  noi  allow  my  tongue  to  be  in  oblivion  regardiag  ii  ;  {alamf^  ;) 
for  in  whatever  light  1  view  the  question,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
infonnation  before  as.  I  do  not  ask  for  sach  information,  beoaose  it  amy 
criminate  the  .Governor-General,  the  Commander-in-Chiel^  or  any  other  in- 
dividual,  for  until  the  whole  of  the  documents  are  before  us,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  say  wiUi'whom  the  lault  originated.  For  aaght  that  yet  appears 
before  us,  the  whole  aAir  might  have  originated  In  the  ignoranoe  of  some 
interpreter,  sent  to  address  the  Native  troops,  (  a  laughs)  and  who,  perhaps, 
after  twenty  years  expetieoce,  was  unable  to  convey  to  them  the  orden  he 
had  received,  or  the  communications  sent  by  their  commanding  officer.  1 
think  it  is  as  likely  as  any  thing  else,  that  it  all  amy  be  traced  to  ignorance 
of  the  Hindoostanee  language ;  (laugkier  ;)  and  it  will  be  too  bad  if  we  allow 
Lord  Amherst  or  Sir  £•  Paget  to  si^er  from  such  ignorance.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  interpreter  may  have  been  ;  for  aught  I  know,  a  relative  of  my  own, 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence ;  all  I  want  is  truth.  Let  the  whole  of  the 
docamcMts  be  laid  before  us,  and  then  we  shall  be  no  longer  in  doubt  on 
whom  to  cast  the  blame,  if  blame  is  to  be  cast  at  all.  The  gallant  Colonel 
urges,  as  one  objection  to  farther  inquiry,  the  aeal  evinced  by  the  Native 
troops  in  the  €onqpany*s  service,  which  he  takes  as  a  proof  that  they  are 
now  satisfied,  and  that  no  further  inquiry  should  take  place.  But  I 
think  that  this  seal. may  be  accounted  for  in  another  manner.  I  do  not  deny 
what  he  has  said  about  their  return  to  duty,  their  discipline  and  obedience,  biA 
I  believe  that  discifriine  and  that  obedience  have  arisen  from  the  hope  they 
entertain  that  this  Court  will  do  tbem  justice ;  from  the  expectation  they  hold 
that  when  the  afliair  comes  to  our  knowledge,  we  will  not  delay  inquiring 
into  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades.  (24)  Some  of  those  unfortunate  men  hsid 
been  sent  to  work  in  chains  in  different  parts  of  India,  others  had  been 
subjected  to  capital  punishment,  and  their  bodies  left  as  a  prey  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air.  Is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  satisfied  tnat  such  treat- 
ment should  be  passed  over?  Can  we  suppose  that  they  would  wish 
that  it  should  be  ended  without  further  examination  ?  Theire  is  inhuman 
nature  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  singular  outrage. 
It  has  l)een  said  that  inquiry  would  cause  dissatisfiiction,  but  I  contend  that 
the  surest  way  to  excite  discontent  will  be  the  attempt  at  concealment.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  gallant  Colonel,  that  a  court-martial  had  already  been 
held,  and  that  a  minute  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
mutiny  had  been  gone  into  by  that  tribunal ;  but  what  evidence  have  we 
that  the  interpreter  at  that  court  was  acquainted  with  the  Illndoostanee  lan- 
guage, or  could  give  correct  translations  of  what  the  Native  witnesses  said  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  the  examination  of  them,  (laughter,)  and  perhaps  I  might 
be  able  to  show  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  common  words  used  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  war,  which  I  translated,  though  I  never  got  sixpence  for  it.  (A  kmgh.) 
I  can  assure  this  Court  that  I  am  a  sincere  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  Com- 

(34)  There  is  not  perhaps  one  sepoy  in  the  whole  Indian  army  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  Court  of  Proprietors :  cer- 
tainly not  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their  functions,  powers,  or  practices, 
nor  one  who  ever  heard  of  or  read  a  single  line  of  their  debates  ;  the  notion, 
therefore,  that  they  look  to  them  with  hope  for  redress,  must,  we  think,  be 
rather  what  the  benevolent  speaker  wishes  than  believes.  Even  our  own 
soldiers,  who  reside  among  us,  speak  our  language,  read  our  papers,  and  mix 
with  our  people,  do  not  look  to  Parliament  for  redress  of  their  wrongs ;  and  ta 
an  Indian  sejpoy,  the  very  idea  of  a  Court  of  Proprietors  redressing  his  griev- 
ances would  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  humanity  requires  that 
they  should  be  redressed,  wliether  he  understands  the  how  and  why  or  not  r 
and  therefore  all  efforts  to  achieve  this  good  are  praiseworthy. 
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|ita3r,tlKMMliIpMstetlMlftfaiaiil«koto4l./f)6)  IbMaMMrnMldstlralbr 
tiie  prMMttcMi  of  yo«r  best  tnleretts,  «iid  I  inll  teU  you,  tbat  yoo  oever  can 
be«Miire  of  the  appretetioii  •f  the  N«tive  sulijeetft  unleas  you  treat  then 
kindly.  While  ^n  this  subject,  I  must  observe,  that  the  yery  worst  policy 
that  eooki  faaye  been  pttrsued,  was  that  of  making  our  £uropoaa  troops 
iflstnunents  for  puaishiDg  the  mutineers ;  to  allow  them  to  hunt  down  the 
poor  black  feUows  like  beasts,  and  to  desUt>y  them  in  cold  blood  while  they 
■ought  shelter  in  hedges  and  ditches.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
riiould  eonciliate  the  Natives  to  the  British  force*  experience  should  have 
taught  us,  before  now,  the  impolicy  of  quarrelling  with  our  best  Mends.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  «  young  boy  in  Scotland,  I  was  frequentlv  in  the 
company  of  an  old  man,  (a  Presbjrterian,)  and  he  used  to  advise  me.  Amongst 
other  things^  he  used  to  say,  '  My  dear  boy,*  (a  lamghy)  '  if  ever  you  make 
Boney^  keep  it  imly ;  for  when  you  part  with  your  last  shilling,  you  part 
with  the  best  firiend  you  have  in  tlie  world  ;*  (a  laugh  ;)  and  then,  continued 
Oeotor  Gilchrist,  he  used  to  repeat  some  verses.  I  believe  they  were  original 
poetry,  I  never  uiet  with  them  anywhere  else,  to  this  effect  t 

*  Whfle  fortune  wraps  you  warm. 
Friends  will  round  you  swarm. 

Like  bees  around  a  honey  pot ; 
But  should  you  be  thrown  down, 
Tour  friends  would  soon  be  gone. 

And  leave  you  to  lie  and  rot.*  (A  kimgk.) 

In  the  spirit  of  thoee  lines,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  advising  this  Court 
not  to  throw  away  thehr  best  friends^  which  they  will  do  if  they  alienate  the 
alfectlons  of  the  Natives  of  India.  As  long  as  the  Company  possesses  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people  of  that  country,  so  long  will  thcnr  dominion  be 
secure,  but  if  once  deprived  of  that  support,  it  will  be  mpossible  their  power 
can  be  lasting.  (96)  i  know  that  the  power  of  the  Company  In  India,  at  this 
moment,  is  very  great,  but  I  know  also  that  reverses  may  come,  and  it  will  be 
as  well  to  make  mends  before  such  a  change.  Bonaparte  was  once  a  powerftil 
monarch  in  Europe ;  thousands  bowed  to  his  shrine,  but  his  fortuaes  became 
changed,  his  friends  abeaodoned  him  in  his  ftdl,  and  now  a  little  island  be- 
longing to  the  Company,  forms,  I  may  say,  the  sarcophagus  wliich  contains 
Ids  mortal  remains.    The  Company  will  do  well  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  not 

(26)  There  are  no  interests  of  the  Company  that  are  worth  the  friendship  of 
so  benevolent  a  man  as  Dr.  Gilchrist ;  their  interests  are  merely  the  security 
of  raising  a  suf&cient  sum  of  money, '  from  the  sweat  of  the  Indians*  brow,*  to 
pay  their  dividends,  nuOntain  their  extravagaat  establishments,  and  incraase 
their  power  and  patronage.  The  Company  has  no  other  interests  than  these ; 
Dr.  Gilchrist  is  friendly  to  the  interests  of  the  Natives  of  India,— to  their  par- 
ticipation in  knowledge,  wealth,  power,— to  the  interesU  of  liberty  among  his 
fellow-coantrvmen  in  India,— to  their  emancipation  from  slavery,  and  their  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  rights  of  freemen.  The  interests  of  the  Company  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  all  these :  and  we  will  do  Dr.  Gilchrist  the  credit  to  believe 
that  he  is  itoe  frlencUy  to  them, — though,  in  the  ardour  of  debate,  such  an  ex- 
pression might  escape  him. 

(20)  Then  this  is  saying  at  once,  that  the  Company  and  its  Government-^ 
for  the  one  is  known  only  through  the  other  in  Inma, — do  enjoy  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people  there ;  which  we  are  sure  Dr.  Gilchrist  must,  on  reflec- 
tion, doubt.  Sir  John  Malcohn  has  given  a  much  more  faithfhl  picture  of 
ImUan  feelings,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  India  House  a  year  or  two 
ago,  in  which  he  represented  all  the  influential  people  in  India  as  desiring 
nething  more  than  an  opportunity  to  rise  on  their  white  tyrants,  cut  the  throats 
of  as  many  as  they  could,  and  expel  the  rest  from  the  country.— (Seo  this 
venarkaUe  speech  of  Sir  John's,  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,*  Vol.  III.  p  9.) 
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drif e  from  ihem  those  who  Would  be  their  best  fHends  ia  the  hour  of  need. 
One  step  towards  conciliating  those  friends,  will  be,  to  grant  the  papers  now 
moyed  lor,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  some  Aitnre  inquiry  on  the  very 
important  subject  to  which  they  refer. 

Mr.  Trant.— Though  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  brought  forward  tUs 
motion,  gaye  no  intimation  that  such  a  motion  was  inten&d,  still  I  am  not 
unprepared  at  this  short  notice,  briefly  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the 
production  of  those  papers.  In  my  opinion,  eyer^  reason  that  sound  policy 
can  dictate,  is  in  fetyour  of  our  allowing  the  subject  of  the  meeting  to  rest 
where  it  now  is.  Further  comment  or  inquiry,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
extremely  iigudicious.  In  this  yiew,  I  Aillv  concur  in  eyery  thing  that  has  been 
said  by  the  gallant  Colonel.  I  agree  with  him,  that  an  inyestigation  haying 
taken  place  in  India,  before  a  competent  tribuntd,  which  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence upon  the  mutineers,  and  the  troops  haying  subsequently  returned 
to  their  duty,  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  aflkir  to  be  carried  any  further, 
tlnderthe  firm  conyictionthat  no  good  end  can  be  obtained  by  the  production 
of  those  papers,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  {tublication  might  be  cal- 
culated to  excite  much  mischief,  I  am  prepared  .to  giye  the  motion  my  decided 
negatiye. 

Mr.  Hume. — ^The  objections  which  haye  been  urged  to  my  motion 
are  so  yarious  and  contradictory,  that  I  hardly  know  to  which  I  should  first 
give  an  answer.  I  am  opposed  by  some  hon.  Proprietors  on  one  ground, 
and  by  others  on  grounds  the  yery  opposite.  The  hon.  Chairman  has  ad- 
verted to  an  intimation  which  I  gaye  in  a  former  Court,  that  I  would  bring 
the  question  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  remarked,  that  I  had  not  ful- 
filled this  pledge.  He  may  rest  assured  that  1  haye  not  giyen  up  the  intention. 
My  reason  for  not  haying  brought  it  forward  was  this  :  it  was  intimated  to 
me  on  authority  which  I  could  not  doubt,  that  Sir  Edward  Paget  was  on  his 
way  to  England,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  much  information  upon 
the  subject.  Relying  upon  this,  I  did  not  bring  the  question  forward,  being 
unwilling  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  an  indiyidual  whose  conduct  might  be 
implicated.  But  the  hon.  Chairman  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  1  have 
relinquished  the  matter  altogether.  As  long  as  1  can  get  my  hon.  Friend,  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  to  second  my  motion,  he  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  not  let 
the  matter  drop  till  the  AiUest  inyestigation  has  taken  place.  The  hon.  Chairman 
says,  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  discuss  this  matter,  and  publish  the 
documentsif  they  please,  but  that  he  would  not  undertake  such  responsibility. 
Was  the  hon.  Director  then  prepared  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  that  Court,  was  the  proper  place  for  discussing  important  matters 
relating  to  their  interests? 

The  Chairman. — ^I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hume  continued. — It  has  been  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  tribunal  in  which  these  matters  might  be  discussed,  and  that  they,  of 
course,  would  publish  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  India.  If  you  are 
prepared  to  credit  that  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  this  Court,  is  tlie 
proper  place  for  discussing  the  aflhirs  of  the  East  India  Company,  then  the 
directors  ought  at  once  to  abdicate  their  situations,  and  giye  up  their  au- 
thority, for  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  de- 
legation of  their  powers  to  other  parties.  If  this  be  the  way  in  which  you 
use  your  authority,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  when  the  expiration  of  your 
charter  arrives,  I,  for  one,  shall  oppose  the  reviyal  of  that  charter,  because 
I  shall  feel  that  you  have  allowed  the  most  important  afiiEurs  of  India  to  be 
discussed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  being  discussed  by  ourselveg. 
The  East  India  Company  are  the  sovereigns  of  India,  and  it  is  their  duty, 
while  they  possess  that  power,  not  to  allow  it  to  be  exercised  by  others 
on  their  behalf ;  if  they  do  so,  I  can  yenture  to  assure  them  that  ere  long 
they  will  lose  it  altogether.  I  have  heard  it  urged  against  the  present  motion, 
that  a  court-martial  has  already  pronounced  upon  the  afikir  at  Barrackpore ; — 
that  is  no  conclusive  argument  against  the  demand  for  the  papers.    I  admit 
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tkif ft €<Airt-maf thl  mBjprdpwif  condemn  a  numto  death  ior  nmtlny  In 
the  disobedience  of  his  orders,  but  what  I  must  know  here  is.  what  were 
the  circamstances  tliat  led  to  this  disobedi^ce  ?  Tliis  question  the  court- 
martial  cannot  haFe  decided,  and  on  that  ground  alone,  I  think  we  ought 
to  ha?e  the  information  which  I  call  for.  I  grant  that  the  officers  who  gave 
orders  to  fire  on  the  troops,  felt  regret  at  the  necessity  of  taking  that  severe 
course,  but  I  contend  that  where  you  invest  men  with  an  authority,  by  which, 
at  a  word,  they  may  cause  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  your  subjects, 
you  ought  to  keep  the  strictest  and  most  jealous  watch  over  its  exercise. 
That  such  power  was  exercised  in  the  case  before  us,  cannot  be  denied,  and 
all  I  ask  is,  that  you  should  lay  before  us  the  whole  of  the  documents  con- 
nected with  that  transaction,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  the  anthoritv 
exercised  in  the  Company's  name  was,  or  was  not,  abused,  or  whether  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  the  troops  would  not  have  rendered  such  a  course  wholly 
unnecessary.  I  ask,  if  you  once  establish  the  precedent  that  thousands 
of  your  subjects  may  be  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  a  single  individual,  and 
that  all  inquiry  shall  afterwards  be  prevented,  what  security  have  those 
suljects,  or  what  security  can  you  have,  for  the  pernumance  of  your  power 
in  India?  I  do  not  aslc  for  those  papers  in  order  to  find  matter  of  crimination 
against  any  individual,  but  I  wish  to  have  it  known,  that  the  great  power 
exercised  in  India  in  the  Company*s  name,  has  not  been  abused,  or  that  if  it 
has,  we  shall  not  pass  it  over  with  impunity.  I  should  wish  to  ask  the  hon. 
Director  who  says  that  justice  has  been  already  done,  where  he  found  that 
information  ?  If  in  the  pfu>ers  for  which  I  seek,  then,  I  say,  let  them  be  laid 
before  the  Proprietors.  The  reason  why  I  move  for  those  papers  is,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  justice  had  been  impartially  dealt  to  all  parties. 
A  gallant  officer  (Col.  Baillie)  informed  the  Court  that  there  must  be  an  end 
to  all  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  justice  had  been  already  done,  and  the  matter  set 
at  rest. 

Col,  Baillib.— I  beg  pardon  for  thus  interrupting  the  hon.  Proprietor,  but 
I  do  so  because  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  made  the  assertion  that  justice  had  been 
done,  from  ray  conviction  that  it  was  proved  by  the  obedience  and  attachment 
of  the  troops  to  the  Company.  I  think  it  no  unfair  assumption  to  take  their 
discipline  and  obedience  as  so  many  proofii  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  done ;  («7)  that  being  the  case,  I  think  no  further  hivestigation 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hume.— The  gallant  officer  might  give  this  explanation  when  I  con- 
cluded, without  thus  interrupting  me.  One  of  his  first  remarks  was,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  mrther  inquiry,  because,  as  he  said,  justice  had 
been  already  done.  Now,  I  must  say,  that^this  was  begging  the  whole  ques- 
tion. But  let  me  take  the  gallant  officer  upon  his  own  showing :  I  will  admit 
for  the  moment,  that  the  troops  were  as  obedient  as  he  had  stated,  still  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  tneir  opinion  that  justice  had  been  done  in  the 
affair  of  Barrackpore.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen,  and  the  papers  only  can 
show  it,  that  the  severity  used  on  that  occasion  was  necessary.  We  ought 
to  be  informed  of  the  causes  of  the  mutiny,  of  the  nature  of  the  grievances 
complabied  of,  and  whether  they  had  been  removed.  But  without  giving  any 
Information  of  this  kind,  the  hon  Chairman  and  the  gallant  Officer  are 
anxious  to  bury  the  whole  hi  oblivion.  I  really  am  astonished  how  any 
'  body  of  men  can  concur  in  such  a  wish,  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 


(97)  By  this  rule,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  impressed  sailors  of  the 
English  navy,  and  the  purchased  slaves  of  the  West  Indies — to  go  no  ftirther 
for  examples— are  among  the  mosl  Moi^fied  people  on  earth ;  for  where  is  dis- 
cipline so  perfect  as  among  the  one  7  or  where  obedience  so  complete  as  among 
the  other?  It  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Directors  cannot  put  up 
some  one  of  their  body  from  beUnd  the  bar,  who,  in  the  little  he  has  to  say, 
might  contrive,  even  if  he  were  not  profound,  at  least  to  steer  dear  of  absurdity. 
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The  Cbaibman.— In  ostng  the  woidobUTloB,  I  eftty  repeitod  •  wtih  wfaM 
was  express^  by  the  hon.  Menber  hlmseir. 

Mr.  Huiu.^-*It  b  tnie,  that  I  did  express  a  wish  that  the  matter  should  be 
forgotten,  or,  if  yon  will  so  have  it,  bnriedin  obliTion  in  India.  But  did  I  say 
tliat  it  should  be  passed  oTer  in  this  country?  While  I  hoped  it  wonld  be 
forgotten  there,  i  said  that  lustice,  that  an  anxiety  to  prerent  a  recurrence 
of  similar  events,  required  that  the  Court  should  haye  the  whole  case  before 
them.  My  hon.  Friend,  Sir  C.  Forbes,  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably,  that  I 
do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  Court  much  longer ;  but,  before  I  coodude 
I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  you,  if  you  refuse  this  inquiry,  what  security  haye 
you  that  the  people  will  hereafter  confide  in  your  protection?  Hitherto, 
ft  has  been  the  impression  of  the  people  of  that  country,  that  whatever  may 
be  ^  conduct  of  your  officers,  however  oppressive  may  be  their  acts, 
and  however  little  they  might  hope  for  redress,  they  would  at  least  be  sure 
to  find  it  on  appeal  to  you.  (SS)  If  you  wish  to  continue  this  feeling,  if  you 
wish  to  be  in  reality  the  protectors  of  your  Indian  subjects,  I  say  let  your 
rincerity  be  made  apparent  by  the  production  of  the  papers  now  sought  for. 
If  yotfrefuse  this,  it  will  be  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  you  are  afraid 
of  their  publication.  If  you  do  refose  them,  I  mnst  not  be  blamed  if,  at  the 
next  Court,  I  shall  state  the  whole  of  the  information  wliich  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  upon  this  subject.  The  hon.  Chairman  has  told  us,  that  we  ought 
not  to  attend  to  private  communications.  I  agree  that  official  documents  are 
much  to  be  preferred,  if  we  could  get  them.  (29)  But,  as  I  suppose  they  will  be 
refused  here,  I  must  make  use  of  that  information  which  is  within  my  reach. 
I  must  again  repeat,  that  if  you  refuse  those  papers,  it  will  be  believed  thtt 
yonare  afraid  of  their  publication,  it  will  be  thouf^t  that  you  wish  to  protect 
certain  individuals  from  the  conseauences  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  four  or  five  hundred  of  your  subjects,  by  withholding  the  documents  upon 
which  alone  a  correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their  guilt  or  innocence. 

The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put,  when — 

Mr.  Hum*  said,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  put  the  resolutions  in 
that  paper  separately,  because  I  fSDel  that  there  may  be  many  Proprietors  who 
would  be  inclined  to  support  a  motion  for  the  production  of  some  part  of  the 
documents,  while  they  may  be  opposed  to  others. 

The  Chairman. — ^I  think  the  whole  forms  one  motion,  and  that  it  must  be 
put  altogether. 


(98)  We  fear  Mr.  Hume  must  labour  under  some  misconception  here :  we 
never  heard  this  impression  from  the  lips,  or  saw  it  from  the  pen,  of  any  Native 
«f  India ;  and  the  best  proof  that  it  is  not  thus  general,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fliel,  that  appeals  from  injured  Natives  to  the  Company  are  most  rare :  and 
tlM>8e  to  the  king  in  Council  almost  equally  sd ;  while  the  thousands  of 
l^juriea  received,  and  pined  over  in  hopeless  silence  every  year,  without  any 
appeal  whatever,  is  known  to  all  who  have  ever  lived  In  the  country. 

(29)  Neither  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  in  this.  Official  documents  are 
drawn  up,  in  nine  easee  out  often  in  India,  by  parties  engaged  in  the  transac- 
tions they  describe,  with  no  obeoks  upon  their  veracity,  and  the  strongest 
possible  interest  in  concealment  and  iklsification.  Private'  eommunicatione 
cannot  be  worse,  but,  fnm  the  non-existence  of  the  same  biassing  interests, 
may  be  better.  The  public  press,  however,  is  best  of  all ;  for  there,  all  evi- 
dence may  be  confronted,  sifted,  serutlniced,  and  the  wheat  preserved  when 
the  chaff  is  winnowed  away.  This  the  Directors  know  too  well,  and,  there- 
fore, they  reject  it :  while,  as  they  dedare  private  coramunieatioas  to  be  un- 
worthy of  credit,  and  withhold  all  public  documents,  they  ave  pretty  seeupe  0f 
their  object,  in  having  no  information  left,  which  they  will  admit  as  worthy 
of  proceeding  upon. 
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Dfk  Giu;0iHiT.p— II  mnr  k^ii.  FriMd  wkkes  lo  1im»  his  lesaltttkiiia  put  te- 
parately,  let  him  na?6  theni  hi  Ihftt  ouuuier,  and  I  -vrill  Meond  oush. 

Mr.  HuifE. — I  think,  that  as  the  resolntions  apply  to  the  production  of 
different  documents,  they  ought  to  be  put  separately.    ' 

The  Chairman. — I  have  read  o?er  the  whole,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  motion.  The  first  part  calls  for  the  production  of  one  document,  and  the 
rest  follows  on,  without  the  heading  of  a  separate  resolution  for  other  papers. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  whole  must  be  put  as  one  motion. 

Colonel  Baillib. — If  those  resolutions  are  to  be  put  separately,  there  mav 
be  a  separate  (tiseasdon  mpoa  each,  aad  thus  we  shall  be  unneeessarily  detaiaea 
till  a  late  hoar ;  ($0)  the  whole  of  the  papers  in  your  hands  was  prefixed  by 
one  speeeh,  and  Uier«fore  ought  to  be  p«t  all  together  as  one  motion.  (SI) 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — I  do  not  see  why,  if  our  duty  requires  tt,  we  should  not 
remain  here  to  the  latest  hour. 

Mr.  HuMB. — If  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Court  that  the  whole  should  be  put 
together,  I  will  not  press  it  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairmaji  now  put  the  question ;  and,  on  the  show  of  hands,  de- 
clared thai  it  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hume.— I  think  the  ayes  have  it. 

The  Chairmav.*— If  the  hon.  Proprietor  thinks  so,  be  may  divide  the  Court. 

A  division  was  called  for ;  and  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Weeding  were  appointed 
Tellers.    They  declared  the  numbers  to  be. 

For  the  motion 6 

Agahist  it 95 

Alajority 9a 

Captain  Maxpield  gave  notice  that,  at  the  next  Quarterly  Court,  he  would 
move  for  the  production  of  certain  papers,  showing  the  manner  in  wliich 
business  was  conducted  at  some  of  the  Boards  in  India. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Court  do  now  adjourn, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  abstained  a  few  moments  badk  from  objeeting 
to  tlie  votes  of  tlie  Directors  on  the  motion  at  that  time  before  them  ;  but  he 
ttiought  that  they  ought  not  to  have  voted  on  that  motion,  as  they  themselves 
were  in  some  respect  to  blame  for  not  having  continued  the  allowances,  for  the 
want  of  which  it  was  said  that  the  mutiny  had  arisen.  (92)    However,  without 


(SO)  Why  so  7  they  might  adjourn  to  another  day :  but  Colonel  Baillie  has 
no  doubt  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  four  and  five  in  the  morning  to  be  • 
in  at  a  division.  To  be  sure,  Bellamy's  is  above  that  comfortable  Abating 
room,  and  there  are  also  galleries  for  occasional  repose,  which  makes  a  great 
difference. 

(81)  We  do  not  know  whether  the  '  crown  and  collar  of  gold,*  that  should 
mvk  the  *  second  Daniel,*  ought  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Weeding  or  Colonel 
Baillie.  It  would  be  a  knotty  point  to  settle  the  preference  of  their  claims. 
This  '  one  speech,  one  motion,*  has  the  charm  of  entire  novelty,  which  is  a 
rare  quality  now-a-days  ;  it  might  be  extended  to  *  no  speech,  no  motion  ;* 
in  cases  where  Directors  sometimes  get  up  to  propose  the  adjournment  of 
the  Court,  its  thanks,  and  many  other  things,  without  condescending  to  offer  a 
word  of  prefiu^  or  preliminary. 

(19)  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  here  intimated,  the  devotion  of  the  sepoys 
oMy  grew  cold  because  of  scanty  allowances,  this  being  the  mainspring  of  many 
other  sorts  of  devotion  also ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  the  greater  the  blame 
of  .those  who,  for  so  trifling  a  consideration,  could  maintain  that  devotion  to 
any  degree  of  the  moral  thermometer  they  chose.    As  to  the  Directors  ab^ 
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dwelliBg"  on  that  point,  he  now  gate  notlee,  thai  at  tbe-nezt  Qvartorly  Court, 
he  would  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore ;  and 
on  that  occasion  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  Court  all  the  infor- 
mation which  had  reached  him  upon  that  subject. 
The  Court  then  adjourned. 


OIVlIi  AND  MIIiITARY  APPOINTMBMTS,  PROMOTIONS, 
AND  CHANOE8,  IN   INDIA. 

Having  constantly  desired  to  have  this  department  of  infonnation  laid  before 
the  readers  of  the  *  Oriental  Herald,*  in  the  most  condensed  and  clear!  v-ar- 
ranged  form  in  which  it  could  be  presented,  we  have,  after  some  experieoce 
and  much  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  alphabetical  succes- 
sion of  names  will  effect  this  more  completely  than  any  other  mode.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  one  which,  without  reading  the  whole  matter  through,  will  give 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  civil  and  military  officers,  at  a  glance,  immeiOate 
information  as  to  whether  any  appointment,  change,  or  promotion,  has  hap- 
pened to  the  particnlar  individual  respecting  whose  fate  or  prospects  they  may 
be  most  deeplv  interested.  Bv  this  arrangement,  any  name  mav  be  found  in 
an  instant,  and  the  event  attached  to  it  will  be  found  described  in  the  fewest 
words,— including,  however,  all  that  is  essential,  and  avoiding  the  endless  re- 
petitions which  every  other  classification  involves.  It  embraces,  indeed,  all 
the  advantages  which  the  index  of  a  book  has  over  a  table  of  contents.  The 
latter  must  generally  be  read  entirely  through,  before  the  desired  incident  can 
be  found ;  in  the  former,  all  that  is  required  to  be  sought  is  the  name,  or  word, 
vlescriptive  of  the  incident,  which  the  alphabetical  division  enables  the  reader 
to  find  in  a  moment  of  time. 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  the  several  Presidencies  at  full 
length,  we  have  placed,  in  ordeir  to  distinguish  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Company  *s  service,  a  B  to  indicate  that  the  change  or  appointment  took  place 
under  the  Government  of  Bombay,  an  M  to  show  that  it  occurred  under  that 
of  Madras,  and  a  C  to  distinguish  it  as  happening  under  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, the  Government  of  which  is  at  Calcutta,  which  distinctions  will  be 
always  affixed,  just  preceding  the  date  of  each  event. 

The  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  India,  will  be  arranged  on  the  same 
alphabetical  plan  ;  but  there  the  names  of  the  several  MUttUna  under  the  re- 
spective Presidencies  will  be  mentioned  whenever  known.  Errors  in  the 
orthography  of  names,  however,  both  of  persons  and  places,  will,  no  doubt, 
occasionally  occur,  being  indeed  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  care  will  be  taken 
to  correct  them  by  reference  whenever  possible. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  this  plan  of  arrangement,  though  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  the  reader,  cannot  ftdl  to  hnpose  considerable  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  compiler  to  whom  its  collection  and  classification  is  intrusted; 
but  in  the  hope  that  the  change  will  be  universally  acceptable  to  those  who 
consult  our  pa^,  we  shall  readily  encounter  the  extra  labour  or  expense  ' 
which  it  may  involve. 

staining  from  voting  on  any  question  in  which  their  own  conduct  is  implicated, 
^the  indecent  eagerness  with  which  five  or  six  of  that  body,  with  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  candidates  for  the  Direction,  attended,  on  a  late 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  himself  a 
member,  to  decide  on  charges  brought  by  a  petitioner  agidnst  their  servants 
and  fikeiiweJve*— ought  to  satisfy  every  one,  that  as  long  as  they  can  be  their 
own  judges  in  their  own  cause,  they  vrill  be  so ;  and  this  alone  is  a  very 
strong  proof  of  the  great  contempt  in  which  they  must  hold  the  opinions  of 
their  countiymen,  everjr  class  of  whom,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
denounce  this  as  a  practice  the  most  hostile  to  justice,  and  one  which  none  but 
tyrants  would  ever  seek  to  introduce  into  a  free  state. 
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Adams,  Brig.  J.  W.,  to  command  Eastern  Frontier — C.  June  10. 

Anderson,  Capt.,  Maj.  of  Brig,  to  com.  Muttra  Agra  Frontier — C.  June  IS. 

Alldio,  J.  J.,  Lieut.-Col.-Coai.  46th  N.  I.,  tran^.  to  Invalid  £it.,  and  app. 

Regulating  Ofllcer  at  Bhaugulpoor  and  Tirhoot — C.  June  16. 
Andre,  R.  C,  Major  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.— C.  June  28. 
Anderson,  P.  C,  Lieut.  6kh  N.  I.,  app.  to  a  corps  of  Pioneers — C.  June  92. 
Andre,  R.  C,  Lleul.-Col.,  to  7lh  N.  I.— C.  July  7. 
Abbott,  P.,  Ensign,  to  Wth  N.  I.,  Dinapoor— C.  July  8. 
Ainslie,  J.,  Ensign,  to  0th  Ext.  N.  I.^  Dinapoor— C.  July  8. 
Ashton,  J.  F.,  to  be  Lieut.  Art.,  from  1st  to  Sd  Batt.— M.  June  19. 
Abdy,  J.  N.,  Capt.  Art ,  from  2d  to  1st  Bjttt.—M.  Aug.  8. 
Anderson,  J.,  Sen.  Capr.  lOlh  N.  I.,  to  be  Major — M.,  June  SO. 
Archer,  D.,  Ass.-Surg.  with  the  Resident  of  Hyderabad— M.  June  80. 
Andrews,  A.,  Lieut.-Col.  45th  N.  L,  furlough  to  Europe — M.  Juno  2. 
Amot,  J.  P.,  Ass.-Surg.,  furlough  to  Europe— B.  July  14. 

Brownlow,  Lieut.  W«,  46th  N.  I ,  Aide-de-camp  to  Gov.-Oen. — C.  June  90. 
Bernard,  R.  N.,  Ass.-Surg.  Civil  Station  of  Benares — C.  June  16. 
Burnet,  Brig.,  to  the  comnuind  of  Agra  Div.  from  July  1. — C.  June  12. 
Brown,  J.,  Ass.-Surg.  to  aflford  med.  aid  to  troops  atLohagang — C.  June  18. 
Bamfield,  Lieut.  50th  N.  I.,  Ac^.  to  Mhairwarrah  Local  Batt. — C.  June  18. 
Bowran,  — ,  Ass.-Surg.  to  2d  Europ.  Regt.  at  Cheduba— C.  June  28. 
Bennett,  T.,  Ensign,  to  do  duty  with  57th  N.  I.  at  Dinapoor — C.  June  80. 
Brown,  C,  Ensign,  to  53d  N.  I.  at  Bareilly— C.  June  30. 
Barlser,  A.,  Ensign,  from  25th  N.  I.  to  2d  Europ.  Regt. — M.  June  28. 
Bond,  F.,  Ass.-Surg.,  from  84tb,  or  Cbicacole  L.  L,  to  1st  Europ.  Regt. 

— M.  July  29. 
Bond,  F.,  Capt.  Art.,  from  8d  to  1st  Batt.— M.  Aug.  8. 
Blundell,  F.,  Capt.  Art.,  from  2d  to  8d  Batt.— M.  Aug.  8. 
Beauchamp,  M.,  Lieut.  2d  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe — Af.  June  18. 
Browne,  — ,  Superin.-snrg.,  re-appointed  to  Sirhind  Frontier  Division  of  the 

Army— C.  July  8. 
Burl  ton,  P.  B.,  1st  Lieut.  Art.,  from  8d  Comp.  4th  Batt.,  to  4th  Corap.  6th 

Batt.— C.  July  7. 
Beaumont,  E.  C.  F.,  Ensign,  to  4th  Ext.  N.  L,  Mirzapoor — C.  July  8. 
Borraidaile,  G.,  Ensign,  to  46th  N.  L,  Dinapoor— C.  July  8. 
Buttenshall,  W.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— C.  July  21. 
Bonham,  Q.  W.,  Lieut.  25th  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe — C.  June  16. 
Brown,  J.,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  afford  med.  aid  to  Resid.  at  Travancore — M.  June  0 
Balmaln,  A.,  Lieut.-Col.,  posted  to  Ist  N.  I. — ^M.  June  2. 
Bradford,  W.  J.,  Capt.  85th  N.  I.,  Aide-de-camp  to  Com.-in-Chief— M.  June90. 
Barker,  A.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign— M.  June  20. 
Bower,  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign— M.  June  20. 
Bond,  E.,  Capt.,  Art.,  from  2d  to  8d  Batt.— M.  June  22. 
Birch,  D.  B.,  As8.-Surg.,  to  join  8d,  or  Palamcottah  L.  L— M.  June  29. 
Birlev,  D.,  Ensign,  to  10th  N.  I.— M.  June  2!^. 
Buckley,  W.,  Ensign,  to  J8th  N.  L- M.  June  22. 
Butler,  C.  A.,  Ensign,  to  18th  N.  I.— M.  June  22. 
Bond,  F.,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  Zillah  Chicacole — M.  June  27. 
Babington,  W.  K.,  Ensign,  from  89th  to  17th  N.  L— M.  July  4. 

Chester,  lieut.  C,  98d  N.  I.,  Ass.  to  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Ava— C.  July  7. 

Crawford,  W.,  Ass.  to  Magist.  and  Coll.  of  Saharunpore — C.  July  6. 

Colvin,  Capt.,  Eng.  Superint.  of  Canals  in  Delhi — C.  June  16. 

Christie,  Lieut.  J.,  8d  L.  C,  to  be  A4j.— C.  June  10. 

Gartwright,  E.,  Lieut.-Col.  N.  L,  to  be  Liettt.-Col.-Com.,  June  98,  and  app. 

to  Ist  Europ.  Regt.— C.  July  7. 
Costley,  W.  R.  C,  Capt.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Majoi^C.  June  98. 
Carr,  — ,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  H.  M.  47th  Foot— C.  July  6. 
Cfommelin,  J.  D.,  Lieut,  Art.,  from  9d  Comp.  9d  Batt.  to  1st  Comp.  9d  Batt., 

— C.  July  7. 
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Campbell,  A.^^  Lieut.,  Art.,  from  3d  Comp.  9d  Batt.  to  IM  Comp.  5kl  Bttt. 

— C.  July  7. 
GroztoD,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.-Coin.,  from  S4th  to  3d  N.  K--C.  July  7. 
Cuauingham,  J.,  Miy.-Gen.,  from  1st  Europ.  Regt.  to  48th  N.  I.^O.  July  7. 
Cooper,  J.,  Ensign,  to  40th  N.  I.,  Benares~-C.  July  8. 
Cecil,  G.,  Ensign,  to  46th  N.  I.,  Dlnapoor^C.  July  8. 
Clark,  C,  Ensign,  to  6th  Ext.  N.  I.,  Dinapoor— C.  July  8. 
Cookney,  F.,  Ensign,  posted  as  Janior  Ensign  to  96th  N.  I.  at  Canonpoor, 

— C.  July  14. 
Conyngham,  R.  8.  T.,  Ensign  S5th  N.  I.,  permitted  to  resign  the  H.  C.'s 

Service--C.  July  96. 
Cooke,  O.  M.,  Capt.,  and  Major  of  Brigade  at  Baharpoor,  furlough  to  Singa- 

poor — C.  July  96. 
Conolly,  H.  N.,  Ass.  to  Collect,  and  Magist.  of  Bellary— M.  July  90. 
Cotton,  H.  C,  CapU,  Eng.,  to  act  as  Superint.  Eng.  in  Malabar  and  Canara, 

and  Civ.  Eng.  in  West  Div.— M.  June  9. 
Cotton,  A.  P.,  Lieut.,  Eng.,  to  act  as  Ci?.  Eng.  in  Centre  Div. — ^M.  June  9. 
Cherry,  P.  P.,  Cadet,  to  be  Comet— M.  June  90. 
Campbell,  D.  A.,  Lieut.,  Art.,  to  9d  Batt.— M.  June  99. 
CubbcAi,  M.,  Sen.  Maj.  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut..Col.— M.  June  30. 
Coxe,  R.  P.,  Sen.  Ensign  I9th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— M.  July  4. 
Cannan,  J.,  Ensign,  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  June  30. 
Clay,  H.  P.,  Sen.  Ensign  88d  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut.— M.  July  U. 
Claridge,  T.  M.,  Sen.  Ueut.  43d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— M.  July  IS. 
Cooke,  T.  W.,  Ensign,  to  7th  N.  I.— M.  July  96. 
Cleveland,  S.,  Ueut.-Col.,  Art*,  from  4th  to  9d  Batt.— M.  Aug.  3. 
Chambers,  P.,  Lieut.  1st  Europ.  Regt.,  furlough  to  Europe— M.  June  30. 
Cunningham,  D.,  Lieut.  9d  L.  C,  to  be  Capt.  on  new  estab. — ^B.  July  1. 
Cathcart,  C,  Lieut.  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— B.  July  4. 

Davidson,  J.,  Sub.  Sec.  to  Board  of  Ret.  in  West.  Provinces— C.  June  99. 

Dart,  W.,  Joint  Magist.  and  Dep.  Collect,  at  Balasore — C.  Juae  99. 

Dick,  A.,  Judge  and  Magist.  of  Midnapoor— C.  July  6. 

Davies,  J.,  Capt.  3d  Ext.  N.  I.,  Port  A4j.  of  Port  William— C.  June  93. 

Duncan,  — ,  Ass.-Surg.  to  9d  Europ.  Regt.  at  Cbeduba — C   June  93. 

Dunlop,  W.,  Ensign,  to  69d  N.  L,  Benares— C.  July  8. 

Davis,  E.  E.,  Ensign,  to  46th  N.  L,  Dinapoor— C.  July  8. 

Dalrymple,  P-  R.,  Ensign,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  July  91. 

Donaldson,  W.,  Ass.-Surg.  with  7th  N.  I.  at  Berhampoor— C.  July  91. 

Dunbar,  C.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign— C.  July  96. 

Dalmahoy,  J.,  Ass.*  Surg.,  Ass.  Assay  Master — ^M.  June  6. 

Dickenson,  J.,  Capt.,  Art.,  from  1st  Batt.  to  1st  Horse  Brigade— M.  July  8. 

Deacon,  C,  Lieut.-Col.-Com.,  to  have  half  share  of  Off  Reckonings,  from  17th 

April,  1896— M.  June  97. 
Devermeanz,  C,  Sen.  Ass.-Surg.,  to  be  Surgeon,  June  97,  aad  posted  to  50th 

N.L— M.  July  5. 
Dyer,  S.,  to  be  Superintending  Surgeon — ^M.  July  4. 
Dunant,  E.  L.,  Ensign,  to  18th  N.  I.— M.  June  30. 
DardU,  H.  R.,  Ensign,  to  IBth  N.  I.— M.  Jnne  80. 
Dale,  T.,  Sen.  Ensign,  41st  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— M.  July  7. 
Drewry,  — ,  Capt.,  Eng.,  relieved  from  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  C.  E. 

Faher,  at  Jaulnah,  and  to  conduct  the  duties  oa  his  own  responsiUIity. 

Edroonstone,  W.  A.,  Ass.   Pol.  Agent,  and    Superintendent   of  Ajmere 

— C.  July  91. 
Ewing,  Rev.  R.,  District  Chaplain  at  Dum  Dum— C.  July  13. 
Ebhart,  B.  W.,  Lieut.  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Supemum.  Sub.  Ass.  Commis.  Gen. 
.     — C.  July  14. 
Evans,  J.,  Surgeon  to  40th  N.  L— C.  July  90. 
Elder,  J.,  Major  1st  Europ.  Regt.,  furlough  to  Europe— B.  July  14. 
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Wmier,  -^,  See.  to  Board  of  Rot.  in  West.  ProTinoee— C.  June  99. 

Fell,  Capt.,  Brig.  Mijor,  from  Sirhind  to  East.  Frontier— C.  June  19. 

FitsfferaJd,  Capt.,  Rigpootana  Field  Force— G.  June  lH. 

Flower,  C.  J.  ft.,  Ensign,  to  fl7th  N.  I,,  Dinapoor^-C.  Jnne  80. 

Fane,  W.  J.  J.,  to  Ist  L  C,  Benares— C.  July  8. 

Fergasaon,  J,  F.,  Ensign,  to  8d  N.  I.,  Lacknow— C.  July  8, 

Forster,  T.  B.,  Lieut.  8tb  N.  I.,  to  be  Mil.  Sec.  to  Com.-ln-Cluef— M.  June  19. 

Frith,  C.  H.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign— M.  June  90. 

French,  F.  F.,  Comet,  to  8d  L.  C,  Aroot— M.  June  99. 

Fyfe,  W.,  Ensign,  to  96th  N.  I.— M.  June  99. 

Ferrers,  C,  Comet,  8d  L.  C— M.  June  80. 

Fortescue,  W.  N.,  Ensign,  to  lOlh  N.  I.— M.  June  80. 

Guthrie,  H.,  Assist,  Surg  to  Civil  Station  of  Allahabad— C.  June  16. 

Gilmore,  H.  C,  Ensign  fiOth  N.  I  to  be  Ueut.— C.  June  98. 

Goad,  S.  B.  Comet,  Ist  L.  C,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  July  14. 

Gairdner,  W.  W.,  Capt,,  to  be  Sub.-Assist.-Cora.-Gen.— C.  July  14. 

Glass,  E.  B.,  Assist,  to  Collect,  and  Magist.  of  Masulipatani— M.  July  6. 

Gardner,  R.,  Assist,  to  Collect,  and  Magist.  of  Tanjore— M.  July  90. 

Godfrey,  J.  R.,  Capt.  1st  N.  1.  to  be  I)ep.-Assist.-Qttart.'Mast.-Gen.  in  the 

Ceded  Districts— M.  July  4. 
Grant,  S.  A.  Lieut.  16th  N.  I.,  to  be  Ac^utant— M.  July  4. 
Greenwell,  J.  S.,  Ensign,  to  18th  N.  1.— M.  June  80. 
Grantham,  G.,  Senior  Ensign  48d  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.— M.  July  18. 
Glynn,  J.  C,  Ensign,  to  7th  N.  L— M.  July  96. 
Goold,  H.,  Ueut.  88th  E.  I.,  (brlough  to  Europe— M.  June  98'. 
Gray,  W.,  Lieut.  94th  N.  I.,  fturlough  to  Europe— M.  July  11. 
Graham,  G.,  Capt.  H.  M,  9d  or  Queen's  R.  Regt.  to  be  Aid-de-camp  to  the 

Governor — B.  July  6. 

Hamilton,  J.,  Comet,  to  0th  L.  C,  Cawnpooi^— C.  July  8. 

Hume,  K.,  Ensign,  to  16th  N.  L,  Barrackpoor — C.  July  8. 

Hardie,  J.,  Assist.-Surg.  medical  charge  of  Oudipoor  Residency— C.  July  91. 

Hope,  W.,  Lieut.  67th  N.  L,  furlough  to  Burop^C.  July  14. 

Harkness,  H.,  Capt.  95th  N.  L,  Sec.  to  Com.  of  Public  Instruction — ^M.  June  1. 

Home,  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  Head  Assist,  to  Accountant-Gen. — ^M.  June  99. 

Howard,  S.,  Surg,  to  be  Sd  Memb.  of  Medical  Board— M.  June  20. 

Harriott,  H.  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign— M.  June  90. 

Hopkinson,  C,  Iieut.-col.  9d  Batt.  Art.,  to  command  Art.  with  Hyderabad 

Subsid.  Force — ^M.  June  99. 
Home,  A.  R.,  Senior  Ensign  I7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  M.  June  97. 
Highmoor,R.  L,  Capt.  6th  L.C.,  to  be  Deputy  Judge- Adv.-Gen.—M.  July  7. 
Hughes,  J.  E.,  Ensign,  to  7th  N.  I.— M.  July  26. 
HuR,  T.  H.,  Ensign,  16th  N.  L— M.  July  96. 
Hamilton,  F.,  Ensign,  to  88d  N.  I.— M.  July  96. 
Hopkinson,  C,  Lient.-Col.  Artil.,  from  9d  to  4th  Batt.— M.  Aug.  8. 
Hockley,  T.  H.  J.,  Capt.,  Art.,  from  4th  to  9d  batt.— M.  Aug.  8. 
Hamond,  G.,  Lieut.  60th  N.  L,  furiough  to'Europe— M.  July  7. 
Holland,  E.  W.,  Lieut.  9th  N  L,  ftirioughto  Europe-^M.  July  14. 
Hoffman  F.  W.,  Ueut.  10th  N.  L,  furiough  to  Europe— M.  July  96. 
Hughes,  R.  M.,  Lieut.,  I2th  N.  I.,  Int.  and  Qttart.-Mast.  to  be  Adj.— B.  July  6. 

Ironside,  E.,  Ens.,  to  69d  N.  I.,  Benares— C.  July  8. 

Jeffireys,  J.,  Assist.-Surgeon,  to  have  medical  Charge  of  Civil  Station  of 

Furrackabad — C.  June  98. 
Jones,  J.,  Lieut.,  46th  N.  f .,  to  be  Capt.— C.  Jnue  80. 
Jones,  R.  E.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.— C.  July  96. 
Jones,  G.,  Capt.  89d  N.  I.,  to  resume  app;  as  Maj.   of  Brig.  jK  Northam 

Div.  at  Army— M.  June  90. 

§  B  9 
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Jameson,  C,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Nisam — M.  Jane  fT. 
Johnstone,  A.  B.,  Ens.,  to  16th  N.  I.-— M.  June  90. 

Johnson,  A.,  Lieut.,  18th  N.  I.,  and  2d  Assist,  to  Aud.-Gen.  to  be  See.  to 
JUil.  Fundr-B.  Jnlj  18. 

Knox,  Brig.-Gen.,  to  com.  Div.  of  Army,  on  tlie  Sirhind  frontier — C.  June  19. 

Keily,  W.  B.,  Comet,  to  1st  L.  Cav.,  Benares--C.  July  8. 

Kitson,  J.,  Gapt.  28d  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist.- Adj. -Gten.  to  Lt.  Field  Div.  of  Hy- 
deral)ad  Subsid.  Force — ^M.  June  90. 

Keighly,  H.  P.,  Capt.  9d  L.  Gay.  to  be  Judge- Adv. -Gen.  of  the  Army— 
M.  July  4. 

Kennedy,  H.  A.,  Ens.  to  9d  or  Palamcottach,  Lt.  Infantry — M.  Jnne  SO. 

Kitchen,  J.,  Gapt.  Art.  from  4th  to  9d  batt.,  and  to  command  Art.  with  Hydera- 
bad Subsid.  Force-— M.  Aug.  9. 

Keene,  F.  B.  B.,  Lieut.  8th  N.  I.,  fiirlough  to  Europe— B.  July  8. 

Lind,  A.  F.  ,Gollectorof  Futtebpore— G.  June  29. 

Lumley,  J.  R»,  Lieut.-Gol.-Gom.  to  be  designated  Brigadier,  while  com- 
manding Meywar  Field  Force — G.  June  9. 
Leadbeater,  Gapt.  29d  N.  I.,  second  in  com.  of  Sirmoor  batt. — C.  June  9. 
Lamb,  W.  Ensign,  to  61st  N.  I.,  at  Jubbulpoor— G  .June  SO. 
Lefevre,  J.  H.,  Ens.  to  26th  N.  I.,  at  Gawnpore— G.  June  99. 
Lamie,  J.  H.,  Assist.-Surg.  to  Blair*s  Local  Horse--G.  July  8. 
Logie,  W.,  Lieut.-Gol.-Gom..  from  Sd  to  94th  N.  I.— G.  July  7. 
Lloyd,  H.  H.  Ensign,  to  49th  N.  I.,  Benares— G.  July  8. 
Lawrence,  M.  J.,  ^isign,  to  46th  N.  I.,  Dinapore — G.  July  8. 
Lock,  J.,  Ensign  to  6th  Ext.  N.  I.,  Dinapooi^-G.  July  8. 
Limond,  R.,  to  be  Superintend. -Surg. — C.  July  27. 
Langstaff,  2'.,  to  be  Superintend.-Surg. — C.  July  17: 
Lawrence,  H.  M.,  Lieut.  Art.,  furlough  to  Europe — G.  July  21. 
Lambert,  R.,  Lieut.,  posted  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  June  24. 

Moore,  M.,  GoU.  of  Land  Revenue  and  Gustoms  at  Furruckabad — G.  June  29. 
Maxwell,  R.  W.,  Goll.  of  Jessore,  Dep.  Salt  Agent,  and  Superintendantof  S.  E. 

Ghokies — G.  June  29. 
Middleton,  G.  J.,  Judge  and  Magist.  of  Furruckabad — G.  July  6. 
M'Gaveston,  Assist.-Surg.,  Givil  Station  of  Meerut — G.June  6. 
Macgeorge,  W.,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— G.  June  29. 
Bfidford,  W.  W.  W.,  Ens.,  4eth  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— G.  June  90. 
Mercer,  H.  S.,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  be  Surgeon — G.  June  SO. 
Maodonald,  J.  H.,  1st  Lieut.  Artil.,  from  5th  comp.  6th  batt  to  Sd  comp.  4th 

batt.— G.  July  7. 
Methven,  A.,  Ens.,  to  41st.  N.  I.,  Muttra— G.  July  8. 
Mitchell,  W.,  Ens.,  to  49d  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore— G.  July  a 
Maedongall,  A.,  Ens.,  to  42d  N.  I.,  at  Gawnpore — G.  July  8. 
Martin,  T.  D.,  Ens.,  to  4th  Ext.  N.  I.,  at  Mirzapore— G.  July  8. 
Blayhen,  W„  Ens.,  to  49th  N. !.,  Benares— G.  July  8. 
M'Mahon,  T.,  Gadet,  to  be  Ens.— G.  July  26. 
Marriott,  E.,  Gadet,  to  be  Ens.— G.  July  26. 

Middleton,  J.  H.,  1st  Lieut.  Art.,  furlough  to  Europe— G.  July  26.        ^ 
Macartney,  J.  A.,  Gadet,  to  be  Ens. — M.  June  20. 

Bfazwell,  W.  G.,  Asslst.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  at  Fort  St.  George— M.  June  20. 
Mack^izie,  D.  H.,  Gapt.,  Art.,  from  1st  to  2d  batt.— M.  June  22. 
Bfarshall,  H.  O.,  Ens.,  to  26th  N.  I.— M.  June  22. 
Mackworth,  A.,  lieut.,  H.  M.*8  48th  regt.,  Aid-de- Gamp  to  Gom.-in-Ghief 

— M.  June  27. 
Macdonald,  J.  M.,  Comet,  to  SdX.  Gay.— M.  June  SO. 
Madden,  J.  M.,  Ens.,  to  lOtb  N.  I.— M.  June  90. 
Bfilaes,  G.  H.,  Ueut.,  81st  or  Trichinopoly  Lt.  Inf.,  to  2d  batt.  Pioneers. 

— M.  July  6. 
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Mark,  J.,  AssUt.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  at  Fort  St.  George — ^M.  July  7. 
Martyr,  J.,  Ens.,  to  7th N.  I.— M.  July  96. 
M'Gowan,  T.,  Ens.,  16th  N.  I.— M.  July  26. 
Millar,  J.,  Ens.,  from  27th  to4SdN.  I.— M.  Aug.  1. 
M'Nair,  J.  C,  Lieut.  Art.,  from  1st  to  2d  batt.— -M.  Aug.  S. 
Mitchell,  H.  S.,  Eds.,  22d  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe— IVf.  June  SO. 
Marsh,  E.,  Ens.,  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  July  4,  and  appointed  Assist.-Surg. 
of  Bjzars  to  Poonah  Di¥.  of  the  Army — B.  July  20. 

Newnham,  IL,  Second  Member  of  Board  of  Re?enue  in  Western  Provinces 
— C.  June  29. 

Nesbit,  M.,  Ass.-Surg.  to  Civil  Station  at  Slial^jehanpoor — C.  June  10. 

Nicolls,  Maj.'Gen.,  to  be  relieved  from  com.  of  Agra  Division  on  the  1st  of 
July— C.  June  12. 

Nevrton,  H.  A.,  Capt.  66th  N.  L,  to  do  duty  with  Kemaoon  Local  Batt. — 
C.  June  30. 

Neave,  W.  A.,  Head  Ass.  to  Principal  Coll.  and  Magist.  in  the  N.  Dlv.  of 
Arcot — ^M.  June  29. 

Norman,  6.,  Capt.  9th  N.  L,  to  resume  app.  of  Persian  Interpreter  to  Hy- 
derabad Sabsid.  Force— M.  June  13. 

Newman,  H.,  1st  Lieut.  Art.,  from  3d  to  1st  Batt.— M.June  19. 

Nixon,  J.  W.,  Ensign,  to  10th  N.  I.— M.June  22. 

Nepean,  W.  C,  Lieut.  7th  N.  L,  to  resume  duties  of  Cantonment  A4j.  at 
Wallajahabad— M.June  30. 

Nelson,  R.,  Surg.,  from  15th  to  2d  N.  L— M.  July  26. 

Nixon,  J.  W.,  Ensign,  from  10th  to  27th  N.  L— M.  July  31. 

Ogilvy,  — ,  Surg.,  to  be  Member  of  Medical  Board — C.  July  27. 

Oliphant,  G.,  Capt.  22d  N.  I.,  furlough  to  New  South  Wales— C.  June  15. 

Ogilvie,  G.,  Sen.  Capt.  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  M^jor— M.  June  27. 

Ottley,  C.  G.,  Lieut.  30th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  to  2d  Ext.  N.  I.— M.  July  7. 

Owen,  T.,  Surg.,  from  2d  to  15th  N.  I.— M.  July  26. 

Ottley,  W.  G.,  Cornet,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  July  1. 

Patterson,  C,  Sup.  of  Salt  Golahs  at  Sulkeah— C.  June  29. 
Palmer,  S.  G.,  2d  Ass.  to  Board  of  Customs,  Salt,  and  Opium — C.  June  9^. 
Patton,  J.  H..  Ass.  to  Salt  Agent  in  S.  Div.  of  Cuttack— C.  June  29. 
Pearson,  T.  H.,  Comet,  H.  M.*s  llth  Drag.,  to  be  extra  Aide-de-camp  on  the 

Gov.  Gen.*s  Staff— C.  June  23. 
Pattle,  W.,  Capt.  1st  L.  C,  to  be  Majo^-C.  July  14. 
Pester,  J.,  Ueut.-Col.,  from  48th  N.  L  to  1st  Europ.  Regt.— C.  July  7. 
Peach,  C,  Licut.-Col.,  from  7th  N.  I.  to  5th  Ext.  Regt.— C.  July  7. 
Peyton,  W.,  Surg.,   First  {Member  of  Medical  Board,  permitted  to  resign 

H.  C.'s  Service— M.  June  16. 
Pritchard,  W.,  Surg.,  to  be  Second  Member  of  Medical  Board — M.  June  20. 
Pashe,  T.  T.,  Capt.  Art.,  from  1st  to  4th  Batt.  of  Art.— M.  Aug.  3. 
Penny,  P.,  Ensini,  to  10th  N.  I.— M.  June  22. 
Pigott,  W.  H.,  Ensign,  to  10th  N.  I.— M.  June  30. 
Pegson,  B.,  Ensign,  to  18th  N.  L— M.  June  30. 
Pritchard,  H.,  Ensign,  to  16th  N.  L— M.  June  30. 
Pollock,  M.  B.,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  at  Poonamallee— M.  Jnly  7. 
Purton,  — ,  Capt.  Eng.,  relieved'  ft'om  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  W.  G. 

Nugent,  in  Mysore— M.  July  14. 
Pftget,  J.  £.,  Sen.  Lieut.  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  be  Capt.— M.  July  14. 
Poole,  W.,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  3d  Batt.  Art.— M.  July  18. 
Place,  T.  L.,  Ensign,  16th  N.  L— M.  July  26. 
Vringle,  A.  W.,  Capt.,  Dep.-Qr.-Mast.-Oen.  at  Poonah,  to  be  Ass.  Sec.  to 

Mil.  Board— B.  July  12. 

Richardson,  T.,  Dep.  Salt  Agent,  and  Coll.  of  Land  Rev.  and  Castonu, 
Cbittagong-^.  June  8. 
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Rankine,  R.,  Ass.-Surg.,  Gitil  Station  of  Sanin — C.  June  16. 

Ronald,  J.,  Ass.-Snrg.,  attached  to  Board  of  Rer.  in  Central  ProTinces — 

C.  June  16. 
Rind,  J.  N.,  Surg.,  transferred  to  Invalid  Est. — C.  June  28. 
Ryley,  J.  S.  G.,  Comet,  to  1st  L.  C.  at  Benares—C.  July  «. 
Rice,  J.  G.  A.,  Ensign,  to  4th  Ext.  N.  I.  at  Mirzapoor— C.  July  8. 
Reynolds,  H.  C,  Ensign,  to  4th  Ext.  N.  I.,  Mirzapoor— C.  July  8. 
Raleigh,  E.  W.  W.,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  accomp.  <Jov.-(Jen.  to  Upper  Provinoes 

— C.  July  21. 
Robertson,  J.,  Lieut.  2d  Ext.  N.  1.,  furlough  to  Europe — C.  July  21. 
Robb,  S.  C,  Lieut.  22d  N.  I.,  Airlough  to  New  South  Wales— C.  June  16. 
Robley,  J.  H.,  Ensign,  to  16th  N.  I.— M.  June  22. 
Ryves,  T.  J.,  Ensign,  to  18th  N.  I.— M.  June  22. 
Rippon,  D.  F.,  Lieut.  8lh  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.— M.June  30. 
Reynolds,  P.  A.,  Lieut.  38th  N.  I.,  with  Resident  of  Hyderabad— M.  July  7. 
Rose,  A.  R.,  Ensign,  to  7th  N.  I.— M.  July  26. 
Rowley,  W.  H.,  Capt.  lOth  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe— M.  July  7. 
Raid,  F.  A.,  Lieut.  6th  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe— M.  July  28. 

Scott,  D.,  jun.,  Collect,  of  Burdwan.    C.  June  29. 
Stonehouse,  Sir  J.  B.,  Bart.,  Collect,  of  Rajeshye.    C.  June  29. 
Shuldham,  Maj.-Gen.,  to  command  Cawnpore  Div.  of  the  Army.  C.  June  12. 
Shuldham,  Capt.-Dep.-Ass.-Adj.-Gen.  from  the  Blastem  to  the  Sirhlnd  DW. 

of  the  Army.    C.  June  12. 
Showers,  S.  G.  D.,  Ensign  4th  Ext.  N.  L  to  |>e  Lieut.    C.  July  27. 
Stokes,  C.  W.,  Ensign,  to  57th  N.  I.,  at  Dinapore.    C.  June  80. 
Shubrick,  T.  M^.-Cav.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.    C.  July  14. 
Sturrock,  H.,  2d  Lieut.  Art.,  from   15th  comp.  6th  batt.,  to  Ist  comp.  2d 

batt.    C.  July  7. 
Simons,  E.,  Lieut.-Col.,  from  5th  Ext.,  to  48th  N.  L    C.  July  7. 
Say,  H.  H.,  Ensign,  to  57th  N.  I.,  at  Dinapoor.    C.  July  8. 
Smith,  E.  F.,  Ensign,  to  28th  N.  I.    C.  July  8. 
Scott,  A.C.,  Lieut.,  2d  Ext.  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe.    C.  July  14. 
Smith,  G.  A.,  Head- Ass.  to  Col.  and  Maj.  of  Rajahmundry.    M.  July  6. 
Stewart,  F.  P.,  Lieut.-Col.,  46th  N.  I.,  to  Paymaster  of  Stipends,  at  vellore. 

M.  June  2. 
Stirling,  C,  Surgeon,  to  be  1st  Mem.  of  Medical  Board.    M.  June  2. 
Simpson,  W.  H.,  Sen.  Ensign  86th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.    M.  June  20. 
Set  on,  R.  S.,  Capt.  Art.  from  1st  to  2d  Horse  Brigade.    M.  June  22. 
Simpson,  G.  W.  Y.,  Lieut.  Art.  to  2d  batt.    M.  June  22. 
Stewart,  F.,  Sen.  Lieut.-Col.  82d  N.  L  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  Com.    M.  June  27. 
Stewart,  G.  M.,  Sen.  Major,  from  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  of  S2d,  N.  L 

M.  June  27. 
Scott,  R.,  Col.,  to  have  half-share  of  Off-reckonings  from  the  Gen.  Treasury 

from  April  17,  1826.    M.  June  27. 
Spence,  N.,  Ensign,  to  10th  N.  I.     M.  June  80. 
Sharp,  W.,  Lieut.  8th  L.  C.  transferred  to  Invalid  Estab.    M.  July  21. 
Story,  G.,  Capt.  87th  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe.    M.  June  80. 
Stephenson,  M.,  Lieut.  86th  N.  L,  furlough  to  Europe.    M.  July  7. 

Taylor,  W.,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  have  charge  of  Medical  Depot  fit  Cawnpore. 

C.  June  28. 
Torrens,  R.,  Ass.  to  Collector  and  Salt  Agent,  24  Purguonahs. 
Temple,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  have  medical  charge  of  Salt  Agency  at  Je^sore, 

C.  July  7. 
Twemlow,  G.^  lieut.,  Art.,  from  1st  comp.  2d  batt.  to  Sd  comp.  2d  batt. 

C.  July  7. 
Tweedle,  — ,  Comet,  to  do  duty  with  the  8th  L.  C.  at  Kumanl.    C.  July  6. 
Tolloch,  G.  A.,  Sasign,  to  $8d  N,  I.    M,  June  22. 
Thullier,  J.,  Sen.Ueut.  17th  N.  L,  to  be  Capt.    M.  Jane  27. 
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Tudor,  W.,  6eu.  Ensign  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    M.  June  Sa 
Taylor,  R.,  BnHign,  to  7th  N.  I.    M.  July  26. 
TnUl,  J.,  Ass.-Surg.,  from  2d  to  15th  N.  1.     M.  July  26. 
Tueker,  J.,  Capt.,  1 1th  N.  1.,  furlough  to  Europe.    M.  July  18. 
Trollope,  W.  U.,  Lieut.  4a*\  N.  L,  furlough  to  Europe.    M.  July  21 

Uuderwoud,  W.  £.,  Ass.  to  Collect,  and  Magist.  of  Guatoor,    M.  July  20. 
Underwood,  G.  A.,  Lieut,  of  Eng.,  to  be  1st  Ass.  to  Chief  Eng.,  and  to  act 

as  Civil  Eng.  in  southern  Division.    M.  July  14. 
Underwood,  J.  J.,  Capt.,  to  resume  npp.  as  Superiu.  Eng.  in  South.  Difision. 

M.  July  14.  Fr  F-  5 

Valpy,  W.  F.,  Collect,  of  N.  Div.  of  Buiidelcund.     C.  June  29. 

Voules,  II.,  Cornet,  to  9th  L.  C,  Cawnpore,    C.  July  8. 

Vertue,  D.,  Ass.-Hurg.,  with  Ke:>ident  of  Hyderabad.    M.  June  30. 

Ward,  J.  P.,  Cc  Uect.  of  Baughulpoor.    C.  June  29. 

Walker,  8.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  and  Brev.  Capt.,  to  be  Capl.     C.  June  23. 

Watson,  J.  E.,  Lieut.  59th  N.  1.,  to  be  (apt.     C.  June  23. 

Wilson,  R.  W.,  Lieut.  65lh  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  Brevet    C.  Juno  30. 

Worrall,  H.  L.,  Lieut.  1st  L.  C,  to  be  Capt.    C.  July  14. 

Whelar,  W.  F.,  Lieut.  48lh  N.  L,  furlough  to  Europe.     C.  July  13. 

White,  H.,  Capt.  7lh  N.  I.,  to  resume  his  situation  as  Dep.-Ass.-Quar.-Mast.- 

Geii.  in  Centre  Div.  of  Army.    M.  June  20. 
Wilson,  H.,  Ensign,  to  18lh  N.  I.    M.  June  22. 
Wilkinson,  J.  Y.,  Ensign,  to  10th  N.  I.    M.  June  22. 
Welsh,  J.,  Lieut. -Col.-Cuin.,  to  have  half-share  of  Off-reckoning  from  17th 

April  1836.    M.June  27. 
White,  F.  B.,  Hen.  Lieut.  16th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.    M.  June  30. 
Watkins,  W.,  Lieut.  86th  N.  I.,  to  be  Brevet  Capt.    M.  June  30. 
Walker,  H.,  Sen.  Ensign  14th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    M.  July  4. 
Willim,  H.  J.,  Ensign,  to  l€(^th  N.  I.    M.  June  30. 
Wright,  J.,  Ensign,  16th  N.  I.     M.  June  30. 

Welbank,  R.  T.,  Sen.  Ensign  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  be  IJeu^    M.  July  14. 
Wilkinson,  J.,  Ensigu,  to  16th  N.  I.    M.  July  26. 
Warren,  T.  11.,  Ensign,  to  33d  N.  I.    M.  July  26. 

Yule,  T.  N.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign.     C.  July  26. 

Yarde,  H.  1\,  Sen.  Ensign  28th  N.  L,  to  be  Liestt.    M.  July  21. 

Yarde,  W.  G.,  Eusign,  to  7lh  N.  I.    M.  July  26. 


MADRAS  ARMY. 
General  Orders  by  Government,  I3!h  June,  1826. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Conncil  is  pleased  to  |niblish  to  the  army  the 
following  letter  from  Brigadier- General  Cotton,  on  his  retiring  from  the 
command  of  the  Madras  division  of  troops  in  Ava. 

Sir, — The  command  of  the  Madras  troops  in  Ava,  which  1  had  the  honour 
to  hold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  having  terminated  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace  between  the  British  Government  and  the  King  of  Ava,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  distinguished  iiody  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated,  without  exnrcssing  to  his  Excellency  the  Hon.  the 
Governor  in  Council,  my  sense  of  the  zeal,  gallantry,  and  discipline,  which 
the  troops  from  Fort  St.  George  have  displayed  throughout  a  long  course  of 
arduous  service. 

2.  It  is  not  within  the  confined  limits  of  a  report  possible  to  do  justice  to 
indivMital  merit,  but  the  exemplary  conduct  of  every  oflicer  and  soldier  who 
has  been  employed,  whether  of  his  Majesty's  regiments,  or  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
pmy's  European  end  Native  troops,  hts  been  so  conspicuous  as  to  preclude 
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the  necessity  of  selection,  and  to  deserve  that  1  should  solicit  to  place  my 
grateful  aclcnowledgment  of  their  services  upon  the  records  of  GoYemment. 

8.  The  fatigues  of  the  various  cai^paigns,  and  their  uncommon  privations, 
have  been  cheerfully  shared  by  all  indiscriminately ;  but  the  patient  endu- 
rance by  the  Native  regiments  of  the  vicissitudes  of  so  novel  a  service, 
waiving  the  prejudices  of  caste,  and  the  customs  by  which  they  have  been 
influenced  for  ages,  are  beyond  ihe  measured  terms  of  praise,  and  evince  how 
well  they  have  deserved  the  truly  paternal  care  and  indulgence  of  an  enlight- 
ened Government,  which  have  been  extended  with  equal  liberality  to  the 
European  and  the  Native  soldier. 

4.  The  support  which  I  have  universally  derived  from  Lieutenant-Colonels 
Armstrong,  c.e.,  Brodie,  Pepper,  Godwin,  and  Parlby,  has  been  only  equalled 
by  the  gallantry  with  which  they  have  led  their  brigades  whenever  opposed  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  pay  the  tribute  of  regret  for 
the  loss  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  Macdowall,  Lieuteuant-Colonel 
Conroy,  and  the  remaining  brave  officers  and  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  duty. 

5.  I  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  bring  to  the  fovourable  notice  of  the 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  the  %ffal  and  ability  with  which  their  respective 
departments  have  been  conducted  by  Captain  Hitchins,  Deputy- Adjutant-Ge- 
ntral,  and  Captain  Steel,  Deputy-Quarter-Master-General ;  and  I  beg  to 
repeat  that  they  have  always  daserved  my  confidence. 

6.  The  indefatigable  exertions  which  have  been  exemplified  by  Superintend- 
ing Surgeon  Dr.  Howard,  and  the  subordinate  medical  officers,  the  regularity 
which  l^  been  preserved  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  professional  slcill  which 
has  been  evinced,  call  for  my  be.^t  acknowledgments. 

7.  The  Midras  Commissariat  under  Captain  Tulloch,  Assistant- Commis- 
sary-General, has  been  remarlced  for  its  efficiency  in  all  emergencies,  and  I 
mention  him  to  Government  as  an  able  and  zealous  officer. 

8.  To  Major  Stocic,  and  subsequently  to  Captain  Tod,  Paymasters,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  attention  and  regularity  with  which  the  duties  of  the  pay 
departments  Iiave  been  carried  on. 

9.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hopkinson,  commanding  the  artillery,  and  Lieute- 
nant Underwood,  Commanding  Engineer,  having  been  always  employed  with 
the  officer  commanding  the  combined  forces,  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
valuable  services  rests  with  higher  authority. 

10.  Having  gone  through  the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing  my  sentiments 
of  the  gallantry  and  meritorious  exertions  of  the  Madras  division  of  troops, 
I  beg  respectfully  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council,  for  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  intrusted  with  so  important 
a  command,  and  to  assure  his  Excellency,  that  the  height  of  my  ambition 
will  b(»  to  find  myself  placed  upon  any  Ttt^re  occasion  in  a  post  so  flattering 
and  so  honouruMe. — I  nave  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  (Signed)  Willougiiuy  Cotton,  Brig.-Gen. 

CkUcutta,  May  99th,  1820. 

The  Governor  in  Council  deems  it  proper  to  repeat  in  general  orders,  the 
acknowledgment  of  Brig.-General  Cotton's  distinguished  services  in  Ava, 
which  have  alrcjidy  been  often  conveyed  to  that  officer.  To  zeal,  judgment, 
and  gallantry,  and  to  (he  most  active  and  unremitting  attention  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  arduous  and  important  command,  Brigadier-General  Cotton  has 
united  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  carrying  other  men*s  minds  along 
with  him,  and  has  brought  the  division  under  his  orders  to  act  with  one  heart 
and  hand.  The  Governor  in  Council  is  persuaded  that  the  sentiments  e:q)resa- 
ed  in  the  foregoiug  letter  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  every  individual 
both  of  the  staff  and  in  the  line  who  served  in  that  divbion. 

The  troops  of  this  Presidency  who  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  against 
the  dominions  of  thelLhig  of  Ava,  have  already  been  honoured  by  the  ap- 
probation of  th«  Goyemor  in  Council,  and  though  this  Govermnent  is  ten- 
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sible  that  Its  praise  cannot  add  any  weight  to  that  distioetion,  yet  it  is  a 
grateful  duty  which  it  gladly  discharges  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Supreme 
GoYemment  in  acknowledging  the  admirable  military  spirit  displayed  throngh- 
out  the  services  in  Ava  and  Arracan,  by  e?ery  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  private  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  Hon.  Company's  troops,  Euro- 
pj^an  and  Native. 

The  expedition  to  Ava  has  been  distinguished  from  every  former  expedition 
sent  from  India,  by  its  duration,  by  its  great  privations,  by  difficulties  of  every 
kind  arising  from  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  by  its  constant 
harassing  duties,  and  by  its  frequent  conflicts  with  the  enemy.  The  Euro- 
pean troops,  in  meeting  and  overcoming  all  these  obstacles,  have  nobly  sus- 
tained the  character  of  the  British  army.  The  Native  troops  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  with  European  soldiers. 

In  many  former  instances,  the  Native  troops  of  this^  presidency  have  cheer- 
fnlly  gone  on  foreign  service ;  but  in  none  has  the  spirit  of  enterprise  been  so 
high,  and  the  devotion  to  the  service  so  universal,  as  in  the  late  war.  No 
less  than  seventeen  regiments,  (the  1st,  Sd,  7th,  9th,  10th,  I2th,  16th,  19th, 
22d,  26th,  28th,  80lh,  32d,  S4th,  36th,  S8th,  48d,)  besides  the  head-quarters 
and  two  squadrons  of  the  1st  Light  Cavalry,  detachment  of  Golundauze  and 
of  gun  Lascars,  the  head-quarters  and  four  companies  of  the  S5th  Native  In- 
fantry, and  head-quirters  and  seven  companies  of  the  1st  battalion  Pioneers, 
actually  proceeded  to  Ava  and  Arracan  ;  two  regiments  more,  (the  24th  and 
81st,)  and  the  remainder  of  the  85th,  were  in  readiness  to  follow.  The  orders 
for  foreign  service  were  received  by  all  of  them  with  enthusiasm.  Whole 
regiments  embarked  without  the  deficiency  of  a  man  ;  and  repeated  instance! 
occurred  of  extraordinary  forced  marches  of  parties  absent  from  the  head- 
quarters of  a  regiment  about  to  embark,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  left 
behind.  Conduct  so  honourable  to  the  Native  army,  so  gratifying  to  the 
Government,  does  not  cease  to  be  of  use  with  the  occasion  which  called  it 
forth ;  its  influence  will  reach  to  future  times,  and  it  will  long  be  regarded, 
both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  as  a  memorable  example  for  imitation  to  the  sepoys, 
and  for  emulation  to  the  successors  of  those  European  officers  who  have  made 
them  M'hat  they  are. 

It  is  directed  that  this  general  order  be  translated  and  carefully  explained 
to  the  Native  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  sepoys  of  every  Native 
regiment  in  the  service. 

By  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(Signed)  D.  Hill,  Chief  Seeretary. 

BENGAL  ARMY. 

COPY  OP  DIVISION  ORDERS,  ISSUED  RY  MAJOR-GENERAL  NICOLLS,  COMMAND- 
ING 2d  DIVISION  OF  TBE  ABMY. 

Head-Quarters,  Camp  Bhurtpoor,  \9th  June. 

Major-General  NicoUs  congratulates  the  division  upon  the  triumphant  and 
most  glorious  issue  to  which  their  labours,  their  zeal,  and  at  last,  their  gal- 
lantry, have  contributed  to  bring  the  contest  for  which  the  British  Government 
brought  the  army  into  thi|  field. 

It  has  been  no  conmion  struggle.  Defeabes,  men,  and  ample  means  were 
at  the  Rajah^s  command,  and  Bhurtpoor  had  a  name  which  seemed  to  frown 
defiance. 

All  have  yielded  to  British  science,  to  our  perseverance,  to  our  discipline, 
and  above  all,  to  our  valour. 

The  Major-General  embraces  the  earliest  opportunity  of  thanking  all  the 
corps  which  had  the  honour  of  being  engaged  vesterday,  for  the  stMdy  gal- 
lantry of  their  advance  through  the  breach,  and  along  the  rampart,  by  which 
the  enemy's  cannon  were  secured,  his  force  broken,  and  the  Rajah  himself 
compelled  to  fly  before  we  occupied  all  the  gates. 
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8ueh  steady  gallantry  it  is  which  leads  to  victory,  or  at  least  deserfes  it. 
^e  dangerous  wound  received  by  Brigadier-General  Edwards,  may  prevent 
his  ever  knowing  how  much  and  how  sincerely  his  loss  is  deplored  by  Ma- 
jor-General Nicolls,  and  by  the  whole  division.  He  fell  in  directing  the  ad- 
Tance  of  the  leading  companies  of  the  storming  column,  and  affording  to 
those  present  a  noble  example  of  devotion  to  their  country's  cause. 

The  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  d9th  regiment  fully  equalled  the  highest  ex- 
pectation the  Major-General  had  formed  upon  an  experience  of  two  months, 
during  which  he  has  never  imputed  to  them  a  single  fault.  He  told  them  on 
going  down,  that*  England  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ;'  they  re-echoed 
the  sentiment,  and  have  nobly  redeemed  the  pledge ;  the  manner  of  doing  it 
-  can  never  be  effaced  from  his  mind. 

Miyor  Fuller  is  earnestly  requested  to  convey  to  his  gallant  corps,  the 
Major-General's  grateful  thanks,  and  to  receive  them  personally  for  his  ju- 
dicious and  spirited  conduct,  which  indeed  was  conspicuously  evident  in 
every  officer  who  came  within  his  observation. 

The  General  would  regret  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  fiOth  regiment, 
did  his  experience  not  inform  him  that  great  achievements  are  usually  attended 
by  heavy  sacrifices. 

To  Lieutenant-Colonels  Wilson  and  Baddeley,  who  commanded  tlie  co- 
luions  which  inunediately  followed  his  Majesty's  d9th  regiment,  Major-Ge- 
uenil  Nicolls  begs  to  return  his  hearty  acknowledgments ;  the  -haitdsome  and 
jjiiraated  advance  of  the  two  companies  of  the  1st  European  regiment  was 
followed,  indeed  emvlated,  by  the  81  st  Native  Infantry,  the  Light  Infantry 
S7th  regiment,  the  1st  Grenadier  of  the  Sdth,  and  the  Detachment  Sirmoor 
Battalion  ;  the  service  which  fell  to  these  troops  was  very  essential,  and  it  was 
gallantly  and  effectually  performed. 

Captains  Orchard,  Herring,  and  Mercer,  and  Lieutenant  Fisher,  are  re- 
quested to  receive  the  Major-Oenend's  best  thanks  for  the  exertions  so 
cheerfully  made  by  their  respective  detachments. 

The  narrow  rampart  did  not  allow  of  Brigadier  Pagan's  brigade  sharing 
much  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  but  the  Major-General  observed  hi  it  a  confi- 
dence and  firmness  that  only  sougiit  direction  and  object.  The  Brigadier 
himself  is  an  oAcer  whom  the  Major-GcHtieral  would  be  proud  and  happy  to 
have  at  his  aid  In  an  hour  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackney,  Major  Ward,  and  Captain  Hawthorn, 
commanding  Sdth,  91st,  and  15th  Native  Infantry,  Major-General  Nicolls 
offers  his  best  thanks. 

To  his  friend,  Brig^ier-General  Adams,  Major-General  Nicolls  is  under 
many  obligations  for  aid  received  during  this  service.  He  was  compelled  to 
place  an  ofllcer  on  whom  perfect  reliance  could  be  )>laced  under  auy^  contin- 
gency, in  charge  of  the  reserve  of  the  division ;  to  this,  and  to  his  rank  must 
the  Brigadier-General  attribute  his  being  doomed  on  this  occasion  to  follow, 
who  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  lead  and  to  conquer.  , 

The  Major-General  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  division-staff,  and  to  his 
personal  staff,  for  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  have  assisted  him  on 
every  occasion  since  he  assumed  charge  of  the  division. 

He  assures  Captain  Andeis^on,  Assistant- Adjutanf-General,  Captain  Penny, 
Dcputy-Assistant-Quarter-Masler-General,  Captains  Carmlchael  and  the 
Honourable  Jeffery  Amherst,  that  he  will  ever  gratefully  associate  their 
services  with  his  happiest  reruembrance  of  this  proud  day. 

To  Captain  Carmichael  he  additionally  offers  the  tribute  of  his  thanks  and 
admiration,  for  the  neat,  spirited  and  effectual  manner  in  which  he  ascended 
the  breach  on  the  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  interior  defences. 

To  Captain  Colvin,  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Boilcau,  of  tlie  Engineers, 
General  Nicolls  offers  his  sincere  acknowledgments  for  their  conduct  and 
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assistance :   he  regrets  that  the  wound  received  by  Captain  Colvin  deprived 
him  of  his  aid  so  early  in  the  day.  • 

The  Major-General  is  delighted  to  say  that  he  has  not  heard  of  any 
instance  to  which  he  can  attach  the  shadow  of  misconduct.  On  future  occasions 
he  recommends  the  corps  employed  to  emulate  their  own  example  on  tiiis 
glorious  morning,  the  officers  always  remembering  that  their  bonour  ooBiists 
in  leading  and  directing  with  vigour,  and  the  men  anticipating  victory  whilst 
they  follow  with  confidence  in  connected  and  compact  bodies. 

OFFICERS  SERVING  IN  INDIA  ADMITTED  TO  THE  ORDER  OF 
THE  BATH. 

(From  the  London  Gazitte,) 

ffiktfdkai/.— Dec.26,  1806.— His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  noaiinate 
and  appoint  Major-Oeneral  Sir  A*  Campbell,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
said  Most  Honourable  Military  Order. 

His  Majesty  has  farther  been  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  Major- 
General  T.  Reynell,  Major-General  Jasper  NicoUs,  Major-General  Sir  S.  F. 
Whittingham,  Knight  (Quartermaster-General),  Companions  of  the  Most 
Honburable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
said  Order. 


His  Majesty  has  also  been  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  undermen- 
tioned OfRcers  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  Naval  and  Military  Forces,  to  be 
Companions  fit  the  said  Order :— Col.  J.  M*Combe,  Uth  Foot ;  Col.  Wil- 
loughby  Cotton,  47th  Foot;  Lieut.-Col.  George  McGregor,  50lh  Foot 
(Acting  Adj. -Gen.);  Lieut.-Col.  R.  George  Elrington,  47th  Foot;  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  W.  Mallet,  86th  Foot  (late  89th  Foot^ ;  Lieut.-Col.  William 
Smelt,  41st  Foot ;  Lieut.-Col.  Michael  Childers,  Utn  Dragoons  ;  Lieut.-Col. 
John  William  0*Donaghue,  47th  Foot ;  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Godwin,  41st 
Foot;  Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  John  Finch,  half-pay  Unattached;  Lieut.-Col. 
Robert  H.  Sale,  18th  Foot ;  Capt.  Hmry  Ducie  Chads,  Royal  Navy ;  Capt. 
Frederick  MarryaU,  Royal  Navy ;  Lieut.-Col.  William  Frith,  38th  Foot ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Francis  Fuller,  69th  Foot ;  Lieut.-Col.  Matthias  Everard,  14th 
Foot ;  Lieut.-Col.  Cecil  Bishopp,  14th  Foot ;  Minor  James  L.  Basden,  89th 
Foot ;  Major  Peter  L.  Chambers,  41st  Foot ;  Major  George  Thornhill,  18th 
Foot;  Major  W.  II.  Dennie,  18th  Foot ;  Commander  G.  F.  Ryves,  Royal 
Navy. 

WhUehaU. — Dee.  26th,  1826.^His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  nominate 
and  appoint  the  undermentioned  Officers,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  be  Companions  of  the  Most  Hon.  Military  Order  of  the  Bath : — 
Lieut.-Col.  Stevenson,  1st  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Ct.  Fagan,  68th 
Regt.  Bengal  N.,  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Edw.  P.  Wilson,  1st  Bengal  Enrop.  Regt. ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Richards,  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  James  Brodie,  l8th 
Regt.  Madras  N.  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Tho^.  Whitehead,  41st  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Alex.  Fair,  10th  Regt.  Madras  N.  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Clements 
Browne,  Bengal  Artillery ;  Lieut.-Col.  Edw.  W.  Snow,  98d  Regt.  Madras 
N.  I. ;  LiMit.-Col.  Alfred  Richards,  84th  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Uent.-Col. 
Steph.  Nation,  93d  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Lleut.-Col.  Brook  B.  Parlby,  80th 
Regt.  Madras  N.  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Hopkinson,  Madras  Artillery ; 
LieQt..Col.  John  Delamain,  66th  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Geo. 
Pollock,  Bengal  Artillery ;  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  S.  Pepper,  6th  Regt.  Bengal 
N.  I. ;  Ueut.-Col.  Wm.  C.  Baddeley,  99th  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Ueut.-Col. 
Jas.  Wahab,  Madras  N.  I. ;  lieut.-Col.  Jas.  Skinner,  Bengal  N.  Irregular 
Cav. ;  M^jor  Cornelius  Bowyer,  60th  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. ;  Migor  Rich.  L. 
Evans,  09d  Regt.  Madras  N.  L  ;  Mi^or  Wm.>L.  Watson,  48d  Regt.  Bengal 
N.  L ;  M^or  Geo.  }kmt«r,  41tt  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. 
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^  BIRTHS. 

Albany,  Mrs.  E.  G.  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichinopoly,  Julv  81. 
Arath<)on,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Madras,  July  25. 
Athill,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  S.,  Hon.  Conipaoy's  Engineers,  of  a  son  and  heir, 
atMhow,  July  11. 

Burnet,  the  lady  of  H.  O.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Agra,  June  1. 

Blunt,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Balasore,  June  25. 

Bryant,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Colonel,  Deputy  Judge- Ad?ocate-General,  of  a 

son,  at  Calcutta,  June  28. 
Brails,  the  lady  of  Quart.-Ma8ter,  of  H.  M.*s  47th  regt.,  of  a  daughter,  July  8. 
Burridge,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.,  of  H.  C.*8  Marine,  of  a  son,  at  AUipore,  July  7. 
Barwell,  the  lady  of  C.  R.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  AUipore,  July  15. 
Barfoot,  the  wife  of  Mr.  T.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  July  24. 
Boyce,  the  wife  of  Mr.  C,  of  H.  C.*s  Marine,  of  a  daughter,  July  27. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  July  2. 
Barker,  Mrs.  T.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  July  14. 
Byrne,  the  lady  of  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  July  25. 
Billamore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.- Assist.-Revenue-Survey or,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay, 

July  8. 
Bird,  the  lady  of  R.  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Gorruckpoor,  June  2.    - 

Cologne,  the  lady  of  A^  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  June  22. 

CUarke,  the  lady  of  L.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  June  27. 

Cox,  the  lady  of  Mr.  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  July  11. 

Childs,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  E.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  Jidy  22. 

Dolamain,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.,  56th  N.  L,  of  a  son,  at  Agra,  June  SO. 
Drew,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  July  28. 
Dept,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  June  18. 

Ellis,  the  lady  of  E.  S.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  July  24. 

Eason,  the  wife  of  H.,  Horse-Brigade,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kamptee,  June  26. 

Fitzgerald,  the  lady  of  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Lollgunge,  Singhen,  July  7. 
Fleming,  the  lady  of  R.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  July  21. 
Fink,  Mrs.  J.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chittagong,  July  28. 
Fenn,  Mrs.,  of  a  son,  Cottagam,  June  29. 

Grenlle,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  M.,  16th,  or  Queen's  Lancers,  of  a  son,  in  Ben- 
gal, June  28. 

Gulhani,  the  lady  of  F.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  St.  Thomas*s  Mount,  July  1 1. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kilpauk,  Aug.  7. 

Grant,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C.  St.  J.,  Nizam*s  Cavalry,  of  a  daughter,  at  Hlngo- 
lee,  July  16. 

Hawes,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Mullge,  in  Tirhoot,  July  8. 

Hickman,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  Ass.-Surg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  July  8. 

Hunter,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kamptee,  June  9. 

Harvey,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  T.,  of  a  son,  at.  Madras,  July  2. 

Hutchison,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.,  Trichinopoly  Ugbt  Infantry,  of  a  sob,  at 

Tranquebar,  ^uly  18 
Harington,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  son,  at  Chittoor,  Aug.  6. 
Home,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  June  8. 

Jones,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  S.,  5th  N.  I.  of  a  daughter,  at  Almorah,  July  5. 
Jones,  the  lady  of  W.  A.,  Eiq.,  C.  8.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Sorat,  July  14. 
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Murray,  the  lady  of  Lieat.  A.,  of  H.  M.*8  AOth  regt.  of  a  daughter,  at  Dlna- 

poor,  May  28. 
Maddock,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Sec.  to  Clothing  Board,  of  a  sod,  at  Calcutta, 

June  38. 
Mackay,  Mrs.  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Sulkeah,  July  1. 
Magniac,  the  lady  of  L.,  Esq.,  C.  8.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dacca,  July  6. 
Moore,  Mrs.  J.,  of  a  son,  in  Bengal,  July  12. 
Marr,  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.,  of  a  son,  at  Barrackpoor,  July  12. 

■     '~ ~    :Wir 


Mowat,  the  lady  of  Dr.  IVL  D.,  of  a  daughter,  in  Fort  William. 
"Torris,  the  lad      -  -  - 
Hills,  July  ^ 


Morris,  the  lady  of  J.  C,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  son,  at  Woodville,  on  the  Nilgherry 
■■ '  L 


Nagle,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.,  of  a  son,  Madras,  July  23. 

Naylor,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj  ,  89th  rtgt.,  of  a  daughter,  in  Fort  St. 
George,  July  28. 

Petrie,  the  lady  of,  M.,  Esq,,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  July  14. 
Poulton,  the  lady  of  Capt.  5th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Belgaum,  June  28. 
PurtoD,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Engineers,  of  a  daughter,  at  Arcot,  Aug.  2. 

Reynolds,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  68d  regt.,  of  u  son,  near  Peerpointz,  June  80. 
Ricketts,  the  lady  of  M.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Lucknow,  July  o. 
Ricketts,  the  lady  of  R.  R.,  Esq.,  4eth  N.  1.,  of  a  son,  at  Bolarnm,  Hydera- 
bad, June  10. 
Ross,  the  wife  of  Mr.  D.,  reyenue  sunreyor,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bellary,  July  8. 
Rhenius,  Mrs.,  of  a  son,  at  Palamcottah.  July  14. 
Russel,  the  lady  of  G.  E.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  July  24. 

Sandys,  the  lady  of  G.,  Esq.,  6th  Cavalry,  of  a  son,  at  Jaulnah,  June  85. 

Sharbeb,  Mrs.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bellary,  Aug.  2. 

Smith,  the  lady  of  the  late .  Dr.  H.,  M.  D.,  of  twins,  a  boy  and  girl,  at 

Cawnpore,  June  7. 
Smallpage,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.,  Maj.  of  Brig.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Lucknow, 

June  11. 
Shaw,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  son,  at  Burrisaul,  June  15. 
Shuldham,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Dep.- Assist.  Adj. -Gen.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dacca, 

July  7. 
Staig,  Mrs.  David,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  July  18. 
Siret,  Mrs.  M.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  July  22. 
Sarita,  Mrs.  G.,  of  a  son,  at  Serampore,  July  24. 
Streatfleld,  the  lady  of  M%j.,  H.  M.*8  87th  regt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta, 

July  28. 
Strahan,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.,  Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen.  of  the  army,  of  a 

son,  still-bom,  at  Madras,  June  15. 
Smith,  the  lady  of  £.  J.,  C.  S.,  of  a  son,  at  Sylhet,  July  I. 

Thompson,  the  lady  of  G.  P.,  Esq.  of  a  son,  at  Tipperah,  June  0. 
Thompson,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  G.  W.,  H.  M.'s  30th  regt.,  of  a  son,  at  Secun- 
derabad,  June  12. 

Whittenberg,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  July  9. 
Wiguelin,  the  lady  of  G.  G.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dacca,  July  11. 
Wilkins,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  June  17. 

Young,  the  lady  of  D.  S.,  Esq.,  Madras  Medical  Estab.,  of  a  son,  at  Aumn- 
gabad,  June  27. 

MARRIAOBS. 

Bruce,  Jun.,  Mr.  Wm.,  sod  of  Joseph  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Ghaiepore,  to  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Terry,  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Dealtry,  B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  at  Claphan,  Dae.  28. 
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Cofebrooke,  Uent.  J.  U.,  4M  N.  I.,  to  Miss  J.  M.  BftUbur,  «t  I^fodres, 

June  29. 
Campbell,  Lieut.  J.,  38d  N.  I.,  to  Barbara  Adair,  fourth  daughter  of  the 

Re^.  A.  Laurie,  D.  D.,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Loudon,  Ayrshire,  at  St. 

Thoni6,  July  10. 

Dudman,  E.,  Esq.,  agent  to  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Co.,  Chipmarow  Factory,  to 
Louisa  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  C.  Titley,  Esq.,  indigo  plan- 
ter, at  Futteghur,  June  96. 

Durand,  Mr.  F.  W.,  youngest  son  of  D.  Durand,  Dean  of  Guernsey^  to  Eliza- 
beth Theressa,  fifth  daughter  of  J.  Sa?i,  Esq.,  of  Moisgunge,  Kishnaghur, 
July  18. 

Frazer,  Lieut.-bol.  J.  S.,    to    Miss  Henrietta  Stevenson,  at    Cuddalore, 

July  18. 
Field,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Arabella  Nash,  at  Calcutta.  July  2S. 

Green,  Mr.  R.,  Med*  Dep.,  to  Miss  F.  Dash  wood,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  R.  Dashwood,  H.  M.*s  80th  regt.,  at  Vepery,  July  29. 

Grteme,  Lieut.  C.  H.,  6th  L.  Cav.,  to  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  Brice,  Madras  Estab.,  at  Trinchinopoly.  Aug.  2. 

Gillespie,  Capt.,  Aid-de-Ctmp  to  the  Gt>¥,-Gen.,  to  Miss  Casement,  at 
Calcutta,  June  26. 

Hands,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  d6th  Madras  regt.,  to  Miss  Agnes  l^ach,  Nagpore, 
June  15. 

Jeffreys,  J.,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Comp.'s  Med.  Estab.,  to  Ellen,  second 
daughter  of  J.  Dougan,  Esq.,  of  London,  at  Meerut,  July  1 . 

Kelly,  Mr.  W.,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  L.  Battles,  at  Madras. 
July  8. 

Lee,  Lieut.  H.,  Uth  N.  L,  to  Miss  Inncs,  at  Madras.  June  28. 

Mounsell,  Lieut.-Col.  G.,  to  Charlotte  Barclay,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  D- 
White,  Med.  Board,  at  Vellore,  June  17. 

M*Curdy,  Capt.  E.  A.,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  Maj.-Gen.  H.  Hall, 
commanding  the  southern  dlTision  of  the  army,  at.Trichinopoly,  July  3. 

Afitchell,  Lieut.  W.  S.,  22d  N.  I.,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  G.  Barnes, 
Esq.,  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  at  St.  Thom6,  July  15. 

Miller,  Dr.  H.  H.,  to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  Lyons,  at  Cal- 
cutta, June  10. 

Metcalfe,  T.  T.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  to  Miss  Browne,'  eldest  daughter  of 
J.  Browne,  Esq.,  Superint.  Surg.,  at  Delhi;  July  13. 

Plowden,  Capt.  F.,  90th  N.  L,  to  Miss  Augnsu  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 

the  late  Capt.  Wickeda,  of  the  Danish  service,  at  Tranquebar,  July  Si.  * 
Fellow,  Mr.  J.,  to  Aurora,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Cuban,  at  Madras. 

July  SI. 
Perry,  Mij.,  Slst  N.  1.^  to  Mi6s  RcAid.  daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  Read,  Dep.- 

QuaLrt.-Mast.-Gen.  to  H.M.*s  Forces  in  India,  at  Madras. 
Pratt,  Mr.  A.,  to  Mrs.  A.  Desmond,  widow,  at  Calcutta,  July  10. 
Proby,  Rev.  J.  C,  H.  C.  Chaplain,  to  Lydia  Martyr,  fifth  daughter  of  the 

late  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Sen.  Chaplain  of  CalcuUa,  at  Calcutta,  July  IB. 
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Stark,  Mr.  J.,  of  Gen.  Post  Office,  to  Miss  B.  MacklDtosb,  Calmitta,  Jan*  17. ' 
Stainforth,  H.,   Esq.,  CiTil   Service,  to  Isabella,  daughter  to  Lieut, -Col. 
Fraier,  formerly  of  the  Bengal  OaTalry,  at  Calcutta,  July  S. 

DEATHS. 

Asken,  T.,  Esq.,  merchant  and  agent,  aged  59,  at  Calcutta,  July  90. 

Barney,  G.  R.  B.,  son  of  R.  B.  Barney,  Esq.,  Ciril  Service,  aged  14  months,  at 

Bauleah,  June  8. 
Bird,  Jane  Penelope,  infiuit  daughter  of  R.  M.  Bird,  Esq.,  at  Gorruckpore, 

June  9. 
Bower,  Col.  H.,  14th  regt.,  the  infant  daughter  of,  at  Lucknow,  June  10. 
Bowser,  Sarah,  wife  of  iMb*.,  head  mast,  of  lower  orphan  school,  aged  95,  at 

Allipoor,  June  18. 
Belts,  L.,  Esq.,  Cecilia,  youngest  daughter  of,  aged  8  months,  at  Calcutta, 

June  99. 
Baine,  Master  R.,  at  Calcutta,  June  80. 

Bradford,  E.,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  aged  95,  at  Booliiusbeher,  July  8. 
Bird,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  R.  J.,  8th  N.  L,  of  cholera,  in  camp  at  Janlnah,  June  14. 
Bell,  Katherine,  wife  of  A.  Bell,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  at  Sorat,  June  6. 
Bell,  A.  B,,  infimt  son  of  A.  Bell,  Esq.  C.  S.,  at  Surat,  July  9. 

Cox,  Lieut.  G.  H.,  Eliza  Maria,  daughter  of,  aged  10  months,  in  Fort-Wil- 

liam,  June  14. 
Corbyn,  Emma,  infiuit  daughter  of  F.  Corbyn,  Surg.,  at  Allahabad,  June  98. 
Chiene,  Mr.  G.,  the  daughter  of,  aged  8  years,  at  Sulkea,  July  0. 
Cosbv,  Capt.  P.,  MiL  Sec.  to  the  Com.-in-Chief,  aged  97,  Madras,  June  19. 
Clendon,  Lieut.  T.,  41st  N.  L,  at  Belgaum,  June  96. 
Cfaeyne,  Dr.  C.  C,  of  the  Nizam*s  Estab.,  at  Aurungabad,  Jiiiy  6. 

Debretb,  Miss  M.  A.,  aged  83,  at  Calcutta,  June  96. 

Elly,  P.,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  J.  Elly,  of  cholera,  at  Patna,  June  9. 
Ellas,  D.,  Esq.,  merchant,  aged  65,  at  Dacca,  July  18. 

Fairweather,  Mr.,  ship-builder,  aged  98,  at  Sulkea,  June  97. 
Fielder,  Ciupt.  R.  S.,  of  the  country  service,  aged  34,  at  Calcutta,  July  3. 
Falconer,  A.,  Esq..  of  Belrabary,  at  Rampore  Bowleah,  July  91. 
Forth,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  river^Iooghley,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta. 

Gall,  Lieut.-Col.,  8th  Bengal  L.  Ca?.,  of  fever,  at  Kumaul,  June  96. 

HiU,  Amie,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  Hill,  of  the  country  service,  aged  9 

years,  July  8. 
Hill,  Mary,  inCant  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hill,  of  Union  Chapel,  at  Calcutta, 

July  U. 
Harding,  Mrs.  Louisa,  relict  of  the  late  J.  B.  Harding,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta, 

July  90. 
Haley.  R.,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  ship  Arethusa,  aged  54,  at  Calcutta.  July  99. 

Levasche,  Mr.  J.  F.,  at  Patna,  June  8. 

Mackean,  J.,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Boyd,  Beeby,  and  Co.,  aged  97,  at 
Calcutta,  June  90. 
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Moberly,  O.  W.  F,.  second  son  of  Capt.  Moberly,  Dep.-Sec.  Mil.  Board, 

at  Madras,  June  14. 
Meppen,  Louisa  Ann,  fifth  daughter  of  R.  W.  Meppen,  Esq.,  at  Pulieat, 

July  IS. 
Morley,  J.  T.,  infant  son  of  J.  Morley,  Esq.,  of  cholera,  at  Colabah,  July  14. 
Manwaring,  Commodore  W.,  H.  G.^s  marine,  aged  68,  at  Byculla,  Bombay, 

June  17. 

Pereira,  Mr.  J.,  of  the  Arracan  fever,  aged  26,  July  16, 

Purvis,  Capt.  J.,  aged  84,  of  con^mption,  at  Chittagong,  July  21. 

Pepper,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.,  aged  48,  of  a  disease  contracted  in  Pegu,  at 

Madras,  July  26. 
Palin,  Gapt.  T.,  Assist.-8ec.  to  Mil.  Board,  aged  41,  of  epidemic  cholera,  at 

his  house  at  Mazagon,  June  29. 

Robeiro,  Mrs.  R.,  mother  of  Mrs.  J.  EUy,  of  cholera,  at  Patna,  Juae  11. 

Radcllffe,  Mr.  George,  youugest  son  of,  at  Patna,  June  14. 

Rodrigues,  Mr.  J.  F.,  son  of  Mr.  A.  Rodriguea,  assistant  at  the  General  Post- 

office,  Calcutta,  June  90. 
Rodrigues,  W.  A.,  son  of  Mr.  F.  Rodriguez,  Calcutta,  June  Sft. 
Row,  J.,  Esq.,  Assiflt.-Surg.,  Henry  Cox,  infant  son  of,  at  Benares,  July  5. 
Ross,  J.  M.,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  T.  Ross,  of  the  country  service,  aged  17,  at 

Howrah,  July  14. . 
Richardson,  G.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  commercial  resident  at  Rungpore,  at 

Berhampore,  July  21. 

Sandon,  Mrs.  B.  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sandon,  H.  C.*s  marine,  Calcutta, 

June  8. 
Savi,  J.  H.  Esq.,  infant  son  of,  at  Coobbariah  Factory,  June  11. 
Smith,  Maria,  third  daughter  of,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Political  Department, 

aged  12,  at  Calcutta,  June  26. 
Swaine,  Matilda  Caroline,  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Swaine,  at  Calcutta, 

June  80. 
Savage,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  aged  40,  at  Calcutta,  July  7. 
Stonehottse,  Laura,  the  eldest  daughter  of  T.  V.  Stonehouse,  Esq.,  in  her  6th 

year,  at  Madras,  July  16. 
Stonehouse,  J.  P.,  only  son  of  T.  V.  Stonehouse,  Esq.,  in  his  fifth  year,  at 

Bladras,  June  28. 
Spring,  W.  R.,  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  Spring,  chaplain,  at  Madras,  July  21. 
Swayne,  Lieut.-Col.  commanding  Aniee,  aged  41,  at  Amee,  July  86. 

Tomkyns,  Master  John,  at  Sulkea,  June  29. 

Valientee,  Charles,  infant  son  of  Mr.  J.  Vallentee,  at  Gya  Bahar,  June  29. 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  wife'of  C.  M.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  at  Chandemagore,  July  94. 
Vernon,  Mrs.  P.,  relict  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  J.  R.  Vernon,  H.  C.*t  Service, 
on  the  Madras  Estab.,  at  Palaveram,  July  16. 

Wells,  R.  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  a^ed  26,  at  Delhi,  June  8. 

Wallace,  the  infant  ion  of  Capt.  J.,  46th  N.  L,  post-master,  Dooab  field  force, 

at  Belgaum,  June  16. 
Wilson,  Ann,  wife  of  Mi^.-Gen.  Wilson,  aged  82,  at  Bombay,  July  97. 
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ARRIVALS   FROM   BAST^RN  MRT9. 

Dmt.  fMtofArrWal.  Ship's  Xmm.         Commaiultr.  Place  of  Deiitft. 

1997. 

Jao.     5  Off  the  Wight  Meriioiac       . .    Condry   . .  BitavU  . . 

Jan.  10  OffDofer  ..  Charles  ..     Divis      ..  Butavia.. 

Jan.   10  OffWeymo.  Q.of  Netherlands  Vaa  Ylict  BaUvia.. 

Jan.   16  Downs        .,  Ddrius  ..     Bowen    ..  B<»nibay. . 

Jan.   15  Downs  '      . .  Jessie  . .    Winter    . .  Cape 

Jan.    16  Downs  •  Arethusi        ..     Hamilton  Singapore 

Jab.  9'^  Off  Plymouth  £llza  Jane     . .    Hare       . .  Manrldus 

Jtn.  98  -Texel         . .  Harmonie      . .    Stafflrs    . .  Padang  . . 


Bale. 

18MC 
Aug.il 
Sep.  SU 

Aug.  7 
Not.  6 
Ang.SO 
Oct.  6 
Sept.  6 


ARRIVALS  IN   EASTERN  PORTS. 


Dste. 

1926. 
JnlySS 
Aug. 
Aug.    1 
Aug.  15 
Sep.  81 
Sep.  91 
Sep.  96 
Oct.    1 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  99 
Oct.  81 
Not.  6 
NoT.lO 
Dec.  19 


Purt  of  Arrival. 

Bombay 

Penang 
Singapore  . . 
Siagapore  . . 
Maoritias  .. 
Mauritius   . . 
Maaritius   . . 
Mauritius   .. 
Mauritius   . . 
Mauritius  .. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 

St.  Helena . . 
Madeira 
Manilla     . . 


SMp*s  NaoM. 


Commaoder.  Port  of  Depart. 


Charles  Forbes 

Marquis  Camden  . . 

London 

Wm.  Fairlle 

Penelope 

Prince  Regent 

Borrell 

H.M.S.  Sparrowiiawk 

Diadem 

Valleyfleld 

Admiral  Cockburue 

Hebe 

Britannia 

Sophia 

Darius 

Elizabeth 

Hougua 


Clarke 

Fox 

Southeby 

Blair 

Christie 

Richards 

Metcair         .,. 

Plikenthomc . . 

Edmonds 

Johnson 

Curling 

Kisdon 

Walker 

Barclay 

Bowen 

Collins 

Dumaresque  ,. . 


China' 

r^ondon    ' 

London 

London 

LonioB' 

Cork 

Plymovth 

Portsmott|k 

London 

London 

London 

Downs 

Downs 

London 

Bombty 

Plymouth 

Dpwns 


DEPARTURES  FROM  E^ROPX. 
Poet  oTDeptit.  Sbtp'tNane.  Conauader. 


Date. 
1996. 

Jan.    4  Deal 

Jan.    5  Off  Dartmo. 

Jan.    6  Deptford 

Jan.  17  Deal 

Jan.  17  Portsmouth,. 

.Jan..  17  Plymouth    . . 

Jan.  17  Portsmouth.. 

Jan.  17  Portsmouth.. 

Jan.  17  Deal 

Jan.  17  Deal 

Jan.  19  Penzance    . . 

Jan.  19  Isle  of  Wight 

Jan.  91  Isle  of  Wight 

Jan.  91  Deal 

Jan.  91  Isle  of  Wight 

Jan.  91  Portsmouth. . 

Jan.  93  Cork 

Jan.  9S  Portsmouth. . 
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Madeline 

Bridgewater    . . 

C.  of  Harcourt 

Demnark  Hill. . 

Cmsar 

Lowther  Castle 

Thames 

AtVas 

CraigieTar 

Marcelly 

Sir  Edw.  Paget 

Harriet 

Herefordshire . . 

Duke  of  York.. 

Repulse 

General  Palmer 

Lucy  Ann 

Triumph 

19. 


Cochlan  .. 

Mandersou 

Harrison . . 

Foreman . . 

Watt       . . 

Baker 

Warnnlng 

Hioe 

Ray 

Crews 

Geary 

Hindley  . . 

Whiteman 

Locke 

Gribble   .. 

Truscott  . . 

Dacre 

Green 

2  C 


UettlnatiOD. 

Mauritius 

Bombay  &  China 

New  South  Wales 

New  South  Wales 

Cape,  Biladras,  Aca 

Bombay  &  China 

Bengal 

St.  Helena,  fte.     > 

Cape  &  Mauritius  . 

Bengal 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Bengal  •    .    ' 

Bengal  ft  China 

Bengal  ft  China 

Bengal  ft  China 

Madras 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

Cape  ft  Bombay 
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By  tb«  NinMwf,  fron  PMMg.  C«(it.  HarrW:— JMbster  Tfc— wi  6.  Wil- 


By  the  /e<t/r,  Wtlker,  from  the  Cape  z—^mhM  Carfrae,  Esq. ;  'Oftpt;'TlKMn 
T.  Hftrrington ;  Dr.  Medley  98lh  regt. ;  Mrs.  I^igh ;  HHn  Hah ;  Metsrs. 

Wyke  and  Dennis. 

By  the  "Eliza  Jame,  Trom  Mauritius : — Capt.  Kflgoar,  (late  of  tike  VeuiU) ; 
Misses  Btiddard  and  Stiffens. 

By  the  LadyRomna,  Capt.  KuesoU.  from  New  South  Wales  :-^Mr.  DoyU^; 
JJeut.  Bumsides,  R.  W. ;  Mr.  Shaw  ;  Mr,  Kelly ;  Miss  Gr^ ;  Mr%  fVWl» 
and  tea  children. 

By  the  Columhuw,  Capt.  Brcnitti,  ihim  BMgias-'-lJtodts.  Barnard  and  Blake, 
Mh  reirt ;  Uent.  RevelK  H.  Co.*s  Scrrice  ;  Lie^t.  JPU^gorald,  ditto  ;  and 
Dr.Wdd. 

By  the  Jfarjy  Ann,  Cvtpt.  Macdonnell,  tt^uiHarnXmy .i--QfX.^mh9f^  HniU 
Co.*s  Cav. ;  Col.  Donaghed  and  fiiinilv,47t%  regt. ;   Capt.  6«Hh,  4Ch  Diik- 

foons;  I4eut.  Wells,  Hon.  Co.'s  Marine,   left  at  lAlgoa  Bay;  Lieut*  Rsaf, 
[on.  Co.*s  Military  Secvioe ;  Mrs.  Dreif »  and  Tll^mas  F«x. 
By  the  SirWiUiam  Young,  from  Bengal :  Mr.  looker;  ^Bnaigii  IfVfbiiBii, 
U.  M.  07th  regt. ;  Lieut.  8cott,  H.  M.  Wth  regt. 

By  ihePrintess  Charlotte,  from  Bengal :  Mr.  I^Cer  IHuican ;  Mr.  J.^fley, 
•Msster  Bcxley. 


TO  GORRESPOUDfiNKS. 


We  ktnfe reetiwd ^promised statement reepedthtgihe SMm- 
pore  JlfiseiifHariee,  tchiGk  the  writer  states  has  been  un^eStddSly 
delayed :  but  we  regret  that  it  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  ^ 
our  present  Nwnher  (mi  arrttringwdilMe^Uh).  fFe^haUyhow^ 
eoer^  secure  it  a  certain  ptoiee  in  om  nfmt :  oim^.  jis  4he^mean  tim, 
must,  m  canehur,  admt,  that  it  sets  their  conduct  in  a  lighlmmrji 
dijfferent  from  that-  in  which  it  is  represented  ^  the  writer  pfihe 
previous  articles  to  which  it  refers.  The  readers  -4/  ihis  itonfir 
uriUy  hcmener^  soom  hose  the  statements  of  both  parties  he/mm 
them  ;  and  will  then  be  enMed  to  judge f^r  themsehes. 

JFe  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  letter,  qf  which  an  €»tpa^ 
t^pearSy  under  the  head  of  ^'Rebcvz  mam  l}m0wnasm/^ny,Mn 
of  No.  jixxr.^fthi&  publication,  was  fmn  Mr.  fPtlUam  Sthmge, 
on  file  way  to  Madras,  as  a  CaiQ»h\y  Cadet,'in  the  ship  lii^^^ 
Capt.S/iora. 
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ON  th6  introduction  of  coffee  into  eoropk.* 

The  savage,  who  subsists  on  what  the  small  region  he  wanders 
Offer  produces^  knows  the  history  of  the  means  by  which  his  scanty 
btU  of  £are  is  fumifihed,  and  the  spot  upon  which  he  finds  the  roots, 
fruits,  and  animals  which  he  devours.  In  civilized  countries^  thep& 
are  thousands  to  whom  the  methods  by  which  the  articles  they  seer 
upon  their  tables  are  procured,  the  countries  in  which  th^  are^ 
produced,  t])e  era  when  man  first  added  them  to  the  list  of  bis  t^ 
sources,  and  the  history  of  that  industry  and  enterprise  which  con« 
stantly  multiply  and  extend  the  sources  of  supply,  are  utterly  )Un-»^ 
known.  Like  the  Jews  in  the  Desert,  they  cpnsume  the.oiMmiim 
which  commerce  rains  upon  them,  but  never  look  up  to  e^amin^- 
the  colour  or  aspect  of  the  sky  from  which  it  falls.  Yet,  what  is 
f  e  history  of  man,  but  the  history  of  his  food,  his  clotiiing,  his 
lurniture  ;  of  the  methods  he  has  invented  Ao  sustain  au4  preserve 
life,  and  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  elements  ?  There  ^adre,  indeed^ 
no  records  of  how  the  principal  articles^  of  human  subsistence  were 
first  discovered ;  but  we  know  that  each  successive  inroad  upon 
the,  great  domain  of  nature  must  have  been  made  at  the  perif  of 
life.  For  example,  the  man  who  first  stood  beside  an  ear  of  com,^ 
incited  by  hunger  to  put  forth  his  h^nd  and  eat,  had  no  oracle  of 
which  to  inquire  whether  it  were  the  principles  of  life  or  the  prin- 

*  The  etymology  of  the  word  eqfiBe  (Fr.  ettf^)  is  quite  anoertain.  Oaf* 
land  derived  it  from  the  Turkish  word  eakvA^  which  is  only  aoommtiov  of 
the  Arabic  iDfinitive  cakumah^  **  W  nfMiieate  " ;  .a  term  applied  onginaUy 
by  the  Arabs  to  wine,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors. — *  Voyage  to  Arabia  the 
mppy,*  p.  946,  947.  But  Bruce  contends  that  the  plant  came  originally 
from  an  African  country  called  Gqfb,  which  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Narea,  where  it  is  produced  spontaneously  every  where  in 
gnat  abundance,  and  is  almost  the  only  wood  of  the  eountryy  {vol.  ii»  p.  996.*) 
Allowing  this  to  be  true,  what  so  easy  as  to  derive  coffee,  or  caf<6,  from  Cq^^ 
the  name  of  the  original  ^eonntry  ? 

Onentdl  Herald,  Vol.  19.  9  D 
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ciples  oi  death  that  lurked  in  the  yellow  graiu  before  him.  He 
might,  or  he  might  not,  have  seen  the  thing  eaten  by  other  animals  *, 
but  in  either  case  he  would  not  be  sure  ;  for  how  could  he  know 
that  what  fattened  the  hog  or  the  ox  would  not  poison  him  ?  He 
must  hazard  his  being  on  the  properties  of  an  untried  substance, 
and  either  add  to  the  catalogue  of  the  means  of  life,  or  lessen,  by  his 
own.  death,  the  number  of  those  who  needed  them.  In  the  same 
manner  every  simple  article  of  human  food, — the  acorn,  the  olive, 
the  eggs  and  flesh  of  animals,  and  tea  and  coffee,  were  successively 
reclaimed  from  nature,  and  made  the  prey  of  man.  But  the  history 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  first  inventors,  their  names  and  their 
country,  are  all  equally  unknown  ;  so  that,  in  tracing  back  the  his- 
tory of  any  single  article,  we  are  always  compelled  to  stop  at  its 
introducer  or  importer  into  some  particular  country,  and  eternise 
his  name  for  spreading  what  others  had  discovered.  But,  respecting 
the  history  of  their  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  are,  as  we  have  said,  incurious  in  an  incredible  degree, 
being  in  general  contented  to  enjoy  what  they  can  procure,  without 
in  tlie  least  troubling  themselves  about  the  modes  of  industry,  or 
the  remote  channels  by  which  it  is  created  or  transmitted  to  them. 
On  other  subjects  their  curiosity  is  insatiable  and  boundless.  How 
many  learned  skulls  have  ached  in  labouring  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  Etruscan  pottery,  murrhine  vases,  or  the  amber  found 
in  various  seas ;  while,  perhaps,  the  tea  or  the  coffee  that  refreshed 
them  during  their  researches,  was  an  article  of  which  they  were  still 
more  ignorant,  and  were  contented  to  remain  so.  Perhaps  the 
edible  birds'  nests  qf  the  Indian  Archipelago,  formed  from  unknown 
materials,  and  sometimes  sold  in  China  for  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold,  may  some' day  bethought  worthy  the  researches  of  the 
learned,  ana  excite  wonder  and  curiosity,  no  less  than  the  marrow 
of  lions,  upon  which  Achilles  was  fed,  or  the  ostrich's  brains  of 
•Heliogabalus. 

To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  coffee  has  encountered  the 
entire  neglect  of  the  learned  ;  various  persons  have  written  on  its 
virtues  and  its  history,  and,  among  others,  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  *  Westminster  Review.'  But  certainly  this  last  writer  on 
the  Arabian  nectar,  however  learned  and  judicious  he  may  be,  has 
acted  but  a  sorry  part  toward  his  readers,  in  giving  them  a  most 
superficial  account  of  the  spread  of  the  use  of  coffee,  and  neglecting 
to  say  where  he  learned  what  little  he  knew,  and  where  his  readers 
might  inform  themselves  more  fully.  We  shall  not  imitate  his  disin- 
genuousness  ;  though  we  shall  endeavour  to  perform  what  he  pre- 
tended to  do,* 

*  The  *  Westminster  Review,'  after  observing  that  the  story  of  its  introduction 
to  Aden  iW>ra  Persia  rests  on  very  doubtftil  authority,  says :  ^*  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century,  it  was  generallv  drunk  in 
Arabia.'*  Now  there  is  no  authority,  however  dprno^fiU,  for  this  aswrtion.  Oo 
the  contrary,  the  only  authority  we  have  worth  attending  to,  asserts  it  was  not 
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It  is  but  too  common,  among  periodical  writers,  to  neglect 
pointing  out  the  sources  whence  they  derive  their  information 
on  any  particular  subject,  and  for  this  they  have  t^o  reasons : 
first,  a  desire  to  appear  learned;  second,  a  consciousness  that 
this  appearance  cannot  be  maintained  without  mystification.  But 
in  cases  where  knowledge  is  to  be  compiled  from  others,  no- 
rthing so  surely  tends  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  quackery  as  an 
unpeopled  margin ;    for   when  we  cast  our  eyes  there  fi>r  tlie 


introduced  into  Yemen  until  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  ce.itury. — La  Roque, 
p.  251.  We  are  aware  that  the  historian  Ahmed^Effendi  attributes  the  dis- 
covery of  coffee  to  Sheikh  Omar,  a  dervish  otthe  order  ofSbasilys  atMokha, 
in  the  year  tf^^the  Hejira606,  (A.  D.  1258.)  This  man,  he  says,  being  ba- 
nished from  hisoonvent  to  the  mountain  of  Kioubh-Eusab,  there  plucked  and 
boiled  the  coffee-oerry,  which  was  all  around  him  in  great  abundance,  and 
subsisted  on  it,  till  visited  by  hl-i  friends,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  vir- 
tues of  it,  and  they  in  their  tarn  made  them  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mekhtt, 
which  procured  the  recal  of  the  dervish  by  the  prince. — VOlmgon,  tom.  11.  p. 
123,  et  teq.  But  there  is  nothing  here  which  can  a&sist  the  Reviewer;  no- 
thing which  relates  to  \\iQj\fleeiUh  any  mere  than  to  \\i^  fourUenjtk  century  ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  has  that  appearance  which  he  himself  would  denominate 
"*'  doubtful.**  Farther  on,  the  Reviewer  says,  the  attempt  to  carry  the  prohi- 
bition of  coffee  into  effect  at  Cairo  caused  such  commotions  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  be  drunk  w  ith  impunil}'.  /(  w<u  never  prohibited  at  Cairo^  and,  there- 
fore, no  attempts  to  carry  the  prohibition  into  effect  could  be  made ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  zealots  who  attempted  to  have  it  prohibited  against  the  express 
will  of  the  public  authorities. — La  Raqne^  p.  204, 265.  In  speaking  of  these  dis- 
turbances at  Cairo,  the  Reviewer  uses  the  vague  phrase,  '4t  produced  intoxi- 
cation and  excited  improper  feelingt ;  '*  exactly  the  sort  of  langu  ige  generally 
vsed  by  a  mere  compiler,  ft  is  it  fact  borrowed  from  an  article  in  Dr.  Brew- 
ster's *•  Encyclopedia,*  which  is  quite  as  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  as 
the  '  Westminster '  itself.  The  whole  of  this  writer's  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  seems  to  luive  been  collected  from  Dr.  Brewster,  or  some  such  second- 
hand authority  ;  though  he  writes  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  ac- 
tually examined  the  original  treatise^  on  the  subject.  One  original  piece  of 
Inibrmation  we  certainly  found  in  this  article,  which  b,  that  one  Procopine,  a 
Florentine,  was  the  second  person  who  fitted  up  a  coffee-house  at  Paris.  Thb 
certainly  is  a  curious  fact,  as  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Galland  and  La  Roque, 
who  were  living  (the  former  at  least  was)  in  Paris  at  the  time.  The  RcTiewer 
then  sneers  at  the  French,  and  says  they  adopted,  in  imitation  of  a  Turk  Bf 
*'  wit  and  gallantry,'*  what  they  would  have  rejected  with  disgust  had  It  been 
'*  prescribeid  '*  by  a  Frenchman.  The  French  understood  little  of  the  Turk*s  wit, 
and  had  begun  to  use  coffiee  i:efore  his  arrival.  According  to  the  Reviewer's 
account,  the  Dutch  introduced  the  coffee  tree  into  Java  in  1606 ;  but  they  had 
introduced  it  vears  before,  and  by  that  year  had  raised  numerous  young  plAuts, 
some  of  which  were  sent  to  Europe.  He  concludes  with  observing,  what 
Brewster  also  observes,  that  De  Humboldt  computes  the  quantity  of  coffee  an- 
nually consumed  in  Europe  to  amount  to  116,071,000  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  and 
the  consumption  of  France  to  be  280,000  quintals.  An  Encyclopssdia  is  an 
oseAil  thing.  But  the  reader  who  desires  more  information  than  we  can  coot- 
press  into  one  article,  may  consult  the  Historical  Account,  of  Coffee,  appended 
to  the  *  Voyage  to  Arabia  the  Happy,'  l2mo.  Galland's  Pamphlet,  printed  at 
Caen  in  1600.  Moseley's  *  Treatise  on  Coffee,*  8vo.  1785,  in  which  La  Roqoe*s 
-relation  it  largely  quoted ;  the  article  e<^|^  (and  its  authorities)  in  *  Miuor^s 
Gardener's  Dictionary,'  by  Martyn,  1^.  A  small  pamphlet,  Arabic  and 
X  English,  by  Dr.  Pococke,  printed  at  Oxford,  1650.  The  *  Encyclopiedia 
Brftannica*'  is  not  worth  looking  at  on  the  subject. 
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Youefaers  of  the  pleader,  and  find  an  empty  witness-box,  we  are  apt 
exceedingly  to  limit  our  ftiith  in  his  avcrmentd.  This  is  not  usually 
the  sin  of  the  *  Westminster  Review,'  which,  on  the  cont¥ary,  is  re- 
markable for  its  exactness.  Bat  inadvertence  and  error  will  occa- 
sionally find  their  way  every  where.  It  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  minute  in  exposing  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
ms  on  the  history  of  coffee  there  are  particulars  much  better  worth 
attending  to  than  the  mistakes  of  a  review. 

Coffee  was  not  known  in  Arabia  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  About  that  period,  Gemaleddin,  the  Mufti  of  Aden, 
happening  to  make  a  journey  into  Persia,  first  observed  the  use  of 
it  among  his  countrjrmeu  in  that  empire.  Whence  they  procured 
it  he  seems  never  to  have  inquired,  nor  did  he  at  the^ime  imitate 
them  in  the  use  of  it ;  but  returning  shortly  after  to  Aden,  and 
finding  his  health  impaired  from  the  fatigue  of  travel  or  some 
other  cause,  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  might  find  some 
relief  froto  the  use  of  coffee,  of  which  he  had  heard  the  Aitibs  of 
Persia  speak  very  highly.  Procuring  therefore  a  small  quantity 
of  the  article,  he  made  trial  of  its  virtues,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  it  surpass  his  expectations  ;  as  it  not  only  restored  his 
health,  but  likewise  enabled  him  to  perform  the  nocturnal  cere- 
monies of  his  religion  with  more  pleasure  and  cheerfulness.  Froyi 
Gemaleddin  the  numerous  dervishes  of  Aden  learned  the  virtues  of 
coffee ;  and  their  united  example  (for  these  monks  were  at  that 
time  much  respected  in  Arabia)  sufficed  to  recommend  the' odori- 
ferous beverage,  first  to  the  learned  and  studious  part  of  th^  popu- 
lation, and  immediately  afterwards  to  artisans  and  travellers,  and 
in  general  to  alt  porstons  whose  occupations  required  th^  to  be 
much  awake  durlisg  the  nights  The  Arabian  author,  from  whom 
we  have  thie  relation,  observes,  that  on  the  introduction  of  coffee 
the  inhabitants  of  Aden  relinquished  the  use  of  a  beverage,  until 
then  common,  procured  from  the  leaves  of  a  certain  plant  carfed 
taty  which,  though  the  Arabis^n  writer  insinuates  no  such  thing, 
may  perhapa  have  beeni^a.  The  Mufti  Gemaleddin,  to  whom  all 
coffee-drinkers  are  so  much  indebted,  survived  many  years  the 
introduction  of  the  berry  into  Arabia,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejira  875,  or  A.  D.  1470. 

From  Aden  the  use  of  coffee  passed,  about  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  to  Mecca,  still  owing  its  progress  westward  to  the  taste  and 
exertions  of  the  Dervishes.  These  holy  n2,en,  wbo,  according  to 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  always  spend  a  great  portion  of  the  night 
in  devotion,  soon  found  coffee  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
watching  and  meditation,  and,  when  they  came  from  Yemen 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba^  were  careful  to  bring  with  them  their 
coffee  apparatus,  which  they  used  in  the  great  court  of  that  ancient 
temple.  It  should  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  the  Arabs  of  Yemen 
have  always  used,  not  the  berry,  but  the  husk  of  the  coffee ;  it  is 
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daid  to  be  the  most  delicious ;  but,  as  it  loses  its  flavour  together 
with  its  freshness,  it  is  niiver  exported  to  those  distant  countries  to 
which  the  berry  is  conveyed. 

Shortly  after  the  dervishes  of  Yemen  had  made  known  the  good 
qualities  of  coffee  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  city,  houses  of 
public  resort  were  opened  in  which  this  beverage  was  sold ;  anc( 
this,  tending  greatlv  to  bring  the  citizens  together,  and  heightening^ 
their  vivacity  and  disposition  to  mirth,  was  soon  considered  by 
rigid  Musulmans  a  matter  of  great  alarm  and  scandal.  Gambling 
of  all  descriptions  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  frequenters  of  the  coffee-houses  outstepped  the  boundaries 
of  legal  amusement,  and  wagged  their  orthodox  beards  over  chess- 
boards and  Marcalah  shells.*  Mecca  was  at  this  time  under  the 
power  of  the  Mamaluke  Sultans  of  Egypt,  who  usually  maintained 
a  Governor  in  that  city.  It  is  well  known  that  all  such  persons 
carry  their  authority  over  the  provinces  they  command  to  thcJ 
utmost  extent,  and  are  glad  when  any  accident  enables  them  to 
manifest  their  arbitrary  power.  At  the  period  when  coffee  wa^ 
introduced  at  Mecca,  Khair  Beg  (or  Bey)  was  Governor  of  that 
city  for  the  Mamaluke  Sultan.  He  was  a  man  of  austere  mannem 
and  imperious  temper,  and  coming  accidentally  to  the  knowledge 
that  coffee  was  driink  by  the  devotees  who  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  in  the  Caaba,  he  immediately  concluded  it  must  be  some 
inebriating  liquor;  and,  convoking  together  the  doctors  of  the  law^ 
.  the  officers  of  justice,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
he  informed  them  of  his  suspicions  and  determination  to  prohibit 
it.  This  is  the  oriental  way  of  taking  counsel.  A  man  first  re- 
solves upon  some  particular  course  of  action,  and  then  calls  toge- 
ther his  friends  or  adherents  to  hear  their  opinion,  and  show  how 
little  he  values  it.  The  deliberations  of  the  Meccan  doctors, 
assembled  to  determine  the  fate  of  coffee,  assumed  at  first  a  very 
serious  face,  as  was  fit  on  so  momentous  an  occasion  ;  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  decided,  very  rationally,  that  the  matter  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  the  physicians,  who  should  be  desired  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  were  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  mind  or  body ;  for,  if 
it  were  not,  they  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  tO' 
the  disorders  of  the  coffiee-houses,  without  prohibiting  the  drittlp 
itself.  This  was  approved.  Two  eminent  Persian  physicians  wero^ 
tlierefore  sent  for,  and  questioned  respecting  the  qualities  of  coffee. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  good  people  of  Mecca,  one  of 
these  Galens  had  written  a  book  against  the  use  of  coffee^  pro- 
bably, says  the  Arabian  historian,  because  it  lessened  Ms  practice; 

*  **  Marcalah  is  «  game  much  in  request  amoog  tbe  Eastern  people.    They 
play  only  two  at  a  time,  as  at  chess,  with  72  small  shells,  or  some  such 
things,  ptktting  them  on  a  piece  of  wood,  of  ahout  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches 
broad,  and  ranging  them  in  two  straight  lines  in  19  ronnd  holes  hollowed  in  . 
the  board  for  that  purpose,  six  in  each  hole,  Ike," — La  Raque. 
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and  therefore,  like  honest  Sangrado>  in  Gil  Bias,  he  was  bound  in 
honour  to  maintain  the  principles  of  his  book,  whatever  might  be 
their  effect  upon  the  hills  of  mortality.  He  assured  the  assembly, 
in  the  jargon  which  passed  iu  those  times  for  philosophy,  that  coffee 
was  cold  and  dry,  "  and  consequently  very  unwholesome.*'  One  of 
the  doctors  of  the  law  objected  to  this  assertion,  observing,  that 
'*  Bengiazlah,  an  ancient  and  very  famous  physician  of  Bagdad, 
had  written,  in  his  book  of  simple  medicament*  and  ailments,  that 
the  buun  (coffeej  concocted  and  dissolved  the  phlegm,  and  that 
therefore  it  coula  not  have  the  quality  the  Persian  physicians  now 
imputed  to  it.  This  remark  was  very  judicious ;  for  upon  this  dis- 
pute all  the  physicians  of  that  time  agreed,  that  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Bengiazlah,  the  buun  or  coffee  was  hot  and  dry,  and 
not  cold  and  dry.  The  two  Persians,  to  maintain  what  they  had 
advanced,  replied,  that  the  doctor  he  spoke  of,  had  never  heard 
of  this  buMiy  but  of  another  plant  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
quite  different  effects,  and  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble 
to  prove  it,  maintained,  like  casuists,  that  though  this  buun 
was  one  of  those  indifferent  things  which  every  body  had  the 
liberty  to  indulge  himself  in,  yet  if  it  disposed  people  to  things 
forbidden  by  religion,  the  safest  way  for  the  Musulmans  was  to 
look  upon  it  as  unlawful.  This  decision  carried  away  all  the  suf- 
frages ;  many  even,  out  of  prejudice  or  misguided  zeal,  affirmed 
that  coffee  had  disordered  their  heads ;  and  one  assured  them  that 
it  intoxicated  like  wine,  which  made  the  whole  assembly  fall  out 
a  laughing,  since  he  could  not  have  been  a  judge  of  this,  if  he  had 
not  drunk  wine,  which  is  forbidden  by  their  religion  ;  and  being 
asked,  whether  he  ever  had  drunk  any,  he  was  so  impudent  as  to 
own  he  had,  thereby  condemning  himself  to  the  bastinado,  a 
ponifihment  inflicted  on  all  such  as  transgress  the  law  of  Moham- 
med/'* 

.  The  result  of  all  these  ludicrous  deliberations  was,  the  total 
prohibition  of  coffee,  though  the  Mufti  of  Mecca,  who  was  both  a 
divine  and  a  lawyer,  qtood  up  with  great  warmth  in  its  defence. 
To  give  ftiU  effect  to  his  edict,  the  Governor,  now  supported  by 
many  doctors,  as  well  as  by  general  opinion,  threatened  the  dis- 
obedient with  those  severe  punishments  which  Islamism  denounces 
against  infringers  of  the  law.  An  account  of  these  transactions 
was  drawn  up,  and  sent,  as  a  despatch  of  peculiar  importance,  to 
Hke  Sultan  of  Egypt.  When  men,  however,  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  anything,  even  the  best  organised  laws  and  ordinances  somo- 
times  fail  to  make  them  abandon  it ;  there  was,  therefore,  little 
hope  that  the  furious  decrees  of  such  a  man  as  Khair  Bey,  how- 
ever pompously  issued  or  rigorously  executed,  would  ever  effec- 
tuate a  revolution  in  thie  habits  of  a  people  so  pertinacious  and  re- 
solute as  the  Arabs.     The  inhabitants  of  Mecca  continued  as  be- 

*  *  Voyage  to  Ambia  the  Happy/  p.  2fiB,  S60. 
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fore  to  drink  coffee  in  their  houses,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Go- 
vernor and  the  assembly  had  passed  an  absurd  judgment^  and  con- 
demned it  without  reason  ;  and  in  this  opinion  they  were  greatly 
fortified  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Mufti.  "  However,  one  of  them 
being  surprised  in  the  fact,  was  severely  punished,  and  afterwards 
led  through  the  most  public  streets  upon  an  ass.  But  this  rigour 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  fur  fiora  approving  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  his  Governor  of  Mecca,  wondered  how  he  dared 
to  condemn  a  thing  so  much  approved  of  at  Cairo,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  where  there  were  doctors  whose  opinion  was  of  much 
more  weight  than  theire  at  Mecca,  and  who  found  nothing  in  the 
use  of  coffee  any  way  repugnant  to  the  law." 

.  Coffee  was,  therefore,  restored  to  all  its  former  honours  at 
Mecca,  and  the  anti-coffee  faction,  a -kind  of  high  tories,  were 
thrown  into  the  shade.  The  Arabian  author,  from  whom,  with 
Galland  and  La  Roque,  we  borrow  the  greater  part  of  this 
relation,  here  adds  a  remark,  emphatically  oriental.  Not  content 
with  narrating  the  reinstatement  of  coffee  in  its  due  eminence 
among  the  materia  culinaria,  he  infprms  us,  with  a  very  serious 
face,  that  the  tasteless  Governor,  with  those  Persian  Sangrados 
who  abetted  his  heresy,  came,  Uke  so  many  Zoiluses,  to  a  bad  end, 
for  having  abused  one  of  the  best  of  God's  berries  ;  lpr  that  the 
former  was  tortured  to  death  by  his  successor,  for  various  mal- 
practibes  ;  and  the  latter  was  executed  in  Egypt  for  having  cursed 
tho  sacred  person  of  Selim  the  First,  the  Turkish  conqueror  of  that 
country. 

However,  like  all  other  good  things,  the  Arabian  nectar  was 
constantly  the  butt  of  ignorant  bigotry.  In  1524,  about  thirteea 
years  after  Khaia  Boy*s  persecution,  the  Cadi  of  Mecca  once  more 
shut  up  the'.coffee-houses,  pretending,  it  seems,  that  frequent  dis- 
orders were  committed  there.  But  his  successor  again  allowed 
them  to  be  opened,  and  from  that  time  no  real  interruption  was 
ever  given  in  Mecca  to  the  sipping  of  coffee,  which  still  continues 
to  refresh  the  kneelers  in  the.  Caaba  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  It 
is  true,  that  in  1542,  there  arrived  by  the  caravan  from  Damascus 
an  order  from  Solyman  U.,  prohibiting  coffee;  but  little  or  no 
regard  was  paid  to  it,  bb  it  was  quickly  known  to  have  been  pro- 
cured in  a  soft  moment  by  one  of  the  khatouns  of  the  Seraglio. 

From  the  history  of  the  spread  of  coffee-drinking  in  the  East, 
we  may  learn  this  fact,  among  others,  that  despotism,  whatever 
other  excellences  it  may  have,  is  not  a  sure  antidote  against  tu- 
mults and  riots.  Where  men  have  not  political  rights  to  contend 
for,  they  quarrel  about  casuistry  and  coffee-pots ;  and  in  the  warmth 
excited  on  such  momentous  occasions,  act  every  whit  as  irrationally 
as  an  English  mob  at  an  election.  This  was  very  happily  illustrated 
by  a  movement  among  the  good  people  of  Grand  Cairo.  We  havtf 
already  related  that  the  Mamaluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  it  is  to 
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be  supposed  was  an  orthodox  Mosnlman,  had  a  favoarable  feeling 
towards  coffee,  as  what  man  with  a  palate  has  not  ?    Tb  make  sure, 
however,  that  his  taste  was  not  in  a  league  with  Satan  against  the 
repose  of  his  soal,  he  consulted  with  the  most  approved  casuists 
then  at  Cairo,  on  the  merits  of  this  inferhal  potation,  which  they 
of  Mecca  had  pronounced  to  be  as  effective  a  guide  to  hell,  as 
Eneas's  Sybil.    No  danger,  they  thought,  could  accrue  to  his 
Highness,  or  any  other  true  believer,  from  a  dish  of  coffee,  which 
they  declared  to  be,    to  all  intents  and  purposes,    an  orthodox 
Mu9ulman  beverage.     Who  would  have  apprehended  danger  after 
this  ?     Nevertheless,  there  was  a  storm  browing.     A  certain  doc- 
tor, one  of  the  righteous  over-much,  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  Pha- 
risee, framed  in  his  wisdom  a ,  very  cunning  question  respecting 
doffee,  in  which  he  contrived  to  assert  that  it  was  inebriating,  pre- 
judicial to  health,  atid  the  cause  of  many  disorders.     This  question, 
with  his  own  opinion  that  coffee  was  forbidden,  he  sent  round  to 
the  other  doctors,  requiting'  to  know  what  they  thought.    All 
dergyifken  are  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy.     But  the 
Mohammedan  doctors  of  Cairo  consented,  upon  the  present  occa- 
876n,  to  hazard  the  imputation  of'latitudinarianism  rather  than 
condemn  a  beverage  with  which,  in  common  with  the  body  of  the 
people,  they  were  upoh  Vei-y  good  terms.    This  thr^bttened  storm 
bli^  over.  Therefore,  without  mischief;  but  about  ten  years  after, 
a  preacher,  a  kind  of  MnsuIinlLh  'TrviHg^  raised  up  his  voice 
against  coffee,  as  a  fearful  aboihination,  as  a  thing  which  tfirew  a 
blight  upon  all  virtue,  l^xtihgttidied  ev^n  faith,  and  flew  up  in  a 
steam  that  closed  the  golden  doors  of  Paradise.     No  orthodox 
ear  could  resist  oratory  so  convincing ;  his  congregation  saw  the 
galf  of  perdition  in  a  coffee-pot,' -Imd  heard,  in  its  hisiung  bubblesy 
the  roarings  of  that  uifemal  lake  w'bere  all  unbelievers  in  the  Koran, 
all  infringers  of  the  Prophet's  law,  all  eaters  of  charcoal,  and 
drinkers  of  bitter  drinks,,  most 'plunge  and  tumble  to  all  etei'nity4 
In  a  moment  out  they  flew— throwing  themselves  with  rage  ai^i 
fiiiy  into  the  nearest  coffee-houses,  and  having  demolished  the^ 
hteligious  pottery,  and  other  portions  of  the  eoffee  apparatus,  dealt 
true  physical  syllogisms  among   the   heretical  customers.    Two 
parties  were  now  formed  in  the  eity,  *^  one  maintaining  that  coffee 
was  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  the  other,  the  oodtrary.    But  the 
chief  judge  having  called  together  all  the  4t>c(on;  to  consult  them, 
they  declared  that  this  question  had  already  been  decided  by  their 
predecessors  on  the  side  of  coffee,  and  that  they  wero  of  the  same 
sentiments ;  and  that  some  check  was  to  be  ^iveri  to  the  furious 
Ileal  of  the  bigots,  and  the  indiscretion  of  the  ignorant  preachers. 
The  judge  who  presided,  and  was  of  the  same  opiDJon,  unmedjately 
eanaed  some  coffee  to  be  served  up  to  the  whole  assembly,  and 
drank  some  himself,  which  example  soon  re-unlted  all  parties,  and 
brought  coffee  into  greater  esteem  than  ever.^ 
'After  this  the  most  scrupulous  got  rid,  by  degrees,  of  all  their 
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prejudice,  ^d  coffee  over^^e  at  CiurQ,  as  at  Mecca,  the  per- 
▼erfiity  of  man,  always  prone  to  suspect  that  which  natur^  iDtende4 
fyt  his  hen^f^t. 

From  Cairo  it  passed  into  Syria,  where  it  was  received  without 
any  ohetacle ;  at  first,  says  M.  QaUand,  at  Damascus  and  Alef  p^. 
and  afterwards  in  all  the  other  cities  of  that  great  prc^vince ;  anq 
from  Syria  it  was  transported  direct  to  ConstaBtinople.  The  QrsI; 
importers  of  coffee  into  the  capital  were  Hakem  aQd  Sl^emssj  ihi 
one  a  native  of  Damascus,  the  other  oi  Aleppo.  Tim  happene( 
(for  we  mav  as  well  he  particular  in  dates)  in  the  nine  hundred  anc 
sizty-secona  year  of  the  Hejira^  which  began  the  first  of  Novemhef^ 
A.  D.  1554.  But  here,  as  at  Mecca  and  Cairo,  coffee  bad  again  tp 
struggle  with  the  genius  of  Islamism,  i^  spirit  as  averse  to  innp- 
▼ation  as  any  Tory  at  this  mom^t  in  (Ireat  Britain.  However,  to 
the  honour  of  literature  be  it  spoken^  the  fi^'st  n^en  in  Constan- 
tinople t/o  welcome  the  stranger  w,ejre  Ute  learned^  an^  especially 
the  poets ;  they  flocked,  it  seem^,  with  unusual  enthusiasm  to  the 
caffcc-honaefl,  which  thenceforward  became  the  resort  of  all  men 
of  wit  uJLiL  dit villi  €oiuplo.\iunt  uiidj  ubovi'  all^  *A  tbe  rotnanecrs  uiid 
ston^-teUerR,  w)io  from  time  immetnorial  have  constituted  the  chief 
deligbt  of  i\m  Oriental  imtitiDs,  These  storj'-tellem  still  make  the 
coffoc -houses  their  priacipal  resort,  says  D'Ohasonj  especially  in 
winter,  and  there  they  relate  their  talcs  with  that  grace  and  energ)^, 
which  are  peculiar  ta  the  national  language.  They  chiefly  cod-» 
fine  themselves  to  amorous  and  heroic  tales,  which  they  embellish 
with  verse!},  apophthegms ^  and  sentences  drawn  tvom  the  best 
Oriental  writers.  These  assemblies  are  for  those  people  what 
clubs,  eoncertSj  balb,  &c,  are  to  Buropeans  ;  but  the  great  aeldoti^ 
visit  them,  unless  during  an  excursion  into  tlic  country^  or  a  long 
journey*  Tlic  cups  in  which  coffee  is  served  up  in  Turkey,  are 
very  small — scarcely  a  tliird  of  the  size  of  onra — they  are  always 
presented  in  saucers,  or  rather  in  other  larger  caps,  to  prevent 
burniiTj^  the  fingers.  These  saucers  are  called  zatf^  and  are  ge- 
nerally of  copper,  silver,  or  siU'cr  gilt.  Among  the  great  they  arc 
of  goldj  and  frequently  curiched  with  jewels*  Latly  Montague 
nicntionsr  as  well  as  D'Ohsson,  the  saucers  of  silver  gilt,  and  gold; 
and  ndde>,  that  the  cups  were  of  the  iinest  J^pan  china.  ^'  But  the 
piece  of  Imurj'/*  says  she^  '*  which  grieved  my  eyes,  was  the  tahle-r 
cloth  and  napkins,  which  were  all  tiffany,  embroidered  with  silk 
und  gold,  in  the  Bnest  manner,  in  natural  flowers.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  regret  that  J  made  use  of  these  costly  napkins,  which  were 
as  finely  wrought  as  the  finest  handkerchicfa  that  ever  came  out  of 
tfoifi  coontry.*"  ♦ 

As  to  the  coffae-hottses  themsel^s,  they  am  buill  in  mfttj  parjiA 
pf  .Tiirkey,  ai|d  especially  ^tit  i\^  capitali  with  i)[^^q|i  t<a£(te  and 

' '        ■   ■         "  ■  ■  ■    I  '  .  , ■  ^^ 

*  Lady  Montagae^s  Letteif,  it.  I88«  ISO. 
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elegance.  Situated  generally  near  the  public  promenades,  or  on 
the  sides  of  the  great  roads,  they  are  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
kiosk,  or  cool  summer-house,  and  are  shaded  in  the  country  with 
trees,  or  trellis-work,  covered  with  vines.  Round  about,  on  the 
outside,  are  low  divans,  like  sofas,  upon  which  visitors  sit  to  sip 
their  coffee,  and  smoke  their  pipe,  or  occasionally  to  play  at  chess 
or  trick-track.  Delicate  sweetmeats  are  sometimes  served  round 
a  short  time  before  the  coffee,  which  is  always  drunk  without  sugar, 
milk  or  cream. 

The  number  of  coffee-houses  increasing  prodigiously  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  their  attractions  increasing  also  with  the  habit  of 
frequenting  them,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Imams  and  expounders 
of  the  law  were  left  to  keep  company  with  their  beards,  the 
mosques  remaitdng  nearly  empty  to  answer  in  learned  echoes  to  the 
declamations  of  the  doctors.  Though  rigid  predestinarians,  it 
was  not  to  be  ejected  that  these  Musulman  parsons  would  come 
readily  into  the  notion  that  Providence  had  decreed  they  should 
preach  to  empty  benches ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  the  mortifying 
success  of  their  rival  jugglers  of  the  coffee-houses,  they  instinctively 
thought,  as  their  craft  always  do,  of  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and 
vehemently  invoked  its  aid  against  the  Arabian  berry.  Accord- 
ingly, for  all  governments  must  respect  their  instruments,  the 
Mufti  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  favour  the  zealots,  and  pro- 
hibit coffee ;  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  more  than  once,  but 
without  success.  Governments  always  fail  in  a  struggle  with  po- 
pular habits  ;  for  if  power  is  sacred,  so  is  custom  ;  what  men  have 
been  used  to,  they  revere ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee,  they 
have  to  decide  between  two  good  things,  obedience  to  authority, 
and  obedience  to  their  stomach,  they  generally  decide  in  favour  of 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  their  business  and  bosoms,  •  Coffee 
went  on,  therefore,  triumphantly  to  comfort  the  hmrty  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  of  every  true  believer ;  and  so  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Mourad  III.  (Amurath,  as  we  call  him),  there 
were  no  less  than  six  hundred  coffee-houses  in  Constantinople  alone. 
These  establishments,  however,  were  often  a  source  of  terror  to  the 
Government,  for  the  most  ignorant  despots  understand  that  power 
is  interested  in  keeping  the  citizens  as  much  as  possible  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  in  the  coffee-houses  all  reserve  and  distance  were 
usually  laid  aside.  They  were  accordingly  more  than  once  shut  up 
by  order  of  the  Sultan ;  but  in  one  instance  the  cupidity  of  his  own 
officers  defeated  his  views,  fdr  they  sold  licences  to  coffee-house 
keepers ;  and  Jn  all,  popular  perseverance  prevailed  ;  so  that  in  the 
time  of  D'Ohsson,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  a  town, 
village,  or  hamlet,  where  there  was  not  a  coffee-house  to  be  found. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  article,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  notice  an  anecdote  told  by  Galland,  of  the  great  vizier 
Kupruli.    Before  this  minister  suppressed  the  coffee-houses,  which 
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be  did  at  Ck>nstaiitiiiople  during  the  war  in  Candia,  be  went  incognito 
into  tbe  principal  of  these  establishroeuts,  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
cooversatioB  usually  prerailed  in  them,  and,  to  his  dismay, "  be 
beard  grave  people  discoursing  seriously  on  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire, blaming  the  ministry y  and  deciding  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance.    He  likewise  went  into  the  taverns,  where  be  saw 
people  singing,  or  talking  only  of  their  amours  or  exploits  in 
battle,  being  for  the  most  part  soldiers,  whom  he  did  not  think  it 
convenient  to  deprive  of  this  amusement/'    Galland  obtained  this 
anecdote  from  M.  D'Hermange,  who  had  been  physician  to  the 
last  vizier,  Kupruli,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Salankema. 
M.  de  la  Roque,  who  travelled  in  the  Levant  in  the  beginning  of 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  but  was  not  at  Constantinople,  observes, 
that  he  found  coffee-houses  in  every  town  and  village  through 
which  he  passed,  but  that  the  handsomest  and  best  frequented  were 
at  Damascus.    When  Galland  wrote  his  little  pamphlet,  coffee  was 
an  article  of  recent  introduction  in  Europe,  and  therefore  be  found 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  many  mioute  particulars  respecting  its 
use  and  qualities,  which  could  be  of  no  interest  at  all  at  present. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Turks,  who  are  connoisseurs 
in  coffee,  always  preserve  it  in  leathern  bags,  hermetically  sealed, 
to  prevent  it  from  losing  its  fine  scent  and  flavour.    They  roast  it, 
too,  immediately  before  it  is  used,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  mortar  of  wood,  bronze,  or  marble.     It  is  indeed  considered  so 
much  a  necessary  of  life  by  those  people,  that  to  refuse  or  neglect 
to  give  coffee  to  their  wives,  is  a  legitimate  cause  of  divorce  aiAong 
them.    It  enters  also  into  their  system  of  diplomacy,  for  when  the 
Grand  Vizier  neglects  to  treat  an  ambassador  with  coffee,  which  he 
seldom  does,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sure  mark  of  his  displeasure,  and 
as  the  precursor  of  hostilities.    **  In  the  Seraglio,  and  among  the 
great  men,  they  sometimes  put  in  each  dish  a  drop  of  oil  of  amber, 
others  boil  it  up  with  a  clove  or  two,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  coffee,  and  some  with  a  little  Indian  aniseed,  which  the  Turks 
call  Badian  Hindis  and  some  with  Cacoulehy  which  is  the  seed  of 
tbe  Cardamomum  minus** * 

'  How  and  when  the  use  of  coffee  first  passed  fi'om  the  East  into 
Europe  is  unknown.  It  is  conjectured,  however,  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  it  was  first  introduced  at  Venice,  perhaps,  by  Pietro 
della  Valle,  since  be  promises,'  in  a  letter,  written  from  Constanti- 
nople in  1615,  to  bring  some  home  with  him  on  bis  return. t  But 
of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  certainty.  M.  de  la  Roque  affirms, 
what  we  see  no  reason  for  disputing,  that  the  first  coffee  ever  seen 
in  France  was  brought  thither  in  1644,  by  his  father,  then  retum- 
iog  from  travelling  with  M.  de  la  Haye  in  tbe  East.    Miller,  .in- 


♦  *  Vojragc  to  Arabia  the  Happy,*  p.  279. 
+  *  Gardener's  Dictionary/  Art.  "Cofltec.'* 
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deed>  or  his  coutmudtor,  seems  to  doubt  the  circamfltanee ;  bat 
why  admit  and  copy  nearly  the  whole  of  his  relation,  and  only 
doubt  this  one  fact,  eeipecially  as  it  is  fpren  upon  the  writer's  own 
knoi^ledge  ?    Tbevenot,  as  M.  de  la  Croix  asserted,  and  as  La 
Ro(|ue  allo^9  was  the  first  who  introduced  it  at  Paris,  in  166?  ;< 
but,  says  La  Boque,^^  my  father  had  made  it  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles,  in  1644,  thirteen  years  previous/'    He  brought  with 
him  from  the  Levant,  not  only  the  coffee,  but  all  the  implements 
likewise  which  w^re  used  in  preparing  it  in  Turkey ;  and  at  the 
time  when  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  coffee  into  Europe  was 
written,  those  implements  still  remained  in  his  possession  in  a  little 
cfkbinet  at  his  house  in  the  country.     They  consisted  of  the  finjans, 
or  dishes,  which  were  of  old  China,  and  very  beautiful,  and  those 
small  pieces  of  muslin  embroidered '  with  gold,  silver,  and  silk,, 
which,  as  Lady  Montague  also  observes,  the  rich  Turks  use  instead' 
of  napldna  when  they  drink  coffee.    But  whether  M.  de  la  Boque 
'  or  Tbeveoot  was  the  first  to  show  the  French  the  use  of  coffee,  the 
QX^nftpJe  was  not  immediatdLy  followed,  either  because  suffident^ 
for  extensive  conf^umption  was  not  easily  procurable,  or  because 
m^  were  slow  to  adopt  a  fore^n  custom.    However  this  might  be, 
while  the  French  were  deliberating  or  hesitating  to  adopt  a  Turk- 
i9h  Cashk>n,  the  inhabitants,  of^  London  seem  to  have  dadied  into  it 
ant  onoe/    In  16(52,  a,o»ffee«hoase  was  opened,  either  in  George-^ 
jwd»  Lombard-street,  or  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  ComhiU^  by 
iQasqua  Rosa,  or  Rosee,  a  Greek,  who  was  brooght  to  England  by: 
Mr.  Edwards^  a  Turkey  merchaiit.    To  reconcile  the  Cockneys  to. 
his  oatlandiah  drjukky  Rosa  distributed^  or  pasted  up,  sundiy  cu^ 
lions  hand-Mils,  describing  the  virtaes  of  coffee,  which,  heaven 
bMKWS,  were  very  numerous,  according  to  his  account,  since  there 
aire  few*  disorders  which  it  would  not  care.    One  of  these  bills  we 
have  seen,  and  whereiver  Rosa  first  set  up,  his  donueile  at  the  time 
oi  this  advertisement  (which  has  no  date)  was  in  St.  Michael*8- 
alley ;  for  it  thus  concludes :  '<  Made  and  sold  in  St.  Michael's* 
aUey,  in  Cornhill>  by  Pasqua  Rosee,  at  the  sign  oi  his  own  head.'' 
Several  other  persons  soon  after  set  up  as  R^'s  competitors,  and. 
the  Greek  was  shortly  compelled  to  take  Mr.  Edwards's  coachman, 
who  was  a  citizen,  as  his  partner,  as  he  himself  was  not  free  of  the 
city.    There  are  sundry  other  curious  advertisements  of  those 
times,  relating  to  this  subject^  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  which  we  find  the  shopkeepers  giving  as  much  as  they  knew  of 
the  history  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  and  directing  their  cus- 
tomers in  the  country  and  elsewhere  how  to  use  them. 

AsJthe  English  do  not  suffer  their  religion  to  interfere  very  much 
with  caBnary. matters,  we  do  not  find  that  our  clergy  exerted 
themselves  to  throw  discredit  on  the  incipient  fashion  of  coffee- 
drinking  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was,  according  to  all  appearance, 
in  an  episcopal  garden  that  the  nectar-bearing  plant  of  Yemen  first 
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itnitk  nxyt  in  this  eiraiftiy,  lor  BMop  €ompto»,  it  is  said^  lifti  ^ot 
a  coffee  plant  in  hi»  fard«n,  at  Fulhain,  so  early  as  1^96^    it  wsb 
oertido  Ooths  andVaadais,  among  the  learned,  and  even,  frob 
l^/a$  t  among  the  poits,  Who  launched  the  arrows  of  t&eir  wit 
against  the  Arabian  beivy  in  London.     Several  catting  little 
iatires,  written  by  the  ivlts  of  that  age,  in  very  r«ip«ct«ble  verse, 
both  against  tea  and  coffee,  0till  remain  ;  and  we  observe,  that  the 
topic  most  triumphantly  urged  was,  the  absurdity  of  an  ESng^feh- 
Inan  hnitating  the  Turics.    What  an  abomination,  exclaimed  thos^ 
wite  ancestors  of  ours,  to  see  Britons  sitting  in  a  cotf80-house,  and 
drinldng  a  ilthy  bitter  beverage,  like  "  the  Ottomite  !**    To  bfe 
sure,  we  eat  bread  Uke  thB  Twksy  but  this  did  not  occur  tb  thfe 
wits.    Bacon  had  mentioned  cofibe,  qo  early  as  1624,  but  it  deei 
not  appear  that  he  had  seen  it ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  certlMin  tfawt 
^e  had  not,  for  he  sa^s,  <<  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  oalled 
co^ffee,^^  made  of  a  berry  of  the  sasw  name,  as  black  as  eooi,  and  of 
9.  strong  scent,  bui^  nqt  aromatical ;  which  they  take,  beaten  into 
powder,  in  watei^  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it ;  and  they  take  it, 
^d  sit  3;t  it  in  their  coffee-bouses,  which  are  like  our  taverns/'^"  IS^ 
b^d  read  accounts  of  it  in  Eastern  travellers,  perhaps  in  Bauwol^ 
Prosper  Alpipus,  oi;  tbose  two  Englishmen,  Biddulph  and  Finch, 
who  spoke  of  it  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
Thp  former  says,  "  The  Turks  have  for  their  most  common  drink 
coffee,  which  is  a  black  kind  of  drink,  made  of  a  kind  of  puUe 
like   pease,  called  coamJ'     This   was  1603.     In   1607,  Finch 
wrote  as  follows :  *^  The  people  in  the  islimd  of  SocotOra  have,  fof 
their  best  entertaimnent,  a  China  dish  of  Coho^  a  black  bitterish 
drink,  made  of  a  berry  like  a  bay  berry,  brought  from  Mecca, 
(Mocha)  supped  off  hot,"    The  first  mention  made  of  coffee,  in  out 
Statute-book>  was  in  1660, 12  Car.  IL  c.  24t     In  1675^  in  ordir 
that  we  might  not  be  behind  the  Orientals<in  naadness  a^  folly^ 
Charles  11.,  the  most  *^  merry  *'  and  the  mAst  profligate  of  mo-» 
narchs,  issued  a  procjamaiion  against  coffee-houses,  which  induced 
the  nation  to  show  their  scorn  of  such  impotent  absurdity  by  mul'* 
tiplying  the  forbidden  thing  tenfold ;  so  that,  in  1688,  Ray  was  ol 
opinion  that  London  might  rival  Grand  Cairo  itself,  in  the  number 
of  ita  coffee-houses,  which  were  also  to  be  found  in^  every^  gretft 
town  in  England. 

In  France,  coffee  seems  to  haver  been  brought  intd  fkehion'  Hf 
Solyman  Aga,  ambassador  firom  the  Sublime  Porte^  who  arrived'  at? 
Paris  in  July  1669,  and  returned  to'Turklsy  in  May  1670.  TKfi^ 
OttomaD  gentlemen,  it  seems^  and  his  tirain,  brought  with  them* 
lacrge  qnantitiee  of  coffee,  and  inviting^  several  individuals,  bbth'  of 
the  court  and  city,  to  part&ke  of  it,  they  so  much  dccti^omc^d^ 

•  •  Natural  History/  Ceiit.  viil.  No^7«8.  vol.  W.,  of  Basil  Montague's 
Edition.  t  "  Parchas.'  p.  It40. 
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the  French  to  this  delicious  hev^rage,  that  a  taste  for  it  was  fbnned 
before  their  departure,  which  never  afterwards  decayed.  The 
persons  who  first  sold  coffee  publicly  at  Paris,  were,  Pascal,  an 
Armenian,  who,  in  1672,  first  retailed  it  at  St.  Germain's  ftdr,  at 
two  sons  six  deniers  a  dish ;  Maliban,  another  Armenian  ;  Gregory, ' 
ofsthe  same  nation,  a  native  of  Ispahan  ;  Makara,  a  Persian ;  and 
a  little  lame  fellow,  called  the  Candiot.  Other  persons  soon 
adopted  the  same  profession ;  and,  improving  on  their  scanty  eata- 
ments,  sold  chocolate,  tea,  biscuits,  sweetmeats,  and  all  sorts  of 
liquors,  as  weU  as  cofifee  ;  they  introduced  also  coffee  and  chocolate- 
pots  of  silver ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  these  establishments  amounted 
to  300,  when  the  keepers  of  them  were  erected  into  a  company 
afterwards  united  to  the  corporation  of  distillers  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Paris. 

From  this  period  the  use  of  coffiee  became  general,  though  many 
French  physicians  maintained,  through  ignorance,  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  sundry  tremendous  disorders,  which  nobody  ever  expe<- 
rienced  from  the  use  of  it.  But  the  demand  now  becoming  greater 
daily,  it  was  feared  that  the  plantations  of  Yemen,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Abb6  Raynal,  12,000,000  pounds  were  exported 
annually,  would  not  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  'Europe ;  and, 
therefore,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Dutch  led  them  to  obtain 
one  or  two  young  coffee  plants  from  Yemen,  which  they  carried  to 
the  settlement  at  Batavia,  where,  about  1696,  they  had  raised 
several  young  ones,  some  of  which  they  sent  to  Europe.  These 
were  planted  in  the  public  gardens  of  Amsterdam,  from  whence 
most  of  the  gardens  of  Europe  were  supplied.  One  plant  was  sent 
to  Paris  from  Holland,  in  1714.  In  1718,  it  was  planted  by  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  from  whence,  M.  de  la  Motte  Aigrom, 
obtaining  a  plant,  by  artifice,  transported  it  to  Cayenne,  where  many 
thousands  were  produced  in  lJ2ii,  Tn  1727,  the  French  sent  plants 
out  to  Martinique,  though  others  say  it  was  in  1720.  It  had  been 
cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  as  early  as  1717-  It  was  first 
planted  in  Jamaica  in  1728,  from  whence,  in  1782, 60,000  lbs.  weight 
was  exported.  It  is  now  raised  in  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East, 
at  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  in  the  continental  teiiitories  of  the' 
East  India  Company ;  in  various  islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious  all  over  Europe  ;  and  a  plant  may  be 
seen  in  a  shop-window  in  Old  Bond-street.  In  Yemen  it  has  been 
known  to  reach  the  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet;  but  in 
Europe  it  rarely  rises  above  ten  feet.  It  is  an  ever-green  tree,  and 
blossoms ;  and  unripe  and  ripe  fruit  may  be  seen  upon  its  beautiful 
branches  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  of  Abyssinia,  of  the  island  of  Mozambique,  of  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar,  and  of  the  great  forests  of  Orapu^  m  Guiana. 
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No.  I. 

Journey  from  Alexandria  to  Rosetta^  by  Ahoukir  and  the  Lake 
Etko — and  Voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo. 

Having  seen  all  that  was  deemed  curious  or  interesting  at  Alex- 
andria,  I  had  begun  to  prepare  for  a  visit  to  Grand  Cairo,  the  great 
capital  of  Modem  Egypt,  and  from  thence  slill  farther  up  the  mys-  v 
terious  Nile.  On  the  22d  of  September,  all  being  ready  for  our  jour- 
ney, I  took  a  cup  of  cojSee  with  my  English  friends,  and  was  mounted 
before  sun-rise,  having  with  me  two  small  portmanteaus  and  a 
mattress,  which,  with  the  servant's  baggage,  made  a  sufficient  load, 
for  one  of  the  horses  procured  for  us  ;  and  on  three  others,  myself, 
my  servant,  and  the  guide  who  was  to  accompany  us,  rode.  lu 
leaving  the  town  of  Alexandria,  by  a  roail  strewed  with  fiagroents 
of  the  ancient. Greek  city,  the  Saracen  town,  and  the  more  modern 
Arab  dwellings,  recently  demolished  by  the  French,  we  were 
assailed  by  innumerable  pack?  of  dogs,  who  make  their  holes  like 
foxes,  amidst  these  ruined  heaps,  and  from  thence  sally  out  in 
troops  on  all  who  pass  near  them.  Insignificant  as  this  annoyance 
may  seem,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  a  faithful  picture  of  their  wolf- 
like appearance,  and  hideous  yelping ;  which  is  certunly  sufficiently . 
disgusting  to  justify  the  classification  that  has  been  given  to  it, 
of  ^  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt.'  Among  all  the  confused  wreck 
of  ancient  and  modem  remains,  there  are  only  three  granite  pillars 
now  standing  erect,  and  these  appear  to  have  formed  the  portico  of 
a  building  of  some  magnificence  ;  the  columns  being  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  shaft  in  one  entire  piece  of  the  finest 
rose-coloured  granite. 

At  the  Rosetta  Gate,  which  is  guarded  by  a  Saracau  tower,  the 
Bey's  passport  was  demanded  of  us  :  but  on  answering  that  I  was 
an  Englishman,  it  was  deemed  sufficient.  From  the  walls  to  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  Maudie,  where  we  intended  embarking,  we  passed 
over  the  ground  on  which  the  armies  were  encamped  during  the  last 
.campaign,  the  lines  and  advanced  works  of  which  are  still  remain- 
ing ;  but  not  finding  our  boat  at  the  place  appointed,  we  pushed 
on  to  Abookir,  under  the  hope  of  finding  her  on  that  side  the  lake, 
as  it  would  be  more  than  a  day's  journey  to  Rosetta  by  land,  and 
we  had  made  no  provision  for  a  night's  halt,  having  confided  in  our 
boatman's  punctuality. 

In  treading  the  ground  consecrated  to  British  valour,  by  the 
blood  of  the  gallant  Abercrombie,  and  on  which  may  be  yet  seen 
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the  bleached  bones  of  his  victorious  followers  and  defeated  enemies, 
iodiscrimioately  mixed  in  the  equality  of  death,  I  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  reflections  which  such  a  scene  is  calculated  to  excite,  that  I 
rode  for  upwards  of  an  hour  unconscious  either  of  our  pace  or  di- 
rection. The  jackalls,  with  which  all  this  part  of  the  country 
abounds,  had  torn  the  buried  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  troops  from 
their  loose  sandy  graves ;  while  the  shattered  fragments  of  their  bones, 
now  dispersed  by  the  wind,  alid  whitened  by  the  sun,  inspired  a 
train  of  feeling  which  left  me  in  doubt  whether  I  should  tread  the 
ground  with  exultation,  as  the  field  of  victory,  or  trace  it  with  sad* 
ness  as  the  ensanguined  plain  of  carnage,  cruelty,  and  death ! 

We  ilrew  near  to  Aboukir,  and  while  my  servant  went  in  quest  of 
the  boat,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  castle,  which  was  now  in  sight. 
In  the  #ay  to  this,  J  passed  the  site  of  the  ancient  CAnopus,  which' 
is  not  Senear  to  the  sea-shore  as  it  is  placed  in  the  latest  maps.  A 
f^  scattered  blocks  of  granite,  fragments  of  columns,  and  detached 
capitals,  broken  and  defkced,  with  large  masses  of  brick  work^ 
amid  heaps  of  rubbish,  are  all  that  remains  of  this  superb  and 
luxurious  city.  Not  a  vestige  is  to  be  traced  either  of  its  magni^ 
ficent  temple  or  renovating  baths,  in  which,  if  ancient  records  may' 
be  believed,  disease  was  changed  to  blooming  health,  and  ther  tid^ 
of  youthful  ^gour  made  to  flow  again  throu^  the  exhausted  veins 
of  decrepitude.  I  would  willihgly  have  prolonged  my  stay  on  this 
spot;  but  the  return  of  my  servant,  who  brought  intelligence  of 
his  success  in  procuring  another  boat,  allowed  me  but  just  time  to 
ride  towards  the  castle,^— into  which  the  guards  were  unwilUngto 
admit  us.  Its  external  appearance,  however,  waa  not  such  as  to 
excite  a  very  strong  curiosity  to  examine  its  interior,  as  it  had  the 
air  of  a  building  fast  crumbling  to  decay. 

The  shallowness  of  the  lake  on  which  wc  were  about  to  embark, ' 
would  not  allow  the  boat  to  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore,  and  to  reach  her  I  had  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  a^ 
naked  Arab,  who  bore  me  part  of  the  way  with  great  ease  and 
safety  ;  but  this  circumstance  being  perceived  by  the  crew  of  ano-  * 
thet  bdkl;,  two  of  them  hastened  toWaM  us ;  ima  mfeetin^  us  about 
nfrd-\^y,  unseated  me  fronn  m^  elevated  posituHi.    Knowing «t tins' 
time  only  a  f6w  words  of  Arabic,  I  could  notcommunicate  with 
thieih  in  this  torigiie;  and'  all  I  could  utter  in  Freuch,  Italian,  and- 
(7r6ek,  was  to  a^  little  purpose  as  if  it  had  been  Hebrew,  or  evcB 
English.    It  wiis  a  contest  between  rival  boatmen  for  a  fare  ;  and 
^after  being  almost  stunned  with  their  vociferations,  and  narrowly 
escaping  a  cold  and  .muddy  bath,  I  watf  at  length  borne,  by  the 
strongest  party,  on  board  a  different  boat  to  that  which  we  had  en* 
g&ged.    Tht  rest  of  the  crew  ^soon  followed  us ;  and  before  we  made 
sail,  the  matter  was  compromised  between  the  Arabs  of  the  re- 
spective boats  for  a  few  paras  distributed  among  those  who  we^e 
th«8  deprive  of  their  expected  benefit. 
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A*  fresh  northerly  breeze  drore  ii»  rapiiUy  tfefDough  the. ancient 
Gftnapic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  into  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  If  the  plain 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  name  of  Abcrcrombie,  could  awaken  nationid 
and  patriotic  associations,  the  bay  of  Abonkir  and  the  name  of  Nel- 
son were  calculated  to  excite  them  in  a  stiTl  more  powerful  degree. 
While  I  traversed  the  one,  however,  I  was  permitted  to  indulj^e  my 
reflections  in  aninterrupted  silence  ;  but,  in  crossing  the  other,  it 
was  impossible  to  answer  the  multiplicity  of  questions  which  the 
hiqnisitive  Arabs  proposed  to  me.  They  spoke  much  of  the  war  ; 
were  astonished  that  two  nations  should  come  so  far  off  to  fight 
their  battles ;  and  wondered  that  the  English  did  not  rema^  here, 
after  they  were  masters  of  the  country,  and  extirpate  the 'Turks 
ft'om  Egypt.  I  was  aroused  with  the  singular  ideas  whtch  they  ex* 
pressed  on  many  subjects,  and  this  lessened  the  tedium  of  our  coast- 
ing voyage  along  the  bay,  from  which  we  entered  by  a  narrow  mouth 
into  the  lake  Etko,  crossing  over  a  dangerous  bar,  and  oontiniiing 
an  easterly  direction  >till  we  disembarked  about  three  o'clock  upon 
the  sturdy  shoulders  of  the  boatmen  at  the  village  of  the  same 
name. 

This  village,  though  agreeably  situated ,  and  presenting  an  inte- 
resting appearance  from  the  lake,  in  its  white  minarets,  and  dome-' 
built  cemetries,  contains  only  a  few  wretched  houses  inhabited  by 
the  poorest  fishermen  and  peasants.  The  lake,  to  which  it  gives  ItK 
name^  abounds  with  fish  ;  and  the  catching  of  these  furnishes  occu- 
oation  to  nearly  all  the  residents.  The  odour  sent  forth  by  putri- 
fied  masses  lying  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  was  such  as  to  make  us 
hasten  to  prosecute  our  journey. 

For  a  mile  or  two  beyond  Etko^  the  road  lies  through  datc-treea 
and  reeds  growing  out  of  the  sand.  This  is  in  some  places  collected 
into  large  hills,  and  forms  a  very  novel  appearance  ;  for  while  these 
hills  possessed  all  the  roundness  and  smoothness,  which  is  natural  to 
heaps  of  small  particles  of  any  l^nd,  the  wind  had  given*  to  their 
surface  aU  the  bree:(y  rippling  of  a  gently-agitated  sea,  just  as  if 
^e  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean  had,  after  a  long  gale,  l^egun  to  be 
ruffled  by  fiying  airs,  called,  in  maritime  language,  *'  cat's  paws," 
and- the  whole  saa  ti*ansformed  into  a  sandy  desart. 

On  leaving  this,  we  entered  on  an  extensive  plain,  without  a  blade 
of  verdure  to  be  seen  on  it  as  far  ais  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  hav- 
ing an  uniotercepted  horizon  on  all  sides,  it  was  like  riding  on  the. 
surface  of  a  lake.  Rosetta  was  in  sight ;  but  we  approached  it  so 
slowly,  that  I  thought  we  were  likely  to  be  compelled,  against  our 
wiU,  to  observe  the  fast  of  Bamazan,  as  the  sun  was  rapidly  de- 
clining ;  but  soon  after  sun-set,  the  wOd  shout  of  joy  issuing  froni 
the  crowds  within,  and  the  illummated  mosque  of  the  town  itself, ' 
announced  our  near  approach  to  its  now  festive  walls. 

When  we  reached  th^  town  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  so 
dark  that  we  could  scarcely  grope  our  way  thiough  the. narrow 
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streets,  except  wbere  they  were  Kghted  by  the  glare  of  bttSArS,  or 
mosqUeSy  which  were  bow  all  decorated  with  lamps  in  hefnour  ^ef  the 
Ramazan. 

Alighting  at  the  house  of  the  English  Consnl,  who  was  an  Italian 
long  resident  here,  to  whom  the  Consul  at  Alexandria  had  given 
us  letters,  he  procured  for  us  lodgings  at  an  okel  or  tavern,  where 
we  partook  of  an  excellent  supper,  and  retired  early  to  rest. 

Being  desirous  to  reach  Cairo  during  the  feast  of  the  BaYram,  I 
proposed  to  make  a  very  short  stay  here ;  and  wishing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  improve  that  stay  as  muc^  as  possible,  I  left  the  okella  at 
day-ijght,  and  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  town  before  break- 
fast.   We  walked  first  i^ong  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  returned 
round  the  fortifications  toward  the  land.  Nothing  ean  be  imagined 
more  beautifully  picturesque  than  the  view  of  the  Nile  and  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Delta  from  the  houses  which  here  occupy  its 
weatem  bank.    Eariy  as  the  hour  was,  every  one  was  in  motion; 
and  the  crowded  bazars,  and  busy  whaiis,  gave  an  air  of  active  in* 
dustry  not  generally  witnessed  in  Oriental  cities.     The  sun  had 
hardly  risen  when  we  passed  through  the  extensive  burial-grounds 
without  the  walls ;  and  yet  at  almost  every  grave  were  to  be  seen 
female  figures  so  closely  enveloped  in  their  singular  dresses,  as  to 
conceal  ev^ry  feature  from  the  view^  strewing  leaves  and  flowers 
over  the  tombs  oi  their  departed  friends,  and  otfering  up  their 
prayers  to  heaven  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  souls.    This  was 
a  trait  of  character  calculated  to  excite  admiration ;  but  this  feel- 
ing was  arrested,  and  our  attention  excite^  by  an  incident  that 
displayed  other  qualities  in  a  remarkable  degree.    We  drew  near 
to  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  assembled  round  Some  tofsy  dancers, 
celebrating,  as  we  learnt,  the  Feast  of  the  Dead ;  and,  gaining  the  in- 
terior of  the  circle,  we  saw  several  figures,  decked  in  the  most  gaudy 
finery,  seated  round  a  new  made  grave,  on  the  top  of  which  were 
two  Arabs  dancing  and  singing,  with  all  the  graceless  violence  o^ 
barbaric  festivity,  to  the  harsh  soutids  of  a  discordant  reed  tmA  a 
kind  of  toneless  tambourine.    The  friends  of  the  deceased  join?^ 
in  the  chorus  of  the  song,  and  between  etrery  stanza,  money  waa 
collected,  but  for  what  purpose  we  conM  get  none^df  the  ^rowd  to 
explain.    As  we  returned  by  the  fortifications,  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  suiprise  to  me  to  find  them,  like  every  other  Turkish  work  thalt 
I  had  yet  seen,  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  incapable  of  offering 
the  ^ghtest  resistance  to  inmost  any  description  of  beiiiegers. 

The  Consul  having  waited  on  me  after  breakfast  to  express  him- 
self at  my  service  for  the  day,  I  joined  him  in  a  walk  through  the 
interior  of  the  town,  visiting  every  street  and  avenue,  which  occu- 
pied us  until  nearly  sunset.  The  streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and 
unpaved ;  the  houses  firoih  sit  to  ei^t  stories  high,  each  story 
successively  projecting  over  the  one  below  it,  till  they  alitadst  touch 
at  the  top,  and  thus  darken  ^e  passage  below.    Tl^y  ttte  balk  <tf 
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'•Id'  Meksy  a  a  worte  manncir  then  even  at  Akxaadria,  and  so 
loosely  pat  together,  as  to  threaten  the  passenger  witk  ieBtmetlon. 
We  saw  sereral  of  these  houses  in  rains  from  mere  age  andthe 
Jbadness  of  their  materials,  although  all  these  wMse  again  collected 
i[>ut  of  the  ruhbish  to  erect  other  equally,  im'peri^t  huildings 
Qpon  the  same  s^U  There  are  no  ancient,  romaiiis  ^n  the.  im^ 
xnediat^  neig^hoorhood  of  fiose^a ;  htut  small  granite  pUlars^.^Co^ 
n^thian  capitals  of  maarbl^y  and  other  fragments  of  antiquity  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  employed  in  the  coi^trnction  of  the  moderp 
buildings,  and  must  have  been  JPoond  on  or  near  the  spot.  We  learn 
from  Leo  Aftricanns  that  the  town  was  first  founded  in  the  time  of 
the  Caliphs,  whose  subjects  might  have  brought  the  fragments  in 
question  from  Alexandria^  comparatively  a  short  distance  ofif,  though 
this  is  an  efibrt  which  the  present  race  would  assuredly  never  make. 

Of  the  wretched  beings  who  crowded  these  streets,  and  seemed 
to  linger  out  a  weary  existence  in  patient  waiting  for  the  moment 
that  is  destined  to  terminate  it,  my  opinions  were  so  nnfavonrablA 
that )  would  willingly  distrmt  their  accuracy ;  but  as  opinions  are 
the  iavolantarye£fectof  impressious  irresistiblymade  upon,  the  OMud, 
one  cannot  choose  their  character ;  and  the  opinion  with  which  every 
thing  in  Egypt  had  inspired  me  was,  that  the  combined  evils 
of  tyratmy,  superstition,  and  disease,  inflict  on  its  miserable  inha- 
bitants the  severest  scourges  of  human  wretchedness. 

Taking  an  early  breakfast  on  the  following  day,  I  joined  the 
Consul  in  a  visit  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Delta,  landing  a£  a 
village  nearly  opposite  to  the  town.  As  we  crossed  in  a,;8mall 
boat,  a  fresh  northerly  breeze  but  barely  enabled  us  to  stem  the 
current  of  the  ^ver,  which  was  then  running  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  an  hour  in  mid-channel,  and  about  five  near  the  shore. 
The  breadth  of  the  Nile,  abreast  of  Rosetta,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
about  a1;Urd  of  a  mile  ;  the  water  was  comparatively  more  tnuddy 
than  the  fbuleit  water  I  had  ever  seto,  and  of  ia  reddish  yellow 
colour.  On*  walk  through  the  gardens  and  rice  fields  of  the' 
Belta  was  delig htftil  in  the  extreme.  At  present,  a.lthough  many' 
parts  are  onder  water,  from  this  being  the  season  for  the  inunda- 
tkmof  the  KOe)  (September,)  the  werdore  and  fertility  whkh 
elreiywhtre  displayed  itself  was  equaUy  beaalifiil  and  sarpriaing. 
The  deti^ievs  shade  formed  by  the  .^ild  and  laxnriant  umoh  of 
dale  treeS)  sveasMMres,  orange  bowers^  lemon  walks,  and  the  leaves 
<^  the  broad  baaaaa^—^the, delightful  soHtude  which  invited  to  re« 
pose,  and  the  mlence  which  reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the' 
mmag  foliage  of  the  trees,  andthe  chirping  of  birds-^tbe  perfect 
calm,.the  biUmy  temperatare  of  the  air-^^very  thing  in  faihort  that' 
bakmged'  to  Nature,  invited  to  love  and  happinass';  tot,  amidst 
these  pleadng  dr«ains,  some  iwretehed  peasant,  or  sam^  nisecable 
hmtf  deatioyed  the  ehesni  6f  *the .Ulosion^  and  proved  how  nsach. 
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despotic  gOTernmento  eould  mar  tbe  freateet  Uearingv  Mh  #f 
.nature  and  of  art. 

It  waB  past  noon  when  we  re-embarked  to  return  to  Rosettayand 
.  the  wind  was  still  fresher  than  when  we  came  ont.  As  we  con- 
tinned  to  siul  up  the  river,  the  boatmen,  to  avoid  the  strength  of 
the  current,  kept  so  close  to  the  Delta,  whose  banks  were  now  level 
iRTith  the  waier^s  edge,  that  the  tall  rushes  frequently  hung  over  the 
mast  and  entangled  their  tops  with  the  cordage.  It  was,  in  short, 
like  sailing  in  an  alley  of  verdure,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenery 
increased  the  effect  of  its  natural  beauty. 

We  landed  at  a  mosque  called  Aboo-Mandoor,  about  two  miles 
above  Rosetta,  and  ascending  its  tower,  enjoyed  a  rich  and  extensive 
view  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  north  west  was 
Aboukir  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  the  south  the  serpentine  wind- 
ings of  the  Nile  ;  to  the  east,  the  verdant  carpet  of  the  Delta;  and 
to  the  west,  a  dreary  desart  of  sand.  The  effect  of  this  contrast 
was  very  striking,  and  although,  from  the  flatness  of  the  scenery  and 
the  uniformity  of  the  horizon,  it  would  not  form  a  subject  for  the 
canvass,  yet,  as  a  picture  ai  Nature  on  a  grand  scale,  it  was  a 
charming  view. 

In  endeavouring  lo  trace  the  foundations,  which  are  yet  to  be  seen 
on  this  site  of  the  ancient  Bolbitinum^  no  plans  could  be  taken,  on 
account  of  its  being,  at  present,  used  as  a  Mohammedan  cemetry ; 
but,  in  the  extenor  of  the  mosque  below,  several  fragments  of  white 
and  veined  marble  pillars  had  been  used,  the  capitals  of  which 
were  in  high  preservation,  and  those,  we  learnt  from  the  old  priest 
of  the  mosque,  were  found  upon  the  spot,  with  some  others,  forty  or 
fifty  years  since.  After  extending  our  walk  until  nearly  sunset,  we 
,  returned  again  by  the  Nile,  and  oined  at  the  okella  in  Rosetta. 

In  the<:ourse  of  the  day,  my  servant  had  procured  the  cabin  of 
a  jerm,  or  large  boat,  for  omx  voyage  to  Cairo.  This  was  appointed 
to  sail  to-morrow;  the  morning  therefore  furnished  us  sufficient 
occupation  in  procuring  provisions  and  42ompleting  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  our  voyage. 

Tlie  noise  of  tbe  cannon  which  this  mommg  (Sept  98)  anaounoed 
the  eommenoement of  tiie  feast  of  Bairam  awokeme  at  day<4igfat,  and 
I  took  an  early  walk  through  the  town  to  witness  the  festifHies  of  tbe 
occask>n.  Even  the  grave  and  phlegmatic  countenances  of  the  Turin 
wore  the  smile  of  holiday,  and  among  the  lower  orders  all  was  • 
licentious  meiyiment.  In  one  part  was  to  be  seen  bearded  aft 
swinging  on  a  rope  suspended  between  date-trees ;  m  another,  % 
party  of  silent  smokers ;  in  a  third,  devotees  at  prayer  on  carpets 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  streets ;  and  not  ten  paces  distant,  crowds  of 
all  ages  and  conditions  assembled  round  juggling  Arabs,  lost  in 
adwration  of  their  clumsy  tricks,  gracetess  attku^us,  and  still  m^re . 
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barbkroira  music.  The  maltiplicity  df  objects  so  strange  and  so 
yarions,  nnfovonrable  as  they  were  to  calm  examination,  left  im- 
pressions not  highly  honourable  to  human  nature  in  general,  and 
stiU  less  so  to  Oriental  wisdom. 

At  noon  I  waited  on  the  Consul  to  take  leave,  and  after  receiving 
coffee  and  a  pipe  at  his  hands^  he  accompanied  me  on  board  the 
jerm,  preceded  by  two  slaves,  and  dressed  in  his  Consular  uniform, 
a  mark  of  respect  he  always  paid  "  les  voyageurs  Anglais,''  with  a 
view,  as  he  observed,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  nation  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Turks  !  They  must  have  seen  then  with  very  dif- 
ferent eyes  from  myself  this  caricature  of  dignity.  When  I  beheld 
beside  me  a  tall,  meagre  skeleton,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  coat,  with 
blue  facings  and  gold  epaulets ;  white  breeches  and  knee  buckles  ; 
a  waiscoat  not  more  then  ten  inches  deep  ;  the  waist  of  the  coat 
reaching  nearly  as  high  as  the  shoulders,  and  the  skirts  crossing 
each  other  in  sharp  points  below,  like  the  overlapping  of  a  pigeon's 
wings  ;  and  this  towering  column  of  a  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  six, 
surmounted  by  a  cocked-hat,  k  V  Espagnol,  the  height  of  which 
was  nearly  double  the  length  of  its  base,  I  hardly  knew  whether  the 
smile  was  most  excited  by  the  whimsicalities  of  the  dress,  or  the 
inconceivable  vanity  of  the  wearer. 

At  two  p.  M.  we  sailed  from  Rosetta  for  our  voyage  upon  the 
Nile,  and  as  my  servant  had  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements, 
I  found  the  cabin  of  the  jerm  furnished  with  conveniences  and  pro- 
visions for  a  much  longer  voyage  than  to  Cairo.  In  the  small 
apartment  abaft  us,  were  a  Turkish  family,  the  father  of  which  was 
busily  employed  in  stopping  with  bits  of  cotton  every  crevice  in  the 
partition  that  divided  us,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  seeing 
them.  The  boat  was  ifrom  thirty  to  forty  tons  ;  the  cabin  we  oc- 
cupied six  feet  by  ten,  and  the  after  one  not  more  than  five  feet 
square.  The  cargo  consisted  of  bale  goods,  on  which  three  other 
Turkish  passengers  occupied  the  uncovered  part  of  the  boat  in  com- 
mon. As  the  breeze  was  fresh  from  the  northward,  we  made  a 
rapid  progress  under  the  large  blue  striped  lateen-sails  which  they 
use  here  ;  and  keeping  always  so  close  to  the  Delta,  as  to  touch 
the  rushes  from  the  deck,  wherever  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
solid  to  walk,  five  or  six  naked  Arabs  jumped  on  shore,  and  track- 
ing us  with  a  tow-rope  fastened  to  the  mast,  considerably  accelerated 
our  progress,  plunging  into  the  water  when  they  met  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  canal,  and  swimming  through  its  muddy  stream  with  an 
almost  amphibious  pleasure.  The  serpentine  windings  of  the  river 
presented  at  every  turn  delightful  prospects  of  fertility,  and  its 
effect  was  considerably  heightened  by  the  innumerable  villages 
which  rose  in  every  direction  of  the  view. 

Through  the  medium  of  my  servant,  who  spoke  Arabic  perfectly 
well,  and  with  whom  I  communicated  in  Italian,  the  passengers  were 
desirous  of  conversing  with  me,  a  wish  that  I  very  readily  indulged. 
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as  it  opened  a  soaree  of  amusement  which  proved  ahmdantly  firo*- 
ductive.  Without  tranaenbing  the  whole  of  our  dtale^^ue^  it  would 
he  impossible  to  eonrey  an  idea  of  their  profound  ignorance  of  eyery 
thing  beyond  their  own  country,  or  the  strange  opinions  they  en* 
tertained  on  geographical  subjects  especially.  I  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  their  credulity  to  the  trial ;  and  finding  that 
the  relation  of  remarkable  facts  had  too  much  of  probability  to  b- 
terest  them,  branched  into  the  marvellous  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may 
appear /although  they,  very  readily  credited  the  story  of  beautiful 
women  growing  on  trees  in  the  West  Indies,  as  quoted  from  one  of 
their  Gazeteers  by  Dallaway  ;  and  the  existence  of  people  in  Ame- 
rica, who,  combining  both  sexes,  were  a  male  before  and  a  female 
behind,  having  two  separate  faces  on  one  head,  separate  bodies  on 
one  trunk,  and  capable  both  of  becoming  a  father  and  a  mother  at 
th^  same  time  ;  though  they  believed  all  this,  and  stories  even  more 
absurd,  nothing  could  prevail  on  them  to  credit  that  there  was  a 
part  of  the  world  where  the  empire  of  the  year  was  divided  by  a 
six  months'  light  and  six  months'  darkness,  although  they  declared 
themselves  even  more  disposed  to  admit  this  tlian  the  absurd  and 
laughable  opinion  that  the  world  was  a  globe  !  In  disproof  of  the 
former,  they  urged  the  necessity  of  prayer  at  sunrise  and  sunsetu 
w^ich  would  then  be  only  twice  in  the  year ;  but,  while  they  reasoned 
amongst  each  other  with  all  possible  gravity  on  this  subject,  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth  diverted  them  excessively,  and  when  to  this 
wits  added  its  diurnal  revolution,  they  could  not  suppress  theif 
laughter  at  the  idea  of  our  being  thrown  into  the  air  like  flies.  To 
talk  to  them  of  gravitation  confining  us  to  our  seats,  was  idle  ;  they 
bid  Giovanna  tell  me,  that  what  I  first  talked  of  was  rational 
enough,  but  this  last  was  beyond  all  belief.  Such  were  the  senti* 
m^nts  of  mercantile  men,  in  rather  affluent  circumstances,  and  resi*^ 
d^i^t  in  the  well^frequented  metropolis  of  Grand  Cairo. 

We  continued  our  progress  until  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  the 
wind  having  died  away,  and  the  current  gathered  ^esh  strength 
frpm  the  calm,  the  boat  was  moored  to  stakes  of  wood  driven 
into  the  marsh,  for  the  night ;  and  the  Turks  inviting  me  to  join  in, 
their  evening  meal,  I  knew  their  manners  too  well  to  refuse  their 
hospitable  ofl^er.  They  intended  it  as  an  honour ;  I,  therefore, 
drank  their  thick  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  puffed  their  long 
pipes  with  as  much  apparent  pleasure  as  they  could  wish. 

An  angry  mother  and  her  crying  infemts  on  one  side,  iMMsy  Amba 
on  the  other,  and  the  hosts  of  flies  and  mosqaitoea,  with  still  more 
offensive  vermin,  which  seemed  to  dispute  the  empire  of  our  oalns*^ 
added  nothing  to  the  sweetness  of  my  repose.  I  watched  with 
anxiety  the  slow  progress  oi  the  stars,  which  were  not  more  nmmeroos 
than  the  enemies  t^t  tormented  me,  and  waited  for  jthe  dawn 
with  an  impatience  known  only  to  the  restless.  The  planets  had, 
scarcely  begun  to  fade  before  I  was  dressed,  and^  jumping  on  shores 
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Isaluted  the  rising  sun  axnidst  the  rice-field«  of  the  DeUa>  while  ^ 
scattered  peasants,  with  their  faces  turned  towar4  his  rays^  were 
paying  their  morning  homage  to  th^  d^ity  in  the  hnmhiest  attitudes, 
touching  the  earth  with  their  foreheads,  and  kissing  his  footstool 
with  reverence.     One  would  be  tempted  ^o  admire  all  this  apparent 
fervour  of  devotion,  and  to  view  with  pleasure  the  indulgent  bounty 
of  Nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gratitude  of  her  children  on  the 
other,  did  we  not,  in  turning  from  the  fields  to  the  villages,  see  ho^ 
blessings  so  inestimable  are  misa])plied.     Throughout  the  whole  o: 
Berimba^  where  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  dwellings  am 
five  or  six  mosques,  there  is  not  a  house  in  which  an  European 
peasant  would  lodge  his  cattle.    A  square  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  enclosed  with  mud-walls,  and  covered  with  loose  straw  spread 
OB  branches  of  trees  laid  across,  with  no  other  opening  either  for 
light  or  air  than  a  door  through  which  they  crawl  rather  than  walk* 
serves  a  whole  family,  whose  entire  furniture  consists  in  a  few 
earthen-vessels,  which  they  use  for  all  the  purposes  of  cooking, 
eating,  and  every  other  household  duty;  chairs,  tables,  beds,  plates, 
knives  or  forks,  are  articles  unknown  to  them ;  rice  is  their  constant 
food,  which  they  eat  out  of  the  earthen  pot  in  which  it  is  boiled^ 
with  wooden  spoons,  sitting  round  a  cow-dvng  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  inhaling  at  every  breath  sufficient  smoke  to  suffocate 
any  one  else.    The  noon  repast  finished,  the. father  dotes  over  hift 
pipe,  the  mother  sits  at  the  door  muffled  in  blue  cotton  rags,  and 
the  children  roll  in  the  filth  as  though  it  were  their  native  element ! 
The  women,  ipore  ugly  than  can  be  described,  covered  their  faces 
most  scrupulously  at  my  approach,  though  I  had  often  seen  enough 
of  there  to  disgust  me  before  I  was  perceived  ;  but,  as  a  proof  of 
their  singular  ideas  of  modesty,  I  saw  several,  whose  rags  were  not 
sufficient  to  conceal  their  sex,  conversing  with  men  absolutely  naked, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  covering  their  faces  so  completely  that  no- 
thing bttt  their  eyes  were  visible. 

After  rambling  until  nearly  noon,  alternately  charmed  with  the 
beauties  which  Nature  every  where  presented,  and  disgusted  with 
the  pictures  of  wretchedness  with  which  they  were  contrasted,  I 
returned  to  the  boat,  which  was  now  preparing  to  sail,  having  b€^n 
detained  by  the  morning's  calm  and  strong  current. 

At  four  p.  M.  we  passed  between  Fazzhana  and  Shimsherree ;  at 
five,  between  Smdihour  and  Deheirout ;  and  at  sunset  were  abreast 
of  Foua,  the  ancient  Metelis,  but  said  to  contain  no  antiquities* 
This  reach  of  the  river  lying  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  besides  being 
very  short,  having  an  island  at  each  angle,  the  current  runs  here  at 
least  seven  miles  an  hour,  from  the  combined  effect  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, to  which  was  now  added  the  influence  of  a  strong  N.  B. 
breeze.  Our  Arab  boatmen,  however,  soon  leaped  overboard,  and 
stemming  the  stream,  like  crocodiles,  conveyed  a  tow-rope  on  shore^ 
to  wluch  the  villagers  clapped  on,and,  with  a  song  precisely  like  those 
I  have  heard  sung  by  African  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  towed  ut. 
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agahist  wind  and  current,  as  high  as  Snrrounibey,  from  whence  we 
made  sail,  and  moored  at  midnight  between  the  Delta  and  the  small 
islands  opposite  ^o  the  town  of  Rahmaniah. 

The  bed  had  certainly  no  temptations  for  me,  and  I  continued 
very  willingly  on  deck,  although  the  dew  fell  heavily,  and  the  night 
air  is  considered  dangerous ;  but  I  was  disposed  to  defer  until  the 
last  moment  my  entry  into  certain  torment,  from  which,  however 
I  might  temporarily  escape  by  the  strong  inclination  to  sleep  that 
time  and  fatigue  had  given  me,  I  was  sure  to  be  prematurely  dis- 
turbed, and  to  arise  bitten,  swollen,  and  unrefreshed. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  following  day,  I  had  walked  over  Cafr 
Ibrahim,  the  small  village  at  which  we  were  moored,  and  intended 
visiting  Rahaoaniah,  to  see  the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrian 
panal  which  leads  from'  thence ;  but  an  early  breeze  obliged  me  to 
be  on  board,  as  we  made  sail  at  six  o'clock.  The  boat  making  a 
short  stay  at  Mehalet  Aabaala,  where  a  multitude  of  Arabs  were 
.assembled  at. a  ba^ar  of  cattle,  I  went  on  shore  for  an  hour ;  and 
mixing  in  the  crowd,  was  diverted  with  the  jockeying  intrigues  and 
disputes  of  the  dealers.  The  cattle  were  numerous,  and  of  excel- 
lent  quality ;  sheep  and  goats  in  abundance ;  young  camels  of  a 
6ner  shape  than  those  of  Turkey ;  asses  of  a  strength  and  spirit 
unknown  to  our  climated ;  and  herds  of  buffaloes,  which,  immersed  in 
the  muddy  river  with  nothing  but  their  eyes  above  the  surface, 
horns,  ears,  and  even  nostrils,  being  covered  by  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  bath  with  all 
the  characteristic  indolence  of  their  keepers.  Hogs,  so  plentiful 
with  us,  and  who  would  enjoy  this  delicious  mud  with  so  peculiar 
a  zest,  are  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  passed  Shibaghtee,  opposite  to  the  ancient 
Naucrates,  a  wretched  assemblage  of  mud  huts,  with  only  one 
mosque,  and  that  appearing  ready  to  fttll.  Near  this  vilkkg^,  and 
romantically  situated  amid  a  cluster  of  trees  on  the  banks  oi  the 
Nile,  was  a  dome  of  good  masonry,  highly  ornamented  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crescent,  rising  from  amongst  a  number  of  tombs 
arched  over  with  brick-work.  On  inquiry  I  learnt  this  was  the  se- 
pulchre of  a  poor  individual,  who,  being  a  naked,  helpless  idiot  while 
alive,  was  honoured  as  a  saint  after  his  death,  and  his  sepulchre 
visited  by  the  devout  for  protection  on  all  occasions  of  danger. 

At  Cafr  Jousar,  the  ascent  of  the  stream  lying  in  a  north-east 
direction,  the  Arabs  took  their  tow-rope  on  shore,  and  as  I  was  de- 
sirous of  exercise,  the  boat  was  steered  close  enough  for  me  to  jump 
on  the  bank.  Although  Europeans  frequently  pass  this  way,  yet,  as 
they  seldom  land,  there  are  many  villages  in  which  they  have  never 
been  seen,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  present.  While 
the^  boatmen  tracked  along  the  edge  of  the  shore,  I  passed  through 
the  inner  streets  alone,  and  caused  apparently  as  much  alarm  as  a 
lion  or  a  hyaena  would  have  done  in  a  civilized  town.     Mothers 
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caai^ht  their  children  ii^  their  arms  and  fled,  half  closing  the  door  of 
their  hut,  and  gratifying  their  curiosity  hy  peeping  through  in  security. 
*Naked  lM)ys  and  girls  scampered  in  all  directions  until  they  gained 
some  place  of  shelter,  and  even  the  men  stood  aloof  with  a  stupid 
stare,  until  a  lad  ahout  eighteen  came  running  towards  me,  and, 
howing,  kissed  my  hand,  put  it  to  his  forehead,  and  laid  his  own  on 
his  heart,  the  accustomed  mode  of  respectful  salutation  in  the 
East;  when,  pronouncbg  the  word  ^*  Rasheed,  Rasheed,''  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Rosetta,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  that  he  had 
before  seen  Franks  at  that  place,  and  had  reason  to  respect  them. 
Some  oi  the  children,  acquired  confidence  from  this  example,  and 
approached  a  little  nearer,  but  fled  the  instant  I  held  out  my  hand 
to  them,  although  the  paras  it  contained  were  a  great  tempta- 
tion. So  much  had  eyery  [thrag  the  aspect  of  sarage  life,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believ^^hnyself  to  be  on  the  banks  of  a  great  com- 
mercial river ;  and  should  have  fancied  that  I  was  treading  the 
wilds  of  America,  did  not  the  squalid  misery  and  diseased  appear- 
ance of  those  infant  natives  convince  me  how  superior  is  the  healthy 
freedom  of  unshackled  nature  to  the  double  slavery  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  After  an  hour's  walk,  I  returned  on  board 
with  an  improved  appetite,  and  dined  very  heartily  on  roasted 
quails  and  rice,  each  of  these  abounding  at  the  present  season  in  the 
country. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  from  the  northward,  and  we  passed 
rapidly  by  Shaboor,the  ancient  Andropolis ;  Salamoon,  the  ancient 
Gynsecopolis,  were  abreast  of  Tonuop,  the  ancient  Taua,  at  sunset, 
where  Uie  natives  were  dancing  and  making  merry ;  and  about 
midnight  we  brought  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nadir  reach,  from 
its  being  too  dark  to  tow  through  it. 

We  were  safely  through  the  reach  at  sunrise  on  the  20th,  and  I 
bad  benefited  by  the  opportunity  of  takmg  an  eariy  walk  through 
the  fields  of  the  Delta,  and  embarking  again  from  the  village  of 
Nadir.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  country  now  began  to  assume 
a  different  appearance.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  Delta,  the  soil 
being,  at  the  present  moment,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  water's 
edge,  irrigation  is  no  longer  performed  so  simply  as  it  is  nearer  the 
sea ;  the  water  being  here  raised  by  wheels  turned  by  buffaloes,  or 
dipped  up  from  the  river  by  two  naked  Arabs,  with  a  sort  of  bas- 
ket slung  in  cords,  exactly  as  represented  in  the  Fig.  2.  of  Plate 
XLVI.  in  Denon's  Travels.  The  soil,  however,  is  sHll  the  black 
loam  or  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile,  and  every  where  equally  fer« 
tile.  On  the  western  bank,  a  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  ap« 
plied  to  pasturage ;  herds  and  flocks  are  more  numerous ;  the 
tillages  aie  smaller  and  fewer  in  number ;  nor  are  mosques  so 
thickly  strewed  ;  date  trees  are  less  abandant ;  the  flat  line  of  the 
horicou  is  sometimes  broken  by  hillocks  of  rising  ground,  and  gnmigm 
of  plane,  sycamore,  and  other  trees,  more  frequently  relievie,  by 
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tbaic  f aller  and  more  loxuriaiit  foliage^  the  monotony  of  the  scen^. 
Pigeons  and  other  hirda  are  in  aoch  ni^nhera^  and  so  tame,  that  whole 
flocks  of  them  would  alight  on  our  hoat>  and  feed  on  the  rioe 
which  was  thrown  to  them*— a  confidence  they  acquired  from  their 
never  heing  molested  hy  the  natives,  who  abstain  from  doing  them 
injury,  rather  from  motives  of  superstition  than  humanity. 

Above  Terreny,  the  ancient  Terenl^is,  from  which  the  route  to 
the  Natron  Lakes  and  valley  of  the  Dry  River  is  generally  taken, 
the  sandy  Desart  begins  to  appear,  and  encroaching  more  and  more 
upon  the  fertile  borders  of  the  Nile,  as  we  advance  upwards,  at 
length  reaches  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  eastern  side>  eoAtinuing 
as  high  up  as  Benisaiahmy,  a  village  built  enth^ly  on  the  sand, 
without  the  least  verdure  about  it.  From  thence  it  again  improves, 
lind  the  number  of  fine  spreading  trees  that  are  scattered  on 
tlw  banks,  give  a  great  beavty  and  novelty^  effect  to  the  change* 

A  group  of  naked  children  of  both  sexes  having  gathered  round 
the  boat,  as  we  kept  close  to  the  weather  shore  ;  some  bits  of  bread 
were  thrown  into  the  water,  into  which  they  immediately  plunged, 
and  after  a  contest,  in  which  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  wen  they 
supported  themselves  in  the  water,  the  successful  ones  swam  to  the 
shore  without  the  use  oi  their  arms,  which  they  held  up  out  of  the 
water,  to  prevent  losing  their  prize ;  among  these  was  a  girl  at 
least  ten  years  old,  an  age  at  which  females  are  often  married,  and 
amnetimes  become  mothers  in  this  country ;  she  seemed  as  familiar 
to  the  element  as  any  of  the  party,  ana  was  superior  in  strength 
and  agility,  most  of  the  others  being  much  younger. 

Towards  sunset,  as  we  approached  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  at  the 
jnnetion  of  the  Damietta  and  Bosetta  branches  of  the  Nile,  we  de^- 
scried,  in  the  southern  horizon,  the  towering  pyramids  of  Ghizah* 
Their  western  face  receiving  the  son's  almost  horizontal  rays,  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  sides  of  the  opposite  quarters,  produced  a 
beaatiful  effect,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  Denon  has  described  their  well-defi[iied 
angles,  notwithstanding  the  blue  mist  of  distance  that  surrounds 
th«n.  It  would  be  almost  writing  a  history  to  give  utterance  to 
the  thousand  associations  that  took  fnrcible  possession  of  my  mind, 
when  my  eye  caught  the  first  glance  of  those  stupendous  mbnur 
meats.  Ages  appeared  to  pass  in  review  before  me  ;  the  volume  of 
Time  saemed  open  to  my  perusal,  and  obscure  as  were  its  early 
pages,  the  permanency  of  the  eharaeters  that  were  visible  in  these 
atnpendous  efforts  of  human  labour,  seemed  to  triumph  over  th# 
mutilated  and  blotted  fragments  of  later  records. 

The  next  morning's  fog,  from  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  aJr» 
completely  obscured  our  view  of  the  eountrv  for  several  hours  afrier 
sunrise,  but  whett  the  atmosphere  cleared  up  we  were  very  amply 
re|Mid  for  this  privation  by  the  rich  prospect  which  the  approach 
to  Cairo  presents.    The  city  itself,  seated  at  the  foot  oi  the  Mokat* 
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tarn  hills ;  Us  dome-topped  nosqoes  and  oeiuifless  minarets ;  the 
forests  of  lateen  masts  on  the  shores  of  Bo«lac ;  the  swelling  Nile, 
covering  whole  islands  and  profinces  with  its  abundant  waters ;  the 
fleets  of  boats  sailing  thr9^gh  branches  and  canals  in  every  possible 
direction,  appearing  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  fields  them- 
selves,  from  the  verdure  intercepting  the  view  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nels ;  the  towns  and  villages  that  studded  this  variegated  carpet  of 
nature ;  the  busy  hum  of  commerce,  which  could  be  already  heard ; 
on  the  one  side  the  silent  desolation  of  the  Desart,  and  on  the  other 
a  splendid  city,  seated  at  the  foot  of  imposing  hills,  and  full  of  life 
and  motion ;  with  the  endless  diversity  of  figures,  dresses,  com- 
plexions, countries,  religions,  maimers,  and  even  languages,  of  the 
crowds  who  passed  in  review  before  us,  all  contributed  to  form  a 
picture  more  resembling  the  effect  o(  fedry  enchantment  than  reality. 
Neither  London  nor  Lbbon,  the  only  two  metropolitan  cities  that  I 
had  yet  seen  seated  Uke  Cairo  on  the  banks  of  a  commercial  river, 
and  with  both  of  which  I  was  familiar,  have  nothing  like  this  East- 
em  capital.  Both  on  the  Thanies  and  the  Tagus  almost  everything 
is  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  national  taste  and  manners ;  but 
at  this  emporium  of  Oriental  opulence  on  the  Nile,  the  diversity 
is  so  endless,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  point  out  any  one  style 
or  character  which  prevails  above  another :  and  if  I  experienced 
strange  sensations  on  landmg  at  Alexandria,  I  felt  infinitely  more 
on  entering  Cairo,  to  which  even  Europeans  have  attached  the 
epithet  <<  Grand,'^  and  which  the  Arabs  dignify  by  the  expressive 
title  of  «  Mother  of  the  World/' 


THE   EARTUQUAKS  AT  ALEPPO. 
Calm  is  the  midnight  Bcene— the  oooliug  hour 
Waltf  on  its  wings  the  dew's  refreshing  shower. 
And,  borne  from  cedir  groves,  a  gentle  gele 
Breethes  a  soft  fragrance  through  Aleppo's  vale : 
No  awe-inspiring  voioe,  no  sonnd  invades 
The  death-like  stillness  of  the  gloomy  shades ; 
Save  where  clear  Sanga's. streams  Ui  niim*roiis  rills 
Gurgling  descend  from  yonder  palm-crown*d  hills ; 
Save  where  the  Moslem  guards,  at  th*  Antioch  gate, 
Carouse,  and  eurse  the  Christians  as  they  ^ait 
The  day's  return,  or  pace  with  thund'ring  tread 
The  turret's  steep,,  that  rocks  its  lofty  bead; 
Save  where  Mohanmied's  sons  their,  orgies  hoid, 
Aad  sherbet  quaff  on  earpets  fringed  with  gokL 
Thy  SOBS,  Aleppo,  lull'd  in  seft.repelie. 
Their  senses  steep,  nor  dreamof  Mtnse  w«ees» 
Oh  I  sleep,  unhappy  vioHms, -vWe  ye  nay  p 
Death  hovers  nigh  U  gorge  his  desttoed  pragr.    • 
No  mere  shall  pleasare's  icnp^  the.ihsiisis  dance. 
Or  midnight  revel  all  your  souls  entrance. 
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ThooBuidir  no  more  the  light  of  Hetven  shidl  see, 
.  Sunk  Id  the  womb  of  TASt  eternitj. 

Ld  !  on  a  sudden  darker  horrors  1ow*r, 
And  omens  strange  portend  th*  eventful  hour. 
No  more  soft  zephyrs  through  the  casements  shed 
Their  cooling  influence  o'er  the  weary  head  ; 
But  hot,  and  stifling,  as  Slrocco*s  blast 
Blown  o*er  the  regions  of  the  sandy  waste, 
A  noxious  exhalation  stops  the  breath, 
The  fetal  harbinger  of  woe  and  death. 
Borne  on  the  sultry  gale,  what  rumbling  sound 
Flings  to  the  troubled  air  its  peal  profound  ? 
Th*  alarm  is  hushM--«gain  that  sound  of  fear 
In  hoarser  cadence  strikes  the  astonishM  ear. 
Hark  !  the  loud  watch-dogs,  with  portentous  yell. 
Howl  through  the  frightened  streets  a  dismal  knell» 
And  warning  giye,  by  wond'rous  instinet  led» 
That  dangers  hoyer  o'er  Aleppo's  head. 
Hark  I  how  the  temples  iKnd  the  mosques  declare 
Th*  approaching  shock  of  elemental  war ! 
The  conscious  bells  electric  impulse  lieel, 
And  simuttaneotts  ring  a  thund*ring  peal. 
Which  seems  to  ory,  O  impious  race,  beware ; 
The  Ood  of  Vengeance  cones ;  he  will  not  spare. 
Grasping  Omnipotence,  his  awful  form, 
Wing*d  with  red  lightning,  rides  upon  the  storm. 
What  rocking  shakes  again  the  palsied  earth. 
Like  Chaos  struggling  in  primeral  birth ! 
Not  half  so  loud,  through  fields  of  ether  driyen. 
Thunders  the  dread  artillery  of  Heaven. 
Fly,  hapless  yictims !  fly,  where  safety  calls ; 
Your  bulwarki  totter,  and  your  city  fklls. 
In  Tain  ye  fly  I  the  demon  Death  behind 
Speeds  swifter  than  the  sightless  pinions  of  the  wind ; 
Quiek  as  the  lightning's  glimpse  the  cleaTing  ground 
Expands  her  jaws,  and  in  the  vast  profound 
Mosques,  towers,  and  streets,  with  hideous  wrack  uptom, 
Asd  down  the  chasm  precipitately  borne. 
Descend,  and  disappear.    One  general  doom 
Despatches  thousands  to  a  Hying  tomb. 
For  them,  alas !  the  sun's  reyiying  light. 
The  matin  breeze,  the  balmy  dews  of  night 
Shall  ne'er  retam.    No  friends  shall  close  their  eyes. 
Or  bathe  wkh  tears  their  funeral  obsequies ; 
In  icy  slumber  bound  beneath  they  lie, 
Entomb'd  in  one  wide  gulf  of  misery. 
Thy  sons,  Mohammed,  to  theii*  mosques  repair, 
And,  **  Allah"  cry,  with  unayaiHng  prayer. 
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£arth*s  entndlB  heaTe ;  the  wavlpg  turret  CUli, 

And  'whelms  the  prostrate  crowd  beneath  its  walls : 

Escape  is  yain — in  one  short  moment  more 

Each  saff*rer*s  doom,  each  dying  pang  is  o*er. 

Eternal  God,  c^uld  not  thy  temples  sa?e 

Meek  Israel's  offspring  from  the  yawning  graye  1 

JehoTah  speaks,  *'  Repentance  comes  too  late  ;*' 

JehoTah  wills,  and  what  he  wills  is  fate. 

But  must  they  die  ?  Will  God,  their  guardian  power. 

Forsake  his  people  in  afflictioirs  hour  ? 

That  God,  who  oft  for  Judah^s  sons  displayed 

The  stretch*d  out  Tengeance  of  Almighty  aid? 

Yes — ^he  rejects  their  prayers ;  the  suppliant's  groan 

Flies  up  unheeded  to  th'  eternal  throne. 

Weep,  hapless  Israel !  desolate,  forlorn, 

'Reft  of  thy  sons,  afflicted  Sion,  mourn. 

The  morning  dawns,  and  with  returning  light 
Surreys  the  horrors  of  th'  cTentful  night. 
Weep,  Syria,  weep  X  for  o'er  thy. sunken  plains 
The  withering  fiend  of  Desolation  reigns. 
Unhappy  city !  is  no  yestige  seen 
To  tell  to  future  times  tlie  tragic  scene? 
Thy  doom  is  past— but  o'er  thy  monld'ring  stone 
Black  Ruin  rears  liis  solitary  Uirone. 
Then  too,  O  Sanga,  startled  from  thy.  course. 
Refluent  didst  feel  disorder 'd  Nature's  force  ; 
Aleppo's  walls  no  more  thy  streams  shall  lave. 
Or  join  its  waters  with  Euphrates'  ware : 
No  more  along  thy  banks  shall  Tirgins  stray. 
Bathe  in  thy  flood,  or  sport  the  liTe-long  day ; 
But  sunk,  or  whelm*d  beneath  th'  uplifted  plidn. 
The  weary  pilgrim  seeks  thy  streams  in  ?ain. 
Ton  mourners  mark  1  upon  each  haggard  brow 
Sit  clouded  grief;  despair,  and  frantic  woe  ; 
They,  hapless  band,  denied  Hope's  cheering  ray. 
Through  falling  masses  grope  their  darksome  way, 
Or  crawl  o'er  bleeding  heaps  of  kindred  dead, 
Whilst  pendent  tow'rs  hang  trembling  o'er  their  head. 
Here  torn  your  eyes,  and  Tiew  yon  loosen'd  wall. 
Which  nodding  frowns,  and  totters  to  iU  fall^ 
Ah  1  whence  that  groan,  which  struck  my  startled  ear? 
What  mangled  forms  beneath  yon  piki  appear  I 
Oh  I  sight  of  woe  1  and  could  not  Mescy  save 
These  tortur'd  remnants  from  a  lingering  graye  ? 
The  die  is  cast— JehoTah.will'd  to  see 
Aleppo  drain  the  dregs  of  MlMry. 
See  there  iramur'd  aliye  in  cares  of  stone, 
Convuls'd  w>th|)ain,  unheeded,  and  unknown. 
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A  mother  grroAos ;  oVrarchM  by  tumbling  tow*rs, 

(Whilst  Death  in  eY*ry  andtiUtlon  1ow*r8,) 

Beneath  a  cumbrons  mass  half  cnishM  ftlie  lies, 

Midst  Desolation  monrns ;  'midiit  Darl^ness  sighs ; 

She  clasps,  with  agony  and  distraction  wild, 

Of.  many  killM  her  last  sorYiYing  child : 

Her  blood-stainM  breast  scarce  folds  her  mangled  boy, 

So  late  the  aathor  of  its  parent's  joy ; 

He  fidntly  asks,  with  meek-imploring  eye 

That  aid,  O  wretched  state  of  Misery, 

Which  the  fond  parent  can  no  more  supply. 

Exhausted  Nature  £dls— A  ling*ring  doom 

Amidst  this  horrid  scene  consigns  them  to  the  tomb. 

What  heart  of  stone  this  tale  of  grief  can  hear, 

Nor  drop  from  Pity*s  eye  one  tender  tear  ? 

m  fated  eity  !  happy  hadst  thou  been. 

If  these  disasters  ciosM  the  death*firanght  seene. 

The  ilend,  ^Sm  Pestilence,  wliose  taoxioos  breath 

Spreads  loul  Infection,  and  whose  fkthm  It  deAth, 

Uprears  her  form ;  amidst  the  aulpbuKras  blast 

dhe  scowlM,  and  wither^  Syila  as  shls  past. 

Dread  Queen  of  Terrors,  stay  tliy  murd*rous  tiand. 

Nor  add  fresh^  horrors  to  a  prostnrt^  lafid. 

But  see  I  where  outcast  on  the  desart  wfld, 

Mourns  widow*d  Syria,  Sorrow^s  humbled  i^ld,  ' 

And  cheerless  at  the  sad  rahtembrance  sighs 

Of  friends,  of  kindred  lost,  and  dying  agonies. 

Her  mangled  sons,  bereft  of  food  and  home. 

Wishing  to  linger,  yet  compeird  to  roam. 

Faint,  meagre,  wan,  encamp  bettecth  the  sky, — 

The  earth  their  bed,  the  heaT*n  their  canopy. 

O !  haffless  stAte  1  tB*en  these  are  doemM  to  ftel 

The  blood-stainM  rengeanee  of  the  bandit ^s  steel  t 

Ruthless  as  prowling  wolves  an  Arab  horde, 

Whose  trade  Is  plunder,  and  whose  wealth  the  sword. 

Complete  that  hsToc  Nature  had  begun, ' 

And  dose  the  scene  in  blood— The  work  of  Death  is  done  I 

O I  more  than  Demons  in  a  human  form. 

Fiercer  than  scorpions,  and  the  sweeping  storm. 

Soft  Mercy's  path  your  footsteps  never  trod. 

Gold  is  your  Idol ;  Ararlee  your  God. 

The  pride-  of  dties,  as  the  pride  of  man, 

Endures  not  longer  than  the  shortest  span 

If  God  so  will— Thus,  chang'd  by  his  command. 

The  ftdrest  realms  become  wide  wisles  of  sand : 

Thus  serpents  hiss,  where  goo^y  cities  stood. 

And  streams  like  Sanga  turn  to  pools  of  blood. 

Thns  fen  Imperial  Tyre,  great  Ocean's  queen ; 

No  remnant  lives  to  tell  that  she  has  been. 
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That  fell  proud  Babylon ;  siidi  Aleppo*8  fate ; 
Sad  proof!  what  jodgments  ou  the  guilty  wait. 

Ye,  sages,  say,  who  skillM  in  mystic  lore. 
Whence  Earth's  convulsions  spring,  each  canse  explore;. 
Does  Nature's  law,  does  subterranean  breath 
Kindling  supply  these  magazines  of  death? 
Does  wild  uproar  ooBTilse  the  womb  of  earth, 
Wiiea  vapours  pent  within  contend  for  birth  t 
Does  steam  voloitfiic  bolHBg  Under  ground 
Bum  the  Ann  earth,  tod  deal  destruction  round  t 
Or  does  He«v'n*s  matebtew  king,  whose  awfbl  might 
All  %eing  omis,  irho  spake,  *')ttBd  there  was  li|^,'* 
Wieild  the  dMtroying  elementss,  ^esign'd 
To  humble  guilty  states,  and  scourge  mankind  t 
But  'whence  these  ftrightfoA  visitations  ilow 
Ood*s  wise  decree  penAiiM  not  man  to  know : 
Aim  not,  O  man,  beyond  tbe  limit  glt*n ; 
Submission -leani,  and  leave  thy  ftKe  ito  Heav'n. 
O  thou  Supreme,  whom  awAil  glory  •shrouds, — 
Array*d  in  light,  and  curtained  in  the  clouds, — 
Almighty  king,  arrest  thy  vengeful  hand ; 
Oh !  spare  tlie  sad  remains  of  Syria's  land. 
Bid  Britain,  prompt  Misfortune'^s  canse  to  aid, 
Heal  the  sad  wound  Affliction's  dart  lias  made ; 
Bid  her  uplift  a  fidlen  state,  and  save 
The  few  survivors  from  the  destin'd  grave. 
But  lo  !  what  white-robed  Cherub  quits  the  sky, 
Attended  by  her  sister  Gtiarity  1 
^Hs  Mercy's  self,  the  mesaimger  of  love, 
Vduchsaf  d  to  wretched  man  by  God  above  $ 
To  sad  Aleppo^s  sons  she  whispers  peace. 
And  Mds  their  sorrows  and  UflUctiona  eease* 
'  ItaBptr*d  by  ber,  Hldhammed^  realms  unite. 
And  hail  iHth  jby  the  OospeVs  purer  light: 
She  eomesy'and  Phttttlx^like,  new  towV^arlie; 
Ale|^  ^tikek  agdh  th*  admiring  ikiea. 
And  wonders  at  benr  new<'1)om  destinies. 
W^atiUMii  tiMte  vtskme  bnrsting  on  my  Biglitf 
WMtfaeir  does  Hauoy  whig  her  rapt'rous  flight  7 
She  drawls  aside,  hefore  my  vaviiAiM  ey«, 
ThemyitDfteu^tainoftliturtty:  •' 

AiinliihcorBfror^hdes;  the  Ooapel'avay, 
FlMfalng-ieonvictton^dMnM  with  brighter  day ; 
Dlipels  4ie  Koran,  imd  Hu  sensual  frtan, 
Tb  bhrtetf  degtadhig  all  the*  powhrs  of  man ; 
And'Syvia's  sotUR,  Whel^lhrst  the  Gospel  •  shone, 
MNBUh  hailigtlli^  and  ^Misstem  fldtb  disown. 

».  P. 
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No.  XI. 

Turning  now  to  ofcher  parts  of  ladia,  we  find  tbat>  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Hyder,  the.  resources  of  the 
Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Bengal  had  been  exhausted.  In 
August  1780y  General  Goddard,  carrying  on  operations  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mahratta  country,  informed  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment  tlmty  in  consequence  of  irregular  and  scanty  pay,  the 
army"  under  his  command  could  no  longer  be  relied  on.  To  such 
representations  the  Presidency  was  incapable  of  lending  due  atten- 
tion ;  the  supplies  from  Bengal  were  insufficient ;  loans  had  been 
contracted,  and  prored  inadequate ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
from  financial  expedients,  and  therefore  those  sage  politicians  ap- 
pear to  have  abandoned  themselves  to  chance. 

When  the  Bengal  Government  received  iuteljigence,  in  Sep- 
tember 1780,  of  the  irruption  of  Hyder  into  the  Carnatic,  tliej  came 
immediately  to  the  resolution,  that  advantageous  terms  of  peace 
should  be  offered  to  the  Mabrattas,  through  the  Rsjah  of  Berar ; 
engaging,  among  other  things,  that^  should  the  fort,  of  Bassein 
(against  which  a  force  was  then  proceeding)  be  reduced  while  ne- 
gociations  were  on  foot,  other  equivalent  tenitory  and  revenue 
should  be  given  up  in  its  stead.  Nizam  Ali,  Sciudia,  the  Peishwa, 
and  the  Poonah  ministers,  were  apprized  by  letter  of  these  ternvi. 

Bassein  was  taken  by  General  Goddard,  in  December  1780 ;  and 
imiiediately  afterwards,  upon  the  General's  return  to  Bombay,  an 
attack  'against  the  Mahratta  dominions  was  planned*  The  army 
marched  from  Bassein  in  January  1781,  intending  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  mountaias»  aj»d  thrisatao  the  capital,  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  dispose  the  enemy  for.  pease.  ,  The  Mahratta  army, 
then  in  the  Consaa,  under  the  com«iand  of  Hucry.  Pimt  Furkea, 
amounted,  it  was  supposed^  to  about  20,000  men ;  sad  was  posted 
on  the  road  leading  most  directly  to  the  leapiJtaL  'Retreating 
through  the  phuACOuBtry  as  the  Englisb  advanced,  the  Mahratta 
army  ascended  the  hills  4  and  there»  being  now  joined  hy  Holkar» 
seemed  determined  ,to  repel  the  invad^ni.  By  a  sudden  and  vehe- 
ment attack  in  the  night,  Genend  Goddard  succeeded,  however,  in 
driving  them  from  the  pass,  and  in  tiie  moraiag  f6«ad  himself  in  , 
possession  of  the;  summit,  and  withm  ferty^ve  mikniof  Poonah. 
Here  he  received  ofEerft  of  peace  firom  an  agent  sent  to  meet  him  by 
the  Mahratta  minister,  and  agreed  to  su^[)end  for  eight  days  all 
military  operations,  to  allow  idl  parties  time  for  negociation.  The 
overtures  of  the  English  were  rejected,  howevar>  by  the^  Mahrattas, 
who  hoped,  in  consequence  of  Hyder's  invasion,  to  extort  terms 
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still  more  advantageous  than  those  now  offered  them  ;  and  as  Qe- 
neral  Goddard  anticipated  no  great  result  from  attacking  Poonah^ 
which  the  enemy  had  determined,  in  case  of  danger,  to  reduce  to 
ashes  and  abandon,  he  left  his  position  on  the  hills,  and  marched 
hack  towards  the  sea-coast,  harassed  all  the  way  by  small  parties 
of  the  enemy,  and  losing  many  lives  in  repelling  them.  After  this 
unsuccessful  expedition.  General  Goddard  withdrew  his  forces  to 
Cullian,  there  to  pass  the  period  of  the  monsoon. 

The  operations  of  the  English  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mah- 
,  ratta  country  were  at  first  disastrous,  the  ai-my  under  Colonel  Car- 
nac  being  actually  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
or  submitting  at  best  to  a  shameful  retreat.  An  enterprize  ori- 
ginating in  despair  rendered  them  victorious.  They  attacked  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  who,  expecting  to  take  them  prisoners  on 
the  morrow,  entertained  no  apprehension  of  such  an  event,  and  were 
therefore  easily  thrown  into  confusion,  dispersed,  and  defeated. 
Before  this  daring  exploit  was  contemplated,  Colonel  Carnac  had  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  Colonel  Muir,  then  stationed  at  Futtyghur ;  but  long 
before  Colonel  Muir  could  arrive  with  any  reinforcement,  Colonel 
Camae  had  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  desperate  policy, 
which  fortunately  succeeded.  On  the  arrival  of  Muir,  he  used  all 
his  endeavours  to  effisct  a  peace  with  Scindia ;  but  not  possessing 
the  power  to  command  any  thing,  many  months  were  passed  in 
fruitless  attempts,  and  it  was  not  until  Scindia  perceived  the  rapid 
diminution  of  his  own  resources  that  he  listened  to  terms.  A  treaty,; 
however,  was  at  length  concluded  in  October  1781 ;  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  English  should  restore  all  the  territory  they 
had  conquered  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jumna ;  while  Scindia,  on 
his  part,  was  not  to  molest  the  chiefs  enjoying  their  alliance,  and 
was,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  peace  betwetin  the  English  and  Uyder 
and  the  Peishwa. 

While  these  transactions  with  the  Native  powers  were  going  on, 
a  contest  of  greater  moment  still  was  actually  maintained  bet;.ween 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 
The  Supreme  Coiirt,  according  to  an  Act  passed  in  177^9  consisted^ 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  three  puisn6  Judges ;  the  power  of  this  Court 
emanated  not  from  the  Company,  but  tht  King,  who  likewise  no- 
minated the  Judges ;  and  it  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  all  branches  of  Enjf^h  law  in  India.  Its  power,  in  civil  cases, 
extended  over  all  claims  against  the  Company  or  any  British  sub- 
ject, and  over  all  such  claims  against  Natives,  as  the  latter,  at  the 
time  of  entering  into  any  contract,  had  agreed  to  submit  to  it.  In 
.  criminal  affairs,  its  powers  extended  over  all  British  subjects,  and 
over  all  persons  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  service  o^  the  Com- 
pany, or  of  any  British  subject.  The  Judges  of  this  Court  received 
a  fixed  salary,  but  no  fees  ;  yet,  as  they  possessed  the  patronage  of 
Orienial  Herald,  Vol.  19.  9  F 
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certmn  officers  depending  on  fees,  they  were  not  wholly  removed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  corruption. 

To  this  Court  the  Parliament,  with  that  ignorance  and  incapacity 
it  so  commonly  displays,  intrusted  powers  which  ereij  moment 
brought  it  into  collision  with  the  Governor  and  Council ;  and  thus 
two  supreme  authorities  were  created  in  India,  which  at  first  con- 
tented themselves  with  slight  expressions  of  hostility,  but  grew  em- 
bittered by  degrees,  and  at  length  closed  in  deadly  conflict,  and  by- 
the  fury  of  their  animosity,  spread  uncertainty,  suspicion,  and 
terror  through  the  provinces,  and  went  near  to  endanger  the  sta** 
bility  of  our  power  in  the  East.    It  is  not  the  business  of  history, 
and  much  less  of  a  sketch  so  rapid  as  the  one  we  profess  to  give  of 
Indian  affairs,  to  trace  with  a  minute  pencil  the  detail  of  such  a 
Court's  proceedings.    It  is  sufficient,  for  all  useful  purposes,  to  cha^* 
racterize  them ;  leaving  such  persons  as  can  digest  endless  docu- 
ments, whose  analysis  would  swell  the  history  of  our  country  to  the 
size  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  to  have  recourse  to  the  original 
papers,  published  by  the  command  of  Parliament,  at  the  Company^ 
charge,  and  as  accessible  as  such  a  chaos  cam  be  said  to  be.    No. 
writer  who  has  to  describe  such  transactions  can  do  more  thaa 
speak  of  them  succinctly,  if  he  indulges  the  hope  of  being* read: 
posterity  can  have  little  t^  do  with  tKe  details  of  a  petty  lawsuit 
in  Bengal,  although,  if  men  possessed  infinite  patience  and  inmiortal: 
life,  it  is  possible  they  might  derive  some  assistance  from  the  matfc 
of  evidence  that  has  been  accumulated  on  this  subject. 

So  soon  as  this  creature  of  the  **  wisdom  of  Parliament  **  began 
its  operations  in  India,  darting  out  writs,  like  fearful  missives  from 
a  catapult,  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  timid  Natives  were  be- 
yond conception  agitated  and  alarmed.  They  saw.  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Zemindars  arrested  in  their  houses  by  bailiffs, 
hurried  away,  frequently  from  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  to* 
Calcutta,  and  there,  if  not  prepared  with  immediate  bail,  a  thkig 
they  had  perhaps  never  before  heard  of>  buried  alive  ii^a  loath-* 
some  and  pestilential  dungeon.  Sometimes  venerable  Mnsulman 
magistrates  were  arrested  for  discharging  their  legal  duties,  novt 
disputed  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  though,  from  age  and  infir*- 
mity,  incapable  of  long  journeys,  driven  away  to  Calcutta.  In  one 
instance,  an  upright  and  Impartial  magistrate,  arrested  by  the  ofil* 
cers  of  this  Supreme  Court,  and  dragged  away  on  the  tusal  Jouiw 
ney,  expired  on  the  road,  thus  escaping,  by  death,  the  contumely  and 
dishonour,  which  must  have  been  far  naoce  terrible  to  an  ingeiiuouS', 
mind. 

By  the  removal,  ruin,  or  flight  of  the  Zemindars,  (for  many*^ 
possessed  by  an  indefinite  dread  of  the  Supreme  Court,  actually 
fled  away,)  the  proper  collection  of  the  revenue  was  rendered  im- 
possible. The  ryots,  always  disposed  to  evade  the  exactions  of 
the  Company,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  present  eonfbslon 
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to  escape  the  payment  of  their  rents ;  and  thus,  hy  the  proceeding" 
of  the  judges,  all  the  operations  of  Government  were  impeded:  See- 
ing affairs  taking  this  disastrous  turn,  the  Oov'eraor-General  a«d 
Council,  alarmed  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  Company's; 
hastened  to  lay  a  true  representation  of  the  case  before  the  Coart 
of  Directors  in  Engfland.  The  Directors,  wfio  act  generally  as 
though  they  were  a  college  of  despots,  experienced  some  hesJtatiou 
to  proceed,  in  this  instance,  on  their  usual  principles;  as  the  judges, 
deriving  their  power  from  the  King,  assumed  in  their  proceedings  a 
tone  of  superiority  over  every  thing  connected  with  the  Company, 
which  overawed  and  subdued  Ihe  pride  even  of  the  Directors 
themselves.  Tiicrefore,  not  venturing  to  interfere  with  the  preten- 
flions  of  King's  judges,  this  court  of  sovereigns  condescended  hum- 
My  to  petition  the  ministry  to  interpose  their  authority  between  the> 
majestp  of  the  Company  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  represented  that,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  legislatux^, 
the  semiodars,  lEurmerB,  and  other  occupiers  of  land,  who,  at  the 
Slit  of  Natives,  had  been  tormented  with  writs,  were  hy  no  meaaa 
subject  to  ths  jvfisdiotion  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  that  in  arreating, 
remoTing  to  a  great  distance,  and  ioiprisoning  in  the  common  gaol» 
peilBons  thus  legally  exempt  from  their  power,  the  judges  had  beeif 
guilty  of  injusttbe  aad  violeuoe ;  that,  k  consequence,  the  Native 
ware  highly  eifasperated^  ewry  man  feeliag  hkoself  exposed  to 
suffer  frt>m  the  mysterious  action  of  a  Court  at  Calcutta  ev^ry  jima*i 
^naUe  evfil ;  and  that  this  state  oi  akorm  aad  auspicioA  menaced 
the  total  destruction  of  the  revenue. 

They,  moreover,  represented^  that  the  Sapreme  Court  not  only 
thus  indirectly  impeded  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  but  that  it 
Mtually  diluted  the  authority  <tf  the  regular  revenue  co^r^  «>id 
usurped  ^mer  them  an  absolute  power :  releasing  persons  whim  they 
had  conimed,  eatertauaag  suits  properly  cognisable  b^  them  alone ; 
pioaccuAing  jwidges  for  acts  done  tn  Court  in  diseharge  of  tbeiv 
d«ty ;  iadh-ecfly  ^pporting  farmers  of  the  revenue  im  fraudulent 
proeeedbgs ;  and  tiius  anathllatiiig,  or,  at  least*  suspending  the 
Doannee  Courts,  an^  jterrifying,  by  iurious  menaces,  tluB  G^ecnoi'-i 
Ciefieral  ^nd  Council,  from  the  proper  discharge  of  their  d«ty  in 
ttieir  eftpacity  of  a  Court  of  AppeaL  • 

The  Directors  also  represewted,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  per- 
tinaciously and  absurdly  demand^  the  prcduction  in  ^ourt  of 
papers  which  might  contain  the  most  secret  acts  of  government ; 
and,  upon  the  secretary  refusing  to  produce  them,  had  threatened 
him;  and  such  members  of  council  as  had  voted  against  their  pro- 
duction, with  an  action,  &c. 

Aad  they  further  represented,  tliat  the  Supreme  Court,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  intentions  of  the  lQgislaJ;ure,  and  wjjbli  an  inso- 
lent disregard*  »ot  only  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
India,  but  also  of  comraoa  justice  and  equity,  had  put  in  force, 
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agdnstMaha  Rajah  NoBOomar,  theE&^ish  law  ag^kost  forgerjf' r 
thos  oommitting  murder  under  pretence  of  fulfifllDg  their  duty, 
forgery  not  hemg  a  capital  crime  by  the  laws  of  India,  where  the 
offence  was  (or  was  said  to  have  been)  conunitted.  The  Directors 
▼ery  forcibly  illustrated  their  position,  that  English  law  was  never 
intended  to  be  put  in  force  against  the  Natives,  by  inquiring  whe* 
ther  every  man  convicted  of  bigamy,  '^  which,^  said  they,  ''  is 
allowed,  protected,  nay,  almost  commanded  by  their  law,  should  be 
humi  in  the  hand  if  he  can  read,  and  hanged  if  he  cannot  read  ^f 
«  These,"  they  proceeded,  **  are  some  of  the  consequences  which 
we  conceive  must  follow,  if  the  criminal  law  of  England  be  suffered 
(o  remain  4n  force  upon  the  Natives  of  Bengal.  If  it  were  legal  to 
try,  to  convict,  and  execute  Nuncomar  for  forgery,  on  th^  statute 
of  George  II.,  it  must,  we  conceive,  be  equally  legal,  to  try,  convict^ 
and  to  punish  the  &ibahdar  of  Bengal,  and  all  his  Court,  for 
bigamy,  upon  the  statute  of  James  I.*' 

While  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England  were  making  these 
Ularming  representations  of  the  injustice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  Court,  far  beyond  all  immediate  control  of  King,  Company,  or 
ministers,  was  proceeding  triumphantly  in  violence  and  iniquity. 
We  have  already  observed  that  details  of  such  proceedings,  are  be- 
tfde  our  purpose;  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  quite  sufficient  to  re<* 
mark,  that  in  a  suit  instituted  by  a  nephew  against  his  aunft  at 
P^tna,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  from  her  a  very  targe  inherit- 
ance, which  he  contended  she  had  possessed  herself  of  by  forged 
testaments  the  Supreme  Court  developed  its  whole  policy,  crush- 
ing the  provincial  council,  and  punishing  the  Mohammedan  magis- 
trates, as  before  stated,  for  performing  their  legal  functions. 

In  1777>  another  instance  of  the  indecent  and  furious  spirit  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  occurred  at  Dacca :  one  of  tlie 
attorneys  of  thb  Court,  which  were  now  multiplying  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  like  locusts  in  the  desart  during  a  mild  winter,  had  that 
year  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  ancient  city ;  (in  India  the  mo- 
tions of  an  attorney  were  then  watched  with  more  solicitude  than 
the  symptoms  of  the  plague  would  have  been ;)  and,  in  order  sub- 
sitantMly  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in- 
erease  his  own  gains,  he  obtained  from  one  of  the  judges  a  process  t>f 
arrest  against  the  Duan,  or  principal  public  officer  of  the  Pheusdar's 
Court .  The  attorney  attempted  to  seize,  in  open  Court,  the  Duaa^ 
or  principal  agent  of  the  Phousdar,  but  not  being  permitted  to  do 
so,  he  proceeded  to  the  Phousdar's  house,  broke  down  the  gate,  en- 
tered it  forcibly,  and  was  proceeding  to  violate  the  sacred  walls  of 
the  harem,  the  most  unpardonable  outrage  that  could  be  offered  to 
a  Mnsulman,  when  the  Phousdar,  now  roused  to  ungovernable  in- 
dignation, resisted,  and  an  affray  took  place  in  the  court  of  the 
house.  The  father  of  the  Phousdar  was  wounded  in  the  head  with 
a  sword  by  one  of  the  attorney's  attendants,  and  the  Phousdar  re- 
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ceired  a  pistol-^^hot  ^m  the  hand  of  the  attorney  himself.  These 
pifdceedings  were  highly  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Hyde,  one  of  the  judges,  immediately  wrote  to  the  military 
officer  commanding  in  Dacca,  to  afford  their  attorney  whatever  as^ 
eistance  he  might  require,  adding,  that  undouhtedly  the  Court 
would  support  him  in  what  he  had  done.  The  conclusion  of  all  this 
was,  the  Provincial  Council  bailed  the  Daan,  and  then  transmitted 
an  account  of  the  transaction  to  the  Governor-General  and  Coimcil, 
adding,  in  forcible  language,  a  representation  of  the  dreadful  coase*^ 
qaences  of  such  proceedings  upon  the  execution  of  the  lawSi 

Other  examples  of  the  tyranny  and  intemperate  interference  of 
the  Supreme  Court  might  be  easily  adduced ;  their  system  was  t# 
perplex  and  terrify  the  Natives  by  process  and  arrest ;  to  encourage 
paupers  and  others  to  institute  proceedings  against  wealthy  zemin- 
dars, in  order  to  ruih  them  by  exorbitant  fees  and  damages,  if  cast ; 
to  enhance  to  an  enormous  amount  the  costs  of  an  action,  sometimes 
to  treble  the  sum  recovered ;  to  pretend  that  individuals  had  beeq 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  their  officers,  and  under  such  pretext  to 
break  open  houses,  and  carry  their  wanton  researches  even  into  the  ' 
secret  apartments  of  the  women.  No  matter  whether  individuals 
were  legally  under  the  power  of  the  English  or  not,  provided  tber 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves  from  oppression ;  the  Nai  v 
Nazim,  a  person  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  King,  nor  obedience  t# 
kis  laws ;  dendiig  neither  security  nor  benefit  from  the  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  ;  this  person,  we  say,  had,  in  one  instance^  a  pro- 
cess of  contempt,  and  in  another,  a  civil  process  issued  against 
him. 

In  the  month  of  August  177^,  a  case  occurred  which  broo^t  the 
disputes  of  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  to  a  crisis.  This  was 
8  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court,*  commenced  against  the  Bajah  of 
Cossijurah,  by  Cassinaut  Baboo,  his  Calcutta  agent.  The  Rajah^ 
to  avoid  submitting  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  which  all  meu 
had  now  learned  to  consider  with  dread  and  hatred,  absented  him** 
self  from  his  home  ;  and  upon  this,  an  order  was  issued  to  sequester 
his  property.  To  execute  this  order,  a  sheriff  was  despatched  with 
an  armed  force,  headed  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Court.  Arriving. at 
ike  Rajah's  palace,  and  attempting  to  make  forcible  entry  into  tibe 
i^rtments  of  the  women,  they  were  withstood  for  a  time  by  his 
faithful  servants,  who  were  at  length,  however,  beaten  and  woundr 
edy  and  compelled  to  retire ;  the  party  then  forced  their  way  into, 
his  zenana,  plundered  his  effects,  burst  into  his  place  of  religioua 
worship,  and  committing  various  outrages,  stripped  it  of  its  orna- 
ments. A  stop  was  also  put  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue^  and 
the  farmers  prohibited  from  paying  him  their  rents. 

No  sooner  had  the  Governor-General  and  Council;  heatd  of  this 
procedure,  than  they  despatched  orders  to  the  military  commaoder 
at  Midnapore  to  intercept  and  detain  in  custody  the  party  of  tho 
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aberifiF.  TJiese  orders  came  too  late  to  preFcnt  tbe  outrage ;  but 
the  whole  party  were  afterwards  seized  ;  and  afiairs  having  once 
come  to  this  extremity^  a  notification  was  issued  to  all  Zemindars^ 
£!houdrieSy  and  TaJookdars  in  the  three  prorinces,  that  none,  unless 
they  were  British  servants^  or  hound  by  voluntary  agreement,  were 
to  he  considered  suhject  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  bound  to  obey  its 
process.  Provincial  chiefs  were  likewise  commauded  to  afford  the 
Court  no  aid  in  carrying  its  orders  into  effect. 

But  this  by  no  means  quelled  the  lieentioiis  spirit  of  the  Court. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  counter-mandate  of  the  Governor-General  and 
jQouncily  the  Company's  attorney  was  committed  to  the  common 
jail  of  Calcutta  for  contempt,  and  haraased  with  a  crimiaal  prose- 
^utioiL  And,  to  carry  their  insolence  as  far  as  it  would  go,  they 
jiext  pr^eeded,  as  if  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  lunacy^  to  have  the 
Governor-General  and  Council  iadividually  served  with  a  summons 
to  answer  to  Cossinaut  Baboo,  In  a  {dea  of  trespass.  These  sun- 
monsesy  issued  against  them  for  acts  performed  in  their  collective 
caiMtcity,  as  the  executive  power,  they  naturally  refused  to  obey. 

This  last  act  tqok  place  in  March  1780 ;  and,  Vb  the  meanwhile, 
«  petition,  signed  by  the  British  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  against  the 
imtharity  exercised  by  the  Suprenve  Court»  and  another  from  the 
Oovemor-General  and  the  Members  ai  the  Supreme  Council,  toge- 
ther with  a  thtid  from  the  Company  Hself,  were  prepared  and  pre- 
venfted  to  Parliament  in  17S0,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
In  defence  of  the  Supreme  Court  nothing  was  brought  forward  ex- 
cepting three  letters  from  the  Chief  Justice  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  But  from  these, .  and  from  every  thing 
that  appears,  it  is  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court,  perceiving  dis- 
tinctly the  intention  of  Parliament,  but  remarking,  at  the  same 
time^  the  vagueness  of  its  language,  determined  to  follow  the  inter- 
jpretation  which  would  allow  them  most  power,  and  the  amplest 
sources  of  profit.  It  is,  in  fact,  virtually  confessed  by  the  Chief 
justice,  that  he  regarded  nothing  in  the  administration  of  justice 
but  the  profit  of  the  lawyer ;  ^d  we  supect  that  his  opinion  haa 
been  that  of  many  an  English  judge. 

From  the  year  1773,  the  Provincial  Councils,  sitting  as  DiHuinee 
Adaulut,  or  court  of  civil  judicature,  had  wholly  administered  tlie 
civil  department  of  the  native  law;  but  now,  in  April  1780,  a  new 
armgefiient  was  adopted  at  the  motion  of  the  Govemor-Oeneral, 
approved  by  the  Snpreme  Council.  The  bnsiness  of  these  courts 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  that  which  concerned  the  revenue ;  and 
ihat  which  concerned  individuals ;  and  the  latter  was  referred  to  a 
^arate  Court,  denominuted  Doaimee  Adaulut ;  while  the  former 
continued  to  be  transacted  in  the  provincial  councils. 

In«otd«r  to  mollify  the  animosity  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Mastlugs,  about  the  same  time,  concc^vod  the  plan  of  creating  a  n^ir 
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Gdurtfdr  the  Ckief-Ju^tioe^  widch  sbonld  it  the  same  time  gf^tify 
his  stance  mnd  ambidon.  Suck  a  Court,  under  the  name  of  Stiddet 
Duaimee  Adaulat^  had  in  fact  been  projected  iii  1773,  and  was  to 
hare  eotttisted  of  the  Govemor-^eneral  and  Coancil  in  person  *  bat 
M  its  fiincttonB  had  neter  been  discharged  by  thorn,  it  could  net 
properly  be  said  to  have  had  any  existence.  Now,  however,  a 
Judder  Dnannee  Adaolat,  that  is,  a  court  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  promciai  Adauluts,  was  actually  created,  and  Chief-Justiee 
Impey  was  appointed  Judge,  with  a  salary  of  nearly  8000/.  a  year, 
dependent  on  the  Governor-General  and  Council.  For  seven  years, 
therefore,  the  Provincial  Councils  had  operated  without  control ; 
their  decisions  for  so  long  a  period  were  final :  injustice,  cruelty, 
eormpttOD,  if  any  thing  of 'the  kind  took  place,  triumphed  in  im- 
punity ;  there  was  no  one  to  whom  the  oppressed  could  look  for 
equity.  And  now,  when  a  court  of  appeal  was  instituted,  it  sprung, 
not  from  any  d^re  on  the  part  of  Cfovemment  to  create  a  check 
en  the  Provincial  Councils,  not  from  any  regard  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  »ot  In  the  least ;  but  simply  to  purchase  the  co-operation 
of  the  Cfaief^Fustice  and  the  Supreme  Court,  of  whith  the  Chief- 
Justice  WIS  the  informing  and  directing  soul !  The  Govemor^<}e- 
AeraFs  inotioii  in  Covncil  respecting  this  new  court,  was,  indeed, 
opposed  with  strong  arguments  by  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler, 
but  quite  in  vain ;  the  majority  carried  it ;  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
became  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut. 

When  intelligence  of  this  arrangement  between  Mr.  Hastings 
and  the  Chief-Justice  reached  England,  the  Directors  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  immediately  procured 
the  opinions  of  the  most  respectable  lawyers  in  the  country  on  the 
subject.  These  opinions  were  contradictory.  Some  thought  the 
office  of  Judge  of  Appeals  perfectly  compatible  with  the  duty  of 
Chief- Justice.  Others  came  to  a  decision  directly  the  reverse. 
The  question  was  then  brought  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
*  House  of  Commons,  which,  judging  more  wisely,  decided  that  the 
powers  conferred  on  Sir  Elijah  Impey  were  exorbitant  and  danger- 
ous, as  they  affected  the  fortunes  of  every  man  in  Bengal  by  holding 
out  to  Mr.  Hastings  the  ability  of  perpetrating  any  atfocity  he  de- 
sired, under  the  name  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

In  consequence  of  these  discussions,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  re-organize  the  Supreme  Court,  and  deprive  it  of  powers 
which  it  could  not  exercise  with  safety.  And  in  May  1782,  the 
King  was  petitioned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  recal  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  unlawfully  accepted  an 
office  incompatible  with  his  duty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  various  changes  were  effected  in  the  judicial 
system  in  Bengal,  as  well  m  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue. 
But  so  constant  were  the  vidssitudes  to  which  the  mode  of  operation  in 
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erery  department  of  OoTennnent  was  at  that  time  snbjecty  that  thtf 
bare  enumeration  of  changes  would  occupy  a  volume,  though  nothings 
we  conceive,  could  be  less  instructive  than  a  lengthened  picture  of 
the  miserable  attempts  at  political  arrangement  which  those  ig- 
norant Governors  imagined.  Th^  permanence  of  our  power  in  the 
East  has  been  undoubtedly  the  gift  of  chance,  and  in  no  way  the 
effect  of  profound  policy,  or  benevolent  administration  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  we  think  the  most  hurried  reader  of  British-Indian  his- 
tory must  every  moment  be  struck  with  the  disproportion  between 
the  empire  and  the  talents  of  its  rulers ;  so  vast  and  splendid  is  the 
former,  and  so  weak,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  so  contemptible, 
have  the  latter  always  been.  The  secret  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
character  of  the  Hindoo  people.  No  dtber  nation  could  be  made 
to  wear  for  ten  years  so  contemptible  a  yoke.  Affghans,  Tartars, 
Persians,  though  governed  by  aespots,  have  despots  of  their  own 
£uth  and  race,  who  respect  their  national  character,  and  3ield  be- 
lief to  the  same  superstitions.  The  Hindoo  beholds  himself  and  his 
gods  equally  the  jest  and  disdain  of  his  rulers.  Fettered  by  the 
odious  contrivances  of  his  legislators,  subdued  by  strangers,  bound 
by  chains  of  prejudice  which  nothing  short  of  a  nuracle  seems  ade- 
quate to  break,  he  is  the  most  degiraded  and  the  worst  governed 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earths 


THE    PAEEWBLL. 
{From  th9  AnMc  qfMm  MokammedJ 

TRANILATBO  FROM  THK  OBRMAlf. 

Tbs  aDchor  rises ;  merrily  resounding 
Along  tlie  slK>re  is  heard  the  seamtn's  lay  ; 
Then  first  I  knew,  my  arms  my  love  surrounding, 
ITow  macb  more  looks,  than  any  words,  can  say  y- 
Her  gaze,  that 'dwelt  upon  the  cliff,  discover'd, 
*Twa8  there  that  first  she  to  my  vows  replied ; 
On  her  pale  lips  a  languid  farewell  hover'd — 
That  was  not  yet  half-spoken  ere  it  died. 
By  deep-conflicting  passion  wildly  shaken, 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  distracted,  pale, — 
As  sinks  the  forest  by  the  blast  o*ertaken. 
So  shook  my  bosom  with  a  kindred  gale. 
Her  passionate  embrace  enclasp'd  me  stronger, 
As  now  the  vessel  on  her  voyage  hold  ; 
And  swooning,  she  exclaim*d,  8Qstidn*d  no  longer- 
"  Would  that  each  other  we  had  ne'er  beheld !" 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLER. 

An  ladian  friend,  who  is  at  home  on  farloagh,  hayiog  deterialned 
to  pass  the  winter  in  a  journey  over  the  continent^  through  OeW 
many  to  Vienna,  and  thence  hy  Venice  into  Italy,  has  permitted  u« 
to  have  access  to  most  of  his  epistles  written ^^n  route;  and  as 
they  appear  to  us  to  contain  new  and  agreeable  pictures  of  men 
and  things,  communicated  in  that  unreserved  familiarity  which 
forms  the  great  charm  of  friendly  correspondence,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficiently  removed  from  all  trifling  and  common-place,  to 
delight  more  eyes  than  those  for  which  alone  they  were  originally 
intended,  we  have  given  them  a  ready  place  in  our  pages,  where,  we; 
doubt  not,  they  will  form  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  graven  subjects 
to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  so  frequently  called.  We 
give  the  letters  in  the  order  of  their  successive  dates,  with  scarcely 
an  omission  beyond  the  mere  compliments  to  friends  honoured  with 
remembrance. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  Nov.  80,  1996. 
•  Having  get  so  far  on  my  way,  I  make  use  of  a  little  leisure  tp 
inform  you  of  some  of  my  adventures  hitherto.  Since  leaving  Brus- 
sels we  have  been  in  almost  perpetual  motion,  seldom  stopping  any 
where  longer  than  was  necessary  to  see  the  curiosities  contained  in 
the  various  places  which  fell  in  oar  way.  The  truth  is,  we  are 
considerably  too  late  in  the  season  to  enjoy  the  very  fine  scenery  to 
be  found  in  this  country,  without  the  disagreeable  accompaniments 
of  frozen  toes  or  dripping  garments.  Had  we  been  aware  of  the 
fogs,  rain,  and  snow,  we  should  have  had  to  encounter,  before 
reaching  Vienna,  probably  we  should  have  been  decidement  prO' 
nonck  (as  your  uncle  would  say),  for  the  more  mild  and  unambi- 
tious route,  which  the  South  of  France  offered,  to  Italy.  Yet  every 
step  I  advance  makes  me  more  and  more  rejoice  in  the  choice  we 
have  made.  For  what  are  soakings  or  shiverings,  compared  wiih 
the  beautiful  churches  we  have  seen— of  which  even  Front  can  giv6 
but  a  faint  idea  !  or  who  would  not  encounter  cold  and  hunger,  if 
an  opera  was  to  be  the  reward  !  Even  rising  before  the  sun,  and 
dressing  (oh,  horror !)  by  a  dim  lamp,  on  a  cold  November  morn- 
ing, may  be  compensated  by  seeing  the  sun  rise  from  behind  some 
of  the  romantic  mountains  on  the  Rhein.      ^ 

Now  for  a  little  detail.  From  Brussels  we  went  by  Louvain, 
Liege,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  Cologne,  where  we  first  fell  in  with 
the  Rhein.  These  places  are  all  of  them  curious  in  their  way ;  some 
of  them  possess  good  pictures,  and  all  of  them  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  "Gothic  architecture.  I  am  sorry  to  say  their  taste  in  music 
is  of  Gothic  character  also,  that  is  French ;  for  nothing  is  to  be 
heard  in  them  but  Parisian  trumpery,  imported  from  the  Feydeau 
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or  the  Veaudeville.  Cologne,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  unrivalled  eon  flows.  The  people  here  seem  to 
have  no  idea  that  travellers  can  come  to  Cologne  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  procuring  a  supply  of  the  precious  stream.  I 
was  persecuted  out  of  my  life  hy  clamorous  and  importunate 
ilealers,  who  were  nearly 'tearing  each  other  in  pieces  for  my  cus- 
tom ;  and  there  was  no  persuading  them  that  I  came  to  see  the 
Bhein,  and  not  Uf  huy  essences.  The  cathedral  at  Cologne  is  the 
finest  fragment  of  architecture  I  ever  heheld ;  hut,  alas !  it  is  hut 
t,  togment — never  to  be  completed.  The  design  was  gigantic,  but 
iHit  80  the  funds  of  the  projectors ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
t^  complete  it,  according  to  the  original  plan,  would  take  120  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  120  years.  So  you  may  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  edifice,  allowing,  of  course,  much  for  the  exaggeration  which 
usually  accompanies  such  calculations. 

Fr6m  Cologne  up  to  Mayence,  we  followed  the  river  closely,  and 
nothing  that  I  could  say  could  give  you  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  ex- 
traordinary grandeur  of  the  scenery.  It  is  a  combination  of  all  that 
is  perfect  in  landscape.  Nothing  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  so  I  will  leave  you  to  form  your  beau  ideal  of  the 
banks  of  the  Rhein,  being  sute  you  never  can  come  up  to  the  reality. 
Coblenz  and  Mayence  are  both  garrison  towns,  and  contain  little 
worthy  of  notice.  All  the  way  from  Cologne  (indeed  from  Aix)  to 
Mayence  is  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  At  the  latter  place  we 
crossed  the  Rhein  on  a  fine  bridge  of  boats,  and  bade  adieu  to  it 
with  no  little  regret.  By  singular  good  fortune,  the  weather,  which 
bad  been  almost  uniformly  rainy  and  dull  since  we  left  England, 
became  clear  and  dry  when  we  got  to  Cologne,  and  we  had  three 
as  beautiful  days  for  going  up  the  river  as  we  could  have  wished 
for.  We  travelled  leisurely  in  a  carriage  hired  for  the  trip,  and 
altogether  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  The  foliage  was  a  little  scanty, 
the  frost  having  nearly  stripped  the  trees ;  but  the  tints  of  what 
remained  were  such  as  to  throw  burnt  sienna  and  yellow  ochre,' aye 
and  brown  pink  too,  completely  in  the  shade.  After  crossing  the 
Rhein,  we  passed  through  a  part  of  the  little  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
and  got  to  Frankfort,  which  is  the  largest  and  finest  town  we  have 
yet  seen,  excepting  Brussels. 

Since  leaving  the  Netherlands,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  little 
conim«aication  with  the  natives  of  the  country.  French  is  hardly 
at  all  spoken  in  Prussia ;  and  though  in  all  great  towns  there  are 
people  at  the  inns  who  speak  French,  yet  at  the  intermediate 
places  where  we  halted  for  refreshment,  or  rest  for  the  horses,  we 
were  often  obliged  to  make  known  our  wants  and  wishes  by  means 
of  signs,  and  some  dozen  or  so  of  bad  German  words,  which  we 
happened  to  know.  In  Switzerland  I  had  picked  up  some  jargon^ 
^ut  it  was  patois,  and  ^  mio  rispettabile  conjiunto'  had  learned 
somewhat  ox  Putch  at  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope  \  but  we  found  that 
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neHter'Swto  nor  Cape  Oeramn  was  current  ateotigst  those  irh» 
piqucfd  themseli^eo  on  the  pudty  of  their  dwlect  Here  we  find  a 
eitiliaed  aad  Freoch^peaking  people,  and  I  do  not  suppose  we 
shall  &id  mnch  diftcnlty  between  t£ds  and  Vienna. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  say  something  of  what  T  have  met 
with  in  the  musical  way.  Not  much,  until  coming  here,  for,  as  I 
before  hinted,  the  Netherlandei-s  have  the  bad  taste  to  prefer 
French  music  to  <3erman.  At  Brussels  there  was  no  opera,  at  least 
only  a  French  one,  though  they  had  a  singer  here,  a  Mad.  Doras, 
who  has  a  voice  and  execution  such  as  I  hare  seldom  heard  sur* 
passed,  and  a  degree,  of  Italian  guHo^  which  might  be  made  to 
produce  mnch,  if  properly  cultivated. '  It  has  been  my  fate  to  be 
iiaanted  by '  La  Dame  Blanche/  a  poor  opera,  by  Boildieu,  which 
is  I  believe  now  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  Wherever  I  have  beeii> 
this  music  has  been  in  representation,'  and  I  should  have  been 
heartily  sick  of  it,  even  had  it  been  much  better  than  it  really  is ; 
but  it  is  really  trumpery.  At  Paris  it  has  excited  a  perfect yi^ror,. 
and  succeeding  the  Neige  and  Jocko,  has  given  its  name  to  every 
thing ;  thus  robt8  are  ^'  a  la  dame  blanche,"  and  so  are  c^iffuresy  9cc, 
At  Coblenz,  I  heard  a  grand  church  service,  with  Beethoven's 
music,  and  a  full  orchestra,  which  was  really  a  treat.  The 
Prussian  military  music  is  alsq  very  fine.  At  Mayence  also  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  come  in  for  a  concert,  where  there  was 
some  tolerable  singing,  and  most  excellent  instrumental  music; 
but  here,  I  have  enjoyed  a  treat  such  as  is  not  often  to  be  met 
with,  viz.  the  '  Flauto  Magico,'  in  German,  as  composed  by 
Mozart.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  most  excellent.  The  com- 
pany was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  met  with  any  where ;  all  the 
parts  were  well  filled,  and  some  of  ttiem,  particularly  the  prima 
donna  and  basso  (Papageno),  were  first-rate  singers.  I  never  heard 
Mozart  so  well  sung.  The  orchestra  was  by  far  the  most  perfect 
I  ever  witnessed ;  about  forty  in  number,  and  in  such  admirable 
order  that  it  seemed  like  one  immense  Apollonicon,  producing  an 
astonishing  effect  in  forte  passages,  and  the  utmost  delicacy  in  ac- 
companiment. 

I  had  long  wished  to  hear  one  of  Mozart's  operas  in  the  original ; 
but  here  was  a  gratification  beyond  what  I  thought  possible.  .  The 
German  words-harmonize  better  with  the  music  than  I  expected  ;  in 
the  airs,  particularly  in  the  bravura  parts,  they  contrive  to  soften 
and  liquify  the  gntterals  which  grate  on  our  ears  so  much  in  prose, 
in  a  manner  of  which  I  did  not  imagine  the  language  would  adroit. 
In  recitative,  it  is  very  unpleasant  On  the  whole,  it  is,  next  to 
Italian,  the  language  best  suited  to  operatic  music,  but  falls  incon- 
ceivably short  of  the  sweetness  and  softness  which  Italian  alone  can 
communicate  to  music  One  peculiarity  of  the  German  mode  of 
giving  operas  is,  that  all  the  recitative,  which  in  Italian  operas  is 
accompanied  in  chords  with  the  piano  forte,  double  bass  and  vio- 
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loneellOy  is  with  them  given  in  shnple  dialogae,  that  part  only  heing 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra  which  is  termed  reeitativo  ohligato. 
This  I  do  not  Uke^  and  certainly  your  papa  would  not  like  it,  for 
it  would  deprire  him  of  the  Lindley  and  Dragonetti  chords,  in 
which  he  so  much  delighted.  Munich  is  admitted  to  he  the  best 
opera  in  (Jermanyy  next  to  it  Vienna,  and  then  Frankfort  and 
Darmstadt,  which  dispute  the  palm.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  all  their  merits,  and  if  they  all  only  equal  what  I  have  heard,  I 
shall  be  well  satisfied. 

We  go  to-morrow  to  Darmstadt,  which  is  only  about  fifteen  miles 
from  tlus ;  then  to  Heidelburg,  Carlsrouhe,  Stutgard,  Augsburg 
and  Munich,  and  thenee  to  Vienna.  We  shall  hardly  get  to  Vienna 
before  the  middle  of  next  month,  nor  to  Venice  before  the  ead 
of  it. 

3f»ni<r&,Dcr.  10,1996. 

I  resume,  in  the  present  letter  to  yon,  the  thread  of  my  narrative, 
if  such  unconnected  communications  may  be  so  termed,  continued 
in  an  epistle  to  your  sister,  from  Frankfort,  (which  I  hope  arrived 
safely,)  and  commenced  in  one  to  your  aunt  from  Brussels.  This, 
then,  may  be  considered  as  the  troisieme  livraisoHy  which  suits 

Sou  well,  that  being  your  own  standing  in  the  fanuly  bibliotheque. 
o  much  for  preface,  short  enough  I  hope ;  now  for  the  text.  From 
Frankfort  hither  we  followed  exactly  the  route  which  I  mentioned, 
and  stopping  occasionally  a  day  where  there  was  any  thing  remaik- 
able  to  see,  such  as  the  great  tun  at  Heidelberg,  which  is  24  feet 
high,  30  long,  and  takes  15  days  to  fill  it.  Do  not  suppose,  how- 
ever,  that  our  curiosity  was  confined  to  such  ignoble  wonders,  more 
calculated  to  excite  the  amazement  of  ale*drinkcrs  like  Beppo, 
than  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  refined  canoscenti  like  us.  But 
really  there  has  been  no  want  of  attractions  in  most  of  the  towns 
thpugh  which  we  have  latterly  passed,  and  had  we  not  been  eager 
to  advance,  we  could  npost  agreeably  have  sojourned  a  iew  days  in 
each  of  them. 

Darmstadt  and  Carlsrouhe  are  perfect  models  of  beauty,  the 
prettiest  little  pocket  capitals  in  the  world,  just  such  fairy  towns 
as  Mr.  Burton,  if  he  had  taste  enough,  might  plan  and  lay  out  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  Of  the  theatre  at  Darmstadt,  I  shall  say 
somewhat  hereafter.  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  is  a 
very  fine  city,  containing  numerous  fine  pictures  and  statues. 
Daunecker,  the  sculptor,  who  is  by  many  esteemed  the  firat,  since 
Gauova's  death,  resides  there,  ana  his  stndio  is  one  of  those  rich 
tr^MHts  which  I  thought  were  confined  to  Rome.  Ulm  and  Augs- 
burg are  both  large  places,  but  destitute  of  any  very  remarkable 
objects,  excepting  the  cathedral  at  the  former,  which  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  beautiful  pieces  of  gothic  I  have  yet  seen.  With 
respect  to  this  place,  its  curiosities  and  attractions  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  require  weeks,  instead  of  the  days  we  can  afford  to 
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bestow  on  it,  to  see  them  properly.  It  is  a  most  noble  place,  and. 
comprehends  every  thing  which  can  beautify  a  capital.  I  talk,  of 
course,  of  what  meets  the  eye,  for  the  Government  is  detestablei- 
fall  of  suspicion  and  illiberality,  to  a  degree  that  renders  a  residence 
uader  it  almost  intolerable.  Without  performing  the  office  of  a 
guide-book,  for  which  I  have  neither  time  nor  room,.  I  merely  men- 
tion, that  the  picture-gallery,  which,  next  to  the  famous  one  at 
Dresden,  is  considered  the  first  in  Germany,  contains  a  vast  num- 
ber of  inestimable  works  by  the  best  Italian  masters ;  dt  which  I. 
could  gaze  for  hours,  were  it  not  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  so 
stingy  of  his  fire-wood,  that  he  allows  no  stoves,  consequently  the 
gallery  is  like  an  ice-house,  and  perpetual  motion  becomes  indis- , 
pensable  to  those  who  are  at  liberty ;  and  the  very  sight  of  the 
nnforhmate  students  copying  pictures,  and  the  keepers  watching 
that  they  do  not  put  them  in  their  pockets,  with  their  blue  noses 
and  chattering  teeth,  is  enough  to  give  any  one  a  fit  of  ague.  So 
much  £or  towns,  now  for  country. 

Since  we  left  Frankfort,  the  winter  has  fairly  set  in.  Heavy 
falls  of  snow  have  taken  place  ;  hills,  plains,  and  trees,  no  longer 
"  in  verdure  clad,"  have  put  on  their  winter  garments,  and  are  all 
strictly  in  the  fashion,  d  la  dame  blanche.  Sledges  are  more  com- 
mon than  wheeled-carriages,  and  women  drag  their  children  after 
them  in  little  sledge-cars,  instead  of  carrying  them  in  their  arms;' 
and  carry  their  fruit  and  vegetables  to  market  in  the  same  manner ; 
in  short,  every  thong  is  as  wintery  as  frost,  snow,  and  cold,  can  make 
it  la  such  a  state  of  things,  scenery  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
we  have  abandoned  all  search  after  the  picturesque,  and  think  only 
of  getting  as  speedily  as  possible  from  one  town  to  another.  The 
want  of  public  conveyances  renders  this  sometimes  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  and  we  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  resort  to  voi- 
turier  travelling,  a  mode  ^ught  with  all  the  miseries  which  slow- 
ness, early  rising,  and  late  arriving,  can  inflict.  We  have  often 
been  obliged  to  get  up  at  four  in  the  morning  in  order  to  be  off  br 
five,  (the  widest  yawns  may  be  excused  under  such  circumstances,} 
to  travel  all  day  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  making  fre- 
quent and  long  stops  to  refresh  the  horses,  and  to  arrive  at  our 
sleeping  place  at  seven  or  eight  at  night,  having,  after  all,  accom- 
pBshed  perhaps  only  thirty  miles. 

Our  knowledge  of  German  has,  I  fear,  but  little  improved ;  but 
we  contrive  to  get  on  tolerably  well,  by  dint  of  phrases  culled  from 
a  vocabularly,  and  assisted  by  much  gesticulation.  I  really  begin 
to  consider  French  almost  as  my  native  language,  and  feel  myself 
as  if  quite  at  home  when  I  meet  with  any  one  who  speaks  it.  The 
Germans  appear  to  me  a  very  affable  and  good-natured  people,  full 
of  politeness  towards  strangers,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  extortion ; 
but  these  are  surmises  founded  in  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  people,  and  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  their  language.    Of 
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one  peculiarity,  there  can  be  no  doubt, — ^that  Is,  that  they  are  a 
smoking  nation.  Every  mortal  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  so  that  it 
may  almost  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  man.  '  The  waiter  who 
answers  your  call,  the  coachman  who  drircs  you,  the  tailor  who* 
measures  you,  the  cicerone  who  shows  you  the  sights,  all  and  eacii 
are  furnished  with  the  customary  appendage,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
intervals  between  the  whiffs  that  responses  are  extracted.  I  have 
not  yet  had  occasion  to  consult  a  physician,  nor  haVe  I  seen  a  priest 
mount  the  pulpit,  but  I  should  almost  expect  the  former  to  feel  my 
pulse  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the  latter  to  draw  inspiration' 
from  the  favoniite  tube,  and  to  puff  during  the  periods  of  his  dis- 
course. 

At  Augsburg  there  happened  to  be  a  sociHS  heldat  the  iun,  where 
we  put  up  for  the  night ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  conversazione,  where  the 
gentry  assemble  to  talk,  play  cards,  and  to  hear  music  The  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  introduced  me,  and  the  scene  was  really  moat 
characteristic.  Imagine  to  yourself,  a  fine  large  saloon,  with 
tables  ranged  along  the  sides,  at  vvhich  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
seated  in  easy  conversation,  jegaling  themselves  with  beer,  coffee, 
and  liqueurs.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  round  table,  at  which' 
were  seated  nine  or  ten  amateur  musicians,  who,  at  short  intervals, 
performed  the  overture  and  other  parts  of  the  Frieschutz  most  ex- 
quisitely. Having  imagined  all  this,  you  have  the  generai  design 
of  the  scene ;  but  it  would  not  be  quite  German  without  the  pipe, 
which,  as  usual,  was  in  general  use,  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke  arose 
from  all  quarters  of  the  room  indiscriminately,  which  seemed  In  no 
way  to  discompose  the  ladies.  Hardened  as  1  am  in  those  matters, 
it  was  almost  too  much'  for  me,  and  brought  tears  into  niy  eyes, 
which  were  probably  ascribed  to  the  melting  nature  of  Weber's 
music.  I  was  treated  with  great  politeness  by  several  of  the  party, 
and  was  very  well  pleased  to  bave  so  good  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
tbe  sort  of  society  which  a  German  town  exhibits ;  observe,  they 
were  not  laiv  people,  but  persons  of  rank  and  consideration  In  the 
town. 

We  make  a  point  of  always  dining  at  the  *  table  dTiotes,'  as  well 
with  a  view  to  ace  the  manners  of  the  country,  as  to  avoid  being 
served  with  the  relics  of  the  table — ^a  rechauff^  of  that  descriptipa 
being  usually  the  lot  of  those  who  are  too  fastidious  to  ac^omn(io- 
ftate  themselves  to  the  hours  and  ways  of  the  people.  The  hour 
of  dinner  varies  from  twelve  to  one  ;  sometimes  we  have  dined  at 
half-past  eleven.  The  fere  is  extremely  good,  though  we  seldoiif 
Itnow  of  wbat  it  is  composed ;  indeed,  all  such  inquiries  ought  td 
be  abandoned  as  extraneous,  though  it  is  impossible  to  avoll  sur* 
mising,  from  the  number  of  cat-skins  seen  in  the  shops,  that  t]ie 
slaughter  of  tbese  animals  must  be  considerable,  at  tbe  same  time 
that  hare  is  a  very  favourite  disb.  Snails  are  sometimes  produced 
as  a  great  delicacy,  btit  they  are  very  scarce^  and'wc  have  not  oftifn 
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« 
sticli  treats.  Some  persons,  who  eannot  take  those  things  so  plil^*; 
losophically,  ahuse  the  ways  of  the  people  as  aiichrtstian  apMl' 
gothicy  and  lose  all  patience  with  them,  because  they  force  others 
to  eat  their  meat  with  the  same  knife  and  fork  which  they  us6 
for  fish,  and  because  they  are  siich  barbarians  as  to  hand  about' 
pudding  during  the  middle  of  dinner. 

At  Darmstadt  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  a  scene,  which 
was  almost  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  was  the  Gkand  Duke 
conducting  his  own  orchestra.  This  he  'always  does  in  person  at 
rehearsals,  though  his  royal  dignity  will  not  admit  of  his  doing  it 
at  public  performances.  He  is  an  old  man  of  seventy-three,  and 
was  an  excellent  violin-player  himself,  and  a  real  fanaiico  he  is* 
Such  is  his  passion  for  music,  and  the  pride  he  takes  in  bringlBg  it 
to  perfection  in  his  capital,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
Opera  there  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  The  orchestra  is  perhaps- 
unequalled  in  Europe,  being  eighty  in  number,  with  seven  double 
basses,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  a  profusion  of  brass  instruments* 
He  spares  no  expense  in  collecting  the  very  best  performers,  and 
superintends  them  with  the  most  paternal  anxiety.  It  was  reallj 
a  sight  to  see  this  old  veteran,  though  nearly  bent  double  with, 
infirmity,  hobble  on  the  stage  in  pieno  ficOy  with  sword,  uniform^ 
&C.,  and,  plaeing  himielf  at  the  desk  set  for  him,  immediately  over 
the  orchestra,  seize  the  directorial  truocheon^  and  beat  time,  and 
direct  the  corps,  ^ih  all  Uie  anxiety  and  energy  of  a  composer  on 
the  first  night  of  the  production  of  his  opera.  His  expressions  Of: 
approbation  were  oftener  wnrmured  forth  when  any  thing  particn-. 
larly  pleased  him ;  he  was  equally  on  the  alert,  however,  when  any 
thing  was  carelessly  executed,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  made- 
the  orchestra  repeat  passages  which  were  done  without  due  attenr- 
tion  to  expression  or  effect.  He  often  harrangued  the  choruses^ 
(which, by  the  way,  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  best  I  remember 
to  have  heard,)  going  up  and  explaining  to  them  when  they  were 
wrong.  Throughout  the  whole  he  attended  with  the  most  unre- 
mitting solicitude  ;  and  when  it  was  all  over,  the  actors  and  ac«* 
tresses  passed  in  review  before  him  to  take  leave  ;  Uie  former  he 
shook  by  the  hand>  and  the  latter  he  favoured  with  a  salute.  On 
a  crut  remarquer  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  warmth  in  the 
embrace  he  bestowed  on  one  who  happened  to  be  the  handsomest 
of  the  set,  doubtless  because  she  sung  the  best ;  the  instrumen- 
talists were  dismissed  with  a  simple  bow.  The  singing  was  very 
good,  though  the  singers  were  not  individually  so  excellent  as  those 
I  heard  at  Frankfort ;  but  the  orchestra  was  all  that  could  be  wished } 
and  as  the  opera  was  one  of  those  instrumental  works  in  which 
the  orchestra  plays  first  fiddle,  it  had  full  scope  for  display.  The 
opera  was  Gluck's  Armida,  esteemed  his  chef  d'osuvre,  and  cer- 
tainly a  grand  and  scientific  composition,  deficient  as  usual  in 
melody.    As  it  was  the  last  rehearsal,  it  differed  only  fyqM.th^. 
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first  representation  in  the  want  of  scenery  and  dresses,  wluch  was 
tinply  made  up  for  by  the  novelty  of  seeing  the  Oraud  Duke  en 
directeur.  The  theatre  is  worthy  of  the  establishment.  -  It  was  a 
matter  of  favour  to  get  a  sight  of  the  whole ;  it  is  only  granted  to 
strangers  and  favourites^  and  there. were  few  besides  ourselves 
there. 

I  have  left  myself  no  room  to  speak  of  the  opera  here,  farther 
than  to  say,  that  the  glory  has  in  a  great  measure  departed  with 
the  late  King,  who  was  its  patron.  The  present  King  patronizes 
ballets  and  pantomimes,  and  has  disbanded  the  fine  Italian  corps 
which  his  father  maintained.  The  orchestra,  however,  remains  in 
all  its  original  excellence.  I  heard  it,  though  put  to  the  ignoble 
use  of  playing  to  dancers ;  but  the  music  was  selected^from  Italian 
composers,  and  was  admirably  executed.  The  military  music  here 
IS  unrivalled,  and  also  the  music  in  the  King's  chapel. 

We  start  to-morrow  in  the  diligence  for  Vienna,  where  we  shall 
arrive  on  the  15th,  sleeping  one  night  at  Lentz,  and  three  nights 
in  the  carriage  ;  but  we  are  sick  of  voituriers.  I  hope  to  find  a 
letter  from  some  of  you  at  Vienna.  We  shall  stay  a  week  there, 
and  then  push  on  for  Italy ;  getting  to  Venice  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Vienna,  December  90, 1896. 

I  know  it  is  unnecessary  to  apologise  to  you  for  writing  to  your 
daughters  first.  My  letters,  such  as  they  are,  are  intended  for  yon 
all  Jointly,  and  the  chief  object  I  have  in  addressing  them  to  the 
girls  in  preference,  is  to  familiarise  them  with  the  receiving,  and 
haply  the  answering  of  letters  which  relate  not  exclusively  to 
**  fashions  of  the  month,"  and  the  worship  of  the  Graces.  My  last 
efastle  was  from  Milnnich^  or  Minkiny  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
Germans,  and  hoping  that  it  reached  its  destination  safely,  {a  thing 
which  eai^ot  be  taken  for  granted  hereabouts,)  I  shall  now  britig- 
vp  my  narrative  to  the  preeent  date. 

Our  journey  hither  was  very  tiresome  and  slow  beyond  measure, 
,  though  performed  in  a  vehicle  they  have  the  impudence  to  call  a 
diligence.  The  distance  from  Munnich  is  about  310  miles,  and  we 
were  four  nights  and  three  days  on  the  way.  One  night  we  were 
permitted  to  go  to  bed,  as  the  contrivers  of  this  siadly  misnamed 
Vehicle  rightly  judged  that  human  nature  could  not  sustain  three 
consecutive  nights  of  jolting,  squeezing  and  suffocation,  such  as  the 
six  unfortunate  beings  must  endure,  who  enjoy  the  dearly-bought 
distinction  of  travelling  in  the  Royal  carriage.  The  banks  of  the 
Danube  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
fine  weather,  but  there  is  no  scenery  near  it  which  will  bear 
eomparison  with  what  the  Rhein  exhibits.  All  the  obstacles  we 
had  experienced  before  getting  to  Munnich,  from  difiiculty  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  understood,  were  greatly  multiplied  between  that 
place  and  Vienna,  as  that  route  is  much  less  frequented  by  stran* 
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fferfi^HMitft  of  irhom  eone  )Oiily  as  far  a9  Bavaria  and  then  turn  <into 
Italjr  tbrOMi^  th^  Tyral-— those  who  go  to  Viexma  taking  the  more 
direet  way  thither  by  Batisbon.  Fortunately  we  had  little  occf - 
fion  to  coiQioaofeate  with  the  natives,  as  we  were  always  inmotipny 
though  slowly  enough ;  bat  at  laws  where  we  stopped  for  one  night, 
all  our  attempts  to  make  ourselves  understood  failed,  though  we 
called  in  the  ai4  of  a  gi^ve-looking  old  gentleman  with  a  surpris- 
ingly long  pipe  in  his  month,  who  sat  in  ^  corner  of  the  room,  and 
who  professed  to  understand  Kalian  and  Latb,  and  volunteered  \o 
be  our  interpreter ;  he  looked  the  vex^  picture  of  wisdom  as  he  sat 
enveloped  i^  clouds  of  smoke,  and  w^s  evidently  regarded  by  all 
around  as  a  miracle  of  learaiug,  so  that  we  approached  him  with 
a  sort  of  awe.  He  was  however,  after  all,  an  arrant  pretender, 
with  the  merest  school-hoy  smattering  of  the  languages  he  a£fected 
to  he  familiar  with,  Ti^iich  he  instantly,  applied  to  pumping  us 
as  to  our  condition,  destination,  object,  &c.— ^  that  we  could  get 
no  assistance  from  him,  and  were  obliged  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
exactly  as  the  people  of  the  inn  pleased.  This  adventure  discon- 
certed my  companion  more  than  all  fohuer  ones  put  together,  ai;id 
he  has  been  railing  at  Germany  ever  aiuee.  I  think  if  it  l^id 
happened  earlier  he  would  have  turned  back. 

We  arrived  at  this  famous  city  on  the  16th,  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  established  ourselves  at  an  excellent  hotel,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  \^enna  does  not  answer  the  eiqpecta- 
tions  I  had  formed  of  it.  In  regularity  and  beauty  it  is  great)y 
inf^ior  to  Brussels,  Miupaiph,  and  Pi^ny  pther  towns  of  I^s  pre- 
tensions. The  streets  are  narrow  and  jdirtyy  like  ,the  Rue  do  Blohe- 
lieu  a^  Paria,  apd  there  is  no  accommodation  for  unifpi'tu^i^ite 
fiietom,  wh9  are  in  momeijiit^  danger  4>f  beiug  run  over  by  tha 
aristocrats  who  route.  I  .wght  to  luention,  jiowever,  th^t  the 
weather  has  been  wretched  eyer  e^ce  our  arrival,  perp^t^al  raifw 
great  cold,  and  /og0  such  as  would  astonish  even  you.  In  fa^t 
the  climate,  from  what  I  have  seen  aod  heard,  unites  all  the  humidity 
cf  the  London  atmosphere  with  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  is 
usually  experienced  in  England.  It  is  said  luso  to  be  subject  to 
very  sudden  changes,  and  to  give  sample?  of  ^he  whole  fojur  seasons 
in  one  day-^ve,  however,  have  found  nothing  but  winter.  Under 
luch  circumstances,  every  thing  of  course  looks  dirty  and  dismal. 
And  perhaps,  should  I  see  Vienna  m  a  fine  dear  day,  my  opinion  of 
k  might  be  greatly  altered.  It  is  a  vast  place,  fortified  and  sur- 
xdunded  by  a  ditch  on  three  tides  wd  by  a  branch  of  the  Danube 
on  the  fourth.  Hie  ramparts  form  a  fine  promenade  all  round  the 
town,  and  command  a  fine  prospect  of  the  neighbouring. country ; 
the  number  of  equipages  which  nU  the  fti;eet8  is  immense,  and  ^ye 
one  a  great  idea  of  the  wealth  of  ^e  inhabitants ;  ,and  the  shop3.,, 
particularly  the  jewellers  and  marchandes  de  modes,  make  a  most' 
dazzling  display,  such  as  might  vie  with  the  Palais  Rajfot  itself. 
Oriental  Herald,  Vol.  12.  2  O 
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The  young  Napoleon  is  here,  bat  is  kept  so  secluded  that  I 
Lave  not  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  him  yet.  By  what  I  can  learn, 
'  he  appears  to  be  a  very  ordinary  youth,  and  to  show  no  decided 
iharacter ;  that,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the 
system  under  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  The  poUce  are 
the  most  violent  and  domineering  set  of  people  I  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with :  you  should  come  here  in  order  to  appreciate  duly  the 
modesty  and  courtesy  of  the  English  tax-gatherers.  On  entering 
the  city,  you  are  served  with  a  notice  to  appear  before  the  police 
within  twenty-fou  r  hours  to  answer  interrogatories.  There,  besides 
undergoing  a  strict  chronological  examination  as  to  age^  and  other 
matters  which  men  have  no  objection  to,  the  place  of  nativity, 
profession,  religion,  means  of  subsistence,  reasons  for  leaving  home, 
condition,  name,  widower  or  bachelor,  (they  do  not  ask  whether 
'  or  no  the  person  has  been  refused,  which  is  wonderful,)  are  all 
^  extracted  froni  the  examinee,  and  a  multitude  of  impertinent 
questions  are  asked  which  can  have  no  object  but  that  of  harassing ; 
a  minute  description  is  then  taken,  and  permission  to  remai  for  a 
limited  period  is  granted,  but  not  without  paying  heavily  for  it. 
Nothing  can  more  completely  show  the  weakt^ess  and  alarm  of  the 
Government,  than  this  jealousy  of  strangers,  who  are  regarded  with 
a  sort  of  instinctive  antipathy  by  the  ruJers  of  these  countries,  as 
beings  who  cannot  possility  come  into  their  territories  for  any  good, 
and  yet,  with  all  their  precautions,  it  would  require  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  effrontery  and  tact  to  overreach  them  completely. 

•  The  people  here  are  all  music  mad.  I  never  wa^  in  a  place 
where  music  seemed  to  be  more  completely  the  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  especially  instrumental  music,  and  the  more  in- 
comprehensible and  impracticable  a  thing  is,  the  greater  is  its 
'  merit  with  the  Viennese.  There  are  fantasias  and  sonatas  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  shops,  composed  by  persons  of  unpronouncible 
names,  of  sable  hue  and  demisimequaverable  texture,  such  as  would 
make  the  most  accomplished  pianiste  shudder  with  horror.  I  was 
the  other  day  at  a  concert  given  by  a  Mr.  Slawjk,  a  celebrated 
violinist,  and  it  really  was  wortb  coming  this  distance  to  hear  him. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  your  Kieswetters  and  Moris,  and  stars  of  such 
dim  lustre  hereafter.  Here  is  a  man  who  '^  struggles  with  inipos- 
siblities — nay  overcomes  them."  The  instrument  in  his  hands  was 
not  a  fiddle,  it  reaUy  was  something  supernatural !  He  executed 
a  concerto  composed  by  himself,  (and  which  no  other  man  could 
either  have  composed  or  executed,)  full  of  the  most  fantastic  freaks, 
and  occasionally  interspersed  with  the  tenderestand  ihost -touching 
passages,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  in  which  he  was  most  excellent. 
Withal,  he  was  a  youth  (apparently  not  thirty)  of  the  most  uncom- 
mon modesty,  seenungly  overwhelmed  with  the  praises  he  received, 
and  never  courting  aomiration  by  any  of  the  tricks  and  coquetry 
which  tuch  stars  are  apt  to  exhibit.    When  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
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plauBe  of  his  auditors  forced  him  for  an  instant  to  lower  his  instru- 
ment and  malce  a  bow^  his  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  escape  as 
speedily  as  possiblti  from  applause,  and  to  plunge  again  into  the 
mazes  of  his  concerto.  In  short,  I  never  yet  heard  the  violinist 
who  was  worthy  of  rosining  his  bow.  He  was  Well  repaid  by  his 
audience.  I  never  saw  such  attention  or  such  interest  exhibited 
by  any  assembly :  they  hung  upon  his  accents  with  mute  admiration, 
or  burst  out  into  involuntary  exclamations ;  some  even  capered 
with  delight.     It  was  truly  gratifying  to  behold. 

The  Italian  Opera  here  is  at  present,  unfortunately,  in  a  state  of 
repose,  but  they  are  to  commence  shortly  with  Semiramide,  and  a 
corps  of  the  elite  of  Italian  singers,  such  are  Lablache,  Davide, 
Dardanclli,  unequalled  in  their  several  departments.  I  am  sorry 
they  are  here,  as  I  shall  have  no  chance  of  hearing  them  where  I 
am  going.  The  nationaUopera  (German)  is  extremely  good  ;  they 
give- the  operas  of  the  best  living  composers,  Italian  as  well  as 
Oerman,  and  the  singing  is  the  best  I  have  yet  heard.  The 
orchestra  is  of  that  excellence  which  might  be  expected  where 
Hummel  directs  and  Myseder  leads.  Myseder's  playing  is  such  as 
his  music  might  induce  you  to  expect,  very  perfect,  and  full  of  fine 
execution  (  but  even  herein  my  friend  Slawjk  leaves  him  infinitely 
in  the  background.  Your  daughter  will  be  concerned  to  hear  that 
her  favourite  Weber  is  held  very  cheap  in  Vienna ;  they  say  he  had 
no  taste  and  was  mad.  Mozart  holds  hi^  empire  with  people  of 
judgment,  though  there  are  not  wanting  flippant  pretenders  who 
«ay  with  a  shrug  that  he  has  begun  to  ^  monter  la  perruke.'  In 
fine,  the  Dame  Blanche  is  all  the  rage,  and  Rossini  the  prime 
favourite.  Next  to  Mozart,  Spontini  is,  with  some  persons  who 
lay  claim  to  great  judgment  in  such  matters,  considered  the  most 
fautless  composer  in  operatic  works,  a  sentence  which  has  sur- 
prised me  much.  From  the  above  facts,  I  leave  you  to  form  your 
own  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  the  Vienna  critics  lay  to 
being  considered  the  best  judges  of  music  in  the  world. 

I  have  inquired  here  of  marchandes  de  modes,  ajid  other  persons 
cunning  in  trimmings  and  garnitures,  and  they  say  the  Swiss  ribbon 
you  wish  is  not  made  in  Germany;  and  that  the  enlightened 
Emperor  here,  will  allow  nothing  Swiss,  French,  or  English,  to 
enter  his  dominions ;  perhaps  somewhere  in  Itajy  I  may  meet  with  it. 
The  silks,  velvets,  and  ribbons  here  are  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  are  all  made  in  Vienna. 

We  would  fain  set  o£P  instantly  for  Venice,  for  we  are  sick  of  this 
ever  rainy  climate,  but  the  public  conveyances  go  -so  rarely  that  we 
are  forced  to  wait  till  the  23d  ;  we  get  to  Trieste  on  the  26tb,  and 
Venice  on  the  28th.  Thence  our  route  is  iincertain,  but  we  shall 
certainly  be  at  Florence,  and  thither  letters  may  be  sent  to  the  end 
of  January. 

2  Q  9 
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Vienna,  Dee,  fiS,  1890. 
I  must  tniBt  to  your  indulgence  to  forgive  my  so  ill  performii^  the 
promise  I  made  of  writing  to  you  frequently ;  though  I  believe  I 
had  the  prudence  to  quaJify  it  in  some  way,  anticipating  that  my 
opportunities  of  writing  might  not  be  so  frequent  as  coidd  be  de- 
sired. 

My  journey  hitherto  has  been  one  of  almost  unmixed  satisftic- 
tion.  Every  thing  was  new  to  me ;  language,  manners,  and  scenery 
and  my  attention  was  kept  constantly  fixed.  No  description 
that  I  have  ever  seen  has  done  justice  to  the  truly  sublime  scenery, 
of  the  Rhcin,  especially  that  part  near  Coblenz ;  there  is  an  ever- 
varying  but  never-failing  grandeur  about  it,  such  as  must  give  in- 
finite delight  to  every  person  who  has  a  spark  of  sensibility  in  his 
composition.  These  beauties  are  no  doubt  rendered^doubly  strik- 
ing, after  emerging  from  the  flat  and  uuinteresling  country  of  tht 
Netherlands,  which  contains  little  to  detain  the  curious,  excepting 
the  splendid  €k>thic  structures  which  abound  in  it.  The  multitude 
of  ruins  which  rise  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhein,  and  which  are  all 
most  unmercifully  ascribed  to  the  Romans,  would  afford  employ- 
ment and  interest]to  an  {mtiquary  for  years.  I  care,  however,  littie 
for  researches  of  that  description,  and  such  objects  are  valuable 
in  my  eyes  only  in  so  much  as  they  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  towns  are  all  plentifully  garnished  with  soldiers ;  and 
the  vexations  and  delays  which  harass  the  traveller  at  every  stage, 
require  a  large  stock  of  patience  and.  philosophy,  for  wbdch  tb^ 
only  consolation  is,  that  it  is  very  evident  the  lM>lders  of  the  coun- 
try are  very  ill  at  ease. 

I  am  almost  compelled  to  become  a  Napoleonist,  contrary  to  my 
better  judgment,  by  the  perpetual  contrast  which  has  been  forced 
upon  my  sdnd,  between  his  enlightened  despotism,  and  the  chilling 
and  jealous  sway  now  exercised.  Wherever  he  has  been,  he  has 
left  in  roads,  bridges,  seminaries,  and  institutions  of  public  utiUty, 
proofs  that  he  had  at  least  some  sympathies  with  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled,  and  that  their  happiness  was  in  some  degree  Ids 
study.  The  present  rulers  eoAstruct  only  fortifications,  and  the 
only  public  institutions  they  have  bestowed  on  their  subjects  are 
custom-houses  and  a  most  vigilant  police.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  degree  to  which  Napoleon  has  contrived  to  endear  himself  to 
the  people  of  Germany,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  memory 
is  cherished.  I  used  to  think  that  this  feeling  was  confined  to  the 
French,  »nd  I  ascribed  it  to  the  love  of  military  glory,  which  is 
supposed  to  pre4ominate  with  that  nation ;  but  I  have  found  it  the 
tame  in  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

I  would  lain  hazard  ^ome  remarks  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  I  have  been  travelling ;  but  how  can  I 
ventur^to  pronounce  even  an  opinion,  with  any  confidence,  on  a 
nation  with  whom  my  ignoranoe  of  their  language  has  prevented 
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my  ever  oemipg in  contact?  My  comnranication  yMx  them  has  heen 
confined  to  monosyllableB,  or  expressions  of  the  commonest  and 
most  vniDtellectual  nature ;  and  all  my  infonnation  respecting  them 
has  been  drawn  through  the  medium  of  a  hired  serrant,  or  a  casual 
encounter  with  some  (me  who  could  converse  in  French  or  Italian. 
Eyen  Hazlitt,  with  all  his  self-sufficiency^  would  hardly  ventura 
to  condenm  a  nation,  without  better  means  of  unmasking  their  fail- 
higs.  Here  let  me  counsel  you,  before  you  undertake  a  journey 
into  this  part  of  the  world  (an  erent  which  I  trust  you  may,  ere 
long,  be  able  to  bring  about),  to  put  your  contempt  for  the  lan-» 
guage  aside,  and  apply  yourself  to  the  acquisition  of  so  much  €rer* 
man  as  wonld  enable  yon  to  elbow  your  way  through  the  country, 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  who  is  seldom  a  trust-worthy 
person.  From  my  own  observation,  I  would  undertake,  with  three 
weeks  of  moderate  application,  to  gain  such  an  acquaintance  with 
Crerman  as  should  suffice  for  all  purposes  of  ordinary  utility,  and 
should  put  it  in  my  power  to  study  the  people  with  advantage*— 
and  all  this  without  the  aid  of  either  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Professor 
von  Fei^^aigle.  For  want  of  this,  I  have  encountered  numerous 
minor  disasters,  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  insolence  and 
exactions  of  official  harpies  and  unauthorised  plunderers,  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  making  agreeable  acquaintances  and  of 
acquiring  useful  information,  and^  as  a  suitable  climax,  I  have 
even  occasionally  been  compelled  to  put  in  requisition  my  sad  rem-- 
naut  of  Latinity,  and,  thanks  to  jny  Scotch  extraction  and  to  a  re- 
tention of  the  vocal  system  of  my  oifMt  mater,  I  have  been  able  to 
make  myself  understood^  where  the  clasrical  lore  of  even  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  himself  might  have  been  unavailing.  ForsythV  remark  about 
the  heaviness  and  scholastic  affectation  of  the  English  Latinity, 
contrasted  with  the  neatness  and  point  of  the  Italians,  appears  to 
me  equally  applicable  to  the  Latin  of  the  Germans.  All  of  their 
inscriptions  that  I  have  seen  seem  laboured  and  pedantic. 

I  am  a  great  enenay  to  the  way  in  which  many  people  ge- 
neralise on  nations,  and  ascribe  to  them  some  physical  or  mental 
characteristic.  In  almost  all  cases,  such  dicta  are  laid  down 
on  every  insufficient  grounds,  and  are  taken  on  trust  by  numkind 
merely  because  they  are  uttered  with  an  air  of  authority.  We 
are  told,  for  mstance,  that  the  Italians  are  a  deceitful  and  re- 
vengeful race  ;  that  the  Germans  are  dull  plodding  animals ;  the 
French  frivolous  and  incapable  of  feeling,  (or  haply  they  are 
tnonkeys.y  All  these  canons,  which  are  generally  held  to  be  un- 
questionable truths,  I  take  upon  myself  to  pronounce  entirely  false. 
I  have  heard  that  the  women  of  some  particular  toiihi,  are  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  on  going  thither  I  have  seen  none  that  were 
not  dowdies  ;  or  that  the  men  of  some  other  place  were  remarkable 
for  the  politeness  of  their  demeanour,  and  I  have  fopnd  them 
boors.    In  the  former  case,  the  generaliser  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  9ee  one  or  two  good-looking  women  in  his  wialk,  aid  in  the  lat- 
ter he  receired  a  civil  answer  to  some  question ;  hut  fatore  tra- 
vellers may  search  for  the  beauty  or  civility  in  vain.  Do  not  suppose 
that  these  remarks  are  occasioned  by  any  such  disasters  having 
happened  to  me— on  the  contrary,  they  arise  £rom  the  agreeabk 
surprise  of  finding  the  Germans  so  very  different  from  what  they 
are  usually  described.  Were  I  to  conmut  the  offence  of  which  I 
have  just  been  complainings  my  character  of  them  should  be  that 
of  a  lively  and  mirthful  race,  rather  addicted  to  smoking  and  beer- 
drinkingy  fond  of  reading  and  of  music,  and  displaying  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  attention  to  strangers.  I>oes  this  correspond  with  the 
notions  you  had  formed  of  them  ? 

This  has  been  a  long  and  veiy  unprofitable  dissertation,  but 
what  else  have  I  to  fill  my  paper  with  ?  Descriptions  are  tire- 
some, and  are  never,  I  think,  satisfactory,  particularly  to  the  de- 
scnber.  I  have  seen  a  multitude  of  magnificent  churches,  maay 
excellent  pictures,  and  much  b^autifiil  scenery,  and  above  all,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  music  I  have  heard  would  of  itself 
endear  Germany  to  me  for  ever.  This  is  a  vast,  and  in  many  re- 
spects splendid  capital,  but  the  streets  generally  are  mean  and 
narrow,  and  accord  ill  with  the  display  of  riches  and  finery  which 
every  where  meets  the  eye.  The  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the 
polrce  pass  all  bounds,  and  give  incontcstible  proofs  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Government.  We  set  off  for  Trieste  to-day,  and  expect 
to  be  at  Venice  on  the  28th.  Our  route  after  that  is  not  fixed. 
I  hope  your  health  is  good,  and  that  you  compel  yourself  to  take 
exercise ;  consider  that  all  the  good  you  may  hope  to  accomplish, 
depends  upon  your  preserving  your  health,  and  exercise  I  am  per- 
suaded is  indispensable.  I  trust  the  good  work  advances,  and  that 
our  Utopia  is  nearly  completed.  I  shall  join  in  the  deliberations 
with  no  ordinary  relish,  after  the  abstinence  which  my  travels 
have  imposed  on  me.  My  life  has  been  a  perfect  blank,  as  far  as 
regards  English  politics,  since  I  came  abroad^  and  I  hardly  regret 
it,  for  the  base  spoliation  of  the  poor  Greeks  has  nearly  sickened 
me  for  ever  with  British  patriots ;  the  disinterested  and  unosten- 
tatious efforts  of  '  the  tyrant-ridden'  Germans  in  behalf  of  their 
fellow-slaves,  might  teach  those  traders  in  liberality  a  useful 
lesson.    Here  sympathy  for  the  Greeks  is  deep  and  universal. 

Fcnictf,  Jew.  9,  182^. 
Here  I  am  established  once  more,  presso  Danielli.  We  are  in 
the  rooms  via  a  vis  to  those  toe  occupied  in  1825.  Our  visiting 
room  is  large  enough  to  feast  the  livery  of  London  in,  and  presents 
a  spectacle  of  faded  grandeur,  like  the  city  itself.  The  prospect 
in  front  is  beautiful,  and  the  situation  altogether  is,  I  think,  the 
best  in  Venice.  The  drawbacks  to  these  advantages  ai'e,  great 
cold,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  heating  our  Guildhall-like  salon, 
which  is  coiistnictcd,  like  all  the  houses  hero,  to  guard  against  heat. 
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and  not  cold:  then>  again,  such  accommodations  are^.of  ooune 
rather  costly— end  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  drinkable  wine  ;  for 
the  Emperor,  with  his  accostomed  tenderness  for  the  comforts  of . 
his  people,  suffers  no  foreign  wines  to  be  admitted  into  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  choice  between  the  sour  potations  of  the  com^try 
or  the  scarcely  less  nnpalateable  mixtures  imported  from  Hungary 
and  Istria.  This  annoys  my  companion  very  much,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  indignation,  he  wbhes  that  the  Emperor 
himself  were  compelled  to  swallow  a  bottle  of  the  villanous  com* 
pound— and,  truly,  an  appeal  of  this  sort  might  not  be  without  its 
effect 

Our  journey  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  was  somewhat  fatiguing,  as 
we  had  to  sleep  three  nights  b  the  carriage,  but  the  rate  of  going 
was  extremely  good,  and  the  conreyance  was  the  best  regulated 
and  the  most  comfortable  vehicle  I  have  ever  met  with  out  of 
England  and  France.  We  had  not  a  single  good  day  all  the  tune 
we  were  at  Vienna,  so  that  we  e^fperienced  no  great  regret  in 
leaving  it ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  crossed  the  range  of  mountains- 
which  divide  Styria  and  Illyria,  than  we  found  an  almost  magical 
change  of  clhnate ;  the  snow  had  vanbhed,  and  we  exchanged  the 
foggy  and  humid  air  of  Germany,  for  the  clear  sky  and  bracing  cold 
of  an  Italian  winter.  At  Laybach  (of  CongreW'Hi  memory)  Italy 
begins,  as  it  were,  to  dawn.  Gasthouses  begin  to  assume  the  name 
of  locandas— ^*  Hgnare  disputes  pre-eminence  with  ja  mynheer  ; 
the  detestable  German  stoves  are  supplanted,  by  hearths  with  blaz- 
ing wood  fires — maccaroni  triumphs  over  sour  crout ;  and  the  fre- 
quent carpo  di  Bacco,  ejaculated  by  the  postillions,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  vicinity  of  Italy.  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  journey,  for  the  last  200  miles,  presents  an 
almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  beautiful  mountainous  scenery, 
very  much  of  the  same  description  as  the  Appenine  country  between 
Florence  and  Rome.  The  descei^t  upon  Trieste  is  unique.  I  can 
recollect  nothing  which  has  struck  me  as  so  splendid  as  this  view. 
Nothing  is  seen  till  you  reach  the  summit  of  a  mountain  imme- 
diately over  Trieste,  when  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Adriatic,  with 
the  romantic  and  lovely  shores  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  with  the 
lofty  and  snowy  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  burst  at  once  on  the  view 
and  delight  the  eye  as  you  wind  down  on  Trieste.  The  situation 
of  this  town  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Genoa — of 
course  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  towns,  for  Trieste  is  a 
very  ordinary  place,  and  destitute  of  anything  approaching  to  mag- 
nificence, but  in  sitimtion,  I  think,  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  city 
of  marble.  It  is  much  more  Italian  than  German,  both  in  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  people  ;  indeed  German  is  hardly  spoken 
there.  There  is  a  great  appearance  of  trade  in  it,  and  the  variety 
of  costumes  and  people  of  all  nations  who  throng  the  streets,  give 
it  a  very  gay  appearance,  whilst  the  multiplicity  of  languages  which 
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ftfsail  tiro  eal  wotild  puzzle  MdflsoAiiiti  Umsclf .  The  sMtley  grdap 
which  fill  the  pit  of  the  theatre — :Tttrk8,Greek9»  Jewe^  SelaroniaiiS) 
and  Armenians,  besides  the  infinite  tariety  of  natiyes — is  a  sight 
#hichy  perhaps,  no  ot^r  town  in  the  worm  can  exhibit;  Trieste 
has  risen  on  the  ruins  of  Venice  ;  the  policy  of  the  Anstriaai  Go- 
▼emment  being  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  Venice^  it  has  loaded 
trade  there  with  the  most  fatal  shackles^  whilst  irresistible  micou-^ 
ragements  and  temptations  are  held  OBt  at  Trieste.  The  eoine- 
(jnence  is,  the  latter  has  become  the  most  extenslre  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  one  of  the  prindpal  marts  of  Eiirope.  There 
you  see  a  harbour  full  of  shipping,  extensiye  warehouses,  new 
buildings  risbg  in  every  direction^  bustle  and  activity  in  the  streets, 
and  care  and  business  in  the  faces  of  all  you  meet.  At  Venice  all 
is  decay  and  desolation,  empty  harbours^  ruined  palaces,.unoecnpied 
ihops>  and  an  idle  and  leiingbg  population. 

Had  t  remained  at  Trieste  it  would  have  given  me  gi'eat  pleasar^ 
to  have  cultivated  the  acqudn^ce  of  yoar  friend,  from  whonx  I 
received  great  kindness ;  but  there  is  nothing  absolutely  in  th^ 
town  to  detain  one  more  than  a  couple  of  days  at  fruthest,  and  we 
are  anxious  tb  depart  by  the  first  vapefB,  This  unworthy  emulator 
of  the  Spitfires  and  Medusas,  however^  was  at  its  old  tricks,  and 
kept  us  hanging-o&  at  Trieste  for  fbnt  days  with  the  constant  pro* 
mise  of  sailing  <*  to-morrow,"  with  that  most  convenient  quidifica* 
tion  tempo  permettendo — such  are  the  blessings  of  a  eteam  mono«- 
poly!  At  length,  however,  we  did  get  over,  and  arrived  on  th^ 
91st  ult.,  making  as  smooth  and  pleatont  a  passage  as  could  be 
desired.  I  was  very  happy  in  receiving  your  letter^  and  one  ingot 
each  oi  the  girls,  which  were  waiting  for  me  her^. 

It  is  very  hard"  that  when  yon  have  been  doing  so  much  for  me, 
all  my  endeavonrs  to  serve  you  have  been  ineffectual.  I  have  ne 
where  been  abl^  to  meet  with  the  BemoiB  trimming  yon  wished  to 
have.  Indeed,  with  the  Austrian  regulations,  which  are  in  force 
against  all  foreign  manufactured  whatever,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  it  should  be  found  within  the  Emperor^s  dominions,  any  mor^ 
than  claret  or  Havantiah  segars.  I  shall  keep  a  look  out,  howevei^^ 
as  I  go  on,  and  possibly  may  meet  with  it  at  Florence ;  or  should 
we  return  by  Geneva,  that  is  a  likely  place.  I  have  not  been  mord 
fortunate  in  my  search  for  the  ornaments  whieh  you  saw  here,  nei- 
ther in  any  of  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Marks,  nor  in 
any  of  those  on  the  Rialto,  can  I  see  anything  at  all  approaching  to 
the  things  you  describe,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  they  could  have 
escaped  me  had  they  been  there,  for  I  have  exanlined  carefrdly  the 
Tnndows  of  most  of  the  shops  in  the  town,  more  especially  those  who 
deal  in  antiques  and  curiosities.  I  am  concemi»l  at  any  want  of 
success,  but  I  fear  some  curiosity-hunter  has  made  a  prize  of  them, 
or  that  they  have  been  removed  ftom  their  conspicaoos  situation, 
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tiid  ednsi^iied  ll>  iM  HcM^^  vi  teilM  dealer  like  6lir  fdcnd  Oar'* 
nesecca  at®(Ane. 

Venice  is  almoeit  destittite  of  Stnliis;ef^  at  tteAeAti  b^ssid^ 
ourselves  tiere  are  only  tliree  or  fbur  stragglert;  the  gfattd 
map  being  now^  according  to  custoiUy^  far  advanced  t6  the  sotith. 
This  circiitti^t4dc6  ^im  M  <id  graat  ctolioerB^  a^d  #e  hate  fa«ttrd 
80  much  of  the  gai^fjf  atid  fostiritles  ii^dth  Irill  prerail  here  about 
a  fortni^tit  heticcf^  thiit  m  hblv0  isdme  idea  df  eettibg  off  horn  en  a. 
totir  thi^gh  th«  noftlh  of  Italy,  MiliMi>  Pama,  Oremeda,  Yeroaay 
fkc.y  refHrnitlg  het«  agftiii  for  A  few  daya^  to  see  tone  Of  the  IbUiea 
of  the  Camiyaly  &nd  then  goin^  direct  to  Floreiio^«  The  Carnival 
began  on  the  kth^  ^hA  befcig  this  yeat  what  is  tinned  the  long  Oaf --^ 
nival,  it  wiU  iiot  end  till  the  tTth  of  February.  Thii  is  alteokt  the' 
only  place  where  the  festivities  commmee  in  the  early  part  of  the 
penod,  at  most  others  the  last  fortaight  only  is  extraordinliryw  Thr 
above  plaii  ist,  however,  by  no  meeM  matttred^  and  may  6r  may  not 
be  put  in  etebntion  according  to  eirc^imfltances.  UntU  farther  no^ 
tice,  then,  it  is  b<^t  td  addrm  any  lett^v  which  may  be  be^owed 
on  me  to  Florence^  as  that  ie  a  sure  method  of  my  recmving  them, 
though  perhaps  !ate« 

This  is  the  best  ^m&  for  iil«sic  in  I&ily«  Daring  Carnival  all  the 
theatres  are  in  their  glory,  atid  put  all  their  reiioarces  in  lusqniei^ 
tion  td  prodtite'son^ething  atttaetive  and  good.  AoMrdiugly^  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  it  the  eountry  where  a  good  opera  is  not  to  be 
found  during  this  season.  Even  Rome,  austere  afad  tanotified  as 
she  is,  unbends  a  little  during  this  period  of  universal  holidav,  and 
suffers  her  children  to  inhale  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  those 
sinks  of  iniquity,  play-houses.  Here  the  Fenice  is  now  open,  which 
is  only  the  case  during  Carnival.  They  have  a  very  good  company, 
of  which  the  gem0  are  Tosi,  Crivelli,  (one  of  the  best « tenors  in 
Italy,)  and  Cecconi,  a  very  delightful  contralto,  or  musico,  of  the 
Pasta  school.  Their  Opera  is  one  of  those  solenm  hieroic  pieces> 
which  can  only  be  made  to  go  down  by  the  aid  of  very  good  music 
and  very  good  executioa.  It  is  ealled  Mithridate>  the  music  by 
Tadolini,  and  b  not  without  merit,  though  neither  very  striking  nor 
original.^  They  have  a  splendid  biedlo,  entitled  <^  Maria  Stuarda,'' 
in  which  Elizabeth  figures  in  the  most  odious  light,  and  la  Stuarda, 
as  the  programmes  have  it,  is  invested  with  somewhat  more  of  per- 
fection than  history  gives  her  credit  for.  The  orchestra  is  magni- 
ficent, and  the  theatre  superb.  Velluti  is  here,  I  met  him  the  other 
day  in  the  gardens,  but  he  fs  quite  en  particuliery  and  has,  I  be- 
1  ieve,  bid  adieu  to  the  stage.  They  say  that  he  has  enriched  himself 
immensely  in  England,  but  that  he  does  not  enjoy  his  wealth.  He 
has  purchased  a  fine  place  on  the  Brenta,  betweoi  Venice  and 
Padua,  and  generally  lives  t^ere  in  great  seclusioa.  Pasta  has 
created  a  great  furore  in  the  south,  and  has  been  received  by  the 
Neapolitans  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  especially  in  a 
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new  operjly  by  Paocini^  entitled  Niobe.  I  bope  I  may  fall  in  with 
her  somewhere^  to  see  how  she  wears  her  laurels ;  for,  after  all, 
such  a  reception  from  tlie  hdbituh  of  San  Carlos  even  for  a  sinde 
night)  is  worth  whole  years  of  the  tasteless  encores  of  the  mnddle- 
headed  crities  of  the  King's  Theatre. 

The  girls  will  b^  amused  to  hear  that  at  Trieste  I  recognised,  in 
the  prima  donnay  our  old  Parisian  friend,  Demeri,  noti/nthstandlng 
the  transformation  of  the  name  into  De  Meric.  She  has,  however, 
descended  from  the  tragic  stilts,  and  figures  away  in  the  drammed 
giocoao,  with  considerable  success :  she  really  treads  the  stage  with 
an  air,  and  displays  much  of  what-  your  brother  calls  ease  and 
affluence.  She  has  been  very  favourably  received  in  Italy,  ef)en  at 
'  the  ScalaJ  Her  voice,  always  very  powerful,  has  increased  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  and  she  sends  forth  a  volume  of  tone,  which  is 
wonderful,  if  not  pleasing,  and  which  is  vastly  effective  in  the 
braimra  /  but,  after  all,  she  is  a  mere  executioner,  and  the  defects 
of  her  singing  remain  as  glaring  as  ever — ^want  of  taste,  or  anything 
approaching  to  expression— -what  she  has  gained  is  manner. 

The  weather,  since  we  have  been  here,  is  as  fine  as  possible,  with 
the  exception  of  two  days  when  there  was  a  storm,  which  laid  most 
of  the  streets  under  water.  The  eflfect  of  a  high  wind,  particularly 
when  it  blows  on  the  town  from  the  sea,  is  to  raise  the  water  three 
or  four  feet,  which  is  enough  to  inundate  ail  the  streets  ;  and  gon- 
dolas are  to  be  seen  plying  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  even,  I 
believe,  in  the  theatres. 


SONNET. — TO   OPPRESSION, 
t 

Oppression  !— I  ha?e  seen  thee,  face  to  face  ; 

And  met  thy  cruel  eye  and  cloudy  brow. 

Which,  ere  I  saw,  I  fear'd — ^but  fear  not  now. 

For  dread  to  prouder  feelings  doth  give  place 

Of  deep  abhorrence  I  scorning  the  disgrace 

Of  slavish  knees,  that  near  thy  footstool  bow, 

I  also  kneel — ^but  with  far  other  vow 

Do  hail  thee  and  thy  herd  of  hirelings  base : 

I  swear,  while  life-blood  warms  my  throbbing  veins, 

Still  to  oppose  and  thwart  with  heart  and  hand 

Thy  brutalizing  sway — ^till  Afiric's  chains 

Are  burst,  and  Freedom  rules  the  rescued  land. 

Trampling  Oppression  and  his  iron  rod : 

Such  is  the  vow  1  take — so  help  me  God ! 
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TU£0RBT1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VIEW   OF  TUB   LAW   OF   LIBEL 
IN   ENGLAND  AND   IN   INDIA. 

No.  X. 

Practical  View  of  (he  Law  of  Libel  in  England, 

In  1787,  Lord  George  Gordon  was  tri^  on  an  information 
filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  found  "  guilty  "  of  two 
libels :  the  first,  reflecting  on  the  Judges,  and  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  laws,  was,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  addressed  to 
Jiimself  by  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  full  of  incoherent  Scrip-, 
tural  language  and  quotation,  and  tending  to  recommend  that 
reduction  in  the  number  of  capital  punishments  which  Sir  Sa- 
muel Ro(pilly  began  to  effect.  The  second  libel  was  on  the 
Queen  of  France,  and  on  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Count 
d'Adh^mar.*  In  deliTcring  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  Mr. 
Justice  Ashurst  observed,  upon  the  second  libel,  ^^  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  publication  being  to  rekindle  animosities  between  the 
two  nations,  by  the  personal  abnse  of  the  Sovereign  of  one 
of  them,  it  was  highly  necessary  to  repress  an  offence  of  so  dan^ 
gerotu  a  nature.  Other  nations  (who  do  not  know  how  much 
that  greatest  of  all  blessings.  Liberty,  and  particularly  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  may  be  perverted  in  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,)  can  hardly  be  induced  to  believe  that  such  daring  and 
atrocious  publications  as  your's  could  ever  go  forth  into  the 
world,  witnout  the  connivance,  at  least,  of  that  state  in  which 
they  are  published.  'And  well  might  they  think  so,  unless  the 
author  were  dragged  forth  into  public  punishment."  That 
greatest  of  all  blessinp,  the  liberty  of  the  Press !  the  liberty  of 
declaring  your  6ona,^c  sentiments,  under  that  moral  respon- 
sibility which  necessarily  attends  such  a  declaration — can  tnere 
be  a  more  shameful  mockery  than  the  use  of  such  language  un- 
der such  circumstances  !  If  there  had  really  existed  such  a 
nberty — if  there  had  been  no  jurisdiction,  no  temporal  penalties 
for  mere  words — ^these  foreign  nations  might  have  been  con- 
vinced, and  could  not  have  resisted  the  conviction,  that  '*  such 


*  See  *  Mem.  surla  viede  Marie  Antoinette,  par  Madame  Campan,*  vol.  1. 
p.  350.  Sa  Majesty  continuaDt  k  roe  parler  des  inconveniences  qu*eUe  avait 
rencontres  dans  la  vie  priv^,  me  dit  que  les  ambitieux  sans  merite  trduvaient 
la  des  moyens  de  tirer  parti  de  lenrs  importunity,  et  qu'elle  avait  k  se  re- 
procher  d*avoir  fidt  nommer  M,  d^Adhemar  k  FAmbassade  de  Londres  uni- 
quement  parcequ'U  6xcedait  chez  la  Dachesse  (de  Polignac).  EUe  ajouta 
cependant^cetteespecede confession, qu*onetait  en  pleinepaix  avecJes  Ang- 
lais ;  que  le  Ministre  connaissait  aussi  bien  quelle  la  nuUitedc  M.  d*Adhemar, 
et  qn*il  ne  pouvait  faire  ni  bien  ni  mal. 
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daring  and  atrocious  publications"  weut  forth  without  the 
connivance  of  Goremment.  Nay,  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  satisfying  foreign  nations  that  such  publications  are  not 
connired  at ;  for  if  the  Attomey-General  may  file  an  in- 
formation against  whom  he  pleases ;  and  if  the  Jury  follow 
the  direction  of  the  Bench,  no  publication  that  is  offensiye  to 
a  foreign  sorereign  can  possibly  escape  except  those  conniyed 
at  by  Groremment.  The  possession  of  such  a  power  oyer 
the  Irress  affords  to  foreign  goyemments  a  most  inconyenient 
ground  on  which  to  address  representations  and  solicitations 
to  our  Goyernment;  and  a  no  less  inconyenient  temptation 
to  give  a  favourable  ear  to  such  applications  from  motives 
of  friendship  or  fear,  and  to  refuse  it  from  no  better  motives 
than  aversion  or  contempt.  Thus,  from  personal  rerard  to 
the  Queeu  of  France,  was  Lord  George  Gordon  pnnisEed  for 
a  libd  on  her,  which  had  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  interrupt 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations,  nor  to  prejudice 
her  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  intelligent  and  candid  part 
of  the  world ;  and  for  fear  of  Bonaparte,  whom  we  hated,  Peltier 
was  prosecuted,  in  1808,  for  a  libel  equally  harmless ;  but  soon 
,  after  the  trial,  war  having  been  renewed,  which  might  have 
seemed  to  confirm  its  alleged  tendency  to  *'  interrupt,  disturb, 
and  destroy  the  friendish^  and  peace  subsisting  between  our 
Lord  the  Kin^  and  the  said  Napoleon  Bonaparte,''  he  was  for 
that  reason  only,  because  war  had  released  us  from  the  fear  of 
Bonaparte's  importunities  and  resentment,  never  called  up  to 
receive  the  juogment  of  the  Court.  The  case  of  John  "Vint, 
found  guilty,  in  1801,  of  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia, 
was  similarly  circumstanced  in  all  respects.  Since  the  date  of 
the  trial  of  Peltier,  how  many  **  darmg  and  atrocious  "  libdft 
against  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  France,  Spain,  and  Pbrtugal^ 
have  been  connived  at! 

For  the  first  libel^  Lord  Greorge  Grordon  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment,  for  the  second,  to  two  years,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  500/.,  in  all  tive  yeara,  and  to  p^ive  security  for  his 
good  behariour/or  fourteen  years,  himself  m  10,000/.,  and  two 
■ureties  in  2,500/.  each! !  January  18, 1798,  the  term  of  hit 
iiuprisonment  having  expired,  he  was  brought  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  give  bau,  accmnpanied  by  the  keeper,  two  men 
as  his  bail,  and  several  Jews,  tie  had  a  sloudied  hat  on  his 
head,  and  an  enormous  beard.  As  he  refused  to  take  off  his  hat, 
the  Court  directed  the  crier  to  do  it.  He  presented  a  petition 
from  Israel  Abraham  Greorge  Gordon,  commonly  called  Lord 
Greorge  Gordon,  containing  an  apology  for  keeping  on  his  hat, 
having  entered  into  the  holy  covenant  of  circumcision.  His 
fortune  was  an  annuity  of  500/.  a  year.  His  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  had  lent  him  500/.,  with  whidi  he  was  ready  to  pajr 
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hit  fine.  The  Attorney-Grenerd  objecUng  to  the  two  meii  pro- 
posed as  bail,  and  producing'  affidarits  to  their  ineMiipetenc]r» 
his  Lordship  was  remanded  to  prison,  where  he  died,  on  the  1st 
ofNoyember  1798. 

In  1798,  Ihe  Reverend  WiUiam  Friend  -was  ezpeUed  the  Unt- 
rersity  o€  Cambridge  for  refasine  to  subscribe  a  retraction  of 
the  errors  contain^  in  a  pan^phlet  pnUished  by  him,  entitled, 
*  Peace  and  Union,'  recommended  to  the  aMociated  bodies  of 
RepnUicaas  and  ianti-RepiAUcans.  Proceeding  against  hiyn 
were  irst  instituted,  and  sentence  pronounced  m  ^e  Ooort  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  were  suDseqnently  affirmed  in  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  and  Court  of  Kine  s  Bench.  In  ihe  prin- 
ciple of  sudi  a  prosecution  there  is  noraing  ricious  or  objeraon- 
able,  for  men  who  Toluntarily  enrol  themselyes  in  a  society 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  certain  opinions,  who  subscribe  tests 
declaring  their  concurrence  in  the  established  doctrines,  and 
contract  engagements  not  to  impugn  them,  cannot  complain  if ' 
a  defection  from  those  en^^agements  should  be  held  an  abdication 
of  all  the  priyileges  and  benefits  to  which  they  had  been  condi- 
tionally admitted.  To  controyert  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  society's  creed,  would  necessarily  amount  to  a  renuticiation, 
or  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  author  s  place  as  a  member  of  th» 
society ;  but  tiie  just  treatment  of  such  cases  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  more  candour  and  charity  than  is  often  found  inhuman 
nature,  the  presnmptiim  being,  mat  when  he  who  has  avowed 
himself  an  adherent  of  certain  opinions,  apparently  promulgates 
different  opinions,  such  appearance  of  discrepancy  is  occasioned 
by  the  contracted  views,  or  erroneous  inferences  of  die  observer, 
and  is  not  irreconcilable  wit^  the  professional  conformity  to 
which  the  party  was  pledg^ed. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Friend  complained  that  certain 
heterodox  sentiments  were  erroneously  in^nted  to  him,  and  that 
instead  of  being  required  to  disclaim  such  sentiments,  which 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do,  he  was  directed  to  sig^n  a  re- 
cantation in  general  terms,  of  the  errors  in  his  boot,  implying 
a  confession  that  the  opinions  imputed  to  him  in  the  articles  of 
accusation  were  contamed  in  ^  F^ce  and  Union.'  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  defamed  the  litnrsy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  of 
having^  called  the  phurch  of  Eogiaiid  idolatrous  ;  of  having  said 
Aat  Ml  ecclesiastical  courts,  ranks,  and  titles  are  repug^nant  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  of  havinr  profaned  the  most  holy 
offices  of  the  church,  all  which  he  solemnly  denied,  and  disavowed 
that  he  had  ever  maintained  or  thought.  Yet  the  prescribed 
recantation  was  as  follows  :  **  I,  'William  Friend,  &c.  do  ac- 
knowledge that  by  writing  a  pamphlet  entitled,  &c.  I  have  of- 
fended against  the  latter  paM  of  tne  statute  De  Consdonibns, 
he.    I  do  tbereforoi  by  the  direction  of  die  Yice^himcdler, 
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with  the  assent  of  the  niajor  part  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  retract 
and  publicly  confess  my  error  and  temerity  as  the  statute 
requires." 

In  the  same  year,  Daniel  Holt,  printer  of  the  '  Newark  He- 
rald,' was  found  ^ilty  on  two  eX'Officio  informations  ;  the  first 
for  republishing  Paine's  ^  Address  to  the  Addressers  ; '  the 
second  for  republishing  Major  Cartwright's  *  Address  to  the 
Tradesmen,  Labourers,  and  Mechanics  (of  Newark)  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,'  which  had  originally  appeared  without  ob- 
jection in  a  Leeds  newspaper  in  17^83.  He  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  100/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  four 
years ! !  He  died  inprison.  It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  Holt 
•bad  never  sold  a  publication  which  a  jury  had  preyiously  pro* 
noonced  to  be  Ubellous  or  seditious. 

In  the  same  year,  John  Frost,  an  attorney,  for  seditious  words 
— as  "  I  am  for  equality,  no  King,"  &c. — was  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  six  months  in  Newgate ;  to  stand  upon  the  pillory 
at  Charing-Cross  ;  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
^re  years,  and  to  be  struck  o£f  the  roll  of  attorneys  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench. 

In  the  same  year,  William  Winterbotham  was  found  guilty 
on  two  indictments  for  seditious  words,  uttered  in  the  course  of 
preaching  two  sermons,  on  Nov.  5,  and  Nov.  18, 1792. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Rooke. — (Counsel  for  the  prosecution). — 
**  There  are  men  whose  hearts  are  open  ;  who  wear  their  hearts 
upon  their  sleeves : '  if  such  a  man  comes  forth  and  says  openly, 
I  do  not  like  your  constitution,  I  do  not  like  your  Government ; 
I  could  rather  shake  hands  with  that  man  than  I  could  with  the 
insidious  character  who  equivocates  and  dares  not  avow  those 
principles  which  are  lurking  in  his  heart." — So  that,  if,  like  Mr. 
Frost,  and  so  many  others,  he  speaks  out  plainly,  he  must  suffer 
imprisonment  and  pillory  for  his  frankness  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
dare  to  avow  principles  at  variance  with  those  which  are  pa- 
tronised by  Government,  he  must  be  imprisoned  for  equivocation, 
besides  bein^  amerced  of  the  honour  and  comfort  of  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  Serjeant  Rooke  1 

Mr.  Bacon  Psnryn,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  that  this  sermon  might  have  been  preached 
without  any  intention  of  exciting  sedition ;  but  it  was  certainly 
a  discussion  which  was  improper,  as  it  was  delivered  to  some  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people :  and  that  i^  was  also  ill-timed, 
for  his  Majesty  had  lately  issued  a  proclamation,  which  ought 
to  have  cautioned  the  defendant,  and  he  should  have  waived  any 
such  discussion  at  that  period.  And  the  jury  should  consider, 
that  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  by  them,  his  punishment 
would  be  his  utter  ruin^  and  therefore  they  would  put  the  best 
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comtruction  thej  could  upon  the  matter,  and  show  the  utmost 
lenity  in  faronr  of  the  defendant.  After  being  locked  up  two 
hours  and  a  half,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  oigviUy. 

On  the  trial  of  the  second  indictment^  next  day,  the  same  judge, 
after  showing  that  the  evidence,  of  idl  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution, except  that  of  one  youth,  was  unworthy  of  credit,  ob- 
served, that  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  many  respectable  adult 
Eersons  had  been  examined,  persons  who  were  in  the  constant 
abit  of  attending  on  the  defendant's  ministry.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  said,  he  could  not  think  the  defendant  guilty  ; 
but  the  jury  were  to  determine  for  themselveves,— only  they 
should  remember  that  after  the  verdict  of  yesterday,  if  the  de- 
fendant were  again  found  guilty,  it  would  be  his  utter  ruin. 
The  jury  withdrew,  and  after  being  locked  up  for  five  hours  and 
a  half,  returred  a  verdict  of  guilty/ 

For  these  two  sermons,  of  which  the.  judge  thought  so  favor- 
ably, that  he  directed  an  acquittal,  the  Court  sentenced  Mr. 
Winterbotham  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200,  and  to  be  imprisoned  foub 
years  in  the  new  prison  ClerkenweUl!  At  his  own  request, 
Newgate  was  substituted. 

Similar  prohibitions  had  with  impunity  been  violated  in  1817.* 
On  the  case  of  Clement,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewt  observes  :  ^ 

*  Some  remarkable  circumstances  attended  ^he  imposition  of  this  fine. 
The  Court  which  published  the  interdict,  did  not  originate  the  proceeding 
for  the  notorious  act  of  disobedience  to  it ;  nor  did  any  of  the  priamert 
complain  of  what  was  done  ;  nor  did  any  one  of  their  numerous  and  able 
counsel  bring  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court ;  but  the  motion 
was  made  by  the  counsel  agaiiut  those  prisoners — ^the  counsel  for  the 
prosecutionr-his  M^esty's  Attorney-General,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Govem 
ment  in  a  state  trial.  Let  it  be  observed,  as  we  pass,  that  it  is  only  in  state 
trials,  where  the  feelings  of  existing  ministers  are  always  on  the  idert,  that 
such  prohibitions  i^ipear  to  have  been  even  thought  of.  No  actual  injury  to 
either  side  was  once  insinuated.  Nay,  it  happened  that  these  very  trials  fur- 
nished a  singular  example  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  publicity.  One 
of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  Attomey-Qeneral  was  one  Robert  Adams, 
an  informer.  When  it  was  made  known  that  he  .was  a  witness,  several  per- 
sons came  forward,  and  facts  were  disclosed,  to  prove  him  wholly  undeserv- 
ing of  all  credit.  Now,  if  he  had  been  the  sole  witness,  or  one  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proof  of  the  charge,  the  facts  so  elicited  respecting  him  might 

.  have  rescued  the  accused  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  those  fkcts,  by  a  snccessftal  prohibition,  might  have  delivered  over  to 
judicial  death  men  who  did  not  deserve  it. 

*  But  a  twofold  danger  was  apprehended— ^rst,  lest  the  minds  of  jurymen 
appointed  to  try  a  succeeding  prisoner  might  be  poisoned  by  reading  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  trial  of  the  first.    The  amount  of  that  danger  may  be  estl- 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  82,  p,  81 ,  1 1 1 ,  706. 
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maledt  by  eoiuiiderUif  that  |dl  |be  jiu7«iep  dettinedfor  |bo  fub^eqae^t  miJf , 
were  hovmd  to  6e  in  (kmri  during  thefirH,  Copld  their  mipd/i  be  pi9ls9ned  bgr 
reading  a  correct  report  of  what  they  actually  heard  ?  The  other  d^ger  ^ras 
that  a  witness  who  had  once  been  examined,  if  inclined  to  cpmmit  perjary, 
might  do  «o  with  left  haoaid,  (torn  iMnvf ng  ihe  opportunity  of  seeing  in  pr^nt 
wluMt  he  had  himself  preriowly  aworn.  Iliis  Is  surely  tfo  suppose  him  gifted 
with  a  mack  shorter  memory  tfasai  Is  Mdiaarlly  foimd  to  belong  to  persons  of 
his  description  ;  nor  has  any  raaaon  been  assigned,  why  a  written  aopy  of  the 
Ahort-haod  writer*^  soCaashonidoot  lM«quaUy  eAotaal  with  a  printed  news- 
paper to  revive  his  reeelloetioos, 

*  The  imposition  of  this  faeary  fine  was  questioned  afterwards  *  in  the 
4^rt  of  King's  Bench,  where  the  Lord  Chief  #nstice  and  Mr.  Justice  Best, 
who  hfKi,  u  Gommlfsioners  at  the  Old  Bailey,  conevrred  in  Imposing  it,  foaad 
in  that  ciroumstance  a  reason  for  not  snpforting  it  by  any  argvments.  They 
severally  stated,  however,  that  they  had  no  donbt  of  the  ^egall^y  of  ihe  order. 
So  did  the  other  two  judges,  Bayley  ^and  Holroyd.  From  pure  respect  to 
those  learned  persons,  we  abstain  firoro  all  examination  of  their  reasonings, 
more  especially  as  both  declared  the  proceeding  not  to  be  final,  and  it  now 
appears  to  be  nndei^oing  a  fkrther  examination.t  We  may  however  re- 
mark, that  their  decision  derived  slender  support  from  the  Grown  lawyers, 
who  were  driven  to  cite,  in  favour  of  this  exercise  of  power,  the  two  cases  in 
1817,  in  which,  though  the  prohibition  was  openly  violated,  no  fine  was  im- 
posed ;  and  that  nothing  like  an  earlier  precedent  for  the  order  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

*  The  legal  discussion  then  being  waived,  the  obvious  practical  consequenoe 
of  establishing  such  a  claim  is  this— ihat  the  public  can  obtain  no  accurate 
knowledfpe  of  what  is  done  in  any  court  of  justice  which  may  think  proper  to 
rafose  its  imprimatur  to  an  accurate  statement  ^f  their  own  proceedings. 
The  time  has  been,  when  the  least  reluctance  to  midce  them  generally  known, 
however  veiled  by  supposed  ineonTeniences,  would  have  justiy  excited  sus- 
picions as  to  the  motives  4or  concealment.  Some  security  may  be  found 
against  abuse  in  the  eharaoter  of  the  judges  and  the  apirit  of  the  age— the  lat« 
ter  far  more  important  than  the  former,  but  in  some  degree  liaMe  to  be  afllected 
by  it,  as  it  reacts  upon  it.  If,  after  the  trial  of  Thistlewood  and  Ings,  the 
Ciourt  had  a^jonmed  t^e  trial  of  Brunt  and  the  others  for  a  month,  the  two 
first  condemned  might  haye  been  executed  without  the  evidence  against  tAem 
haying  been  ever  made  public.  Nay,  if  any  one  of  those  Jointly  indicted  had 
not  been  apprehended,  the  proceedings  might  have  been  kept  secret  to  tlda 
hour.  The  Court,  if  allowedto  exercise  its  discretion  to  tids  extent,  on  Its  own 
View  of  possible  inconvenience,  might  have  found  some  ^ood  reason  for 'not 
making  known  the  order  imposing  this  very  fine ;  and  the  publisher  ndght  have 

1  ruined  by  paying  it,  or  imprisoned  for  life  for  his  inability,  without  tbo 


*  4  Bamewall  and  Alderson's  Reports,  p.  818. 
*  ^  In  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lancaster,  where  it  happens  singularly  that 
the  two  judges  who  sit  to  assist  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Bexley,  being  the  two 
last  ittdgea  o£  assise  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  are  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  and 
Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.  They  will,  therefore,  be  required  to  revise  their  own 
formerly  declared  opudoUy  a«  their  veMrable  brethren  were  In  the  King's 
Bench.' 
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babbliiif  worid  knowing  what  had  j3ecom«  «t  him.  W«  firmly  believe  that 
if  such  a  claim  had  been  set  up  and  established  a  few  reigns  back,  general 
warrants  would  haye  been  at  this  moment  in  full  legal  operation. 

*•  We  are  really  encouraged,  howoTer,  by  the  immensity  of  the  danger,  and 
might  feel  more  alarmed  if  the  consequences  were  less  strikingly  injurious. 
For  the  honour  of  the  law  of  England,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  found  to  sanc- 
tion a  claim  so  inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  so 
destructive  of  all  just  confidence  in  it.  But  if  this  should  turn  out  differently, 
the  Legislature  itself,  we  trust,  will  for  once  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subj  ect.  * 

In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Briellat,  for  seditioas  words,  was 
sentenced,  thoug^h  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £100,  and  to  undergfo  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Hndson  for  seditious  words,  wras 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200,^ and  to  be  impj'isoned  two  years 
in  Newgate. 

In  the  same  year,  John  Lambert,  James  Perry,  and  James 
Grey,  were  tried  on  an  information  filed  ex  officio  for  a  seditious 
libel,  published  as  an  advertisement  in  the '  Morning  Chronicle' 
of  Dec.  26,  1792.  This  libel  was  an  address  declaratory  of  the 
principles  of  the  (Derby)  society  for  political  information,  and 
written  by  Dr.  Darwin.  The  *  Morning  Chronicle'  was,  at  the 
same  time,  daily  crowded  with  declarations  in  support  of  the 
King's  Goremment. 

Lord  Kenyon. — (In  his  charge  to  the  jury.) — "  I  am  bound  on 
my  oath  to  answer,  that  I  think  this  paper  was  published  with 
a  wicked  malicious  intent  to  vilify  the  Government,  and  to 
make  the  people  discontented  ^ith  the*^Govemment  under  which 
they  lire,  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  a, 
belief  that  they  were  oppressed ;  and  on  this  ground  I  consider 
it  a  gross  ana  seditious  libel"  After  being  locked  up  ^ve 
hours,  the  jury  found  a  verdict, "  ffuilty  of  publishing,  but  with 
no  malicious  intent."  Being  told  by  Lord  Kenton  that  this  was 
no  verdict  at  all,  they  withdrew,  and  after  sittmg  in  discussion 
nearly  ten  hours  more,  they  found  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  ! 

Two  other  instances  of  similar  verdicts,  were  given  in  the 
same  year,  on  two  trials  of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  for  publishing 
the  second  part  of  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man' ;  and  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  tne  addressers  on  the  late  proclamation.  On  the  first 
trial,  the  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  of  publishing,  but  not 
with  a  crimmal  intention.  On  the  second,  they  first  found 
him  guilty  of  publishing ;  and  after  again  withdrawing,  they 
returned  in  about  forty  minutes  with  a  verdict,  guilty  of  pub- . 
lishing  that  book.  The  verdict  was  then  recorded,  ''  guilty  of 
publishing  the  pamphlet  in  question."  The  first  steps  were  taken 
towards  farther  proceedings,  grounded  on  theamjbiguity  of  these 
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tefdiets,  bal  tbey  nevca*  took  place,  and  die  defeadaat  waK  ow 
tent  with  bein^  oat  on  bail. 

In  the  same  year  occurred,  at  Edinburgh,  the  remarkable  trials 
of  Muir  and  others  for  sedition. 

Aug^  80th  and  Slst,  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  the  younger,  of 
Hunter's  Hill,  was  tried  for  seditious  speeches,  attending  meet- 
ings of  societies  for  reform  of  Parliament,  and  circulating  se- 
ditious books.  He  had  practised  as  an  advocate  in  the  court 
before  which  he  was  now  to  plead  his  own  cause ;  but  sentence 
of  firegitation  and  outlawry,  having  been  pronounced  against 
him  in  the  ba^uning  of  the  year,  his  name  had  been  expunged 
from  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  the  month  of  March. 

By  Bot  disputing  the  "  relevancy  of  the  libel,"  Mr.  Muir 
prevented  an  argumentative  prejudication  of  the  criminality  of 
his  conduct  by  each  individual  judge ;  and  reserved  himself  en- 
tirely till  he  came  to  address  the  jury,  who  were  jndges  both  of 
the  law  and  the  fact,  but  whose  attention  is  (most  injuriously  for 
the  prisoner  in  cases  of  libel,  sedition,  and  treason)  too  much 
confined  to  the  fact ^  in  consequence  of  the  pleadings  on  the 
"  relevancy,"  that  is,  the  law^  being  addressed  to  the  Court,  be- 
fore the  jury  are  sworn. 

^  '  The  Lord  JurrioB  cinK  (Mao  Qumb)  proeeeded  to  nsme  the  jary,  and 
called  Sir  James  Foalii,  of  ColUngtoii,  Bart,  and  Captain  John  Inglis,  of  A«- 
chlndinny.^ 

Captain  Tnolis,  before  being  sworn,  mentioned  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
Government ;  that  he  uoderstood  Mr.  Muir  was  accnsed  of  a  crime  against 
Government ;  and  that  he  did  not  consider  it  as  proper,  that  Mr.  Muir  should 
be  tried  by  a  Jury  composed  of  servants  of  Government ;  that  his  mind  felt 
•erupnlons,  laboured  tmder  much  anxiety,  and  he  begged  leave  to  deoUne  beliig 
a  juryman. 

Captain  Inglis  was  Informed,  by  the  Court,  that  there  was  no  Impropriety 
Ui  his  being  a  juryman;  although  betonglng-to  the  service  of  Goveniment«t 

llie  Lord  Justick  Clbbk,  In  the  usual  form,  asked  Mr.  Muhr  If  hehadany- 
objections  to  state  to  the  first  five  gentlemen,  whose  names  he  had  selected 
from  the  list  of  assize. 

Mr.  Muift  said : — Of  tlitesf^  gentleman  I  have  no  personal  knowledges  Their 
shaations  in  life  are  respectable,  and  t  believe  them  to  be  men  off  Imthand  of 
honour ;  yet  my  situation  and  theirs  is  so  peculiar,  that  I  am  obliged  to  9^ 
ject  to  their  being  upon  this  jury.  The  question  of  parliamentafy  i«l»rm  ht» 
agitated  deeply.  In  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  the  minds  of  men  in  this 
eonntry ;  diffnrent  opinions  have  been  adopted,  and  different  parties  have  \mm 
formed.  These  Gentlemen  belong  to  an  assoclaliQii,  which  assembled  ia 
G<^dsmith*8-hall,  calling  themselvesthe  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  united  t« 

*  For  the  mode  in  whieh  a  Scots  jury  is  uipointed,  see  the  uott  Id  tfas  CSM 
of  James  Stewart,  oal^, '  Btate  Trlids,*  Vol.  19,  p.  11. 
"^  t  As  to  this  see  *  State  Trials,'  Vol.  89^  p.  1018. 
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Mpporlit  igiliiit  l«pibUo«M  nd  leieltert,  and  espnaOttg  tMr  mat  to  tap- 
press  tomult  and  sediticml  I  belong  to  the  association  of  tin  Friends  of  the 
People*  Viewing  a  refom  in  the  representatien  of  tlie  peopl^^as  a  measure 
the  most  ooadodTe  to  the  stability  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  felicity  of 
lhepeeple«we  united  oar  common  exertions,  by  legal  neasares,  to  accomplish 
that  ol^ect* 

To  the  constitution,  in  its  genuine  principles,  we  hate  solemnly  pledged 
ourselTes — ^Never  haye  we  professed  to  be  its  enemies,  yet  the  association  in 
OoMsmithVhall,  by  a  deliberate  and  pabUcact  of  tbeir's,  hare  declared,  that 
we  were  the  enemies  of  the  constitution.  Equally  zealous  in  our  declarations 
td  the  world— in  opr  reprobating  riot  and  sedition,  and  sincere  In  our  lieaMs, 
dtal  association  has  denounced  us  to  this  country^  asntten^rting  to  kindle  the 
torch  of  oiTfl  war,  and  to  lay  it  In  blood  and  destruction.  The  fliet  upon* 
which  I  found  this  charge  is  notorious,  and  cannot  be  denied.  A  convention 
of  delegates,  from  all  the  societies  ofi^the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  Scotland, 
mssdmbled  in  this  city,  upon  the  1 1th  day  of  December  last.  Of  this  con? en-  ^ 
tion  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member^  The  convention  accorded  with  the 
associalion  at  GoldsmithVhall,  in  their  teal  to  snpport  the  eonslitution,  in 
their  abhorrence  of  sedition,  and  in  their  determination  to  concur  with  good 
citi^ns  in  the  suppression  of  riot  and  of  tumult.  To  testify  then  to  ttds  asso- 
ciation, their  principles  and  their  ol]ject,  the  convention  ordered  a  number  of 
its  members  to  repair  to  their  hall,  and  to  subscribe  thebook  they  had  opened 
of  adherence  to  the  constitution.  In  this  number  I  was  included.  We  did 
so.  And,  what  were  the  consequences  f  The  association  eraied  out*  names, 
and  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day  their  proceeding.  Was  not  this  an  aet 
of  public  proscription  aguiist  us  all  7  Accused  this  day  of  sedition,  of  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  constitution,  shall  those  meu  be  my  jurymen,  who 
have  not  merely  accused  me,  but  likewise  judged  and  condemned  me  without 
Icnowing  me,  without  leaving  me  the  possibility  of  the  power  of  vindication  f 
Hiis  trial  is  no  trivial  matter.  It  affbcts  me,  but  it  afltects  the  country  more. 
The  noise  of  it  will  pass  down  to  other  times,  and  posterity  may  fancy  their 
most  valuable  rights  connected  with  its  consequences. 

A  respectable  gentleman  of  the  fi?e  to  whom  I  now  object,  has  felt  the  de- 
licacy of  his  situation,  and  has  honourably  avowed  his  scruples.  Such  senti- 
ments, so  respectful  in  themselv^,*!  trust  are  common  to  all  his  colleagues. 

This  is  not  the  only  •iQeetion  I  state  to  the  gentleosea  of  Ooldsmith*s-haU 
being  of  my  jmry .  f  %m  aeeused  of  eireuUting  the  works  of  Mr.  Paine.  That 
asseeiatieB  has  publicly  advertised  their  honrons  at  the  doctrines  contained  in 
tiwae  books.  Nay,  more,  they  have  offered  a  reward  of  ft  ve  guineas,  U^^j 
one  who  will  discover  a  person  who  may  have  circulated  them !  If  this  is  not 
prejudicating  my  cause,  I  demand  to  know  what  prejudication  is  I 

Upon  these  two  objeetlbni,  I  shall  ttake  no  fu^Mr  observations.  To  sup- 
peee  them  aet  weU  fbunded,  would  be  to  insult  the  eommon  sense'  and  the 
eemmon  iselii«s  of  menkind. 

I  demand  justice.  Let  me  be  tried  iidriy,  not  by  u  jury  of  the  Assodatioii 
of  OoldsmitVs-hall,  not  by  a  jury  of  the  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  but  by  men  unconnected  wiA  either,  whose  ndnds  cannot  poasibly  be 
supposed  warped  with  prejudiceB.    I  therefore  solemnly  protett,  that  no  per- 
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son  wh6  is  a  member  of  theastooUtion  in  Goldsmith 's-hall  should,  or  ean  be, 
of  the  jury  in  my  trial. 

The  SoLiCiToa^KNERAL  (Blair)  replied,  that  he  considered  this  objection 
to  be  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.  The  panel  is  accused  of  forming  as* 
sociations  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  he  presumes  to  object  to  those 
gentlemen,  who  formed  associations  in  its  defence.  With  equal  propriety 
might  the  panel  ol^ect  to  their  lordships  on  the  bench,  to  be  his  judges  in  this 
trial :  their  lordships  had  sworn  to*  defend  the  constitution. 

Mr.  MuiR. — ^This  day,  I  will  not  descend  into  the  quibbles  of  a  lawyer.  I 
object  to  these  gentlemen,  not  because  they  associated  iri  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution ; — I  too,  as  well  as  they,  have  associated  in  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tion ; — but  my  objection  is,  that  they,  by  an  act  of  their *s,  hare  publicly  ac- 
cused me  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  constitution,  hare  already  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  have  imposed  upon  my  name  the  seal  of  pro- 
scription. 

Lord  JusTiCB  Clbrk.— If  the  objections  of  the  panel  were  relevant,  it 
would  extend  fieir  indeed  \  it  would  go  to  every  person  who  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  Government.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  objection,  and  I  am  clear  for 
repelling  it. 

Lord  Henderland.— I  can  see  nothing  in  the  objection ;  these  gentlemen 
entered  into  a  society  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  had  the  right  of  judging 
of  the  qualification  of  their  members ;  they  did  not  think  Mr.  Mulr  or  his 
friends  proper  members.  In  no  trial  whatever  could  this  be  a  good  objec- 
tion. 
The  Court  repelled  the  objection. 

Mr.  Mulr,  however,  made  the  same  objection  to  the  next  five  that  were  se- 
liected,  and  again  to  the  last  five. 

When  the  list  of  the  last  five  were  presented,  he  said  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  these  gentlemen  were  free  to  form  a  society ;  this  is  a  fact  which 
no  man  in  his  sound  senses  will  dispute.  But  this  society,  when  formed,  had 
opened,  in  a  public  place,  a  book  for  public  subscription.  By  repeated  ad- 
vertisements they  had  called  upon  every  friend  to  the  constitution,  every  en- 
emy to  sedition  and  tumult,  every  person  inimical  to  a  public  division  of 
property,  by  a  levelling  system,  to  come  and  subscribe  their  names  in  that 
book,  as  expressive  of  their  attachment  to  the  constitution,  to  property,  and 
to  peace.  Every  porter,  every  chairman  from  the  streets,  was  allowed  to  in- 
sert his  subscription.  Why  were  the  names  of  the  panel  and  his  friends  ex- 
punged? Was  it  not  a  public  denunciation  of  their  being  the  supporters  of 
tha%0ystem  of  plunder  and  of  disorder,  which  that  association  was  to  oppose  T 
Their  lordships  were  unanimous  in  repelling  the  objection,  and  the  jury 
was  impanelled  consisting  of 

Sir  James  Foulis,  of  GoUington. — Captain  John  Inglis.  of  Auchindinny.— 
John  Wauchope,  of  Edmonston. — John  Balfour,  younger,  of  Pilrig. — An- 
drew Wauchope,  of  Niddry-Marishall.— John  Trotter,  of  Morton-HalL— 
Gilbert  Innes,  of  Stow.^-James  Rochead,  of  Inverleith.— John  Alves,  of 
Dalkieth,  portioner.— William  Dalrymple,  merchant,  Edinburgh.— Donald 
Smith,  banker,  Edinburgh.«-James  Dickson,  bookseller,  Edinburgh. — Geoirge 
Kinnear,  banker,  Edinburgh.— Andrew  Forbes,  merchant,  Edinburgh.— 
John  Horner,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 
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WImd  the  jury  wera  iworn  in,  Mr.  Muir  again  stated,  that  he  beli^Ted  them 
to  be  men  of  truth  and  integrity,  but  never  would  cease  recalling  to  ;their  at- 
tention the  peculiarity  of  their  situation.  They  had  already  determined  his 
late.  They  had  already  judged  his  cause;  and  as  they  valued  their  reputa* 
tion,  their  own  internal  peace,  he  entreated [Here  Mr.  Muir  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Court,  who  concurred  in  opinion  that  his  conduct  was  ex- 
ceedingly improper,  in  taking  up  their  time,  as  the  objection  had  been  re- 
pelled.]' 

Mr.  Muiir  having  been  accused  as  ^^  guilty  actor,  or  act  and 
part''  jtc,  the  Lord  Adrocate,  held  himself  entitled  to  '*  bring 
in  evidence  etery  word  or  expression  which  Mr.  Muir  hewi 
in  his  own  family y  and  every  conversation  with  ignorant  coun- 
try people,  though  such  words  and  conversations  were  not  set 
forth  in  the  indictment  "  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  specify, 
in  the  indictment,  all  the  facts  against  the  panel,  that  indict* 
ment  would  have  covered  as  much  paper,  as  would  encircle  this 
Court.^ 

Mr.  Muir  concluded  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  (vainly 
addressed  to  a  jury  who  had  long  before  condemned  hiip,  and 
had  therefore  been  selected!)  as  follows: — 

'  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  ; — This  is  now  perhaps  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
address  my  country.  I  have  explored  the  tenor  of  my  past  4ife.  Nothing 
shall  tear  from  me  the  record  of  my  departed  days.  The  enemies  of  reform 
liave  scrutinized,  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexampled  In  Scotland,  every  action 
I  may  have  performed,  every  word  I  may  have  uttered. — Of  crimes,  most  foul 
and  horrible,  have  I  been  accused.  Of  attempting  to  rear  the  standard  of  civil 
war,  and  to  plunge  this  land  in  blood,  and  to  cover  this  land  with  desolation. 
At  every  step,  as  the  evidence  of  the  Crown  advanced,  my  innocency  has 
brightened.  So  fax  from  inflaming  the  minds  of  men  to  sedition  and  outrage, 
all  the  witnesses  have  concurred,  that  my  only  anxiety  was,  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  peace,  of  good  order,  and  of  good  morals.  What  then 
has  been  my.  crime  ?  Not  the  lending  to  a  relation  a  copy  of  Mr.  Paine's 
works  ;  not  the  giving  away  to  anotlier  a  few  numbers  of  an  innocent  and 
constitutional  publication;  but,  for  having  dared  to  be,  according  to  the 
measure  of  my  feeble  abilities,  a  strenuous  and  active  advocate  for  an  equal 
representation  of  the  people — in  the  House  of  the  people ;  for  having  dared 
to  attempt  to  accomplish  a  measure,  by  legal  means,  which  was  to  diminisli 
the  weight  of  their  taxes,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  profusion  of  their  blood. 
From  my  infancy  to  this  moment,  1  have  devoted  myself  to  the  canse  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  good  cause. — It  shall  ultimately  prevail. — It  shall  finally  tri- 
umph. Say  then,  openly,  in  yoUr  verdict, — if  youido  condemn  me,  which  I 
presume  you  will  not, — that  it  is  for  my  attachment  to  this  cause  alone,  and 
not  for  those  vain  and  wretched  pretexts,  stated  in  the  indictment,  intended 
only  to  colour  and  flisguise  the  real  motives  of  my  accusation.  The  time  will 
come,  when  men  must  stand  or  falf  by  their  actions ;  when  all  human  page- 
antry shall  cease ;  when  the  hearts  of  all  shall  be  laid  open.  If  you  regard 
your  most  important  interests— If  you  wish  that  your  conscience  should  whis- 
per to  you  words  of  consolation,  or  speak  to  you  in  the  terrible  language  of 
rcmornc — weigh  well  the  verdict  yuu  are  to  pronounce.  As  for  nic,  1  am  cari^- 
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leMwidiiidiabrBlittoByftite.  1  can  look  dnger,  and  I  en  lock  dMiA  in 
tlioiMo,l»rIuiihieldedb7tlwooiiMkmsiMBaofmy  own  raedtade.  Imjr 
be  oondemed  to  IftDgniih  in  tho  reeesset  of  a  dnngeon— *I  may  be  doosMd  to 
asoend  tbe  tcaffold-^Nothing  oaa  deprire  me  of  the  reeolleetion  of  the  part 
Nothing  can  destroy,  my  inwatd  peace  of  mind,  aiiiing  from  the  remembcanoe 
of  baTiog  discharged  my  daty« 

[When  Mr.  Bfuit  sat  down,  an  onanimons  borst  of  applansewes  cz|>ressed 
by  the  audience. 
Wbeothe acelauMtiona bad  ceased,  Im  arose  and  said s] 
I  haye  omitted  to  fake  netloe  of  the  et Idenee  addoeed  upon  my  part.    I 
am  not  going  to  detahi  you  a  moment  lpnger.**-To  yea  I  leave  tbe  import  ef 
tiie  whole  of  that  evldsncB.* 
In  Bummkig^  up,  the  Lord  Jvsmen  O1.111K  «aid,  inter  aUa :— ^ 
*  Mr.  Muir  might  hare  Imown  that  no  attention  conld  be  paid  (by  Parlia- 
ment) to  such  a  rabble  (of  petitioners.)    He  conld  haTO  told  them  that  the 
Parliament  would  neTer  listen  to  their  petition.    How  could  they  think  of  it? 
A  Government  in  eyery  country  should  be  just  like  a  corporation ;  and,  in 
tills  oonntry,  it  is  made  «p  of  tho  landed  interest,  which  aione  has  a  right  to 
be  represented ;  as  for  the  rabble,  who  haye  nothing  bat  personal  property^ 
what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them  t*    What  security  for  the  payment  of  thek 
taxes  7  they  may  pack  up  all  their  property  on  their  badKs,  and  leave  the 
country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  landed  property  cannot  be  remoTod. 
Mr.  Mnir*s  plan  of  discoui-aging  rcTolt  and  all  sorts  of  tumnltwas  certainly 
political  I  for,  until  every  thidg  was  ripe  for>  general  insurrection,  any  tn* 
mnlt  or  disorder  could  only  tend,  as  he  himself  said,  to  ruin  his  canse  {  he 
was  in  tbe  mean  time,  however,  cTidently  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  oommoA 
people,  and  preparing  them  for  rebellion.' 

In  ddiyeripfip  his  cypinioB  on  the  poniahment,  Lord  Hender- 
land  said :  "  lam  sorry,  it  wrings  my  very  heart,  to  think  that 
a  gentleman  of  his  description)  of  his  profession,  and  of  the 
talents  he  possesses^  should  oe  guilty  of  a  crime  desenring  such  a 
punishment,  but  I  see  no  altiematiye."  So  he  proposed, ''  tranS" 
vortation  to  Botany  Bay^  for  ro0RTB£N  ybars!"  In  this 
**  mild"  judgment,  the  rest,  namely.  Lord  Swinton,  Lord  Dun- 
tinnan,  Lora  Abercrombie,  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  con- 
curred. Lord  Surinton  said :  '*  If  punishment,  adequate  to 
the  crime  of  sedition  were  to  be  soug^ht  for,  it  could  not  be  found 
in  our  law,  now  that  torture  is  happily  abolished.  Paulns,  L,  89* 
Dig.  de  poBnis,  writes,  '  Actores  aedUionis  et  tumultm^  (ia 
Mr.  Muir  s  case,  there  was  no  sedition,  notumult,) /M>pii/6  «o»^ 
citcUOy  pro  quaUtate  dignitates,  aut  in  furcam  toUunttir,  ant, 
bestiis  objiciuntnr,  aut  in  insulam  deportantnr.'  We  ha9e 
ekoeen  the  ndldeai  of  these punishmente.** 


*  These  expressions  were  auimadf  erted  upon  with  Vnneh  severity  by  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons,  See,  in  the  '  New  Pari.  History,*  Vol.  30,  hia 
speech  on  Mr.  Adam*s  motion,  March  10, 17M. 
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Bep^nbet  latk  and  Itth^  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fyake  Pahner , 
was  tried  at  Perth,  tor  beiag  aoc^tsarr  t6  the  printings  and  011^ 
CDlation  of  an  address,  in  fayonr  ofparuamentary  reform,  which 
had  been  composed  by  Greor^e  Mealmaker,  a  witness  for  the 
prosecntion.  Mt.  Palmer  was  a  natite  of  Bedfordshire,  and 
bad  been  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  but  was  now 
a  preacher  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine  at  Dundee,  and  had  pub- 
litned  several  tfaeole^cal  works.  He  was,  says  Mr.  Belsham^ 
in  his  memoirs  of  the  Ker.  Theophilns  Lindsev,  *^  a  man  of  ex* 
cellent  understanding,  unimpeachable  morals,  and  of  ffroat 
eimplidty  of  character.''  And  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  bi» '  mln 
Critica,'  calls  him-^^  vir  doctus,  ingeniosns,  et  omni  laude  co^ 
mnlandns" — *^ideoaue  ^arbari  honSnes  ae  nefarii— ad  solitu* 
diiMs  No¥OB  HoIlandissrelegHrvnt.'' 

*  In  giving  his  opinion  on  the  relevaney,  Lord  Bskgroye  said,  (quoting  froia 
the  address ;)  **  The  friends  of  liberty  call  upon  you— by  all  that  you  dread  ; 
by  the  sweet  remembranee  of  your  patriotic  ancestors ;  and  by  all  that  your 
posterity  have  a  right  to  expect  from  you, — ^to  join  us  in  our  exertions  for 
the  preservation  of  our  perishing  Hbeity,  and  the  recovery  of  our  long  lotft 
rights.*'  What  a  strange  representation  is  this  for  a  people !  One  would  sup- 
pose iMs  man  was  preaching  to  a  set  of  people  in  Russia,  or  Otaheite,  as  ^ 
norant  of  Britain  as  one  of  those  people.  Does  he  say  in  what  manner  these 
riglitr  are  to  be  asserted  I  If  ot  a  word.  Does  he  say  the  meaning  is,  that  yon 
concur  in  a  petition  to  pariiament  2  There  is  no  such  thing ;  but  you  are  to 
**  gather  round  the  fabric  of  liberty.**  I  wonder  he  did  not  mention  the  tree 
of  liberty.  But  if  any  Government  suffer  such  an  attack  upon  the  conatltu* 
tion,  making  the  man  miserable  who  was  happy  before  (nothing  can  have  a 
worse  effect  to  make  men  unhappy,  and  to  biing  anarchy  and  confusion  into' 
the  country,  among  a  set  of  originally  well-disposed  persons,)  it  will  not  long 
be  a  Government.  It  is  the  business  of  Parliament  to  take  cognizance  pf  its 
own  members ;  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  inquire  luto  it ;  (i.  e,  seditious 
speeches  delivered  iu  the  HoUse  of  Commons,)  if  they  have  said  any  thing 
wrong,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but,  if  there  aie  a  thousand  instances  of  crimes 
tliat  go  unpunished,  is  that  an  argument  to  be  used  by  a  lawyer,  because 
persons  are  guilty  of  equal  crimes,  and  have  not  been  punished,  that  therefore 
a  sapreme  eourt  is  to  stamp  aa  authority  upon  crimes  brought  before  them  7 
I  oan  have  no  besitatioa  in  saying,  in  my  conscience,  that  there  would  have 
been  aa  end  of  all  govemaient ;  every  man  would  be  unworthy  of  existing, 
who  held,  that  a  person  finding  ftiuU  with  the  oonstitation,  sad  raising  insur- 
rections in  the  ooontry,  is  guilty  of  no  crime :  and  because  others  have  done 
it,  that  we  are  not  to  sustain  the  action,  is  an  abomination ;  that  if  a  court  of 
justice  were  capable  of  it  in  this  country,  it  would  deseiTo  and  be  worthy  to 
receive  the  fate  of  that  other  country,  in  which  all  courts  of  justice,  all  liberty, 
and  all  religion  have  been  overtlirown.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  a  late  inci- 
dent (the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox*s  libel  bill)  has  shown  that  we  have  had  more 
liberty  than  England  has,  for  in  questions  of  libel,  and  in  questions  of  sedi- 
tious publications,  it  never  was  in  the  breasts  of  the  jury  to  say,  whether  it 
was  a  libel  ornot  in  England  till  lately ;  it  is  so  now,  which  is  aaotljer  pro6f^ 
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th8t  the  Parliament  will  amend  themselyeB  when  they  aee  eaoae  for  it ;  in  so 
doing  they  only  adopted  in  England  what  is  and  was  the  law  of  Scotland/ 

The  two  Judges,  Lords  Eskgrove  and  Abercrombi^,  concurred 
in  sentencing  Mr.  Palmer  to  ^^  the  mildest  punishment  which 
could  with  propriety  be  inflicted,'" — transportation  for  seven 

YEil.RS. 

.  In  1794,  January  6th  lind  7th,  Willtdm  Skirling  was  tried 
for  sedition.  He  was  secretary  to  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  various  Societies  of  I"  riends  of  the  People.  Nothing 
could  be  more  harmless  and  contemptible  than  the  members, 
iQeans,  and  even  intentions  of  these  people.  Their  objects 
were,  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  They  had 
no  arms,  no  money,  nor  any  thought  of  carrying  their  pur-  * 
poses  by  force.  They  called  each  other  "  citizens ; "  their 
meetings,  *'  sittings^; "  their  divisions,  **  sections  ; "  they  ap- 
pointed a  "  secret  committee  "  to  name  a  place  where  the  con- 
vention should  meet  in  the  event  of  any  '^  calamitous  circum- 
stances," such  as  a  suspension  of  the  Habseus  Corpus  act,  or  a 
foreign  invasion,  which  might  tend  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their  right  to  meet,  either  by  themselves  or  by  delegation,  to 
discuss  any  matter  relative  to  their  common  interest. 

Mr.  Skirving. — "  I  should  have  been  happy  if  the  pleadings 
and  relevancy  had  been  before  the  jury.  I  think  the  jury  are 
entitled  to  hear  the  relevancy,  because  the  relevancy  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  jury  to  consider  i  and  the  jury  ought  to  be  present  in 
order  that  no  part  of  my  cause  be  prejudiced." 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — "  They  are  all  present  in  Court." 

Mr.  Skirving. — "  But  they  are  not  in  Court,  my  Lord,  nor 
upon  oath  ;  I  am  willing,  however,  to  say  anything^  that  I  have 
to  observe  upon  the  relevancy  before  your  Lordship;  but  I 
certainW  think  mvself  bound  to  go  over  it  again  before  the 
jury,  after  the  oath  of  God  is  uppn  them." 

In  ^Ting  his  opinion  on  the  relevancy.  Lord  EslsoRoyE  said: 
"  My  Lord,  before  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  Scotland  with 
regard  to  treason,  I  think  that  the  facts  charged  in  this  indict- 
ment might  have  been  laid  as  treason.  Nay,  my  Lord,  if  a 
fact,  which  the  Solicitor-Greneral  stated,  should  come  out  in 
evidence,  that  the  British  convention,  as  it  is  called,  determined 
and  resolved,  that  in  the  case  of  a  Frendi  invasion,  a  convention 
of  emergencies  was  to  be  called,  of  course  to  assist  that  in- 
vasion,  [though  such  invasion  had  been  described  as  one  of 
those  **  calamitous  circumstances  "  which  would  prevent  their 
regular  meetings  !]  I  think  if  that  be  a  fact,  the  public  pro- 
secutor might  have  laid  his  charge jeis  high  treason.** 
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The  Lord  JoancBCLBRK  also  said :  ''^  I  think  this  crime  miffht 
have  been  laid  as  high  trea^n,'* 

The  Lord  Justice  Clbrk,  (when  he  had  named  the  first  fire 
of  the  jury,) — "Hare  you  an  objection  to  these  ^ye  gentle- 
men ! 

Mr.  Skirvino. — **  I  object  in  general  to  all  those,  who  are 
members  of  the  Goldsmiths '-hall  Association.  And  in  the 
second  place,  I  would  object  to  all  those  who  hold  places  under 
Oovemment ;  because  it  is  a  prosecution  by  Government  against 
me  ;  and  therefore,  1  apprehend,  they  cannot  with  freedom  of 
mind  judge  in  a  case  where  they  are  materially  parties." 

Lord  EsKGRovE. — "  This  gent1em«^n's  objection  is,  that  his 
jury  ought  to  consist  of  the  convention  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Feople;  that  every  person  wishing  to  support  Government  is 
incapable  6f  passing  upgn  his  assize.  And  by  making  this  ' 
objection,  the  panel  is  avowing,  thlit  it  was  their  purpose  to 
orertum  the  Government." 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — *'  Does  any  of  your  Lordships  think 
otherwise !   I  dare  say  not." 

Mr.  Skirvino. — *'  The  ground  of  my  objection  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, was  not,  that  they  belonged  to  that  association,  by  no 
means ;  but,  because  they  have  prejudged  me,  in  striking  my 
name  out  of  their  society." 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — **  I  remember  the  same  objection  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Muir ;  and  was  over-ruled."  ♦ 

Mr.  Skirving  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fourtebn 
years! 

In  the  same  year,  January  13th  and  14th,  Maurice  Margarot 
was  tried  for  his  share  in  the  same  proceedings. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — '*  Do  you  object  to  any  of  these  gen- 
tlemen 1 " 

Mr.  Margarot. — "  I  have  no  personal  objection,  but  I  must 
b^  to  know  by  what  law  you  have  th^  picking  of  the  jury,  and 
that  you  alone  have  the  picking  of  them  V* 

Margarot  was  a  delegate  from  England,  No  wonder  he 
was  surprised  to  see  the  judge  J9fc^  the  jury ! 

Lord  Abercrombie, — '*  His  Lordship  is  not  *  picking/  but 
naming  the  jury,  according  to  established  law  and  the  estab« 
lished  constitution  of  the  country ;  and  the  gentleman  at  the 
bar  has  no  right  to  put  such  a  question." 
'  The  Lord  Advocate  appealed  to  the  Jury  whether  the  ac- 
cusation of  their  being  picked  was  not  as  gross  as  it  was 
unfounded. 


•  Sec  Muir's  case,  *  Stale  Trials/  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  134.  et  scq. 
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In  gMasr  bis  apfation  on  the  pmiitliBitnt^  bofd  BsKoiiovE 
said :  ^'  If  tnat  punishment  was  not  too  mack  for  Skirvinff ,  the 
seeretary  of  this  conyentioa,  who  appears  to  b^a  dmpTe  de^ 
bided  man,  it  cannot  be  too  much  for  this  gentleman,  who  ii, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  man  of  abilities,  of  considerable  know** 
ledge,  and  one  who  took  the  lead  in  this  convention." 

The  liord  Justicb  Clerk  said:  '*  I  did  think  that  this 
crime  deserved  a  more  severe  punishment ;  but  I  have  always 
nu^e  pleasure  in  inflicting  a  mild  punishment  than  a  severe 
one ;  and  as  your  Lordships  are  all  of  opinion  that  we  should 
inflict  the  same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  Skirving  and 
Muir,  I  concur  in  the  same  opinion,  that  he  shall  be  transported 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  with  the  usual  certification." 

In  the  same  year,  March  18th  and  14th,  Joseph  Gerrald,  also 
an  Englishman,  waa  tried  for  his  share  in  the  fiame  pro(^ee^ 
ings. 

Mr.  Gerrald. — (When  the  jury  were  naraed,^— ^*  My  Lord, 
I  object  to.Mr.  William  Creech ;  I  understand  he  nas  repeatedly 
declared,  in  private  conversations,  that  he  would  eondemn  any 
member  of  the  British  convention,  if  he  should  be  called  to 
pass  upon  their  assize ;  and  I  wish  to  refer  it  to  his  own  con- 
science, and  his  oath,  whether  he  has  not  prejndged  the 
principles  upon  which  I  am  to  be  tried." 

Lord  Hend'erland. — ''  My  Lord,  the  objection  is,  that  he 
has  prejudged  the  principles  npon  which  Mr.  Gerrald  is  to  be^ 
triea ;  that  he  said  he  would  condemn  every  member  of  the 
British  convention  ;  it  is  stated  in  a  loose  way,  it  is  not  stated 
that  he  said  he  would  do  so  whether  they  were  gnilty  or  not ; 
I  cannot  see  that  it  is  a  relevant  objection  ,*  if  he  had  said,  he 
would  condemn  them  whether  they  were  gnilty  or  not,  it  would 
have  been  a  good  objection,  but  at  present  it  is  too  generally 

Lord  EsKORovs. — ^^^  If  the  all^tion  had  been,  that  Hr. 
Creech  had  said  he  would  convict  Mr.  Gerrald,  right  or  wroi^, 
the  objection  would  be  good ;  but  if  it  was  only  in  common 
conversation  that  he  had  such  an  opinion  of  the  intentions  of 
the  British  convention,  it  is  not  a  good  objection." 
Lord  SwiNTON. — "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion." 
Lord  DcmsiNNAN. — "  I  perfectly  coincide  with  your  Lord- 
ships." 
Lord  Abercrombie. — '*  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.'' 
Lord  Justice  Clerk. — **  As  tJUs  obfection  is  stated,  I 
Jiope  there  is  not  a  gentleman  qfthejwry^  or  any  man  in  this 
court y  who  has  not  expressed  ttie  same  sentiment."  * 

*  See  what  occurred  in  Tutchin*s  case,  *•  State  Trials,*  vol.  xiv.  page  1101, 
and  Hawk.  PI.  Gr.  there  referred  to.  See  also  the  ease  ^  0*Coimor  and 
others,  a.  ».  1706,  ii|^a. 
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Mr.  OsRiiAL».^«'  Tbm  ny  trial  would  be  n  matter  of  fbrm 
merdVf  b^Aite  a*  jurymaa,  by  •aying'  out  of  doors  that  he 
would  ctAdemn  every  member  of  the  Britbh  conrention,  takes 
for  granted  that  rery  principle  which  remains  to  be  proved. 
If  a  juryman  had  averred  only  Aat  he  would  condemn  all  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  no  doubt  he  would  be  well  war- 
ranted in  making  that  assertion  ;  but,  he  says*  he  will  condemn 
them,  not  because  they  wer^  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
but  because  they  were  nuembers  of  a  convention,  the  illegality 
of  which  yet  remains  to  he  established. ,  So  that  your  lordships 
must  see  that  such  a  general  declaration  operates  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  he  would  condemn  a  mau  W  that  which  vmy 
turn  out  to  have  been  legal  and  constitutioiial ''. 

Lord  Hbnberlakd. — **  I  think  Mr.  Gerrald  is  very  ill  ad- 
vised in  the  way  in  which  he  stated  the  objection ;  because  he 
has,  in  fact,  acknowledged  himself  a  member  of  the  convention^** 

When  Mr.  Gerrald  objected  to  William  Rankin  becanae  he 
was  taylor  to  his  Majesty,  the  objection  was  overruled ;  and  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  said :  ''  If  it  bad  been  tJie  king  himself,  I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be  a  valid  objeotioii  1 " 

In^iumming  up,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  said:  *^  Gentlemen, 
I  have  antyipated  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  upon  this  head 
already.  When  you  see  Mr.  Gerrald  taking  a  very  active  part, 
and  making  speeches  such  as  yon  have  heard  to  day,  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  very  dangerous  member  of  society  ;  for  I  dare 
say  he  has  eloquence  enough  to  persuade  the  people  to  rise  in 
arms,** 

Mr.  Gbrrald,-— "  Oh  my  Lord !  my  Lord  I  this  is  a  very  im- 
proper way  of  addressing  a  jury ;  it  is  descending  to  per8<mal 
abuse.  Ctod  forbid  that  my  eloquence  should  ever  be  made  use 
of  for  such  a  purpose !" 

Lord  Jvoticb  Clbrk. — ^^  Mr.  Gerrald,  I  do  not  say  that  yon 
fKd  so«  but  that  you  had  abilities  to  do  it.'* 

In  giving  his  opinion  on  the  punishment,  the  Lord  Justicb 
Clerk  said :  *•  I  do  not  know  whether  his  principles  are  so 
pure  as  he  professed  or*  not ;  but  if  they  arCy  I  think  it  justifies 
this  punishment  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  acted  from  the  worst 
of  motives,  and  therefore  any  other  punishment  {than  trans^ 
portaiion  for  fourteen  years)  woula  be  insufficient." 

Mr.  Palmer  published  *  A  narration  of  the  sufferings  of  T. 
F.  Palmer  and^  W.  Skirving,  during  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales,  1794,  on  board  the  Surprise,  Transport.'  The  follow^ 
ing  is  from  the  *  Monthly  Magazine,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  85: 

*  SooD  mfler  their  arrival,  Mr.  Muir,  Skirvlng,  and  Palmer  delivered  letters 
of  reconnnendation  to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  from  persons  in  England 
of  the  first  respectability ;  houses  were  appointed  to  them  contiguous  to  each 
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other,  and  Mr.  Pftlmer  wrote  to  his  friends  saying,  *  we  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  any  .want  of  civility  or  attention.'  From  this  time  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  cultivating  the  land  allotted  to  them,  and  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  Skirving,  were  of  the  most  favourable  kind,  both 
with  respect  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  the  fertility  of  the  land.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Palmer,  Muir,  and  Skirving,  arrived  at  Port  Jackson, 
in  October  1794.  Early  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Joseph  Gerrald,  who 
had  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  was  doomed  to  experience  the  same  harsh 
treatment.  He  had  been  long  confined  in  a  close  room  in  Newgate,  before 
he  embarked  for  New  Holland ;  his  health  was  completely  broken,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  after  he  landed  at  Port  Jackson  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
disease  of  the  climate.  By  the  sentence  passed  on  Mr.  Palmer,  he  could  not 
set  foot  in  Great  Britain,  till  the  middle  of  September  1800,  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  death.  The  voyage,  however,  would  take  several  months 
had  it  been  made  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  route ;  he,  therefore,  with  his 
friends  began  to  make  preparations  for  returning  at  the  end  of  the  year  1799. 
.A  ship  was  purchased  for  the  purpose,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Palmer,  though  Captain  Reed,  Mr.  Boston,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
had  a  small  share  in  her.  On  the  20th  of  January  1800,  they  set  sail  from 
Port  Jackson,  with  an  intention  of  going  directly  to  New  Zealand,  to  take 
in  .timber,  for  the  market  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ship  was  in  a 
wretched  condition,  and  provisions  were  taken  on  board  for  a  voyage  of 
only  six  months,  a  period  which  they  had  fixed  for  their  arrival  at  the  Cape. 
Twenty-six  weeks,  however,  they  spent  at  New  Zealand,  during  which  the 
whole  of  their  stores  were  t?xpended.  Distress  of  the  most  alarming  nature 
now  compelled  them  to  go  in  search  of  provisions ;  they  steered  for  Tanga 
Taaboo,  but  there  they  could  obtain  no  relief,  in  consequence  of  an  existing 
war  between  the  natives  of  this,  and  4he  neighbouring  islands.  From  thence 
they  resolved  to  call  at  the  Feegee  islands ;  at  one  of  which  they  procured 
a  small  supply,  and  the  favourable  reception  which  they  met  with  in  the  first 
instance,  determined  them  to  visit  the  others.  By  endeavouring  to  get  to  the 
island  of  Goraa  they  ran  their  crazy  vessel  on  a  reef,  which  carried  away  ^a 
large  part  of  her  keel,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  she  made  seven  feet  of 
water ;  but  the  surf  rising,  they  were  driven  off  the  reef  into  deep  water. 
Immediately  they  cast  anchor,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  repaired 
their  vessel.  To  them  also  they  were  indebted,  not  only  for  a  supply  of 
every  necessary  while  in  that  state,  but  for  a  liberal  stock  to  go  to  sea  with. 
They  now  determined  to  proceed  to  Macao,  in  China;  but  meeting  with  . 
contrary  winds,  they  sailed  till  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the 
repairs  of  the  ship  were  all  opening  again.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  they 
were  compelled  to  put  faito  the  island  of  Guam,  though  they  well  knew  it 
was  an  enemy's  port.  Upon  coming  to  anchor,  January  10th,  1901,  the 
Spanish  governor,  in  reply  to  their  solicitations  for  provisions,  assured  them 
that  unless  they  departed  in  two  hours,  he  would  detain  them  as  prisoners  of 
war,  for  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  could  give  no  support  whatever. 
Necessity  obliged  them  to  submit  to  the  hard  terms  offered  them.  They  were 
immediately  taken  prisoners,  and  a  guard  'put  into  their  ship.  Messrs. 
Palmer,  Ellis,  Boston,  Reed,  and  Harris,  sen.  and  jun.,  lived  with  the  gover- 
nor, and  were  treated  with  hospitality.  During  their  stay  here,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Palmer  was  tjcized  with  a  dysen- 
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tery,  a  disease  with  which  he  had  been  perpetually  afflSoled  sfaAc^  he  left 
England,  but  for  which  he  eonceiyed  he  had  discoyered  an  infUlible  remedy 
ill  cerated  glass  of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
London,  dated  Sept.  10, 1799,  he  says,  **  I  would  not  change  my  residence  a 
week,  without  these  medicines.  I  know  that  I  should  long  have  been  dead 
but  for  them.  I  give  from  seyen  to  ten  grains  of  antimony,  and  alternately 
small  doses  of  ipecacuanha.  Oh,  had  I  known  of  this '  remedy  at  Spithead, 
what  lengthened  misery,  find  wear  and  tear  of  constitution  I  should  have 
escaped.  Possibly  Gerrald  and  Skirring  might  npw  have  been  alire!*' 
Whether  Mr.  Palmer  was  now  without  his  medicines,  or  what  is  moi$  pro- 
bable, whether  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  same  disorder  had  weakened  his 
constitution  to  a  degree  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  recruit,  we  haye  no 
information.  He  lingered  under  the  disorder  till  the  beginning  of  June  1909, 
when  a  mortification  took  place,  which  terminated  his  yalnable  life,  on  the 
secorfd  day  of  that  month.* 

*  Muir  soon  after  his  arriyal  in  New  South  Wales  effected  his  escape,  to 
South  America,  whence  he  took  a  passage  to  Spain.  During  this  yoyage,  iu 
an  action  with  a  British  frigate,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  head ;  from  this- 
he  recovered ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  was  cast 
into  prison  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  remained  in  confinement  until,  on 
the  application  of  M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  name  of  the  then  Oovernment'of 
France,  he  obtained  his  release ;  he  then  returned  to  France  and  died  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

Gefrald  (who  at  the  time  of  his  trial  laboured  under  very  ill  health)  and 
Skirving  died  soon  after  their  arrival  in  New  Holland. 

Maurice  Margaret,  who  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  throughout 
with  the  most  abandoned  and  shameless  profligacy,  was  the  only  one  of  these 
.convicts  who  retifrned  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1812,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  having  been. appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  sentences  of  transportation  are  executed,  and  the  effects  which  have 
been  produced  by  that  mode  of  punishment,  amongst  the  witnesses  examined 
by  that  Committee,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  I  find  the  name  of  Mar- 
garet. By  his  testimony,  it  appears  that  he  remained  in  New  South  Wales 
until  the  year  1610,  and  that  the  expense  attending  his  return  from  that'  colony 
to  London,  amounted  (within  a  few  shillings)  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling.*  This  worthless  man  died  soon  after,  (I  believe  in  1815,) 
while  a  subscription  was  raising  for  his  relief.* 

On  these  cases,  see  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Jan.  29 
and  April  25^  1794  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  10, 
1794. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  *  But  there  is  one  strange  assertion  made  by  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Justiciary,  (the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.)  He  says,  **  that  no  man  has  a  right  in  the 
constitution,  unless  he  possesses  a  landed  property  ;  men  of  personal  property, 
though  they  may  have  immense  sums  in  the  funds,  have  no  lot  or  part  in  the  mat- 
ter.** How  absurd,  how  nonsensical,  how  ridiculous  I  When  judges  speak  thus 

♦  See  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation,  ordered  % 
the  House  of  Commons  to  bo  printed,  10  July  1819,  pp.  52  et  scq. 
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whh  ktitjr,  Ht  rtukton,  and  in  «  maiuier thftt'dtoooyen  the  most  proHMmd  fgnonuiee 
of  the  ooBstittttioB,  what  is  the  inferenee  I  woald  draw  7  That  the  temper  of 
the  judges  is  manifest  from  aaeh  eondact,  whieh  neTer  occurred  e?eo  in  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts^  Another  learned  Lord  said,  that  as  lie  saw  no  punish- 
ment for  sedition  in  our  law,  he  must  go  into  the  Roman  law  $  and  baviog  re- 
course to  this  eictra*ju(ficial  authority,  he  at  last  disooyered  that  the  mildest 
punishn^ent  whieh  ooidd  he  iniieted  on  Ihe  unfortunate  gentleman  wae— trans- 
portation for  fourteen  years  I  Tlie  Roman  law  left  it  at  the  learned  Lord's 
diseretion  to  gife  Mr.  Muir  ei<lier  to  the  gallows  I— to  wild  heastsl^-or  to 
Botany  Bay ;  and  of  the  whole  he  had  happily  selected  the  mildest !  He  was 
utterly  amazed  when  he  learned  that  a  judge  had  seriously  supported  such  un- 
aecountable  nonsense  from  the  bench — sudi  nonsense  as  ought  not  to  be 
svfliBred  from  the  youngest  or  most  ignorant  student.  He  had  always  enter- 
tained the  highest  yeneration  for  the  character  of  a  judge ;  and  Us  indigoatiou 
was  roused,  to  find  that  the  learned  Lord,  instead  of  disehaiging  hisdutyuwith 
the  gravity  becoming  the  bench,  had  acted  with'  Ignorance,  leyity,  and  hypo- 
crisy. After  haying  put  his  inyentiou  to  the  rack,  he  had  at  last  hit  upon  the 
mild  punishment  of  fourteen  years*  transportation  beyond  the  seas  I  Good 
God !  Sir,  any  man  of  spirit  (and  such  he  belieyed  Mr.  Mnir  to  be)  woul<:t 
sooner  prefer  death  than  this  mildest  instance  of  the  judge's  mercy.  But  an 
other  of  these  learned  Lords,  or  perhaps  the  same,  (for  with  their  names  I  pro- 
fesa  myself  totally  unacquaioted,)  asserted,  that  now  the  torture  was  banished, 
there  was  no  adequate  punishment  for  sedition !  Here,  Sir,  is  language  which 
also  shows  the  temper,  the  ignorance,  the  leyity,  the  hypocrisy  of  this  impru- 
dent man  :  let  him  be  either  serious  or  In  jest,  the  sentim^it  was  equaAy  in- 
tolerable. I  know  not  which  of  tbem  adyanced  such  a  proposition,  %iit  G^ 
help  the  people  who  haye  such  judges  f* 

Mr.  Fox  also  said :  '  If  that  day  should  ever  arriye,  which  the  Lord  Adyo* 
cate  seems  so  anxiously  to  wish  f6r— if  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Scotland - 
should  eyer  be  introduced  in  opposition  to  the  humane  laws  of  England,  it 
would  then  be  high  time  for  my  honourable  fHeods  md  myself  to  settle  our 
afiUrs  and  retire  to  some  happier  clime,  where  we  might  at  least  enjoy  those 
rights  which  God  has  given  to  man^  and  which  his  nature  tells  him  he  has  a 
right  to  demand.' 

Leavitig  to  Mr.  Fox's  execration  the  inhumanity  of  the  law 
of  Scotland,  the  partiality  in  the  nomination  of  the  juries,  the 
injustice  of  the  verdicts  and  the  cruelty  of  the  punishments,  we 
may  ask,  whether  it  was  by  a  **  humane"  law  that  Lord  Geor&fe 
*Gordon  suffered  imprisonment  for  five  years  ;  Daniel  Holt  tor 
FOUR  years,  or  at  least  till  he  died  in  prison;  Mr.  Winter- 
botham,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  so  many  ouiers,  for  two  years  f 

In  1794,  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  be- 
fore the  Recorder  (Sir  J.  W.  Rose),  for  the  following  •*  seditions 
libel"  contained  in  a  periodical  publication  entitled  *  Politics  for 
the  People,  or  Hog's  Wash/  yiz. : 

'  You  must  know  then  that  I  used,  together  with  a  variety  of  youthfiil  attach- 
ments, to  he  very  fond  of  hirds  and  poultry ;  and  among  other  things  of  this 
kind,  I  had  a  very  fine  miOestic  kind  of  animal,  a  game  cock,  a  haughty,  san- 
guinary tyrant,  nursed  in  hlood  and  slaughter  from  his  inihncy,  fbnd  of  fbreign 
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.ivin  and  domestic  rebellions,  into  which  he  would  sometimes  drive  hie 
subjects,  by  his  oppressive  obstinacy,  in  hopes  that  he  might  increase  his 
power  and  glory  by  their  suppression ;  now,  this  haughty  old  tyrant  would 
never  let  my  farm-yard  be  quiet ;  for  not  content  with  devouring  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  grain  that  was  scattered  for  the  morning  and  evening  re- 
past, and  snatching  at  every  little  treasure,  that  the  toil  of  more  industrious 
birds  might  happen  to  scratch  out  of  the  boWtls  of  the  earthy  the  restless 
despot  must  be  always  piclung  and  cuiBng  at  thd  poor  doves  and  puUetl, 
and  little  defenceless  chickens,  so  that  they  could  never  eat  the  scanty  fem- 
l^uit^  which  his  inordinate  taxation  left  them,  in  peace  and  quietness  s  now, 
though  thei*e  were  some  aristocratic  prejudices  hanging  about  me  from  my 
education,  so  that  I  could  not  help  looldng,  with  some  considerable  reverence* 
upon  the  migestic  decorations  of  the  person  of  king  Chaunticlere,  such  as 
hi«  ermine  spotted  breast,  the  fine  gold  trappings  about  his  neck  and 
shonlders,  tbe  lowing  robe  of  plumage  tucked  up  at  his  rump,  and,  above 
all,  tfai^  fine  ornamented  thing  about  his  head  there,  hlA  erown  or  oox 
eomb,  I  believe  you  call  it,  (however  the  distinction  is  not  very  iropor- 
tnat,)  yet  I  had,  even  at  that  time,  some  larking  principles  of  aversion  to 
bare-faoed  despotism  straggling  at  my  heart,  which  would  sometimes  whisper 
to  me,  that  the  best  thing*  one  could  do,  either  for  eocks  and  bens,  or  men 
and  women,  was  to  rid  the  world  of  tyrants,  whose  shrill  martial  clarlont 
(the  provocatives  to  fame  and  murder)  disturbed  the  repose^  and  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  their  reepeetive  communities )  so,  I  believe  if  gnillotinet 
bad  been  in  foshion,  I  should  oertidnly  have  gaiUotined  Mm«  .being  desirous 
to  be  merciful  even  in  the  stroke  of  death ;  and  knowing,  the  instant  the  brain 
is  separated  from  the  heart  (which,  with  this  instrument,  is  done  in  a  momeDt)> 
pain  and  consciousness  is  at  an  end,  while  the  lingerii^  torture  of  the  rope 
may  procrastinate  the  pang  for  half  an  hour ;  however  I  managed  the  business 
▼ery  well,  for  I  caught  Mr.  Tyrant  by  the  head,  and  diagging  him  imme- 
diately to  the  block,  with  a  heavy  knife  in  my  hand,  separated  his  neck  at  a 
blow ;  and  what  will  surprise  you  very  much,  when  his  fine  trappings  were 
stripped  off,  I  found  he  was  no  better  than  a  common  scratch  dunghill  pullet ; 
no,  nor  half  so  good ;  for  he  was  tough  and  oily,  and  rank  with  the  pollutions 
of  his  luxurious  vices.' 

After  an  animated,  effectlye  speech  for  the  defendant  hy  Mr. 
Gumey,  and  a  drowsy  summing  up  by  the  Reccnrder,  th«  jury, 
in  about  an  houVj  returned  with  a  yerdict  of  not  euiLTY. 


SONNET. — THE  NAMELESS  STREAM. 

I  FOUND  a  nameless  stream  among  the  hills. 

And  traced  its  course  through  many  a.  changeful  scene ; 

Now  glidinglfree  through  grassv  uplands  green. 

And  bowery  forests,  laved  by  limpid  rills ; 

Now  dashing  through  dark  grottoes,  where  distils 

The  poison  dew ;  then  issuing  all  serene 

'Mong  flowery  meads,  where  snow-white  lilies  skreen 

The  wild  swan's  whiter  breast :  at  length  it  fills 

Its  deepening  channels,  flowing  calmly  on 

To  join  the  Ocean  on  his  billowy  beach : 

But  that  bright  bourne  its  current  ne*er  shall  read^* 

It  meets  the  thirsty  Desert^-and  is  gone 

To  waste  obliylon  I— Let  its  storv  teach 

The  ftite  of  one— who  sinks  like  It  unknoim. 
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ANCIENT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  BAGDAD  BY  THE  TURKS. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  Baghdad ,  by  Mur&d  the 
Fourth,  sumamed  Gh&zf,  or  the  Conqueror,  is  given  by  M.  dn 
Loir,  in  the  original  Turkish ;  but  in  Roman  letters,  together  with 
a  French  translation,  in  his  *  Voyages,'  published  at  Paris,  1654, 
whieh  being  of  rare  occurrence,  I  presume  the  narrative,  the  work 
of  a  Turkish  officer  present  at  the  siege,  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  the  *  Oriental  Herald.' 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  dreadful  massAcre,  perpe- 
trated by  the  Turks,  should  be  so  glossed  over  as  we  find  it  here. 
It  is  however  pretty  certain,  that  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  a  butchery,,  the  like  of  which  is  too  often  found 
in  the  history  of  the  Ottomans.  Their  own  authors  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  barbarity  and  ferocity  of  the  national  charac- 
ter; and  the  dreadful  fate  of  Tabriz,  in  the  sixteenth,  was  even 
less  horrible  than  that  of  Scio,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
cooBolatory  to  know,  that  Husain  P4sh&,  the  ready  tool,  if  not  the 
first  adviser,  of  this  massacre,  and  who  had  before  betrayed  Eri- 
van,  where  he  commanded  for  Sh4h  Safi,  to  Mur4d,  met  at  length 
with  the  fate  be  so  well  deserved.  The  Sh^h  refused  all  terms  of 
peace  with  the  Porte,  without  the  punishment  of  his  traitorous 
subject,  and  Mur&d,  at  the  end  of  one  of  their  drunken  bouts  to- 
gether, had  him  strangled  in  his  presence. 

D.  S. 

The  conquest  of  Baghddd,  by  Sultdn  Murdd  Khdrty  son  of  Sul- 
tdn  Ahmad  Khdn,  son  of  Sultdn  Muhammad  Khdn\  son  of 
Murdd  Khdn, — May  Ood  lengthen  his  Khalifat ! 

On  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of  the  moon  Rajab,  of  this  fortunate 
year,  (of  the  Hejrah  1047 — A.  D.  1637,)  we  arrived  at  the  city  of 
'Baghdad ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  pavillion  of  the  Emperor  been 
pitched  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tygris,  near  the  sepulchre  of  the' 
Im&m  A^zam  (Abii  Hanifah),  than  pick-axes,  shovels,  powder, 
matches,  and  lead,  were  distributed  to  all,  who  were  to  work  in 
the  trenches.  The  Emperor,  who  continued  giving  commands  till 
night,  so  eager  was  he  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  enemy,  called 
the  Grand  Vazir,  and  so  animated  him,  with  his  heart-inspiring 
words,  that  attaching  the  skirt  of  his  robe  to  his  girdle,  that  com- 
mander proceeded  forthwith  to  kindle  the  ardour  of  the  army,  by 
the  following  address:  "  Conquerors  and  warriors  of  the  fai(h, 
Baghdad  belongeth  to  us.  This  is  the  day,  in  which  you  must 
show  your  valour  against  the  foe ;  for  the  love  of  God  fight  brave- 
ly. To  you  we  give  all  the  wealth  of  those  whose  heads  are  forfeit 
unto  us.*'    Having  promised  an  increase  of  pay,  he  then  hung  his 
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Imekjer  aaronnd  his  neek,  and  taldng  bow  and  arrows  in  band,  to 
commence  the  attack,  commanded  a  battery  of  six-and-tbirty  pieces 
of  cannon  to  begin  to  play.  The  shouts  of  <'  Allah  Akbar/'  mingled 
with.the  roar  of  the  gukis,  made  a  noise  so  tremendous,  that  it  nadght 
hare  been  thought  the  day  of  judgment;  and  the  air  was  so  durk* 
ened,  that  the  father  could  not  see  his  son,  nor  the  son  his  fttther. 
To  cover  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  the  Grand  Vazlr  Mtriiammad 
Pash&,  the  Beglerbeg  of  Rthniti,  All  Pash&  Aisl&nz&dah,  and  the 
Agh&  of  the  Janissaries,  directed  the  first  fire  from  the  battering 
pieces,  and  as  many  royal  falcons,  towards  the  east,  at  the  white 
gate  near  the  comer  of  the  tower  of  Jighalz&dah,  opposite  the  cita- 
del. When  the  trenches  had  been  carried  beyond  the  white  gate^ 
Mustaf 4  P4sh&,  the  Beglerbeg  of  Damascus,  the  *  Khazinahdiff 
Ibrahim  Pash&,  Vali  the  Sanjak  Beg  of  Kastandil,  B&yazld  Beg 
of  Valona^  Husain  Agh4  t  Sarosdqji  B4shi  with  his  reg^ent  of  , 
^annissaries,  and  forty  %  Chdrb4ji8  with  their  companies,  took  up 
their  post  at  the  Pei-sian  tower,  with  seven  battering  pieces,  and 
five  royal  falcons.  *  There  were  five  battering  pieces,  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  where  were  posted  the  Grand  Vazir,  the  Beglerb,eg  of 
An4t&1i  Husain  P4sha  with  his  droops,  and  those  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  §  K^'i  B^hi,  with  forty  companies  of  Jannissarics.  A  little 
beyond  again,  towards  the  gate  of  darkness,  where  stood  the  great 
tower  which  fell  between  the  two  castles,  the  Beglerberg  of  Di^r- 
bekr,  Darvish  Muhammad  P4shd  with  his  troops,  and  seven  Chdr- 
b^ia,  entered  the  trenches,  under  cover  of  seven  heavy  can- 
nons ;  and  the  ||  Silahdir  Mustafi  P^h^,  with  the  Syrian  troops, 
seven  battering  pieces,  and  thirty  royal  falcons,  having  taken  a 
position  opposite  that  part  where  the  tower  of  birds  stands,  began 
to  batter  the  town  on  all  sides,  with  such  fury,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  chaos  were  returning,  and  the  world  about  to  be  overturned. 


•  Khasinah  dar— The  treasurer. 

t  Saiii8(ii\ji  B4sh{ — Keeper  of  the  hounds.  This  officer  who,  as  his  title 
indieates,  belonged  to  the  hunting  establishment  of  the  Grand  Signior,  was 
always  Captain  of  the  seyenty-first  company,  of  that  division  of  the  Janissa- 
ries which  was  called.  JamaSt.  The  first  Sult&ns  were  fond  of  hunting ;  the 
later  ones  have  seldom  followed  it ;  their  habits  of  life,  contracted  in  the  sloth 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  its  being  somewhat  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of. 
their  religion,  may  account  for  this  alteration. 

X  Ch6rb&ji — A  Captain  of  the  Janissaries ;  the  name  literally  means,  a 
soap-maker.  The  whole  establishmennt  of  that  formidable  corps  was  calcu- 
lated on  somewhat  of  kitchen  economy  ;  their  kettles,  as  is  well  known,  were, 
when  reversed,  the  signal  of  insurrection ;  and  to  lose  them  to  the  enemy, 
was  as  disgraceful  as  it  would  be  to  an  English  or  French  regiment  to  aban- 
don their  colours. 

§  K&iji  B4shi^— This  «fiicer  was,  as  M.  du  Loir  notes,  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  supply  of  snow  for  the  sherbet  of  the  Sult4n.  The  name  indeed 
implies  it,  but  I  think  there  is  now  no  such  ofRcer  in  the  Seraglio. 

}t  Silali  d&r— The  sword-bearer  of  the  SnltAn  ;  but  I  suspect  that  it  means 
here,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  Silah  diirs. 

OrUtnUU  Herald,  Vol.  12.  2  I 
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Tlie  connterecarp  being  jpenetmted  firom  ^e  trendMS,  tfaoy  e»4 
tered  the  ditch ;  and  two  or  three  large  towers  were  brought  to  the 
gromid.  On  the.  side  of  the  Grand  Vazir,  the  half  of  another  great 
bastion  was  beaten  down ;  and  having  destroyed  two  others  which ' 
stood  between,  the  approaches  were  completed  in  thirty  days,  and 
the  front  line  being  now  advanced  to  the  foss^,  it  only  remained  to 
fill  that  ap«  For  this  purpose,  bags  were  ordered  to  be  prepared : 
the  Spikis  furnished  8000,  the  Mufti  300,  each  of  the  K^i-4skars 
100,  and  the  camel-drivers,  muleteers,  and  porters,  300,000  of 
all  sorts ;  hair-cloth,  linen,  and  canvas.  Fifteen  hundred  palm- 
trees  were  cut  down  also,  and  cast  into  the  foss^ ;  and  for  ten  days 
and  nights,  the  troops  were  employed  in  carrying  earth,  to  fill  iip 
the  ditch,  which  was  of  the  depth  of  three  men,  and  had  one  fa- 
thom of  water. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  moon  of  Sh&bin,  the  volunteers  for 
the  assault  were  enrolled,  and  distributed  into  companies.  On 
the  same  day,  after  invoking  the  aid  of  God,  they  marched  straight 
to  the  tower,  near  the  quarters  of  the  Grand  Vazir,  intending  to 
carry  it  at  day-break.  The  command  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
Janissaries  was  given  to  Ibrahim  '^  Bnldk  Bdshi,  Captain  of  the 
26th  orta ;  and  that  of  the  Spdhis,  300  of  whom  were  of  the 
party,  to  Shdb^ ;  and  all  of  them,  giving  a  loud  shout,  began 
to  sap  the  foot  of  the  tower.  It  was  then  that  the  soul  of  the 
wretched  eiiemy  mounted  to  his  head,  believing  that  the  assault 
had  begun,  ana  causing  the  trumpets  and  drums  to  sound,  they 
employed  all  possible  means  of  defence,  and  besides  a  shower  of 
musket  balls,  darts,  and  stones,  they  cast  upon  our  warriors  hand- 
grenadoes  and  artificial  fire,  so  that  many  were  that  day  slain, 
and  wounded.  The  contest  at  length  became  so  obstinate,  that  it 
lasted  three  days  and  nights,  with  the  utmost  fiiry.  The  Persians 
uttering  loud  cries;  and  our  soldiers  animating  each  other  with 
the  shouts  which  they  raised  to  the  heavens.  They  fought  hand 
to  hand,  and  some  wrestled  together,  while  others  used  their 
clenched  fists,  stones,  gravel,  or  their  daggers.  The  Grand  Va- 
zir himself,  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  like  Sayyid  Wakk£a,  let 
fly  so  many  darts  against  these  cursed  hogs,  that  he  emptied  his 
quiver.  Some  were  pierced  in  the  head,  or  shoulder ;  others  in 
the  belly ;  one  lost  his.  eye,  another  his  life ;  but  at  length,  one 
miscreant  taking  aim  at'  him,  pierced  his  throat  with  a  ball,  which 
came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck ;  and  his  bow  and  arrows  falling 
from  his  grasp,  he  gave  up  his  pious  soul  to  (jk)d.  Several  valiant 
commanders,  who  were  near  him,  drank  at  the  same  time  of  the 
cup  of  martyrdom.  One  of  his  Aeh^,  a  man  of  great  bravery, 
seeing  that  this  unhappy  event  had  somewhat  slackened  the  ar- 


*  Bul4k  B&Bhi— The  Colonel  of  the  second  diviiion  of  the  Janistaries, 

Bal6k. 
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dour  of  the  floldierB,  ordered  the  body  of  his  master  to  be  pat  In 
a  small  tent^and  hasteiiing  to  the  Emperor,  said,  *^  May  my sovte* 
reign  lire !  Muhammad  Pasbd  is  among  the  martyrs/'  The  Bm-» 
peror  was  so  surprised  and  grieved  at  this  intelligence,  that  a 
blessed  tear  fell  from  his  eyes ;  and  immediately  calling  for  the 
Cap^dlb  Mastafi  Plbhct,  he  created  him  Grand  Vazir. 

This  new  commander  proceeded  immediately  to  the  qujirters  of 
the  late  Vazir;  and  after  having  distributed  money  among  the 
troops,  exhorted  them  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  fight 
for  the  love  of  God,  for  their  faith,  and  for  the  Emperor.  He 
then  ordered  the  charge  to  be  sounded,  and  our  warriors  attacked 
the  enemy  so  fiercely,  with  their  fatal  swords,  that  Rustam  Das- 
t&n  Jah&n  Kaharm4n,  or  Z41  Natuer&n,  never  witnessed  such  a 
combat.  It  was  increased  in  horror,  by  the  neighing  of  the  horses, 
the  whistling  of  the  arrows,  and  the  clashing  of  the  swords ;  while 
the  musketry  and  artillery  played  with  such  fury  on  both  sides, 
that  the  frightful  noise  made  the  heart  sink,  and  the  air  and  the 
earth  echoed,  as  if  with  heavy  thunder.  At  length,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  the  army  of  the  fdth  displayed  the 
standard  of  victory  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  amid  acclama- 
tions of  joy  that  reached  to  the  sides.  At  the  same  spot,  the  in- 
tendant  and  cup-bearer  of  the  late  Vazir,  Rizw4n,  and  All  Beg ; 
the  conomander  of  the  '^  DaMs,  Nasdh  Beg ;  and  the  t  Sarr&j 
Bashl,  Husain  Agh& ;  with  many  valiant  soldiers  and  pages  (Ich 
Oglans)  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  were  wounded. 

Night  having  come,  the  body  of  the  late  Vazir  was  carried  away 
by  torch  light,  and  buried  where  his  fother,  who  had  been  Beg- 
lerbeg  of  Baghdad,  had  erected  a  mausoleum,  in  the  monastery, 
where  the  Im&m  Aziiam  also  lies.  During  the  night,  the  battle 
recommenced,  and  continued  with'  such  fury  till  day-break,  that 
the  blood  flowed  in  torrcLts,  and  the  enemy  being  able  to  resist  no 
longer,  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  the  same  moon,  these  cursed  hogs 
were  heard  crying  from  the  battlements  for  quarter,  saying,  ^<  Mer- 
cy !  mercy !  oh  Lord  of  the  Conjunction  %  (^S^b  i  Kar4n)  and  of 
the  age,  Khalif  of  the  world,  and  flower  of  the  race  of  Osm&n. 
Mercy !  mercy !  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  your  ancestors.  Bak- 

*  The  Dalis  are  a  light  cavalry  somewhat  resembling  our  hussars. 

t  SarrlJ  B4ahi-»Chief  of  the  grooms. 

%  M.  da  Loir,  who  was  perhaps  better  versed  in  the  colloquial  than  writ- 
ten Turkish,  and  ignorant  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  makes  here  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  mistake.  He  writes  in  French,  *  Misericorde  ha !  Seigneur  de 
I* Alcoran,  et  du  temps  ;**  and  on  the  opposite  page,  *  Al  im&n,  al  im&n,  ya 
S&hib  al  Kir&n  wa  Zam&n.*'  But  this  certaiDiy  is  not  *'  Lord  of  the  Alco- 
ran ;**  but,  as  will  be  evident  to  every  orientalist,  **  Lord  of  the  Conjunc- 
tion,** a  title  given  to  Tf  m6r,  and  signifying  that  he  was  bom  under  a  for- 
tunate conjunction  of  the  planets.  The  words  are  wholly  different,  and  come 
from  very  different  roots,  Kor&n  from  Karaa— he  read;  the  second  ft-om 
JKarana— he  johied. 
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tadh  Kh&ii  shall  come  out  and  sarrender  the  town  to  you."  At  the 
same  moment  a  parley  was  sounded  in  a  hundred  places ;  and  the 
§  Ch&tish  Tarak  entered  the  place,  hy  the  gate  of  the  Imam  AH- 
zam^  in  order  to  learn  what  was  its  condition.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Kb4uy  who  was  named  All  Agh&,  sent  out  a  man  of  the  town 
with  passports,  who  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  Grand  Vazir. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  the  troops  of  R&mili  and  the  Jams- 
s^es,  on  hearing  this  good  news,  crowded  round  the  pavilion  of 
the  victorious  Sult&u  Mur4d,  who  loaded  them  vnih.  praises  and 
gifts  V  and  gave  the  enemy  till  night  time  to  leave  the  town.  Bak- 
tash  Kh4n,  on  his  side,  proceeded  with  all  his  suite  to  the  tent  of 
the  Grand  Vazir,  while  the  Emperor,  with  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and  robed  and  girded  royally,  sat  under  a  splendid  canopy,  with 
imperial  majesty,  and  ||the  haughtiness  of  the  lion  and  tyger. 
Arranged  before  and  on  each  side  of  him,  with  their  hands 
crossed  upon  their  bosoms,  stood  the  High  Mufti,  the  K4zi 
Askars,  all  the  Vazlrs — in  a  word,  all  the  army  of  the  faithful, 
in  their  bonnets  of  ceremony,  and  with  their  khanjars  enrich- 
ed with  precious  stones ;  all  the  pages  were  habitea  in  celestial 
blue.  To  impress  the  enemy  with  awe,  the  troops  were  all  drawn 
up  in  military  order,  and  every  one  had  taken  so  much  care  to 
appear  in  his  best  equipments,  that  they  resembled  the  flowers  of 
spring ;  so  gaily  were  they  ornamented ;  their  cuirasses,  coats  of 
mail,  and  stirrups  being  decorated  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Ja- 
nissaries were  cased  in  resplendent  armour,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  naked  sabres  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 

The  army  occupied  the  whole  space  from  the  gate  of  the  tower 
to  the  Imperial  Pavilion.  The  archers,  the  musketeers,  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Kurds,  were  all  in  separate 
divisions,  waiting  impatiently  the  arrival  of  Bektash  Kh^n. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sublime  Emperor  had  no  sooner  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commanders  of  Baghddd,  to  announce  that  he  gave 
them  till  night  to  quit  the  place,  and  that  all  found  thereafter 
would  be  put  to  the  sword,  than  Bektash  Kh^n  hastened  to  the 
Grand  Vazir.  When  he  saw  himself  before  the  Imperial  pavilion, 
the  /efuge  of  the  world,  the  grandeur  and  power  there  displayed 
gave  rise  to  a  thousaud  feelings  of  respect  and  awe.  When  he 
surveyed  so  many  hundred  thousand  warriors,  furnished  with  every 
variety  of  arms  and  instruments  of  war,  each  with  a  sword  like  a 
serpent  or  a  seven-headed  dragon,  and  in  such  exact  order,  that  it 
might  have  been  thought  a  thousand  men  stood  on  the  feet  of  one, . 
his  astonishment  was  extreme.  But  far  greater  was  it  -when  he 
saw  the  Emperor  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  a  majesty  and  splendour, 

§  Ch4ash — Usher  of  stale. 

)1  Singular  as  this  comparison  may  seem,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  titU 
constantly  glTen  to  the  Grand  Signior,  by  the  Sultftnah  V&lidah,  or  Sult^in- 
Mother.  He  is  always  called  by  her  '  Arslfenam,'  ray  lion,  or  *  Kapl&nam,* 
my  tiger. 
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that  eclipsed  all  the  greatness  of  Kaharmdn  or  Naiimiu.  The 
hearts  of  the  Divs  would  bdeed  have  sunk  within  them  at  the' 
sight ;  and  a  thousand  Rustams  or  Afr^idhs  would  have'heen  hut 
an  atom  in  the  presence  of  a  monarch,  uniting  in  himself  the  mo- 
desty of  Solomon,  the  dignity  of  AH,  the  justice  of  Nttshlrv&n,  the 
majesty  of  Osman,  the  gravity  of  Omar,  and  the' henignity  of  Ah6- 
hekr.  The  Vazirs,  the  great  lords,  the  counsellors  of  the  Divin, 
all  were  standing  in  the  slmdow  of  the  king  of  kings,  when  Bektash 
Khan,  kissing  the  ground,  addressed  him  thus :  ^^  O  monarch  of 
exalted  race !  king  of  kings,  lord  of  the  land  and  sea,  Arahs  and 
Persians,  Vicar  of  the  Prophet !  may  God  preseiTC  for  ever  your 
Khalifat !  *'  After  speakingt  hus,  he  stood  in  an  attitude  of  the 
greatest  respect,  awaiting  an  answer. 

In  a  little  time,  this  fortunate  and  great  emperor,  the  refuge  of 
the  world,  raising  his  head  with  the  greatest  majesty,  gave  motion 
to  his  hlessed  tongue,  and  said  :  ^<  Who  art  thou  ;  for  what  comcst 
thou  here  ?*'  Bektash  Kh4n  replied:  ^M  am  thy  slave,  Bektash 
Kh&n,  the  Governor  of  Baghdad,  and  am  come  hither  to  surrender 
that  place  to  my  sovereign.'*  To  this  the  Emperor  answered : "  Why 
did  you  not  yield  before ;  what  need  was  there  for  so  much  resist- 
ance ?  But,  however,  there  are  few  who  could  better  serve  their 
master.  I  have  given  quarter  to  you,  your  troops,  and  officers. 
As  for  me,  I  came  hither  to  subdue  the  Kizilb&shes  (Red-heads, 
Persians).  This  place  is  an  appanage  of  our  forefathers,  and  I  am 
come  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  it."  After  a  few  more  words, 
he  gave  to  Bektash  Kh&n  a  black  heron  plume,  mounted  in  dia*- 
monds,  a  poinard  enriched  with  jewels,  and  a  pelisse  furred  with 
sables  ;  giving  orders,  at  the  same  time,  that  proclamation  should 
be  made  that  all  who  chose  to  present  themselves  would  be  received 
favourably,  and  that  all  who  preferred  the  service  of  their  Sh&h', 
would  be  permitted  to  depart  freely;  Bektash  Kh&n  remained. 
Praise  be  to  God ! 

We  thus  delivered  the  Faithful  ttova  the  hands  of  the  heretics, 
and  Baghd&d  was  conquered  in  forty  days.  The  Janissaries,  the 
8p&his,  and  indeed  all  the  troopis,  were  loaded  with  favours.  On 
our  side  there  were  five  thousand  slain  and  ten  thousand  wounded ; 
but  on  that  of  the  Persians,  more  than  five-and-twenty  thousand 
were  sent  to  hell  by  the  sword,  musketry,,  or  artillery.  So  many 
repdrs  were  necessary  to  the  fortress,  that  the  Bairam  was  passed 
there.  May  God  give  victory  to  the  nation  of  Muhammad,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  annihilate  its  enemies !  So  be  it  with  the  justice 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Believers ! 

After  Bektash  Kh&n  had  left  the  town,  Fatah  Kh&n,  Khalff 
Kh&n,  and  All  Kh4n,  remained ;  and  being  united,  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  not  leaving  the  place.  Khalif  Kh4n  put  on  a  superb 
vest,  and  drank  to  the  prosperity  of  Sh4h  SaH,  and  as  they  had  a 
coi*p8  of  twenty  thousand  men  yet  remaining,  they  resolved  to  per* 
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severe.  All  Vk&hk  Arsliazddah,  having  heard  this,  hastened  into 
the  town,  at  the  head  of  the  Janissaries,  and  soon  reducing  all  op- 
position, made  such .  good  use  of  the  swOTd  of  Mnhammad,  and 
sabre  of  Ahmad  on  these  accursed  ones,  that  the  blood,  flowing 
in  torrents,  carried  off  horses  in  its  stream.  Praise  be  to  God! 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  fell  from  one  of  our  victorious  warriors ;  who' 
were  so  wearied  with  slayiug,  that  at  length  they  were  unable  talift 
their  swords.    Many  there  were  who  each  killed  fifteen. 

The  news  of  this  revolt  being  carried  to  the  Emperpr,  he  was 
much  enraged :  ''  I  gave  them  quarter,"  said  he,  '^  why  do  they 
break  the  conditions  ^of  it?"  Upon  this  Husain  P&sh&  be^^ed 
permission  to  attack  them,  but  was  refused.  He  solicited  again: 
<<  These  men,''  said  he,  '^are  traitors,  let  us  put  them  all  to  the 
sword,  if  there  be  a  crime  in  doing  so,  let  it  rest  upon  me ;  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  will  be  yours."  The  Emperor  at  length  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  fixing  a  heron  plume  set  with  diamonds  on  the  Pdshd's 
head, ''  Go,"  said  he,  ^^  and  do.  as  thou  wilt."  No  sooner  did  Husain 
PAshd  hear  these  words,  than  crying  aloud,  ^^  Allah  Akbar,"  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  put  himself,  sabre  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  who  plied  their  swords  on  the  Persians  so  effectually, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  execution.  The  enemy  fled 
towards  the  Gate  of  Darkness,  invoking  blessings  on  the  whips  with 
which  they  urged  on  their  steeds ;  but  so  great  was  the  crowd  and 
obstruction  there,  that  our  soldiers  overtook  them.  Then  was  he 
who  had  been  the  slayer,  slain ;  and  he  who  had  taken  captive, 
captured  himself.  Out  of  twenty^five  thousand  not  one  escaped. 
Khalif  Khdn  and  Fatah  Kh&n,  with  one  hundred  captains,  and 
many  officers  of  rank,  were  taken ;  and  so  great  was  the  number  of 
heads  laid  before  the  pavilion  of  the  Emperor,  that  they  formed 
jii^e  hills.  The  prisoners,  bleating  like  sheep,  raised  piteous  cries 
to  heaven,  and  his  Majesty,  exalted  as  the  stars,  reproached  them 
thus :  ^^  I  granted  quarter,  and  sent  to  notify  it  to  you ;  why  then 
did  you  revolt,  and  refuse  to  leave  the  town  I  Let  the  conse- 
quences rest  upon  you."  He  then  gave  two  or  three  to  the  charge 
of  the  Sileh  d&r  Mustaf4  Pash4,  and  left  the  rest  of  these  accursed 
ones  to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers,  who  made  some  food  for  their 
sabres,  and  gave  up  the  rest  to  the  Janissaries. 

Thus  the  splendour  of  conquest  shone  upon  our  alms,  and  so  great 
was  the  wealth  acquired  by  our  victorious  troops,  that  he  who 
had  never  had  before  a  single  piece  of  silver,  now  possessed  ten 
thousand,  and  under  the  fortune  of  the  Emperor,  became  owner  of 
horses  and  of  wealth  of  all  sorts.  Here  then  is  the  history  of  the 
takmg  of  Baghd&d ;  scarcely  one  out  of  a  thousand  of  those  within 
it  escaped. 

After  this  conquest,  curiosity  was. excited  as  to  whither  oar 
exalted  Prince  would  turn  his  arms  ;  all  praying  that  God  would 
augment  and  prolong  his  glory ;  so  may  it  be,  by  the  merits  of  all 
the  prophets ! 
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Travsllsrs  in  all  parts  of  the  world  expect  to  meet  with  less 
fiftcilities  and  fewer  comforts  than  at  home:  and  therefore  it  is  that> 
generally  speaking,  they  lay  in  a  fund  of  patience  and  good-hu- 
mour as  necessary  to  hear  them  up  against  the  trials  to  which 
they  will  he  sure  to  he  put,  at  almost  every  stage  of  Iheir  way. 
There  are  some  of  these,  however,  so  unpardonahle  on  the  part  of 
those  who  inflict  them,  that  they  deserve  to  be  made  public :  first 
with  a  view  to  shame,  if  possible,  the  offenders,  and  bring  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty  ;  and  next  to  put  other  travellers  on  their 
guard,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  the  better  to  counteract  such 
inconveniences.  Thfe  following  extract  of  a  very  late  letter  from 
a  friend  passing  through  Stuttgart,  contains  matter  of  that  de- 
cription,  which  we  therefore  readily  publish  : 

^  The  Allowing  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  diplomatic 
functions  are  exercised  at  those  petty  courts,  where  the  dignity  of 
the  British  nation  and  ministerial  tenacity  of  patronage  exact  the 
costly  formality  of  an  Embassy,  may  give  yon  some  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  office.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  new  theme  for  those 
who  love  to  modulate  on  the  advantages  of  '^  nurseries  for  sucking 
statesmen.'^ 

'  On  arriving  at  Stuttgart  we  were  informed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  further  into  Germany  without  having  our  pass-' 
ports  countersigned  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Ambass^ors. 
We  accordingly  sent  them  to  their  Excellencies,  but  were  told  that 
those  august  personages  would  not  even  look  at  them  until  the 
British  minister  had  certified  that  we  were  good  men  and  true,  by 
affixing  his  signature  to  the  passports.  It  accordingly  became  ne- 
cessary to  wait  upon  Lord  Erskine,  to  whom  the  national  dignity 
at  the  Court  of  Wirtemburg  has  been  confided.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  his  LfOrdship  had  absented  himself  on  one  of  those  ex- 
cursions of  relaxation  which  t\ie  stem  nature  of  lus  official  duties 
occasionally  demanded.  "  Ever  anxious,^  however,  (like  Messrs. 
Day  and  Martin,)  to  superintend  vigilantly  the  British  interests, 
he  had  confided  the  important  trust  to  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Whitshed^ 
who  remained  as  charg6  d'affaires,  and  to  whom  we  were  told  to 
address  ourselves.  But  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Whit- 
shed  considered  the  charge  of  his  own  affairs  to  be  one  of  sufficient 
weight  to  engross  all  his  time ;  for  on  reaching  his  abode  and 
toiling  up  a  wearisome  flight  of  steps  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  story,  in 
which  elevated  region  are  the  official  recesses,  ^doubtless  with  a 
view  to  exoress  figuratively  the  difficulty  of  climbing  to, diplomatic 
exaltation,}  the  charg^  d'affaires  was  in  that  state  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  maxun — de  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  esis- 
tentibus,  eadem  est  ratio — ^he  might  be  considered  as  defunct.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Whitshed  had  locked  up  his  rooms  and  our  pass* 
ports,  and  had  set  off  no  one  knew  where. 
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'  *  During  the  whole  day  were  we  and  our  servant  kept  dancing 
attendance  from  one  house  to  the  other,  in  the  hope  of  catching  this 
slippery  minister;  we  did  not  recover  our  passports  until  four 
o'clock,  and  then  it  was  past  the  business  hours  of  the  Bavarian 
minister,  and  we  are  obliged  to  set  off  without  his  signature,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  unimportant,  and  with  the  comfortable  chance 
of  being  turned  back  on  the  frontier.  No  comment  is  necessary  on  the 
strange  want  of  regularity  displayed  in  the  above  affair.  The  want  of 
consideration,  also,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  British  sub- 
jects travelling  in  these  countries,  will  be  sufficiently  manifest  to 
those  who  know  that  in  these  strong  holds  of  despotism,  where  sus- 
picion and  illiberality  lurk  in  every  village,  where  every  traveller 
is  looked  upon  either  as  a  smuggler  or  an  enemy  to  social  order, 
and  his  portmanteau  and  motives  are  scrutinized  with  the  most 
jealous  and  prying  minuteness,  the  British  Ambassador,  if  Am- 
bassador there  must  be,  is  especially  called  upon  to  extend  the 
Dttlc  protection  he  can  afford,  with  alacrity  and  good  will,  to  his 
^  fellow-countrymen  who  may  be  placed  at  lus  mercy,  and  to  save 
them,'  as  far  as  he  honestly  can,  from  the  fangs  of  the  police  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  Why  should  not  the  job  be  well  done  like  other 
jobs  ?  You  should  know  that  in  these  countries  public  conveyances 
are  few  and  far  between,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  day  in  the  above 
manner,  may  cause  a  detention  of  several  days  ;  an  inconvenience 
to  which  travellers  ought  not  to  be  subjected  for  the  whim  of  a 
functionary. 

*  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  above  adventure  was,  that 
neither  at  the  abode  of  Lord  Erskine,  nor  at  that  of  his  deputy, 
were  any  official  appendages  to  be  seen ;  no  solenm  looking  persons 
seated  at  desks ;  no  tomes  of  archives ;  no  pigeon-holes  well  stored 
with  bundles  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape ;  no  green  bags ;  no 
quires  of  paper;  no  newspapers ;  in  short,  none  of  the  paraphernalia 
which  usually  appertain  to  diplomatic  and  other  offices.  In  truth, 
i^t  neither  place  was  there  any  office.  •  At  Lord  Erskjne's  we  were 
ushered  into  the  pantry,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  groom,  (not  of 
the  chambers,  but  of  the  stable,)  who  was  devouring  his  bouilli 
and  sour  crout.  At  Mr.  Whitshed's  (au  cinquieme)  we  had  the 
better  luck  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  kitchen,  and  got  the  ear  of 
the  scullion  wench.    One  naturally  asks,  how  are  these  officers 

'  paid  ?  Poorly  enough  I  should  suppose,  if  their  salaries  will  not 
admit  of  their  maintaining  a  clerk  between  them !  You  can  per- 
haps ascertain  this  .point.  I  should  tell  you  that  our  valet  de  place 
informed  us  that  cases  like  ours  were  by  no  means  uncommon. 

*  It  happens  strangely  enough,  that>  at  the  same  time,  our  minister 
at  Frankfurt  was  absent :  Ids  locum-tenens,  however,  was  at  his 
post.  He  of  Munnich,  I  understand,  has  also  given  himself 
leave  of  absence.  Perhaps  there  is  a  congress  of  British  Ambassa-* 
doi*s  summoned  to  deliberate  on  some  important  matter ! ' 
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PROGRESS  OP  THE  BURMESE  WAR-*CAMPA1GN  OP  1824,   1825 — 
CHITTAOONG  AND  ARRACAN. 

Fourth  Article, 

From  the  proBecution  of  the  war  in  Arracaiiy  we  now  come  to 
measnres  for  its  occupation^  after  offensi?e  operations  were  re- 
linquished. The  nature  of  the  country  around  Arracan  was  in 
every  respect  unfitted  to  cantoon  a  large  force ;  the.  beeit  infer-* 
mation  represented  the  climate  to  be  so  very  insalubrious)  that 
the  Bundoola  had  here  lost  during  the  last  rains  no  less  than  four 
thousand  men.  Disposed  as  we  have  been  to  give  (General  Mor- 
rison credit  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  we  must  reprobate 
in  unmeasured  terms,  the  fatal  resolve  to  crowd  Arracan  with  can- 
tonments/and so  detain  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  around  an 
unhealthy  capital  that  could  demand  no  more  than  2000  men  foe 
e£Eicient  defence.  The  lesson  received  at  Ghiiti^gong  was  fprgot- 
teo,  and  the  harassing  system  of  martinetism  brought  into  practice 
after  the  force  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy*  Th^ 
horrors  which  ensued  baffle  description ;  the  army  was  litendly 
destroyed  by  the  injudicious  measures  pursued ;  the  ravages  of 
disease  were  augmented  by  a  deficient  and  unwholesome  supply  of 
provisions.  To  the  Commissariat  Officers  in  Arracan  no  censure 
would  seem  to  attach,  as  they  were  merely  the  channel  for  the 
issue  of  supplies  consigned  to  their  custody. 

Throughout  the  present  war,  the  Commissariat  had  generally 
failed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  service ;  to  defective  organi- 
zation, and  an  efficient  head,  such  failures  can  alone  be'  attributed. 
With  the  resources  of  all  India  at  command,  with  ample  time  to 
form  depdts  and  collect  transport,  to  what  other  resources  can 
such  result  be  traced  ? 

*  The  few  officers  in  the  executive  branches  (one,  for  instance,  to 
Assam,  one  to  the  Sylhet,  and  two  to  the  Arracan  army)  were 
oppressed  with  duty,  and  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion  by  a  system  of  indents  and  references  to  the  Conmiis- 
sary-General,  which  left  little  personal  responsibility;  while  it 
not  unfrequently  caused  local  resources  to  be  overlooked  or 
neglected.  Another  glaring  defect,  arising  from  this  deficiency  of 
officers  for  the  duties  of  the  department,  was,  that  it  devolved  on 
Native  agents  employments  open  to  great  malversation  and  abuse, 
without  affording  European  supervision  to  check  and  control  these 
consequences. 

Cattle  for  slaughter  being  attainable  in  Arracan,  the  European 
troops  were  tolerably  well  supplied  with  fresh  meat;  but  many 
of  the  imported  articles  of  consumption  were  of  bad  quality  and 
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deficient  in  quantity.  The  flour  and  biscuit  were  net  eatable,  and 
most  of  the  salt  provisions  sent  round  were  putrid  from  bad  curing, 
attributalile  to  baste,  and  forcing  the  contractor  to  cure  meat  out 
of  season.  No  check  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to  when  the 
supplies  contracted  for  were  tendered,  but  they  were  received  by 
the  Conmiissariat  in  Fort  William,  without  the  common  and  usual 
expedient  of  a  committee  to  pronounce  them  serviceable.  The 
issues  of  rice  to  the  Native  troops  would  appear  to  have  been  of 
good  quantity ;  but  ottah,  the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing  food 
for  the  Native  soldier,  an  article,  too,  on  which  the  men  of  all  corps 
drawn  ftom  the  western  provinces  had  dieted,  was  withheld 
throughout  the  season,  or  if  supplied,  late  in  the  year,  in  propor- 
tions very  inadequate  to  useful  consumption.  In  the  hospitals,  both 
European  and  Native,  the  Survey  Department  became  inefficient, 
ae  the  mckness  in  the  corps  augmented ;  many  of  the  more  nou- 
rishing and  indispensable  articles  included  in  the  diet  tables  were 
wanting,  and  the  nutritive  and  expensive  substitutes  of  sago  and 
arrow  root  were  occasionally  issued  in  their  room ;  but  common 
sense  must  tell  us,  that  the  crowded  hospitals  of  Arracan  could 
not  be  effectually  supplied  with  such  costly  aliment,  when  thelDore 
ConmioQ  articles  of  flour,  biscuit,  &c.,  failed.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
tress, the  Medical  depot  was  often  unable  to  comply  with  the 
demands  made  on  it  for  medicine.  Complaints  would  naturally 
follow  this  state  of  things,  and  several  of  the  medical  officers  were 
not  backward  in  representations  on  the  subject ;  but  the  loudest 
complainant  was  Dr.  Tytler,  who  has  always  some  system  to  advo- 
cate, or  some  party  to  oppose ;  although,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  Doctor's  denunciations  produced  bquiry  in  Arracan,  and  subse- 
quently in  Calcutta,  there  can  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  so  noto- 
rious a  wrangler  was  prejudicial  to  a  good  cause.  Many  and  se- 
rious ground  of  complaint  existed,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
greater  part  of  Dr.  Tytler's  charges  were  either  frivolous  or  uu- 
founded.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  instituted  in  Calcutta  will  never 
transpire  in  India ;  the  agitation  of  the  questions  it  embraced  must,^ 
however,  have  beneficial  consequences,  though  their  operation  may, 
from  want  of  due  publicity  and  exposure,  be  confined  to  the  official 
career  of  the  parties  most  immediately  concerned. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  sick  and 
casualties  in  Arracan,  from  May  to  December  1825,  but  the  requi- 
site data  have  perished  under  circumstances  only  to  be  explained 
by  General  Morrison.  During  the  rot  of  this  fine  army  around 
Arracan,  regular  returns  of  sick  and  casualties  were  weekly,  if  not 
diuly,  delivered  into  the  Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-Gen^ral'a 
Office,  and  these  documents  were  embodied  in  a  general  abstract. 
When  sickness,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  drove  General  Morri- 
son to  Calcutta,  and  he  finally  relinquished  the  command  in  Arra- 
can, Lieutenant  Scott,  Deputy-Assistant- Adjutant-General,  before 
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rinkiafT  over  th«  office  to  baa  wicccisor,  wu  Intnicted,  we  are  told, 
by  Oeneral  Morrisen,  to  destxoy  these  Tahmble  records.  From  tUs 
acty  «n  inlerence  might  be  drawn,  that  General  Morrison  had  at  last 
become  alire  to  the  glarinfj^  absurdity  and  folly  of  an  arrangement 
which  cooped  np  a  kurge  force  in  a  sitoation  so  confined  aad^mh* 
healthy  tlwt  its  utter  annihilatioB  ensned.  This  eadeavoor  to  bnry 
IB  oblivion  the  melancholy  process  by  which  this  latal  resalt  was 
consummated,  though  a  ready  expedient,  will  Ml  in  the  end  pnn 
posed,  and  cast  a  shade  over  Geaeial  M onison's  reputation  uot  easQy 
reihoyed.  We  state  the  above  fsct  on  the  best  authority,  and  for« 
bear  further  comment. 

The  force  in  Arracan,  aecordirg  to  the  returns  for  July  1825, 
amounted  to  12,500  men,  of  which  from  two  to  three  thousand 
were  on  detached  duties,  the  residue  placed  in  cantonments,  at  and 
near  the  city  of  Arracau.  Of  this  force,  on  the  above  date,  only 
3,000  men  were  fit  for  duty.  The  sick  at  Arracan  amounted  to 
5,700.  In  the  10th  Regiment  Madras  Native  Infiintry,  370  sick ; 
16th  Madras  Native  Infemtry,  at  Mehaku,  500  sick ;  2d  Light 
Infantry  Batalion,  in  Arracau,  400  mck«;  49th  Regiment  Rengal 
Native  Infantry,  the  entire  corps  in  hospitul  at  Arracan ! ! !  42d 
and  <12d  Re^^ents  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  driven  hem  the  posts 
at  Oondy  stockade  by  ezt^nive  siclcness.  On  the  20th  of  July 
eleven  Europeans  died,  and  seven  the  next  day ;  twenty*three 
Europeans  and  fiftv-six  Natives  having  died  in  the  past  fortnight^ 
and  14  officers  and  700  men  were  a<kutted  into  hospital  in  the 
same  brief  period ;  40  officers  were  sick  present,  and  80  sick  ah* 
sent.  The  rivers  and  water-courses  were  so  filled  with  dead 
bodies  that  the  tide  failed  to  remove  the  horrifying  evidence  of 
mortality  from  the  view  of  the  dispirited  and  miserable  survivors ! 
It  appears  that  ^e  garriscm  of  Ramree  was  comparatively  healthy, 
though  it  consisted  of  700  men,  (40th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native 
Infantry^  who  had  been  at  Cheduba  and  Ramree  since  May 
1824.  Out  of  the  number  stated,  the  sick  and  convalescent  lists 
amounted  to  150  men.  The  Mug  Levy,  though  stationed  at  Arra* 
can,  was  sud  to  have  only  40  sick  ;  but  this  corps  is  composed  of 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  Such  are  the  ^neral  notices  which 
we  substitute  for  the  more  precise  tables  btended.  Though  de- 
layed, there  is  a  hope  that  data  may  yet  be  forthcoming  to  supply 
the  omission. 

Whatever  degroe  of  responsibility  may  attach  to  General  Mor- 
rison for  his  share  in  measures  producing  such  a  crisis,  the 
neglect  and  apathy  with  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  viewed 
this  waste  of  life  must  not  be*  overlooked,  or  he  would  be  de- 
prived of  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  due  to  such  extraordinary 
merit.  Indeed,  Sir  Edward  Paget  evinced  a  degree  of  nerve, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  which  few  would  aspire.  Neither  the 
distance,  forty-eight  hours  from  the  Sand  Heads,  (the  Indiamen 
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at  Simgory  when  the  sickness  was  most  rife,  would  haye  removed* 
the  troops  in  one  trip,)  nor  the  rate  at  whach  the  army  mouldered 
away>  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  responsibility.  Month  after  month , 
from  May  to  September,  nay,  day  after  day,  was  the  fate  of  the 
Arr^can  troops  pressed  into  notice ;  yet  so  far  from  adopting  any 
suggestion  for  the  reduction  of  the  force,*  it  is  understood'  that 
the  transfer,  even  of  convalescents  and  nek,  capable  of  being  re- 
moved to  the  hospitals  at  Chittagong,  was  resisted  by  the  Com- 
manderHm-Chief.  Consistency  must,  however,  be  conceded,  *for 
the  last  act  of  Sir  Edward  Paget' s  power  was  to  direct  the  em- 
barkation for  Arracan  of  regiments — not  to  relieve,  for  the  dead 
ask  no  relief — ^but  to  supply  the  places  of  those  corps  destroyed  in 
that  pestilential  climate.  This  step  was  taken  in  October,  when 
the  fair  season  had  not  set  in ;  but  sLfter  all  reasonable  expectation 
of  carrying  a  force  across  the  mountains  into  Ava  was  understood 
to  have  been  relinquished. 

What  estimate  the  Commander'-in-Chief  originally  made  of  the 
Burmese  power  and  resources  in  Arracan  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover ;  but  highly  erroneous  it  must  have  been,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  instructions  forwarded  for  General  Morrison's  guidance 
forbad  the  division  of  an  army  of  12,000  men :  but  the  opposition 
experienced  by  General  Morrison  proved  the  force  allotted  to  be  very 
disproportionate  to  the  task  assigned ;  and  that  a  well  equipped 
boay  of  4000  men,  embarked  direct  for  the  Arracan  river,  would 
have  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  province  in  one  quarter  of  the 
tin^e,  and  one-tenth  the  cost  to  the  state.  With  regard  to  ulte- 
rior operations  in  Ava,  there  was  a  deplorable  want  of  geogra- 
phical and  statistical  information  arising  out  of  errors  of  system 
for  which  former  Governments  are  responsible ;  and  Sir  Eaward 
Paget  is  entitled  to  every  benefit  this  admission  cim  confer. 

But  if  either  originality  or  system  can  be  extracted  from  Sir 
Edward  Paget's  details  and  conduct  of  the  Burman  war,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  leading  feature  in  every  combination  attempted,  to 
deal  largely  in  personnel  and  materiel^  but  to  omit  or  grossly  mis- 
calculate the  momentum  by  which  life ,  and  activity  is  given  to 
armies.  Masses  collected,  without  adequate  equipment  and  car- 
riage, or  composed  of  arms  inapplicable  to  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice and  scene  of  operations,  were  paralysed  by  their  own  weight. 

When  his   Majesty's  44th  and   54th  Foot    were  withdrawn, 

*  We  lifeLve  heard  that  an  officer,  high  oo  the  stafi;  advocated  this  measure 
with  an  earnestness  warranted  by  his  station ;  the  advocacy  was  vain,  no 
change  of  drcnmstanees,  no  waste  of  life,  could  induce  the  vacant  mind  or 
indolent  habit  of  the  high  personage  addressed,  to  undergo  the  painful  labenr 
of  reconsidering  the  question  of  the  force  required  in  Arracan.  All  this,  too, 
from  a  person  esteemed  a  kind-hearted  man  in  private  life.  Such  anomallen 
are  not  without  example,  and  they  teach  us  to  pray  for  clear  heads,  rather 
^an  kind  hearlf^  in  the  conduct  of  public  aiatrl. 
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and  the  Honourable  Company'^  2d  European  Regiment  ordered 
into  Ariacan,  in  strict  accorcbuice  with  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  Commander-in-Chief ''s  regard  for  the  character,  rights,  and 
feelings  of  Company's  officers,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  leave 
the  command  in  Anracan  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  after  all  the  Royal  troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  that  this 
attempt  to  prejudice  the  just  claims  and  merits  of  Brigadier  Wil- 
liam Richards  (the  senior  officer  remaining  in  the  province)  failed, 
is,  we  believe,  attributable  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the 
Military  Department,  and  not  to  any  naodification  of  Sir  Edward 
Paget's  wishes  or  sentiments.'*' 

That  the  Government  did  not  interpose  its  authority  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  troops  in  Arracan  was  a  mark  of  weakness 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  silence  observed  after  the  disclosures 
on  the  Barrackpore  mutiny  inquiry ; — ^that  it  should  foil  tp  vindi- 
cate, in  opposition  to  a  Commander-in-Chief,  the  rights  and  claims 

♦  The  system  of  exclusion  of  Company's  officers  has  ripened  under  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Combennere.  Witness  the  Major-G*enerals,  Bri- 
ndier- Generals,  and  Brigadiers  before  Bhurtpoor.  Lieatenant-General 
Martindeirs  services,  though  on  the  tpoi  to  command  a  divisioD,  were  insult- 
ingly set  aside;  and  an  extra  King*8  Migor-General  (Nicolls)  horrowtd 
fromlke  Madnu  Pfetidencv.  The  same  feeling  forbade  to  wait  the  resuH  of 
a  cold  call  for  Colonel  J.  W.  Adams's  services ;  and  the  staff  of  the  army  was 
oompleted  before  that  veteran  could  recal  his  leave  of  absence  on  aceonni  of- 
sickness.  He  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  discarding  all  personal  considera-, 
tions,  and  before  the  armv  could  move  for  Bhurtpoor,  *  Adam  Baba,*  with  his 
hoary  locks  and  shattered  frame,  was  at  the  heaa  of  a^  Brigade  of  Native  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  served  out  the  siege,  adored  by  the  Native  soldiery,  and 
esteemed  by  all  ranks.  Neither  forty-six  years  of  constant  service  in  India, 
nor  his  hara-eamed  reputation  could  secure  this  gallant  soldier  the  command 
of  a  division  ;  but  the  officer  who  had  commanded  Armles-in-Chief.  was  reduced 
to  the  humble  station  of  a  Brigadier.  We  hear  that  Colonel  Adams,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Bhurtpoor  power,  repaired  to  'Kumaon  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
firame ;  but,  like  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  he  must  sigh  over  the  fkte  of  a  Com- 
pany's officer,  and  like  that  distinguished  charaeter,  we  fear  may  soon  sink 
into  the  grave  through  bitterness  of  heart  and  a  broken  spirit.  It  is  natural 
that  Commanders-in-Chief  from  his  Majesty's  service  should  prefer  officers  of 
their  own  body,  with  whose  merits  they  are,  perhaps,  ^cqilainted ;  but  the 
members  of  the  Indian  Government  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  character 
and  merits  of  Company's  officers ;  yet  they  can  quietly  acquiesce  in  such 
treatment  of  General  Martindell  and  Colonel  Adams.  It  is  an  undoubted 
trutK,  that  Civil  Servants  who  becomesMembersof  Council  ca^  only  for  Civil 
interests.  Keen,  indeed,  is  their  perception  of  the  great  hardships  which  their 
brethren  endure,  if,  as  we  have  heard,  it  be  a  fact  that  a  regulation  has  recently 
been  passed,  tbat  all  Civil  appointments  to  the  eastward  (Assam,  Arracan, 
&c,)  shall  confer  daulde  MOiaries,  beeauMe  ike  hazard  from  cUmate  is  greats 
and  expentes  heavier  than  what  is  endured  in  Bengal^  Bahar,  Sre.  Here  is 
a  fair  comment  on  the  Barrackpore  mutiny  !  !  so  encouraginjir  to  the  army  in 
general,  whose  members  are,  of  course,  invulnerable  to  climate,  and  their 
purses  too  well, stored  to  be  embarrassed  with  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Not  one  civilian  has  yet,  that  we  know,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  climate,  though, 
at  least,  0000  soldiers  have  fallen  tn  Arracan.  and  1000  in  Assam,  with  a  more 
than  due  proportion  of  European  officers.  In  Pegu  and  Ava  the  array  has 
equally  suffered. 
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of  Gonfan/s  «ffoe^9  will  only  be  matter  of  wonder  witk  thoee  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  feelings  and  tovper  of  thoee  membeiay  postee- 
aiiig  local  knowledge,  who  influence  a  majority  in  the  CoanciL 
Lord  Amherst  could  wit  fail  to  ohsenre  the  inefficiency  of  his 
colleague.  Sir  Edward  Paget ;  but,  having  once  lodged  power  in 
such  hands,  delicacy  and  the  prospect  of  sptedy  relief,  by  the 
departure  of  the  Ck>mmaader^in-Chief  for  Europe,  might  account 
for  an  absence  of  the  dedded  measwes  that  the  circnmstaacee 
reqnured. 

We  now  close  our  notice  of  Arracan,  in  which  province  no  sub- 
sequent occurrences  have  arisen,  during  the  war,  to  attract  atten- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  1826,  a  corps,  the  Madras 
18th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  with  60  pioneers, Melephants, 
and  100  bullocks,  marched  frcwi  Yandeboo  on  the  4th  of  March, 
by  l^liembeughewn,  and  from  thence  reached  Aeny  in  twelve 
mmrches.  This  route  to  Arraoan  and  Asiherst  Harbour  (Bamree) 
was  easy  ;  but  another  and  a  smaller  party  that  came  into  Arra- 
can  by  the  Taughoo  Pass,  represented  that  route  as  very  rugged 
and  difficult.  The  first  party  reached  Ramree  on  the  29th  of 
March,  ^the  second  on  the  6th  of  April  1826.  It  is  clear  from 
these  experiments,  that  a  force  might  have  advanced  into  Ava 
from  hence,  and  it  is  believed  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was 
early  acquainted  with  this  circumstance ;  but  that  a  patriotic 
desire  to  finish  the  war  in  Ava  single-handed,  induced  that  officer 
to  be  sparing  of  his  discoveries. 


SONNET— TO   SLAVERY. 

O  SL4VBRT !  ''  thou  art  a  bitter  draught  I  *' 
And  twice  aeevrsed  is  thy  poisonM  bowl, 
Which  taints  with  leprosy  the  white  man's  soul. 
Not  lets  than  the  black  lips  by  which  *tis  quaTd. 
The  Slave  sinks  down,  o*ercoiiie  by  cruel  craft, 
like  beast  of  burthen  on  the  earth  to  roll ; 
Tin  Master,  tiiough  in  luxury's  lap  he  loll. 
Feels  the  foid  ven6m,  like  a  rankling  shaft. 
Strike  through  his  veins.    As  if  a  demdn  laughed. 
He,  laughing,  treads  his  viethn  in  the  dust*- 
The  victim  of  his  avarice,  rage,  or  lust ! 
But  the  poor  prisoner's  moan  the  whirlwinds  waft 
To  Heaven,  not  unavenged :  the  oppressor  quakes 
With  secret  dread,— «nd  shares  the  hell  he  makes ! 
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FtUNDAlIENTAL  ERRORS  AND  PERNICIOUS  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
THE   LAWS  OF  QUARANTINE. 

Mo  one  will  probably  have  the  temerity  to  deny  that  it  is  of  ex- 
traordinary importanee  to  mankind,  that  the  questions  of  the  va- 
lidity of  a  doctrine  which  has  been  the  foundation,  in  all  the  nations 
of  Christendom,  of  the  most  extensive  code  of  legislative,  mtmicipal, 
and  international  regulations  that  has  ever  existed,  and  of  the 
operation  of  these  laws  upon  life,  health,  and  all  the  other  higher 
interests  of  communities,  should  be  definitively  determined.  And 
as  the  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  subject  of  epidemic  and  pesti- 
lential diseietses,  although  the  conclusions  irrefragably  established  by 
it  are  still  unaccountably  refused  to  be  acknowledged  and  appliea, 
may  be  regarded  as  in  fact  perfected,  we  hold  it  to  be  incumbent  on 
us  to  embrace  the  eariiest  opportunity  of  giving  some  account  of  these 
conclusions,  and  of  the  proceedings  which  have  led  to  the  demon- 
stration of  its  non-existence  generally  in  these  maladies,  and  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  Quarantine,  or  Sanitary  Laws,  as  establish- 
ea  by  the  labours  and  writings  of  Dr.  Maclean. 

In  order  to  render  our  view  of  the  subject  the  more  complete, 
as  well  as  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  we  shall  prefix  to  our 
account  of  his  transactions,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  a  retrospect 
of  this  persevering  investigator's  anterior  proceedings.  The  whole 
will  exhibit  a  rare  and  singular  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  inquiry  into  the  most  important  truths  may  be  evaded  or 
smothered,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  by  thejlnesseot  public  de- 
partments playing  into  each  other's  hands. .  For  it  will  be  found 
that,  during  the  whole  of  the  period  specified,  Dr.  Maclean's  al- 
most Incessant  endeavours  to  procure  for  his  facts  and  conclusions 
the  justice  of  being  submitted  to  proper  and  efficient  tests,  have 
been,  by  some  latent  influence,  fruistrated.  At  a  subsequent  part 
'  of  this  narrative,  it  may  be  a  question  for  connderatioB,  whether 
this  influence  has  not  consisted  in  that  of  a  family  faction  in  power, 
who,  having  once  injured,  can  never  forgive,  and  are  not  Sf^iafied 
with  a  thir^  year's  persecution,  or  an  habitual  love  of  errcMr  and 
mischievous  institutions,  because  they  have  long  existed.  But  tikis 
influence  will  perish,  and  truth  will  prevail. 

In  1790,  early  in  his  professional  career.  Dr.  Maclean  having 
occasion  to  remark,  in  the  course  of  treatbg  sporadic  or  isolated 
cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  disease  was  not 
propagated  by  contact,  and  being  unable  to  comprehend  how  iso- 
lated cases  could  differ  in  their  nature  from  groups  of  cases  of  the 
same  malady,  began,  we  are  told,  to  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the 
correctness  of  the  dogmoB  respecting  peaHknHal  etmtagiany  which 
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he  had  been  taught  in  the  echools.  PunuiBg  the  same  tnda  of 
reasoning,  his  doubts  were  gradually  extended  to  other  epidemic 
diseases;  and  these  doubts  were  soon  converted  into  certainty: 
the  events  of  the  destructive  fever  of  Philadelphia,  in  IT^S,  served 
to  complete  his  conviction,  that,  no  general  dieeaee,  vfkidi  h  co- 
pable  of  affecting  the  eame  person  repeatedly ^  ie  ever  propagated 
by  contagion.  This  general  proposition  he  illustrated  in  '  A  01s* 
sertation  on  the  Source  of  Epidemic  and  PestilentiaJ  Dtseases, 
showing  that  they  never  arise  from  Contagion/  ftci^  which  was 

Sublished  at  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  in  1706,  republished  in  Phila- 
elphia  in  1797,  in  Hamburgh  in  1800,  and  at  Leipsic  and  Co- 
bourg  in  Saxony  in  1805.  The  proofs  adduced  in  this  *  Disserta- 
tion' were  principally  founded  on  ^he  following  circumstances: 
1.  l^he  absence  of  all  proof  of  a  contagious  property  in  epidemic 
diseases.  2.  The  incompatibility  o£  contagious  properties'  with' 
other  causes  to  which  they  are  distinctly  to  be  traced:  and 
8.  The  absence  of  phenomena  in  epidemic  mseases,  which,  if  they 
depended  upon  a  specific  contagion,  would  necessarily  be  present. 
To  which  the  author  subsequenely  added,  4.  The  presence  of  phe- 
nomena in  these  diseases,  which,  if  they  possessed  a  contagious 
property,  would  necessarily  be  absent.  5.  The  marlccd  opposi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  epidemic  diseases  to  those  of  diseases  which 
confessedly  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion.  6.  The  fraudulent 
political  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the 
system  of  Quarantine  or  Sanitary  laws.  ?•  The  destructive  e£Fects, 
in  point  of  fact,  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  without  reference 
to  what  may  "be  the  cause  of  epidemic  maladies.  8.  The  innume- 
rable, absurd,  and  contradictorv  consequences  of  every  part  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  system  founded  upon  it ;  and  9.  Dr.  Maclean's 
experiments  at  Constantinople,  exhibiting  direct  proofs,  as  twenty 
to  one,  that  the  plague  is  not  propagated  by  contact.  In  shorty 
his  demonstrations  will  be  found  to  include  every  variety  of  proof, 
— ^positive,  negative,  analogical,  circumstantial,  and  ad  abeurdum. 

This  '  Dissertation.'  produced  a  great  sensation  and  extensive 
convictioain  America.  In  the  preface  to  his  ^Medical  Inquiries* 
and.  Observations,'  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  astre*- 
nuous  advocate  for  pestilential  contagion,  and  quarantine,  thus  mag- 
nanimously expresses  himself:  ^  In  the  fourth  volume,  the  reader  will 
find'  a  retraction  of  the  author's  former  opinion  of  the  yellow  fever 
spreading  by  contagion.  He  begs  forgiveness  of  the  friends  of 
science  and  humanity,  if  the  publication  of  that  opinion  has  had 
any  influence  in  increasing  the  misery  and  mortality  attendant  upon 
that  disease.  Indeed  such  is  the  pain  he  feels  tha(  he  ever  enter' 
tained  or  propagated  it,  that  it  will  long,  and  perhaps  dttoays,  <fe- 
prive  him  of  the  pleasure  he  would  otherwise  have  derived  from  a 
review  of  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  public  duties  of  his  situation.* 

Previous  to   180D,   siich   was   the  dread   entertained  of  the 
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IragbtBr  of  pefllilential  contagion  among  as,  that  qoailMitbe  on 
aliips  with  fool  bills  of  health  bound  to  England^  was  ^^jvariaUy 
'perfonaed  at  some  of  the  lazarettoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  '\^  that 
year>  this  practice  iiaving  been  found  inconTeiiient  to  the  trade  of 
the  Levanty  and  representatloM  having  been  made  against  it  by 
the  English  merchants  at  Smyrna,  a  Ck)mmittee>  or  Board  of 
Healthy  was  appointed  by  the  Privy  Conncil,  to  examine  and  re* 
port  upon  the  subject.  That  committee  were  the  Cramers  of  the 
very  absurd  code  of  quarantine  laws,  which  has  since  eidsted  in 
this  country,  modelled  almost  implicitly  affcer  the  sanitary  codes 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  And  as  it  is  useful  to  society  that  the 
members  of  such  committees  should  be  laid  under  some  responsibi- 
lity,  by  being  made  amenable  to  pnbUc  opinion,  we  here  give  their 
names : — G.  Baker,  L.  Pepys,  J.  Gisborne,  A.  S.  Hammond,  Pat. 
Russell,  Jas.  Johnston,  Gil.  Blane,  J.  Robertson  Barclay,  Thos, 
Boone,  £•  Lee,  and  J.  Green ;  the  first  nine,  we  believe,  ill  physi* 
cians,  and  the  two  last  Levant  merchants.  This  eommittee~al- 
though  Dr.  Maclean's  doctrines  of  non-contagion  had  been  imported 
from  America  to  England  in  1798,  from  Hamburgh  to  England  in 
1800,  were  to  be  found  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  the  metropo- 
lis whilst  they  were  sitting,  had  been  criticised  in  the  ^views, 
and  had  already  made  the  tour  of  Asia,  America,  and  Europe— did 
not  think  proper  to  institute  a  single  inquiry  into  the  existence  of 
the  evils  against  which  they  were  framing  legislative  provisions^  or 
even  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  called  in  question, 
but  took  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  as  it 
had  been  transmitted  to  them,  implicitly  for  granted. 

Early  in  1805,  probably  under  the  influence  of  terror  from  the 
fever  which  had  a  few  months  before  desolated  Gibraltar,  another 
Committee,  or  Board  of  Health,  was  appointed  by  the  same  au- 
thority, '^  to  consider  and  report  the  measures,  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  adopt,  in  case  the  plague,  or  other  infectious  Tconta- 
gions)  disease  shall  pass  the  barrier  of  the  quarantine,  ana  actu- 
ally appear  amongst  us."  This  committee  did  think  fit  just  to 
advert  to  the  non-contagion  doctrines,  but  without  taking  or  re- 
commending any  measures  to  ascertain  their  validity,  against  which 
they  decided  in  limine,  and  without  either  discussion  or  inquiry. 
They  presented  two  reports  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  the  30Ui 
of  April  and  the  15th  of  May  1805,  consisting  of  an  <^  outline  of  a 
plan  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague,  or  other  contagious 
diseases*' ;  in  the  latter  of  which  they  say,  '^  in  considering  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  not  risk  the  lives  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  through  a  confidence  in  any  speculative  opbions, 
which  want  the  sanction  of  experience.'*  It  is  now  evident  that, 
had  this  committee  taken  due  pains  to  investigate  the  opinions, 
which  they  were  pleased  to  represent  as  speculative,  they  could 
not  but  have  perceived  that  they  were  conclusions  logically  deduced 
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fiiamumdmiMe  firemisea  4  wkilsk  tkoae,  tlie  truth  of  whieh  ttUff 
l^e  ohoseo  to  take  for  gfauted,  as  beinif  fomded  upon  whit  they  . 
tmU  the  eaperienoSf  tneanitig  the  practice  of  agee,  ixre  hmi  va^e 
,  and  hoseleM  4f aditioiiB  ■  mere  inventions  of  the  most  snperfititioiia 
times.  Tlie  following  were  the  menhers  that  composed  this  com- 
teittoe:**-A.  S.  Hammond,  F^Mihnan,  A.  Mnnro>  Laeas  Pep3f9. 
^i  Hater,  H.  R.  Reynolds,  W.  Heherden,  J.  N.  Harness,  ana 
Jas. Henry;  all  nine,  we  belieye,  physicians,  and  at  least  six  of 
4iem  F^ows  of  the  London  College.  Hammond  and  Pepys  had 
been  of  ^be  former  committee. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Maclean  made  various  efibrts,  but  for  a 
long  time  tinsuccessfully,  to  procure  facilities  for  submitting  his 
theoretical  conclusions,  hi  respect  to  the  plague,  to  the  test  of  actuid 
experiment  in  the  Levant.  With  that  view  he  proceeded,  in  1800, 
as  far  as  Vienna  on  his  way  to  Florence,  intending  to  pass  over 
to  the  Levant  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occor. 
But  this  project  was  ^strated  by  the  French  entering  Tuscany. 
It  happening,  at  this  period,  that  a  destructive  fever  prevailed  in 
Cadiz,  he  applied  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna  for  a  pass- 
port to  proceed  to  that  city,  offering  to  put  himself  under  surveil- 
lance whilst  he  performed  his  experiments,  there  being  then  a  state 
of  war  between  England  and  Spain.  But  the  ambassador  would 
not  grant  a  passport  without  first  obtaining  leave  from  bis  Court. 
In  May  1801,  he  solicited  from  the  British  Government  a  special 
commission  for  investigating  the  plague  in  Eg3rpt,  a  British  army 
having  then  possession  of  that  country  ;  but  was  informed,  in  re- 
ply, that  ^*  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  mnde  for  Egypt  did  not 
admit  of  any  new  medical  appointments.'' 

Early  in  1802,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Chaptal,  IVCnister 
of  the  interior  of  France,  proposing  (there  being  a  general  peace) 
**  that  an  institntion  should  be  established  atConstantmople,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  Levant,  for  the  treatment  and  investigation  of  the 
plague  ;  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  institution 
should  be  provided  by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions  of  Govern- 
ments and  of  individuals  ;  that  it  should  be  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  for  the  time 
bemg,  and  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ottoman  Government ;  that 
the  Sublime  Porte  should  be  solicited  to  allot  a  certain  portion  of 
land  for  the  site  of  the  necessary  buildings,  Uc,,  and  to  confer  on  it 
certain  privileges  and  immunities,  such  as  could  be  accorded  with- 
out offence  to  any  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  country,"  &c.  The 
memorial  was  referred  by  Mr.  Chaptal  to  the  School  of  Medicme, 
{VEcole  de  Medicine  de  Paria^  who  reported  the  plan  proposed 
to  be  "  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  carried  into 
operntlon." 

After  repeated  disappointments,  and  having  almost  abandoned 
the  pursuit  in  despair,  Dr.  Maclean  was,  at  length,  by  the  gracious 
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recoirnnendation  of  Mfe  late  Ro^al  Highness  the  Duke  o^  Kent, 
to  Lord  Grenville,  as  Governor  of  the  Levant  Company,  einahled 
to  effect  bis  purpose  of  practically  investigating  tb«  plague* 
Protided  irith  an  introduction  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Secre- 
tarjr  of  State  for  Torefgn  Affairs,  to  Sh-  Rohert'Llston,  our  Am- 
bassador, and  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Levant  Company,  to  Mr. 
I^orier,  their  (3ousulTGeneral  at  Constantinople,  he  |»ropeeded 
W  that  capital  hi  May  1815,  and  eoon  after  his  arrival,  got  ad- 
nteron  into  the  Pest  Hospital  ivithout  the  walls  of  the  city  near 
the  Seven  Towers.  The  fruits  of  his  experiments  and  observations, 
upon  that  oeeaaion,  were  ^mmunicated  to  the  public  m  1817 
aad  1818,  in  a  work  in  two  volumes  8vo.  entitled,  ^  Results  of  an 
Investigartion  respecting  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  in- 
cluding Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the  Plague ; '  and 
the  doctrines  there  promulgated  have,  from  that  period,  been  a 
perpetual  sabject  of  controversy.  Upon  his  departure  from  Con- 
jrtantinople,  the  following  official  despatch,  reporting  his  proceed- 
ings, was  addressed  by  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Liston,  to  Lord 
Gastlereagh: 

My  Lord^  Constantinople,  October  18,  1815. 

Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  reeommended  to  me  in  your  Lordsbip*8  letter  of  the 
^\^  April  lastfianived  here  towards  the  end  of  July,  at  a  time  when  the 
plague  pj^itailfid  ia  a  alif  ht  degree  in  thU  capital ;  and  he  showed  an  iuai«NM 
desire,  to  QOmmenee  without  delay-  the  inyaatigaUpn  of  the  naiureaf  the 
disease,  and  the  trial  of  the  methods  of  eare  which  be  conceived  Ukely  to 
prove  soccessful. 

Tb»  only  means  of  ohtaising  an  immediate  opportunity  to  carry  bia 
design  into  effect,  appeared  tab^  that  he  should  get  admission  Into  one  of 
Hm  €keeh  hbspitals;  wHir  liberty  to  adsiniater  hf  s  medicines  to  the  patleato ; 
and  this  idea,  though  liable  to  strong  objections,  be  eagerly  embraced. 

On  an  application,  through  me,  to  th^  Turkish  ministry,  orders  wer^ 
immediately  issued  to  the  managers  of  the  plague-hospitaK  established  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Seven  Towers,  re-  ■ 
quiring  them  to  permit  Dr.  Maclean  to  prescribe  such  treatment  of  the  sick 
as  he  might  judge  proper ;  a  house  was  assigned  to  him  adjoining  to  the 
hospital ;  a  table  waa  ordered  to  be  kept  for  him ;  he  was  furnished  with  a 
horse  for  the  purpose  of  taking  exercise  ;  and  the  ^errants  of  the  establishment 
were  to  be  at  his  command. 

He  Ibund  in  the  house  seyeral  patients ;  he  visited  them  frequently  ;  pre- 
pared  their  medicines  himself,  and  administered  them  with  apparent  success. 
The  att«BMlaiita«  at  first,  showed  a  wUliagnaas  to  aiki  bim^  and  to  render  his 
situation  comfoctahle. 

But  this  did  not  last  long :  ^the  servants  seetned  to  ha^e  becone  tired  of 
Hm  unusual  trouble  of  assiduously  waiting  upon  the  patients.  Tliey  came. 
Id  the  seijucA,  to  disobey  and  neglect,  if  not  kisolt,  the  f>octor.  They 
prepared  his  food  in  a  w^y  that  was  disgusting  to  his  palate :  they  even 
seemed  purposely  to  withhold  the  articles  for  which  he  showed  a  taste. 

-After  a  few  &ys,  he  found  he  had  himself  caught  the  infection  in  a 
serious  degree,  accompanied  with  buboes  and  a  periodical  delirium.  He 
apprehended  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  he  could  no  longer  remain  in 
the  hospital'  without  danger  of  his  life.    He  removed  to  private  lodgings, 
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where  he  eflfeeted  his  cure  by  roeaatof  hU  own  medieinet,  tnd  he  is  now, 
after  performing  quarantine,  restored  to  society. 

Dr.  Maclean  has  found  the  system  of  management  of  the  hospital  so  bad, 
the  prejudice  of  the  attendants  (who  are  talcen  from  the  very  dregs,  of  the 
people)  so  very  strong,  their  principles  and  conduct  so  profligate,  that  he  is 
now  conyinced  no  progress  (ian  be  made  in  the  cure  of  the  (Uaease  in  those 
public  institutions,  and  he  is  determined  to  have  no  farther  connection  with 
any  of  them.  He  is  willing,  however,  to  recommence  his  investigatioq ;  and 
he  is  confident  he  can,  by  his  method  of  cure,  preserve  a  great  number  of 
lives,  with  the  aid  of  a  weUorgamiaed  establiskmetU,  by  which  he  understanda 
a  buUdinff  suitable  to  the  object,  with  two  assistant  physicians,  one  surgeon, 
one  apothecary,  one  or  two  Interpreters,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
inferior  agents,  all  at  his  disposal  and  command.  These,  he  thinks,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  procuve  fpom  England ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  proposes 
immediately  to  return-to  London,  and  to  come  back  to  this  place  In  the  spriqg • 

There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  Ottoman  Government  wttl 
not  consent  to  Aimish  the  means  of  executing  the  Doctor's  plan  on  the  scale 
suggested,  and  they  have  a  plausible  motive  for  declining  it.  The  distemper, 
which  has  prevailed  duAng  the  late  season,  has  been  of  a  character  so  com- 
paratively benign,  that  an  unusuaHy  small  number  oT  patients  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  it,  in  the  otiior  hospitals,  as  well  as  In  the  one 
where  the  Doctor  applied  his  remedies ;  so  that,  they  say,  a  sufficient  prodf 
has  not  been  given  of  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment,  to  justify  the  Porte  in 
appropriating  to  the  object  proposed  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public 
funds. 

The  Doctor  has  addressed  to  me  a  detailed  and  very  able  statement  of  his 
proceedings,  which  will  of  course  be  communicated  to  his  patrons  at  home. 
It  contains  a  number  of  interesting  particulars ;  and  the  epp&rtmnUie9  ke  kaa 
.  had  ^a  narrow  examinaHon  qf  the  plagme,  bitth  im  the  caee  ^th^pmttetUe 
qfthe  hoepWil,  and  in  his  own  person,  have  given  him  a^  Imowtedge  <(f  the 
disease f  i^ieh  may  prove  iif  essential  ben^. 

In  the  meantime  J  there  is  cause  to  apprdiend,  thaly  in  consequence  qf  hi$ 
Joumeif  out  and  home,  and  qf  his  residence  in  this  vaufUry,  he  wm^be  per- 
sonuUif  a  loser  on  the  occasion,  and  it  will  remain  wUh  Ms  Maieetjf*s  Oo- 
vermnent,  and  with  the  partieular  patrons  of  ike  undertaking^  to  determine 
whether  the  ardent  xeal^  the  intrepid  resolution,  the  total  ne^eet  qf  aUper- 
sonal  considerations,  which  Dr.  Maclean  has  displayed  in  the  couth  qftkis 
business,  ought  not  to  procure  him  some  euHable  reward. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Rob.  LisTOH. 
The  Visconnt  Castlereagh,  &c.  &c.  &c, 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  Dltalinsky,  the  Russian^Amhassador  to  the  Porte : 

Monsieur,  Buyukder6,  7-19  Octobre,  1816. 

Vous  trouverez  *ci-joint  le  manuscrit,  dont  vous  avez  en  la  bont6|  de  me 
permettre  de  prendre  lecture.  Je  vous  en  remerde  inilniment ;  toot  y  est 
extremement  interessant ;  et  vos  observations  snr  la  nature  de  la  msJadW,  et 
les  moyens,  tant  pharmaoeutiques  que  dietitiques,*  dont  vous  vnusjstes  servi 
centre  elle,  et  qui  mette  en  evidence  que  la  peste  n*est  pas  plus  invincible 
que  ne  Ta  M  Bonaparte,  malgr^  Topinion  ou  Men  du  monde  a  6t6  4  e«l 

*  The  venerable  D*Italinsky  had  been  bred  to  medicine,  and  studied  at 
Bdinbursh.  The  manuscript  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letter  was  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Maclean *s  Report  to  Sir  Robert  Uston,  written  whilst  he  was  in  qua* 
rantine,  and  convaiesceirt  from  the  plague. 
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teftrd.  Quel  sanrice  inaprtdable  toos  nre^  ainsl  renda  4  I1ittimiiit6  I  Ciir- 
tius  s*e6t  devout  poar  le  salut  de  ses  coneitoyens ;  Totre  plus  heureax  de- 
▼onment  regard  le  genre  hnnudn.  Pbnetr^  de  sentimens  dO  a  Totre  ooble 
berofome,  J*ai  l^bonoevr  d'etre,  Monsiear,  Totre  tres  bumble  et  tres  obeissuit 
■enritear, 

(Slgn^)  A.  D*Itaunskt. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  in  January  1816,  Dr.  Maclean's 
first  measures  were  to  transmit  detailed  reports  of  the  results  of 
his  experiments  and  researches  to  His  Roval  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  To  the  last,  he 
communicated,  hy  desire,  an  abstract  of  a  plan  for  diminishmg 
the  mortality  of  pestilential  diseases  in  the  British  possessions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  for  further  investigating  these  maladies, 
by  means  of  a  permanent  medical  commission.  It  was  dated 
February  10,  1816.  In  May,  upwards  of  three  iponths  from  the 
receipt  of  that  comnronication.  Lord  Castlereagh  informed  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  Dep^uty  Governor  of  the  Levant  Company,  that  the 
consideration  of  Dr.  Maclean's  plan  belonged  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Colonies ;  and  that,  as  requiring  an  ex* 
penditure  of  public  money,  it  ought  also  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  and  22d 
of  May  1816,  the  Doctor  addressed  Eari  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Van-  ' 
aittart  on  the  subject.  Three  days  afterwards,  the  following 
answer  was  received  from  Mr.  Vansittart : 

SiB,  Dowoing-street,  8dtb  May  1610. 

I  have  bad  tbe  bononr  of  receiviiig  your  letter  of  the  82d  instant,  trans- 
nlttiDg  home  the  copy  of  one  which  you  have  addressed  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
respeoting  tbe  adoption  of  a  plan  that  has  occurred  to  you  for  the  treatment 
mad  investigation  of  the  plague  in  the  lonhm  Islands,  and  parts  adjacent ;  and 
I  beg  to  aoqualnt  yoa  that  I  will  talce  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  his 
Lordship  upon  the  subject,  aud  that  either  mm  Lordghip  or  my9e{fn<Ul  the% 
eommufUeate  to  you  tie  opinion  which  nuiy  be  entertained  qf  the  expediency 
t^  carrying  yonr  proposal  into  ejfcet. 

1  have  tbe  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  N.  Vansittart. 

Nothing  could  be  niore  polite,  clear,  or  explicit,  than  this  com- 
mumcatioDy  nor  any  thing  more  intelligible  than  the  engagement 
here  spontaneously  entered  into  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xche- 
quer.  Yet  Mr.  Vansittart,  notwithstanding  repeated  applications, 
afterwards  maintained  a  profound  silence.  After  waitbg  in  vain 
for  nearly  nine  months  for  the  result  of  the  consultation  between 
Earl  Bathurst  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Dr.  Maclean, 
on  the  20th  of  February  1817}  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  which  brought  the  following  answer: 

Sib,  Colonial  OfRce,  90tb  February  1817. 

I  bare  been  directed  by  Esrl  Bathurst  to  aclcnowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  tbe  !iOth  instant,  and  to  express  his  regret  that  he  was  unable 
to  return  an  answer  to  your  former  communications,  relative  to  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  the  plague,  on  account  qf  your  papert  having  been  mislaid : 
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ffii  hi6  Jiprdsbip  has  further  desired,  that  I  «hoif  Id,  at  the  tame  ttpae^  acqoaS^t 
youttiaiall  matters  relative  to  the  subject  in  question  coobe  more  proper)^ 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  Q.t  Privy  Council  for 
Trade  and  PLaotations,  to  wfmm  it  is  advisable  your  pioM  tiimld,  h^  ^sitk- 
mitted. 

,  ,        I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Henry  Gdvlburk. 

.,  \yhetjier  ^ht, papers  w^e  or  wpre  not  mislaia^  wfi  |mve»iu  oiti^f 
ca^e,  evideuce  of  the  pi3.kse worthy  ;najmer  ia  ybicb  the  basiness^qf 
tbi&  o$cQ  v^  conducted*  But  Earl  B^thui»t's  pajiers  baVfiQgbe^ 
mislaid,  need  not  have  prevented  Mr.  Vansittact  fron^  replying,  acj- 
cording  to  his  own  engagement,  unless  Ms  papers  were  mislaid  abq. 
Tbis  letter  concludes  I y  informing  the  Pootor  that  it  is  advisable 
hU  plans  should  be  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  although 
it  is  not  very  obvious  upon  what  principle  plans  for  the  investigar* 
tion  and,  treatment  of  plague  in  the  Ionian  Islands  can  proper^ 
come  lender  the  cognisance  of  that  department. ,  X^e, plain  English 
of  this,  divested  of  the  mystiiicatiQus  of  official  phraseology^  is,  '^  Go 
miy  where,  rather  than  oome  to.me;  but  I  would  advisQ  yqv^  in  pre^- 
f/erencq  to  go  to  the  3^>ard  of  Trade,  because,  as  ^nsist^ng  of  many 
members^  ^l^y  4;an  afford  to  do  things  upoa  which  1  \jirould  rather 
jiot  ventvoe  with  my  undividled  responsibility.''  It  is  also  a^codoi^ 
phenomenon^  that,  whilst,  in  the  case  of  persons  preferring  useful 
discoveries,  public  officci*s  appear  to  think  themselves  quite  justifi^ 
able  in  consulting  their  ease  or  their  humour*  their  partialities  or 
prejudices,  in  forming  their  decisions, — wjiilst  an  individual  is  suc- 
cessively referred  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Earl  Bathurst  and  Mr. 
Vansittart,  by  Earl  Bathurst  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  Bo^d 
of  Trade  to  the  Privy  Couacil,  by  the  Privy  Coanil  to  the  Col- 
lege of  PhysicianB,  and,  finally,  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  each  of  whom  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  suspence,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  appearances  of  decency  will  permit,  finally  to  be 
disappointed, — ^they  should  not  once  dream  that  his  time  and 
labour  are  of  some  value  to  him,  but  act  as  if  they  were  of  right 
wholly  at  tlieir  disposal. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Maclean  published,  m  January  1817,  * 
pamphlet  under  the  title  of  ^  Suggestions  for  the  preveiitibn  and 
mitigation  of  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases,'  ic,  which  wtei 
shortly  afterwards  republished  in  the  *  Pamphleteer.'  This  announced 
the  larger  work,  which  he  was  preparing  on  the  subject  of  his  re*- 
searches,  and  showed,  that,  even  if  the  validity  6f  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  in  the  plague  of  the  Levanl  were  admitted,  qnarantine 
would  still  have  no  object,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  aboHshJed, 
tfi  ^fingkmd.  As  involving  prioeiplee  which  regarded  mankind^a^ 
large,  he  proposed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  his  #ork  should  ap- 
pear under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Government,  in  conyndctioB 
with  those  friendly  powers  who  bad  representatives  at  our  Court. 
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Bat  the  same  iBvisiUe  taflnenoe  seemed  to  be  pnt  in  metidn  at  evefy 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  and  his  lordship  remained  imperturtahle. 

In  Mair^  IBl?,  Dr.  Mactoaa  addressed  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 

consequence  of  the  advice  of  Earl  Bathurst,  offeriBg,  if  reasonable 
facilities  were  allowed  him,  to  give  further  practical  demonstrations 
tbat  the  plague  does  40 1  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion ;  that 
the  disease  admits  of  beiiig.  cured,  like  other  fevers  of  high  iateii* 
sitjr;  and  that  quarantine  and •lasarettoeSy&e.  are  worse  than  oseless 
establishments.  He  transmitted  to  them  twelve  copies  of  his  *  Sug- 
gestions/&^. 

Not  receiving  an  answer  for  upwards  of  five  months,  he,  ia 
August,  again  addressed  their  Lordships.  His  letter  is  as  foUows  :•— 

To  the  Lords  qf  the  Commiltee  qf  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  Sfc,  Sfc,  Sfc. 

My  Lords,  20th  August,  1617. 

"  It  is  now  nineteen  months  since  I  first  madu  communications  to  particular 
branches  of  the  administratioo,  and  five  months  since  I  addressed  your  Lord- 
ships, offering  to  show,  by  the  result  of  contact,  under  unequivocal  circum- 
stances, that  plague  does  not  depend  upon  contagion  ;  and,  by  the'  effects  of 
^e  application  of  remedies,  that  I  have  ascertained  the  means  of  care.  In 
Cbe  mean  time,  lives,  commerce,  and  revenue,  continue  to  be  sacrificed,  to 
prejudices  of  the  grossest  and  most  demonstrable  nature.  At  this  meraent, 
Gibraltar,  as  is  said,  has  interdicted  communication  with  Africa :  Spain  has 
prohibited  intercourse  with  Gibraltar ;  and  thit  unhappy  fortress,  to  the  cala- 
mities of  pestilence,  is  once  more  likely  to  add  the  miseries  attendant  upon  a 
decay  of  commerce,  and  a  deficient  supply  of  provisions.  . 

Permit  me,  then,  to  renew  tayour  Lor  Jships  the  offer  of  my  services  to  te» 
pel  this  calamity.  Assured  of  an  elBcient  method  of  cure,  as  well  as  of  thi^ 
proper  means  of  prevention,  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my  life,  if  invested  with 
adequate  outhority  for  the  occasion,  that  the  measures  which  I  shall  cause  to 
be  adopted  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  pestilence  In 
the  space  of  a  fortnight,  or  of  preventing  its  spreading  in  any  material  degree. 
1  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  aiming,  by  this  proposition,  at  any  private 
advantage.  I  regard  it  but  of  little  importance,  with  respect  to  my  great 
and  ultimate  object,  whether  vour  Lordships  may  be  pleased  to  adopt,  or  to 
reject,  this  particular  proposition.  The  truths,  which  my  investigation  of 
epidemic  diseases  embraces,  will  be  established,  and  the  errors  which  it  re- 
futes, will  be  dispelled,  in  due  season,  independently  of  adventitious  aids. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  humanity,  science,  com- 
merce, and  many  other  pubUe  laterests;  wsieU  this  ertaisl?e  subject  involves, 
that  the  inquiry  should  have  the  countenance  and  support  of  Government.  It 
is,  besides,  I  must  take  leave  to  sav,  intimately  connected  with  their  own  ho- 
nour. Nor  1^  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  investigation  can  be  successMly 
ebuducted  by  any  medical  man,  whom  chance  may  have  placed  hi  aa  oflkslal 
iituation.  It  requires  a  previous  full  knowledge  of  the  cure  to  make  the 
smallest  progress  toward  ascertaiatag  the  nature  of  nmhuikv.  My  having  al*. 
ready  surmounted,  and  my  readiness  again  to  encounter  the  danger  incidental 
to  such  an  inquiry,  might  be  deemed  suAcieDt  presuatptive  evUenoe  that  1 
possess  this  knowledge. 

1  submit  it  to  your  Lordships,  what  would  be  your  reflections,  apd  the  state 
of  your  feelings,  if  you  should  hereafter  And,  that,  from  slighting,  even  for 
one  season,  the  representations,  which  I  hiive  now  the  honour  to  make,  voa 
had  been  the  means  of  sacrifidng  four  or  five  thousand  lives,  in  Gibraltar 
alone,  besides  ruining  for  years  its  commerce ;  or,  of  giving  to  other  nations. 
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\m  parp0tiiU)r,  tbe  tdnMUftgttto  be  derived  fron  the  a^icaUon  of  my  4ifeo« 
▼eries,  siooe,  if  it  should  be  your  pleasure  not  to  think  them  worthy  of  adop- 
tion in  the  British  dominions,  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  find  a  reception  in  other 
auarters.  In  such  case,  your  Lordships  wilK  perbapa,  at  womb  ralvit  period, 
o  me  the  justice  to  recollect,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  my  endeayoora  to 
obtain  your  sanction  have  not  been  w^ting. 

Notwithstandtng  the  nature  of  the  recq>tion,  which  my  efforts  in  this  im- 
portant Inquiry  hare  hitherto  met  with  <aiMi  which,  for  the  present,  I  forbear 
to  eharaeterise),  I  own  I  still  cooUnue  to  feel  an  extreme  anxiety  to  sMrMt 
•ome  portion  6f  your  Lordships*  attention,  and  to  induce  you,  for  the  honour, 
as  well  as  the  advantage  of  our  country,  as  I  am  well  prepared  to  show,  to  as- 
same  the  lead,  in  eansing  the  results  of  an  investigation,  interesting  in  so 
many  respects  to  all  mankind,  to  be  applied  to  practice  on  an  estensiTescaleu 
I  rely  upon  the  justice,  discernment,  and  patriotism  of  your  Lordships,  that 
the  disadvantages,  under  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  (for  such  on 
the  present  occasion  particularly  do  I  account  it)  of  want  of  influence  and 
connection  In  the  state,  will  not  be  allowed  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  one 
of  the  most  noble  causes  of  which  the  conduct  has  ever  devolved  to  foeble 
Immtw  I  even  cosjore  your  Lordships,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  should  pre- 
judices of  a  personal  nature,  excited  perhaps  by  the  re-actlon  of  mv  efforts  in  this 
very  cause,  liave  found  their  way  to  your  minds,  to  dismiss  them,  in  fhvour 
of  the  success  of  an  undertaking  so  beneficial  to  mankind. 

The  first  volume  of  my  researches  upon  this  subject,  being  now  printed,  al- 
Uiough  not  yet  issued  to  the  public,  your  Lordships,  if  you  should  deem  the 
investigation  at  all  worthy  of  your  notice,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining, that  my  conclusions  are  not  the  fiiiit  of  vague  hypothesis,  idle  specu- 
lation, or  wild  enthusiasm ;  but  ef  decisive  experiment,  and  laborious  Induc- 
tion.  Whatever  may  be  the  determination  of  your  Lordships,  having  freely 
and  eandidly  delivered  my  sentiments,  I  shall  henceforth  consider  my  con- 
•dence  as  acquitted  :-:-**  LifreraWan/mam  moifii.*' 

It  bekig  my  Intention  to  go  into  the  country,  for  a  short  time,  any  reply 
with  which  you  mav  be  pleased  to  fiavour  me,  Vill  be  forwarded  by  my  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Underwood,  89,  Fleet-street ;  and  I  shall  feel  mat  pleasure 
in  attending  Instantly  to  any  commands  from  your  Lordships.  In  conclusion, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that,  as  the  epidemic  season  Is  advancing^ 
should  my  proposition  respecting  Gibraltar  be  thought  worthy  of  being  en- 
tertained, it  would  be  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  its  adoption. 
Or,  If  that  should  be  deemed  inexpedient,  you  will  perhaps  condescend  to  in- 
form me,  if  there  be  any  other  manner  In  which  you  are  disposed  to  contribute 
to  the  oompletion  of  this  useM  undertaking. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Charles  Maclean. 

Anmotr  afiike  Board  of  Trade  to  Dr.  Maclean. 

Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
giB,  Whitehall,  SOth  Sept.  1817. 

.  I  maadireetad  by  tke  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to 
aeknowledge  the  reoelpl  of  your  letter  of  the  90th  ult. ;  and  to  acquaint  yom 
tliat  their  Lordships  regret  exceedingly  that  you  have  thought  proper  to  ad- 
drasa  them  in  a  tone  wmch  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  preclude  any  satisfac- 
tory ittteroovrse  between  the  departments  of  Government  and  individuals.  In 
ooBsideraftion,  however,  of  the  importanoe  of  tlie  subject  to  which  your  com- 
HMUilcMllaQ  refers,  and  anxious,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  to  give  it  their  best 
attention,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  are  willing  to  overlook  the 
mode  in  which  you  have  addressed  them ;  and  if,  upon  the  fullest  and  most 
mature  consideration,  there  should  be  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  your 
system,  in  regard  to  the  plague,  is  correct,  their  Lordships  would  be  most 
willing  to  sanction  any  reasonable  plan  for  actiug  upon  it.    But  you  will  re- 
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coltoet,  thai  iMough  yon  stigBatlse  ft»  perfeetly  absmdv  the  bjrstein  ibo  gene- 
ntiy  aih^ned  in  reffard  to  the  plague,  it  was  (in  tbia  country  at  least)  the 
reattltof  a  Tery  long  and  laborious  iuYestigation.  conducted  by  persons  quali- 
lled  by  ^elr  takats,  experienee,  and  character,  to  undertake  so  important  an 
inquiry.  The  plan  then  reconmended  reeelTedthe  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
'tuce,  and  has  been  acted  upon  ever  sinoe  the  year  1806.  That  it  eitposes  in- 
di?idttals  and  commerce  to  great  inconveniences,  ibe  Lords  of  this  Committee 
have  many  reasons  to  know  and  to  feel ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  duty 
which  their  Lordships  are  called  upon  to  discharge  that  is  more  painful  than 
tiiat  which  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  But  it  is 
no  light  matter  to  overturn  at  once,  upon  the  suggestion  ofan  individual,  how- 
ever distinguished  he  may  be,  an  entire  system  established  so  recently  as  Iha 
year  1^^  and  after  so  deliberate  an  inquiry.  Yoh  are  not  the  only  person 
who  has  reoeutly  submitted  plans  on  this  subject  to  his  Majesty *8  Govern- 
ment. But  as  all  these  plans,  as  well  as  your  own,  necessarily*  involved  a 
considerable  and  indefinite  expenditure  of  public  money,  the  Lords  of  this 
Committee  thought  the  period  of  the  last  two  years  particularly  unfavourable 
for  calling  upon  Parliament  to  sanction  an  expense,  the  utility  of  which  could 
not  be  previously  demonstrated,  but  roust  depend  upon  the  actual  experiment 
of  the  plan.  These  are  the  considerations  which  induced  their  LorashSp^  to 
decline  giving  any  immediate  sanction  to  your  proposition ;  nor  can  they  con- 
sider them  as  idtogether  removed  at  the  present  moment.  The  Lords  of  this 
CJommittee,  however,  will  feel  in  a  much  better  situation  for  coming  to  an 
ultimate  decision,  after  the  publication  of  your  work,  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed will  contain  both  the  detailed  reasons  upon  which  your  opinion  is 
founded,  and  a  full  development  of  the  whole  plan  upon  which  you  would 
propose  to  act. 
^  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Laos,  Assistant  Secretary. 

To  Thomaa  Laeky  E8q.y  AB8UtaM^8ecreimry  to  the  Bomd  of 

Trade. 

Sir,  October  18,  1817.   ' 

In  reply  to  your,  letter  of  the  30th  ult.,  which  I  received  upon  my  arrival 
in  London  a  few  days  ago,  I  beg  yon  will  be  pleased  to  express  to  toe  Lor^ 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  my  regret  that  the  tone  in  which 
an  anxiety  for  the  progress  of  an  investigation  which  1  know  to  be  of  extra- 
ordinary importance  to  mankind,  and  some  impatience  of  delay,  have  led  me  to 
address  them,  should  have  appeared  to  their  Lordships  to  have  a  tendency  to. 
preclude  any  satisfactory  intercourse  between  the  departmeuts  of  Govern- 
ment and  iodivlduals ;  and  to  asssure  their  Lordships  of  my  respect. 

I  should  have  made  but  a  bad  use  of  my  opportunities  of  observation,  if  I 
were  not  duly  imoressed  with  the  difBcultfes  which  their  Lor^^^h&ps  must  es* 
perience  in  deciding  upon  a  Question  so  momentous,  so  iDtricate,  and  so 
replete  with  responsibility,  as  that  which  involves  the  expediency  of  abolisb-, 
ing  a  system  wnich  had  been  adopted,  as  you  very  justly  remark,  *'*'  after  a 
long  and  laborious  investigation,  conducted  by  persons  most  qualiied  by  their 
talents,  experience,  and  character  to  undertake  so  important«n  Inquiry.^'  To 
expect  that  their  Lordships  should,  upon  the  mere  suggestion  of  an  indivi* 
dual,  overturn  a  system,  which  had  been  thus  established  as  recently  a*  M05, 
and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  wo«ld  be  no  less  nv* 
reasonable  than  it  would  be  ineonsirtent  with  ail  the  principles  upon  which  I 
have  elsewhere  so  much  insisted  respecting  the  kind  of  evidence  which  alone 
is  admissible  in  science. 

.  Bnt  it  is  not  tA  be  presumed,  that,  whilst  the  other  sciences  have  been  pro* 

fresslve,  medicine  alone  should  be  incapable  of  improvement.    Accordingly, 
profess  to  have  rallied  the  veil,  which  for  so  many  ages  has  kept  this  depart- 
ment^ as  it  respects  epidemic  ^yseases,  in  obscurity^ 
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Whai  I  widttld  oifer  to  their  LonMil|M  wn  not  mgestkmt  or  •sswtlote, 
bat  prooft,  I  trust  as  perspieaons  and  oonTlncing,  altnougti  not  in  the  same 
lorm,  M  demoostrationft  la  the  matheinatiotl  scienoes,  thsl  it  is  impdMlble 
rach  a  po<wer  as  oontagioo  shoald  eyer  coneuTf  either  to  phxkice  <^r  to  ag^ra- 
Tate  epfclenric  diseases;  both  because  phenomena  now  toolc  placow' which 
would  not  in  that  case  happen-;  and  beemise  eensequenees  would  in  that  ease 
follow  which  do  not  now  take  place.  And  it  would  have  remained  eouatljr 
tmO,  that  «>idenilc  diseases  do  never  depend  upon  contagion,  although  the 
oonlrary  opinion  had  been  held  by  eTcry  individual  who  has  existed  from  tlie 
days  of  Adam  to  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  both  satisfactory  and 
eminently  conducive  to  convlctioo  upon  this  subject,  that  historical  researches 
have  enabled  me  distinctly  to  show  the  fraudulent  origin,  as  well  as  the- 
modem  date  of  a  doctrine  which  has  occasioned  so  much  mischief  in  the^ 
world. 

For  the  dot  tit  Is,  I  bog  to  rL*f<-r  tlif  ir  Lordshi{>s  to  the  chapters  of  my  work 
which  treat  of  ihnse  heftfls  rcspeciively  ;  and  1  have  directed  my  publisher  to 
transmit  a  sutftcieuttiumbti-  of  eopkv^  for, the  use  of  their  Lordships. 

Far  be  from  me  the  prt^sumptiou,  tuther  lo  arrogate  to  myself  any  credit 
ibrUicr  than  ma)  bt  Ihuu^hl  due  to  parse vcrance,  for  having  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  elucidating  ttiiii  intcreslii]^  subject,  in  a  manner,  as  I  conceive, 
irrefragable  ;  or  to  iiisinimle  blame  asfl^Ainst  governments,  or  individuals,  who 
have  uiiconticioijsljr  i^uHVrttd  tht-ni^Tvts  to  be  drawn  along  in  the  vortex  of  a 
trlumpbiint  duluiiion.  Beit  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  considerable  por- 
tioBf  both  of  censure  and  uf  rid'tculi-,  does  attach  to  the  medical  faculty  of 
this  ProtLiSi  nt  eottiitry,  wha  could  n«t  have  been  deterred  from  investiga- 
tion, by  dtfercnct*  fi»r  Papai  decrees,  and  must,  therefore,  from  supinenei>s, 
have  tsi'krrt  impniTant  decyion*%  far  granted,  into  the  truth  of  which  it  wa:» 
their  duty  to  have  previously  inquired.  If  this  be  true  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  his 
contemporaries,  how  much  more  cen^rable  is  the  conduct  of  the  medical  part 
of  the  Committee  of  1805,  who,  many  years  after  the  first  outlines  of  my  re- 
futation of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  had  been  published  iii  three  quarters  of 
the  globe  (it  had  even  penetrated  to  so  obscure  a  corner  as  Cobourg,  in  Sax- 
ony, where,  as  I  learn  from  foreign  catalogues  of  medical  books,  my  disser- 
tation was,  that  very  year,  translated  into  German),  contrived  to  mislead 
their  Lordships  by  the  usual  sophistry  employed  upon  such  occa^iions,  into 
the  prolongation  of  an  injurious  system.  And,  if  medical  men  should,  either 
fk'om  party  spirit,  wounded  self-love,  or  childish  notions  of  consistency,  still 
persist,  on  a  subject  of  perhaps  unparalleled  importance,  in  refusing  to  admit 
the  force  of  demonstrations  which  they  cannot  refute,  I  submit,  with  great 
deference,  to  their  Lordships,  whether  such  conduct,  instead  of  being  only 
Simply  censurable,  would  not  deserve  to  be  considered  criminal  in  the  high- 
est degree? 

'  In  the  volume  now  forwarded,  their  Lordships  will  find  the  doctrine  of 
eontagion  so  clearly  refuted,  that,  in  a  View  of  science,  nothing  farther,  T 
eonoeive,  remains  to  be  done.  The  demonstration,  I  maintain,  i^  eomplete, 
aod  irresistible.  And  if,  upon  such  grounds,  their  liordships  should  think 
ftt  to  act,  the  Legislature  would,  of  course,  upon  similar  conviction,  sanc- 
tion the  immediate  abolition  of  the  expensive  and  pernicious  establishments 
which  have  enmnated  Arom^this  now  detected  delusion.  Amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country,  the  prejudices  in  fhvour  of  contagion  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  any  serious  obstacles  to 
that  abolition  would  arise,  on  the  side  of  public  opinion.  Foreign  Protest- 
mit  governments  would  immediately  follow  the  example :  and  even  those  of 
tlie&tholio  persuasion  would  speedily  find  It  their  interest  to  do  the  same. 

Their  Lordships  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that.  In  scientific  dis- 
quisitions of  importance,  it  would  be  contrary  to  my  views  of  propriety, 
either  to  give,  or  to  require  eoailden«ek  Acoordincly,  I  would  solicit  tho 
strictest  investigation  of  all  my  lacts,  arguments^  and  inferaaees.  Far  fhsta 
deprecatuig  the  utmost  rigour  of  scrutiny,  I  shoald  be  happy  that  th^whbl* 
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of  the  gul^eot  were  r^nred  to  %  coaidUee  of  Uio  mbi^^tlthiUM  beHt^cm  1M 

■doctrine^  provided  I  have  the  oppartmnittf  qf  eomfiutttimf^  <«i*y  fMm^  %pm 
their  report,  lu  proportion  «&  lho^algeci«i«'4i8ca«sed,  I  ta  Meved;  l^at 
the  importauce  of  the  iiK^uiry  will  ooly  become  the  more  maiiife#t^  ^iid  |te 
absurdity  of  the  prevailing  opinio^ Jlhe  more  palp9J)le.  •         , 

I  lu  order  to  appetoe  respbMibiHty,  16  re-Msnfr^  the  roost  xho^,  add  to  sa- 
tisfy the  mostscnipvlMii,  Vhere  r^maints  but  otte^foryiHty^rei  ^Hch  oc<;a|'il 
to  my^mind.  It  GoMlsta  In  showing,  bf  dh-edt  expetiment,  under  un^qulyor 
cal  circumstances,  that  plague,  w  oVfieT  epldeiiiic  diseases,  are  never,  cveti 
itt  appearaaee,  propagaled  by  oonta|;iod.  This  experiment  nngkt  be  eon- 
ducted,  89  I  propo^sed-at  former  periods*  oA  skip^boatd.  Tlw^  expense  of 
maintaiolBg  a  veDiel  of  300  kmsy  wlt^  a  erew  inptoVertiob,  wldch  is  all  ihiA 
I  slxould  require  io  complete  thist  inqatry  to  universal  eonvictlonf  cannot  be 
deemed  ;bttt  tri0ing,  when  coiapared  witti  the  objedt  in  vlew»  Aqd  e^ir  tM 
trifling  expense,  as  the  experineAt  mUsfrs^onc^ber  succeed  or  ftUU  ctfimot 
be  of  long  duiation.  The  eflfect  of  snecels  would  be  an  imdiedlate  saving  of 
at  least,  between  &OOtOOOe.aad2i)4>,«XMl£.  attMiajly,  to  this  nation  alone ;  besides 
other  numerous  and  important  advantafcs.  The  efirct  ewenof  fiillitre*  Whteti; 
however,  I  regard  as  impossible,  would  be  to  set  this  question  at  rest  for 
ever,  and  to,asoertain  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  th&  danger.  With  re- 
spect to  the  minutis  of  my  plan,  I  hold  it  premature,  until  their  Lordships 
shall  hare  adiypted  tfia  principle,  to  enter  intio  d^tidli. 

-  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  1  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  recently  submitted 
plans  to  Government  upon  this  subject,  because  it  affords  an  unequivocal 
proof,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  my  individual  and 
unaided  efforts  of  twenty  years,  have,  at  length,  been  crowned  with  the  most 
gratifying  success^  in  rqndeiriB^  the  opqesei^y  of  ptT^stigattoH'paipable  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  ana  the  nature  of  epidemic  diseases  even  a  topic  of  fashiob- 
able  inquiry. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  form  plans  for  re-discovering ^  what  has 
been  already  proved.  In  battle,  where  the  victory  is  decided,  men  are  al- 
ways to  be  fouad,.  ^ho»  in  the  aasaranoe  of  safety^  and  the  expectation  of 
plunder,  will  be  ready  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy*.  But,  whilst 
any  thing  essential  remains  to  be  performed,  these  are  not  the  soldiers  that  a 
skilful  leader  will  employ. '  The  evolutloii,  which  is  destined  to  close  this 
warfare  of  science  against  the  papal  doctrine  of  contagioQ,  although  scarcely 
of  this  description,  is  such,  however,  as  ought  not  to  bo  entrusted  to  untried 
.  hands.  And,  in  order,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  me,  to  prev^l  even  this  re- 
maining formality  from  suffering,  by  being  allowod  to  devoWe  to  incapable 
persons,.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  the  following  eiroums^nces,  for  the  in- 
formation of  their  Lordships : 

1.  That  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cure,  even  more  than  of  the  cante  of 
epidemic  diseases,  is  Indispeffsdble^  not  simply  te^  snccessful' investigation, 
but  to  the  personal  safety  of  those  coo^efoed  in  the  pursuit:     * 

2.  That  the  erroneous  cause  assigned  to  these  diseases,  and  ignorance  of 
the  means  of  cure,  have  hitherto  concurred  to  preclude  the  attainment  of  any 
adequate  knowledge  respecting  them. 

S.  That  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  medical  departments,  where  epide- 
mic diseases  have  prevailed,  have,  in  common  with  others,  been  necessarily 
in  this  predicament,  whilst  they  have  represented  themselves,  and  lieea  re- 
garded by  the  world,  as  authorities,  neither  they  nor  the  world  kaowiag 
more  of  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  pest-bou  e^  thfq  in  that  o|  tb» 
Harem  of  the  Grand  Signior.  ^ 

-  4.  Thmit does  «o  bsippen  (and!  wMid  b^uitdersnmd  «o  disclaim  tMe%flly 
vaaity  of  assamlag  any  parttenlar  merit  ^w  account  of  the  sccident).  'fffftV  f 
am  the  only  person  hvbig,  wboMsbeen  placed  In  a  sItuiHbh  to  gits  uncqAf^ 
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Toeal  proofii  of  a  knowledge,  both  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  cnre,  of  plague ; 
all  the  others,  who  hare  undertaken  similar  inyestifations,  faaTing  unfortun- 
ately perished  in  the  attempt.  • 

5.  That  the  only  persons  of  this  description,  known  to  the  world,  Drs. 
Whyte,  Valli,  and  Mr.  Von  Rosenfeldt  (and  if  there  had  been  others,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  haTc  remained  unknown),  in  attempting,  in 
1900,  1906,  and  1916,  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion,  which  I  had 
promulgated  in  1790,  without  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  cure,  not  only  lost  their  liyes,  but, contributed,  by  their 
Ihilure,  to  prolong  the  pre-existing  dehisipn.  ^ 

HaTing  now  stated  every  thing  which  occurs  to  me  as  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  contents  of  my  publication,  to  enable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Priry  Council  for  Trade,  to.  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  nature  and 
Talue  of  my  researches,  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  adopting  my  proposi- 
tions, for  applying  the  inliBrences  deduced  bom  them  to  practical- use ;  I  con- 
clude with  exprcMing  my  hope;  that,  if  I  hare  been  any  where  deficient  in 
etiquette,  their  Lordships  will  attribute  it,  not  to  want  of  respect,  but  to  ig- 
norance of  forms ;  and  tnat  they  will  honour  me  with  a  knpwledge  of  thdr 
dedsion  as  early  as  may  be  conTenient. 

lam.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Chaulbs  Maclban.* 

We  shall  resume  the  continuation  of  this  subject  in  our  next. 


1994. 


SONllVr.— FRANSCHBHOSK^  80UTH  AWUOA.* 

To  this  hr  nook  the  Christian  exiles  fled. 

Each  fettering  tie  of  earthly  texture  breaking,*- 

Wealth,  country,  kindred,  language,  laws,  forsaking. 

For  that  good  cause  in  which  their  fathers  bled : 

By  Faith  supported  and  by  Freedom  led, 

A  fruitful  ileld  amidst  the  desert  making. 

They  dwelt  secure,  when  kings  and  priests  were  quaking, 

And  tanght  the  waste  to  yield  them  wine  and  bread. 

— ^And  is  their  worth  forgot  7  their  spirit  gone  ? 

Now,  *midst  the  breach  of  wickedness  forthbreaking, 

At  the  lone  watchman's  warning  call  awaking, 

To  lift  the  Mthfhl  standard  is  there  none  ? 

Yes — stHl  *mong  the  dry  bones  there  is  a  shaking. 

And  a  fkint  glimmering  still  where  former  lustre  shone. 


*  The  French  refugees,  who  emigrated  to  the  Cime  of  Good  Hope  on  the 
reyocation  of  tbe  Emct  of  Nantz,  were  settled  by  the  Dutch  Government  in 
the  secluded  Talley  of  Franschehoek,  (or  French  Comer),  so  named  firom  that 
circamstance.  Here  those  meritorious  men  first  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  and  other  useful  arts,  in  the  ooloav,  which  gieatly  tendad  to  its  im- 
provement. Their  posteritv  are  still  the  principal  wine  growers,  and,  gene- 
rally spoUiing,  the  most  indusirions  and  pious  of  the  African  oolonists. 
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TotkeBdit^ro/ikeOfimUalHeraid. 

8m»  Madns,  Hiiy  $0,  1816. 

I  AM  makings  vejry  bold  in  bringing  tnyself  to  your  notice,  bnt 
as  I  see  Natives  of  Bengal  do  so,  I  trust  yon  will  not  think  me 
too  bold  in  doing  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  wound  the  character  of 
any  individual  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  living  creature,  as  f 
merely  write  to  bring  to  your  notice  any  thing  very  extraordinary 
that  may  happen  here,  and  to  mention  fittle  matters  that  are  not 
likely  otherwise  to  come  to  your  notice. 

My  worthy  employer,  who  is  a  Public  Government  Servant,  an^ 
at  the  head  Of  his  department,  b  always  getting  y6ur  monthly 
book,  in  the  pretty  pale-pink  covering,  and  frequently  when 
master  goes  to  the  Board  meeting,  or  goes  into  the  Tiffin  room, 
leaving  your  book  on  his  desk,  I  used  to  take  a  peep  into  it,  and 
always  found  much  edification  and  amusement  ^om  it ;  besides, 
we  are  always  hearing  master  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  our 
department  keep  up  great  talk  about  your  book,  and  say  it  is 
very  clever  indeed,  and  will  do  much  good ;  and  the  other  morning, 
when  Captain  P**,  whom  some  officers  call  Captain  Fifty  Pounds, 
came  to  speak  wiUi  master,  all  the  gentlemen  began  to  laugh  and 
joke  with  him,  on  •  account  of  what  you  say  of  his  reward.  Now 
the  Major,  our  Deputy,  who  is  a  very  excellent  talking  gentleman, 
said,  '*  Well,  well,  I  hope  the  Editor  will  go  on  exposing  every 
thing :  but  Lord  preserve  the  Commissariat  department,  if  it  ever 
comes  under  his  scrutiny,  for  I  have  seen  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  officers  of  the  Conmiissariat  supplying  the  army  with  horse 
gram,  that  will  astonish  many  when  it  comes  to  light ;  it  is  drawn 
up  by  two  able  field  officers  of  cavalry,  and  is  about  being  trans- 
mitted to  Mr,  Hume  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. From  this  document  it  appears,  that  while  an  officer 
who  keeps  three  or  four  horses  buys  lus  supplies  of  gram  horn  the 
common  bazars,  at  the  rate  of  m>m  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
measures  for  a  rupee,  the  lads  of  the  Commissariat  Department, 
who  supply  the  horses  4>i  the  army,  amounting  to  about  10,000, 
never  give  the  Company  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  measures  for 
eaf  h  rupee,  thus  making  a  clear  profit  of  ten  measures  on  each 
rupee."  Then  another  gentleman  of  our  office  said,  **  Yes,  yes,  I 
ascertained  last  season,  while  we  were  in  Mysore  with  our  worthy 
chief,  that  the  Commissariat  Servants  had  got  a  contract  through 
master's  favour  to  supply  the  troops  there>  amounting  to  about 
2000,  with  gram,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  pagodas  per  garce  of  316 
rupees,  while  there  was  abundance  selling  in  the  common  bazars 
from  175  to  200  rupees." 
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But  I  am  digressing  froiiii  my  subject: — hearing  so  much  said  by 
our  superiors  in  favour  of  your  book,  several  other  Native  gentle- 
men and  myself  agreed'aaiong  ourselves  Ibatiwe.wili'  get  it  from 
its  commencement  and  take  it  in  regularly  hereafter,  so  we  applied 
to  a  man  here  who  keeps  a  book  ba:isar,  aiidvis  nbted  for  his  extra- 
vagant cbarg^s ;  be  informed  us  he  will  supply  us  regularly,  ^pd 
we  must  pay  seven  rupees  for  each  number ;  we  arc  all  considenng 
this  very  high,  so  we  find  out  another  w^y,  and  get  th^  work  ft6m 
your  own  agents,  for  four  and  a  half  rupees  for  each'  number ; 
at  first,  we  0()]y  got  one  number  among  us,  now  every  one  gets 
a  number  fur  himself;  wc  all   read   your  stories  and  accounts 
onrl  Li?itoni'&  witli  muA\  i^tlH■e*^^  and  ijke  them  much  better  than 
the  '  Arabian  Ni¥;bts,^  qv  any  oHkt  Eastern  tales,  because  you  tell 
us  a  great  deal  we  knaw  tt>  be  tme,  and'  much  that  we  see  passing 
before  our  eyes.  Yon  mentioned  the  old  ladies  being  sent  tb  Rangoon 
to  make  |ianwiko3  for  the  warriors  there,  and  of  the  great  sagacity 
displayed  jit  thfs  prcf^Tdeney  by  cutthig  down  the  prickly- pewr 
hfidj^e^,  tog*'thrr  with  many  hints  About  the  grand  expedition 
aS'^^iJSt  Burmah,  and  many  more  tihings  I  will  not  iiame ;  howie^er 
f  b'e^  tn  assure  you  that  all  the  Tt?specfable  and  intelfigent  p4rt  df 
the  Native  communfty  here  are  in^^mi'ed  with  gratitude  and  etiff^eeitt 
towfirds  ynuj  for  bniigiii^  forw-ftrd  in  so  Inreinousa  manner  as^yott 
frequently  do,  the  re  il  state  ^f  thil? 'Country.    Your  letters  on  .the 
Goverryment  aad  administnitiort  of  justice  in  the  interior  of  BeBgal> 
have  lE^iven  us  all  very  great  satisfactfoil ;  but  yotiseem  to  have  no 
co.trespoTidetit  that  h  wfllinrf  to  touch  on'  the  affkufsof  tins  Pre-. 
Bidency  ;  however,  while   the   Goverrfment  here  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  iVIinji'ii,  them  is  no  need  of  its  being 'l}rought 
before  the  public  :  he  is  too  Intimately  acquainted  with  t)ie  looaiitied 
of  the  country  to  allow^  cither  clilcanery^  or  duplicity  of  any  de-* 
scrlption  to  exist :  long  may  he  be  permitted  to  sway  the  afff^i^  of 
thla  Prcshlency-  never  were  they  before  so  flourishing,  nor  wa^ 
any  former  Uovcmor  ever  so  universally  admired,  esteemed,  aiid 
respected  by  all  ranks,  European  und  Natrv^,  as  th*  present  yenefii 
able  statesmmn  and  soldier  wlio  conducts  the  affairs  df  Fott  Btl 
George,    The  splendid  character  ffi'ven  him  by  MK  Canidng  i^'^'lj  * 
House  of  Commons  speaks  not  imlf  Ws '  nieirits ;  I  amno  menial 
writing  for  hfs  favour^  being  perfectly  unknown  to  him,  nor ;df^  f 
ever  eome  in  contact  mi\i  hb  Excellency  but  onc^,  and  that  itiail 
when  my  hackery  came  in  the  way  of  hi^  carriage  and  ^interrupted 
its  progress,  for  which  crime,  I»  with  my  vehicle,  was  transpott^ 
to  the  police  office,  and  there  fined  in  fifteen  rupees,  althou^'I 
Had  slipt  five  rupees  into  the  hands  of  the  half'H^aste  manager  there, 
ivho  promisod  to  got  mc  off  by  telling  the  Superintendaut  he-kniew 
me  to  be  so  very  deaf,  that  I  could  not  have  heard  the  noise  froril 
the  approai^h  of  the  Gm'emorS  carriage.      '  •..'':* 

There  is  one  subject  I  am  extremely  desirous  of  brittj^ttg  to 
your  notlceyand  it  Is  one  on  which  you  have  nota^  yetier^rtoticmed; 
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btttf  froBk  wlkieh  the  Naifeive«  here  suffer  dyeadfutty,  on  aeoount  4)ff 
tibQ  osEtaliaBBpraclmd  Uieneltt:  t^  is  the  Snpremfe  €««rt  of 
ffnttkey  as  it  is  tMued ;  hut  In  the  opinion  of  all  Natives,  it  ia 
the  vtt^  reverse.  I  am^  not  competent  to  give  yon  even  a  fttinl 
odtliDe  of  ^le  eztienie  sn^Brings  nndei^one  hy  my  cotmCrymeii  who 
terry  their  litigationeiMfbre  this  trihanal ;  the  ^^roneness  of  moslfcif 
us  to  litigious  proceedings,  is  w^Il  Icnown  to  yoM  ;  the  rapid  for-. 
tu#e9|.a^«ii«d  by  professional  men  of  law  who  venture  here,  loudly 
tea  it  . 

Inhere  had,  of  late  years,  been  so  extraordinary  an  acceemon  to  the 
numericat  strengfth  oif  gaolers,  gaolers'  deputies,  tipstaffs,  erien^ 
6odri-openers,  interpreters  to  the  Court,  judges'  clerks,  "sttorliey^ 
sOlicitbrs,  proctors,  notaries,  prothonotaries,  examiners,  sealers^ 
ireglsters;  masters,  advocates,  and  barristers  to  the  establishment 
of  the  said  Court,  that  ?t  appears  a  question  of  doubt,  at  ieast 
amongst  us  Natives,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  will 
not  shortly  eclipse  th^  Honourable  the  Governor  and  Council ;  a»i 
k  i«(  ftir  beyond  my  f)^eble  piower  to  detail  to  yoti  the  inumerable> 
multifarious,  and  intricate  schemes  adopted  by  the  lawyers,  qUill^ 
drivers,  and  other  members'  of  this  community,  through  their  law- 
brokers,  law-dubashes,  case-finders,  straw-bail  men,  copper,  silver, 
and  gold-bribed  witnesses,  {for  at  all  jprices  are  witnesses  to  be  had 
herie,^  to  induce  wealthy  Natives  to  enter  into  law-suits.  We  hea^ 
^f  a  cehH  in  England  named  the  Chancery  Conrt,  where  we  are  told 
an  experienced  latvyer  presides  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor ; 
we  understand  he  is  the  conducter  of  the  fickle  goddess  ;  the  con-> 
stitntion  of  this  court  we  are  always  at  a  great  los9  to  understand^ 
but  we  suppose  it  to  be  something  like  the  Supreme  Court  here,  as 
ft  is  all  blind  chance  there  ;  may  I  beg,  that  for  the  edification  ef 
my  counti^en,  you  will,  ih  seine  early  number  of  your  valaabltf 
work,  favour  the  world  with  a  full  explanation  of  ttiis  Chancery 
Court? 

We  can  here  boast  of  tk  learned  and  upright  bench,  but  it  is  the 
subordiofMie  staff  who  are  so  dreadfully  avaricious  and  fond  of 
money-getting,  that  they  leave  not  a  feather  on  any  unfortunate 
fool  pf  a  client  that  falls  into  their  clutches ;  many  respectable 
Native  families  have  been  ruined,  and  brought  from  affluence  and 
independence  to  the  most  abject  penury,  from  entering  into  law- 
suits,, and  intrusting  their  affairs  to  these  minions  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  a^  there  really  is  no  possibility  of  a  Native  party  geftting 
once  out  of  court  after  entering  it,  while  they  have  one  rupee  re- 
maining to  fee  the  attorney ;  and  it  often  happens  when  a  client  has 
sold  all  he  has  in  the  world,  and  borrowed  from  every  quarter 
where  he  has  credit,  to  moisten  his  lawyer's  fists,  who  keeps  telling 
him  the  cause  will  soon  be  decided  in  hb  favour :  after  all  this^ 
when  there  is  not  another  rupee  forthcoming,  the  attorney  abandons 
his  client^  finding  he  can  get  nothing  more  from  him,  and  allows  a 
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decree  or  deoitibn  to  be  giYtn  agaidst  lMm,  and  shbvldtlM.  dtet 
happen  to  be  in  the  attorney's  di^t,  the  latter  kMtmMy  mtem  hkn 
for  recorery  of  costs,  obtains  an  attachment  af^nst  him,  and 
•  walks  him  into  gaol ;  so  very  frequent  is  this  the  case,  that  in  the 
month  of  July  last,  out  of  twenty^two  prisoners  confined  in  the 
debtors'  gaol,  fourteen  of  them  were  there  on  writs  oUaiiied 
against  them  by  attorneys  for  bills  of  costs. 

I  might  adduce  many  instances  to  show  you  the  truth  of  my 
foregoing  remarks,  one  or  two  must  do  for  the  present*   A  Natfre 
of  this  place,  a  Tery  respectable  Bramin,  sued  another  Native  but 
a  very  short  time  ago  in  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  recovery  of 
^2400  rupees ;  having  obtained  a  writ  of  capias,  he  arrested  and 
confined  his  debtor  ;  the  debtor  put  in  bail  to  satisfy  the  Court, 
and  was  released  from. gaol ;  the  cause  was  set  down  for  trial  by 
exparte  in  tEe  next  term.  On  the  day  of  trial  the  judges  heard  the 
brief  and  gave  verdict  in  favour  of  the  phiintiff,  refecrii^  to  the 
master  to  try  the  evidence ;  the  master  examined  the  witnesses,  by 
'  whom  2000  rupees  was  proved,  the  400  rejected  for  want  of  proof; 
final  decree  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  but  neither  the 
defendant  nor  his  biul  was  to  be  found.   The  plaintiff's  attorney 
|iow  called  upon  him  for  payment  of  his  bill  of  costs,  amounting  to* 
2870  rupees,  of  which  there  was  then  paid  him  700  rupees,  leaving 
2170  dne,  for  which  he  gave  him  two  promissory  notes,  one  payable 
in  three,  the  other  in  six  months ;  and  having,  in  the  meantime,  found 
one  of  Ids  debtor's  bail,  he  had  bim  arrested  and  confined  in  prison, 
where  he  had  only  remained  five  days  when  he  declared  lumSelf 
insolvent  and  obtained  his  release.    The  plaintiff's  notes  to  bis 
attorney  now  became  due,  but  he  was  unable  to  pay  them ;  the 
attorney  raised  an  action  against  him  on  the  plea  side,  and  obtained 
an  attachment  against  him.  To  avoid  being  arrested,  the  poor  client 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for  one  year,  thereby  losing  an  excel- 
lent situation  he  had  held  for  many  years  in  a  house  of  agency 
here ;  and  thus,  by  goinff  to  law  to  recover  a  just  debt,  he  is  for 
ever  ruined.    Another  Native  of  Madras,  who  had  long  lived  re- 
spectably here,  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  in  cash  95,000  rupees, 
besides  much  o(her  valuable   property,  jewels,  &c. ;    his  heirs 
disputed  about  the  division  of  it,  and  went  to  Court,  three  several 
parties,  each  employing  his  own  attorney.    The  judges  ordered  the 
96,000  rupees  to  be  deposited*  in  Court,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  some  examinations  took  place  in  the  Master's  Office ; 
two  years  passed,  and  no  decision  was   given,  when  the  parties 
mutually  arranged  the  business  themselves,  and  jointly  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Court,  praying  that  the  money  might  be  returned 
them,  as  they  had  now  adjusted  their  differences.   On  this,  forward 
came  the  attorneys,  with  their  bills  of  costs,  amounting  in  all  to 
120,000  rupees  ;  the  clients  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  they 
petitioned,  they  prayed,  they  solicited  all  to  no  end  ;  25,000  rupees 
more  must  be  squeezed  out  of  them,  or  into  the  gaol  they  go. 
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^  :'Vii60e  tw^  fOMOB  wHl  givo  8<mie  idba  of  the  veiy  great  iinpoBlti^ns 
wn^ctised  intiufl  Courts  indeed  it  has  become  a  iobject  of  common 
WcoiuM  tbrosghont  the  settiement>  jo  much  ee,  that  it  is  eaid  4ihe ' 
ffHMid,  jury  at  next  Sessions  are  determined  !to  bring  it  before  the 
jadgdSy  and  try.if  sonye  step  cannot  be  pot  ^  such  gianng  ioiquitj^* 
49  yon  .are  always. ready  to  defend  ttie  iajared,  and  to  expose 
opfHTjeaiion)  I  trust  you  will  lay  some  statement  of  them  before  the 
world,  audi  will  very  soon  give  you  some  fnrther  intelligenoe  fi'om 
tkifi  that  mUf  I  hope,  be  acceptable. 

A.  C. 


OAPTftilW   W«m'»  HUTORT  OF  THE  BURMESE  WAR. 

A  smf^ll  oqtfivo  To\mde.  of  170  pages,  has  appeared  during  the 
past  month,  under  ,the  title  of  '  A  Pplitical  History  of  the  &trBr 
ordihiry  Erents  which  led  to  the  Burmese  War,  illustrated  with  a 
Map  of  the  British  A'ontier,  and  dedicated  to  His  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  George  the  iJ'ourth,  1)y  CJaptain  W.  White.'  This  writer 
was  dice  an 'Oficer  in  the  feast  Inoia  Compan/s  Army,  and  at- 
tached to  t^e  ^d  battalion  of  the' 15th  regiment  of  Bengal  I^ati^C 
Infantry,  with  which  he  serred  In  the  Company's  provinces  bora€;r- 
ing  on  Arracan,  so  that  he  speaks  of  many  of  the  events  described 
ia  his' book  from  actual  personal  knowledge.  The  Indian  reader 
v^  perhaps  remember,  thai  ^e  sanie  Captain  White,  after  his 
dimiBsal  from  the  Indian  army,  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
paper  in  London,  eutStled  *  The  British  and  Indian  Observet,* 
wiAch,  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence,  was  cK|efly  remark-  ' 
able  for  the  scurritons  attacks  oh  private  character  ^th  ilrhich 
it  abounded,  and  tfie  gross  adulation  of  the  Board  of  Control  *and 
Mimsters  generally,  whose  policy  it  eulogized  as  every  thing  that ' 
was  perl^ct in  gpvemmerit.  Asa  specimen  of  his  acutene^s  and 
foresight  as  a  prophet,  we  may  nientiou  that  at  pp.  127-1^  of 
his  b6ok,  he'  repHnts  a  long  extract  from  th^  said  '  Btrttish ' 
aikd  Indiah  Observer'^  Mary  9,  1824;  the  burthen  of  which' 
is  to  show  that  Lord  Amherst  was  infinitely  superior  to 
Lord  Hastings ;  and  that  while  the  character  of  the  latter  would 
be  more  and  more  disesteenied  the  better  it  was  known,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former  would  so  improve  on  acquaintance,  that,  says 
Captain  White,  ^  we  are  confident  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  will  become  a  general  favourite.'  This  was  written  nearly 
three  years  ago  ;  and  is  now  most  unaccountably  reprinted,  as  if 
to  show  how  far  it  is  still  from  being  fulfilled  :  for,  as  to  the  fact, 
of  whether  Lord  Amherst  is  really  a  general  favourite  or  not,  we 
apprehend  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  period  of  his  being  so  has 
not  yet  at  least  arrived. 

Oriental  Herald,  VoL  18.  9  L 
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Thcire  is  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  work ;  brief  as 
it  1B9  that  it  would  he  difficult  to  affix  to  it  any  general  epithet,  or 
assign  to  it  any  general  character  which  would  not  he  likely  to 
mislead.  The  main  ohject  of  the  whole  is  to  prove  that  the  injus- 
tice and  neglect  of  preceding  Goyemors-General,  including  Lord 
Minto  and  Lord  Hastings,  progressively  paved  the  way  for  the 
attack  of  the  Burmese  on  our  territories ;  and  that  to  their  succes- 
sive administrations,  alone,  ought  to  be  attributed  the  necessity  of 
the  war;  and  also  that  Lord  Amherst,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  found 
matters  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  hostilities ; 
and,  finally,  that  his  measures  were  the  best  calculated  to  insure 
the  end  in  view,  by  a  reduction  of  the  country  to  submission. 

The  materials  from  which  the  work  is  formed  are,— 1st.  The 
official  correspondence  between  the  English  and  Burmese  aujthori- 
ties,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  actual  conunencement  of  hosti- 
lities as  laid  before  Parliament:  2d.  The  geographical  abstracts 
respecting  Assam  and  Arracan,  given  in  the  ^  Modern  Traveller*  :3d. 
Extracts  from  the  ^  British  and  Indian  Observer'  Newspaper,  during 
its  brief  existence  under  Captain  White's  management.  And, 
lastly,  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  author,,  while 
an  ensign  in  the  Company's  army,  and  the  military  authorities  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  personal  observations  made  during  a  period  of 
justive  service  on  the  frontiers,  which  afterwards  became  the  seat  of 
war. 

In  moderately  skUful  hands,  these  materials  would  have  furnished 
a  iar  more  interesting  book  than  has  been  compiled  from  them  by 
the  author  of  the  present  volume.  Yet,  such  is  the  interest  of  the 
subject  (to  those,  at  least,  for  whom  anything  belonging  to  the 
eastern  world  possesses  an  interest)  that,  in  spite  of  a  most  heavy 
atyle,.confosed  arrangement,  and  perpetual  errors,  both  of  construc- 
tion and  orthography,  it  exposes  facts  which  well  repay  the  labour 
of  perusal.  If  the  work  had  come  into  our  possession  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  month  we  should  have  given  an  analytical  review  of 
its  contents ;  but,  for  the  present,  we  must  restrict  our  notice  to 
merely  calling  the  attention  of  Induui  readers  to  its  general  cha^ 
racter ;  and  shall  endeavour,  if  not  pressed  by  other  and  weightier 
matters,  to  go  more  into  detail  in  our  next 
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^  A  Cruising  Voyage  round  the  World :  first  to  the  South  Sea, 
thence  to  the  East  Indies,  and  homewards  hy  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Begun  in  1708,  and  finished  in  1711.  By  Captain  Woodes 
Rogers,  Commander-in-Chief  in  this  expedition,  with  the  ships 
Duke  and  Dutchess,  of  Bristol.  The  second  edition,  corrected. 
London  :  printed  for  Bernard  Lintot,  at  the  Cross  Keys,  hetween 
the  Temple  Gates,  Fleet-street ;  and  Edward  Symon,  against  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  Cornhill,  MDCCXXVI.' 

Before  I  confine  myself  to  the  ohject  with  which  I  have  tran^ 
scribed  this  title-page,  I  wiH  notice  ^  An  Introduction  concerning 
the  South  Sea  Trade,'  prefixed  to  the  publication  by  Captaiu 
Rogers,  at  once  the  commander  and  Q*  though  not  fond  to  aj>pear 
in  print,")  the  historian  of  the  *  Cruising  Voyage.' 

Thb '  Introduction'  must,  of  course,  be  occupied  with  the  subjects 
which  deeply  interested  our  forefathers  at  the  period  of  this  voyage, 
when  they  could  not  meet  at  a  neighbourly  evening  club  without 
talking,  over  their  nipperkins, 

*'  Of  Ai^oa  and  the  Spanish  crown, 
And  leagues  to  pull  asnrpers  down.** 

The  Captain  relates,  how,  at  the  time  of  *'  the  second  grand  alli- 
ance, in  1701,  it  was  wisely  stipulated  by  King  William,  that  for 
the  enlargement  of  navigation  and  commerce,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  us  and  the  Dutch  to  seize  by  force  what  lands  and  cities  we 
could  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  and  to  possess  them  as . 
our  own."  The  Captain  regrets  that  this  "  article  of  the  second 
grand  alliance  has  not  been  more  improved',"  and  he  thinks  it  '^  evi- 
dent enough,"  as  to  fomung  "  a  national  settlement  in  the  South 
Sea,"  that  we  are  concerned  to  do  it  ^^  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberty  and  religion."  What  must  bethe  liberty  which  would  de^ 
pend  on  such  a  preservative,  and  what  the  religion  which  could  au- 
thorise English  or  Dutch  to  ^^  seize  b^ force  lands  and  cities";  either 
expatriating  the  inhabitants,  or  subjecting  them  to  governors  of  a 
strange  speech,  in  the  imposing  character  of  conauerors !  This, 
surely,  was  not  the  reli^on  of  him  who  lived  and  aied^  promote 
<<  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  amongst  men  ; "  though  Christians 
have,  sometimes,  unadvisedly  to  triumph  in  the  thought  (I  allude 
to  a  sermon  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Blair)  that  **  the  cross"  of  their 
master  should  '*  be  assumed  as  the  distinction  of  the  proudest  mo- 
.  Barchs,  and  wave  in  the  banners  of  victorious  armies."  Here  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  forget  the  Christian  conquerors  of  Peru  and 
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Mexico."  Cortes,  accordiog  to  De  SoliSy  not  only  bore,  on  his 
'^  standard,  the  ensi^  of  the  cross/'  but  set  up  ^^  a  great  cross  to 
celebrate  Easter ;  for  religion  was  always  his  principal  care,  and 
in  that  he  was  equally  zealoas  with  the  priests."  When  Pizarro  in- 
vaded Peru,  he  put  forward  «  Father  Vincent,  a  friar,  the  first  ^>er- 
son  who  addressed  hinaself  to  the  Inca.  He  advanced,"  says  Burke, 
''  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  began  a  discourse  upon  the  birth 
and  miracles  of  Christ."  But  I  must  return  from  contemplating 
the  religious  zeal  of  these  first-rate  Christian  conquerors,  to  the 
humbler  predatory  exploits  of  *  a  Cruismg  Voyage,'  undertaken  at 
the  charge  of  the  Christian  merchants  of  Bristol,  who,  indeed,  at 
thirf^day,  maintain  their  character,  by  sending  to  Parliament  one  of 
the  most  zealots  advocates  of  Negro  slavery. 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  correct  definition  of  liberty 
or  religion  from  the  captidn  of  a  privateer,  a  licensed  sea-robber, 
any  more  than  from  his  owners,  the  Bristol  merchants,  who  could 
employ  their  wealth  in  fitting  out  ships  for  such  9  marauding  ex- 
pedition. The  Captain  indeed  keeps  up  his  compound  character  of 
Christian  and  cannoneer,  when  just  about  to  fight  for  his  expected 
plunder  ;  for  he  says,  on  the  discovery  of  a  strange  sail,  that  when 
an  officer  ^^  returned  with  the  joyful  news,  that  it  was  the  ahip  we  had 
so  impatiently  waited  ibr,"  (a  galleon,  with  silver  from  Acapulco,) 
"  I  ordered  a  large  kettle  of  chocolate  to  be  made  for  our  ship's 
company,  having  no  spirituous  liquors  to  give  them ;  then  we  west 
to  prayers."  Thus,  in  1596,  after  Queen  Elizabeth  had  instructed 
her  naval  commanders,  '^  that  when  they  had  destroyed  as  much  as 
they  could-  of  the  enemy's  shipping  and  provision,  they  should  send 
out  some  men  of  war  to  intercept  the  Indian  caracks,  if  they  bad 
any  intelligence  of  their  coming.".  Camden  adds,  (f  Hist.*  618-,) 
*^  These  instructions  being  given  them,  she  appointed  a  form  of 
prayer  to  be  used  daily,  in  every  ship,  to  crave  God's  assistance 
acnd  blessing  upon  their  enterprises  and  undertakings."  With  what 
a  religious  royal  executive  has  England  been  favoured  before  and 
since  her  bishops  contrived  for  Charies  II.  that  appropriate  descrip* 
tion,  still  repeated  in  the  Liturgy,  ^*  our  most  religions  King" ! 
This  stibjeot  was  not  ill  understooa,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  a 
writer  on  *  Royal  Religion,'  whom  I  shall  presently  mention  on  a 
very  different  account. 

'Princes,*  says  Defoe,  '  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  as  a  matter  of  stale, 
and  common  court  ceremony  appoints  the  chaplains  in  ordinary,  to  attend  at 
their  seasbn.  The  hours  of  prayer  are  regulated,  as  the  hours  of  play,  and 
*the  clerk  of  tH^  closet  hfis  his  work  also.  There  are  handsome  general  ways  of 
treating  God  Almighty. civilly,  and  the  Prince  vouchsaTes  to  be  present  as 
often  as  he  pleases ;  and  we  are  very  willing  to  cry  up  the  devotion  and  pkty 
of  those  that  do  so.'       " 

I  must,  however,  abandon  the  subject  of  *  Royal  Religion,'  with- 
'  er  th^  piety  of  princes,"  which  a  satirist 
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tmee  eompared  to  Lord  Roehester's  poem  upon  ^  Nothlug.'  I  shaU 
.  Iea76  also  our  Captain  to  his  oddly  consorted  duties  of  prayer  ana 
plunder,  after  I  have  execnted  the  purpose  for  which  I  opened  Us 
Tolnme,  by  quoting  the  first  published  narrative  of  an  extraordinary 
solitary.  Ifis  story  has  been  supposed,  with  great  probability,  t# 
have  £allen  under  the  observation  of  a  mighty  master  of  popular 
Attraction,  and  thus  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  most  well-read 
romance  in  the  English  language,  ^  Robinson  Crusoe/ 

January  3l,  1709,  Captain  Rogers,  '^  made  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,"  a  spot  rendered  memorable,  thirty  years  later,  by 
tlie  voyage  of  Anson.  The  next  day,  they  "  saw  a  light  ashore  ; " 
which,  ot  course^  not  a  little  interested  them.  This  appearance 
was  soon  explained  by  the  person  "  who  made  the  fire,"  for  Fe- 
bruary 2d,  the  '^  pinnace  returned  from  the  shore,"  and  brought 
abundance  of  craw-fish,  with  a  man  clothed  in  goat  skius,  who 
looked  wilder  than  the  first  owners  of  them.  He  had  been  on  (he 
island  four  years  and  four  months.  His  name  was  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk^ a  Scotchman,  bom  at  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  bred 
a  sailor  from  his  youth«  He  had  been  ^'  master  of  the  Cifique* 
Parie^y'  by  which  he  was  left,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement 
wiUi  his  Captain,  at  the  end  of  September  1704,  ^' the  height, of 
spring''  in  that  region.  The  ship,  also,  had  become  leaky,  and. it 
was  "  east  away  not  long  after,  and  few  of  the  contpany  escaped." 

The  following  account,  you  will,  I  trust,  readily  accept,  as 
•  selected  from  a  volume  which  cannot  now  be  generally  interesting. 
Indeed,  among  the  facts  worthy  of  being  recorded,  those  appear  to 
deserve  no  inconsiderable  notice  which  illustrate  the  human  con-r 
dition  through  the  varying  stages  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  and 
discover  the  resources  of  man,  amidst  severe  privations,  and  in 
seasons  of  perilous  emergency. 

*  He  had  with  him  his  clones  and  bedding,  with  a  firelock,  some  powder, 
bullets,  and  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  bible,  some  practical  \i\eces^ 
and  his  mathematical  instmments  and  books.  For  the  first  eight  months  he 
had  much  ado  to  bear  up  against  melancholy  and  the  terror  of  being  left  alone 
in  soch  fr  desolate  place.  He  bailt  two  hntt  with  pimento  trees,  covered  them 
with  long  grass,  and  lined  them  with  the  skins  of  goats,  which  he  killed  with 
Ms  gnn,  as  he  wanted.  He  got  fire  by  nibbing  two  sticks  of  pimento- wood 
together  npon  his  knee.  <h  the  lesser  hvt,  at  some  distance  from  the  other,  he 
Bresaed  his  victnala,  and  in  the  larger  he  slept.  At  first  he  never  ate  anythiog 
till  huriger  constrained  him,  partly  for  grief,  and  partly  for  want  of  bread  and 
salt ;  nor  did  he  go  to  bed  till  he  could  watch  no  longer.  The*pimento-woodv 
which  bomt  very  clear,  served  him  both  for  firing  and  candle,  and  refreshed 
him  with  ita  fVagFani  smell.  ^ 

*  As  to  sustenance,  he  had  enough  of  good  cabbage  from  the  cabbage-trees, 
aad  seasoned  his  meat  with  the  flndt  of  the  pimento- trees,  bat  he  could  use  no 
Aah,  amidst  an  abundant  supply,  except  craw-fi«h.  for  want  of  salt.  Of  hit 
goats*  flesh  he  made  very  good  broth,    ile  kept  an  account  of  600  that  he 
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killed  while  there,  tnd  caught  ai  many  more  which  he  marked  on  the  ear  and 
let  go.  When  his  powder  fldled,  he  took  them  by  epeedof  loot;  for  Ma  way 
of  liTing  and  cootlnaal  exerciae  of  walking  and  mnning  cleared  him  of  all  groaa 
hamonra,  so  that  he  ran  with  wooderftd  swiftness  through  the  woods  and  up 
the  rocks  and  hills.  This  Captain  Rogers  witnessed  when  he  distanced  and 
tired  both  dogs  and  men,  in  catching  goats  for  the  ship's  company. 

*  He  soon  wore  oat  all  his  shoes  and  clothes  by  ranning  through  the  woods, 
and  at  last,  being  forced  to  shift  without  them,  his  feet  became  so«hard  Oml 
he  ran  oTerywhere  without  annoyance.  When  his  clothes  wore  out,  he  made 
himself  a  coat  and  cap  of  goat-skins,  which  he  stitched  together  with  little 
.thongs  of  the  same,  that  he  cut  with  his  knife.  He  had  no  other  needle  but  a 
nail ;  and  when  his  knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  he  made  others,  as  well  as  he 
could,  of  some  iron  hoops  which  were  left  ashore,  which  he  beat  thin,  and 
ground  upon  stones.  Having  some  linen  cloth  by  him,  he  sewed  himself  shirts 
with  a  nail,  and  stitched  them  with  the  worsted  of  his  old  stockings,  which  he 
pulled  out  on  purpose.  He  had  his  last  shirt  on  when  rescued  by  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Rogers. 

*  After  he  had  conquered  his  melancholy,  he  diverted  himself  sometimes 
by  cutting  his  name  on  the  trees,  and  the  time  of  his  being  left,  and  conti- 
nuance there.  He  was  at  first  much  pestered  with  cats  and  rats,  that  had  bred 
in  great  numbers  from  some  of  each  species  which  had  got  ashore  from  ships 
that  put  in  there  to  wood  and  water.  The  rats  gnawed  his  feet  and  clothes 
while  asleep,  which  obliged  him  to  cherish  the  cats  with  goat's-flesh ;  by 
which  many  of  them  became  so  tame  that  they  would  lie  about  him,  and  soon 
delivered  him  from  the  rats.  He  likewise  tamed  some  Itlds  ,  and  to  divest 
himself,  would  now  and  then  sing  and  dance  with  them  and  his  cats.  On  the 
commencement  of  his  dreary  solitude,  Selkirk  appears  to  have  indulged 
the  expectation  that  some  Bhiglish  or  French  ship  would  soon  rescue  him. 
The  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  once  very  narrowly  escaped,  were  objects  of 
his  terror ;  because  he  apprehended  they  would  murder  him,  or  make  a  slave 
of  him  in  the  mineSn  He  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  taken  off  the  island 
by  the  Captain,  who  says :  *'  At  his  first  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  much 
forgot  his  language,  for  want  of  use,  that  we  could  scarce  understand  him,  for 
he  seemed  to  speak  his  words  by  halves.** 

The  following  jadicious  ^^  Reflections,**  modestly  described  as 
*^  more  proper  for  a  philosopher  and  divine,  than  a  i^ariner,''  con- 
clndes  the  account  of  Alexander  Selkirk : 

*  We  may  perceive  by  this  story  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  **  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,'*  since  he  foupd  means  to  supply  his  wants,  in  a 
very  natural  manner,  so  as  to  mkintaiu  his  life,  though  not  so  conveniently, 
yet  as  effectually  as  we  are  able  to  do,  with  the  he1|i  of  all  our  arts  and  so- 
ciety. It  may  likewise  instruct  us,  how  much  a  plain  and  temperate  way  of 
living  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  both 
^hich  we  are  apt  to  destroy  by  excess  and  plenty,  of  strong  liquor  especially, 
and  the  variety,  as  well  as  the  nature,  of  our  meat  and  drink :  for  this  man, 
when  he  came  to  our  ordinary  method  of  diet  and  life,  though  he  was  sober 
enough,  lost  much  of  his  strength  and  agility.' 

Such  is  the  accomit  of  this  solitary,  to  which  Captain  Rogers 
gives  ftiU  credit,  both  from  his  own  observation,  aad  from  Mr.8eK 
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kirk's  behaviour  afterwards,  when  he  became  mate  of  the  ship. 
In  Anson's  voyage,  it  is  mentioned,  that  among  the  goats  IdUed  at 
Juan  Femanaes,  for  the  ship's  company,  were  fonnd  one  or  two 
apparently  very  aged,  whose  ears  were  marked,  as  if  formerly  in 
the  power  of  Selkirk.  Dr.  Beattie,  also,  conversed  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  sailed  with  Anson,  and  who  supposed  he  bad  seen  the 
remains  of  one  of  Selkirk's  huts ;  *^  a  house  of  stones,  rudely  put 
together,  and  so  very  small,  that  one  person  could  with  difficulty 
crawl  in  and  stretch  himself  at  length.'* 

Your  readers,  I  am  persuaded,  will  have  scarcely  seen  the  name 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  without  recollecting  the  verses  of  Cowper, 
which  have  preserved  his  remembrance,  and  especially  the  two 
first  stanzas.  These,  I  am  tempted  to  quote,  as  pourtraying,  with 
the  skill  of  a  master,  a  hopeless  condition  of  dreary  independence : 
*•  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  sonrey, 

My  right  thera  is  none  to  ^Uspute ; 
From  the  centre  all  roood  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brate. 

O,  Solitnde  I  where  are  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen  In  thy  faeet 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  mast  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, — 

I  start  at  the  soand  of  my  own. 

The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indi£forence  see. 
They  are  so  nnacqoaiQted  with  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shocldng  to  me.' 

I  am  disposed  to  indulge  the  conjecture,  that  when  Cowper  wrote 
these  verses,  such  a  classical  scholar  might  recollect  a  passage  in 
Cicero's  Dialogue,  ^  De  AmiciHaJ  The  speaker,  Lelius,  is  made 
to  propose  the  case  of  a  man  transported  by  some  deity  from 
human  society,  placed  in  a  desert,  yet  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  though  denied  the  sight  of  a  human  being. 
He  then  asks,  ^^  Quis  tamen  esset  ferreuSf  qui  earn  vitam  ferre 
po&set  cuique  non  auf arret  fructum  voluptatum  omnium  soHiudo  F" 
(who  is  so  iron-hearted,  as  to  endure  such  a  life,  and  all  whose 
pleasures  solitude  would  not  render  worthless  ?)  But  I  find  my- 
self wandering  from  Alexander  Selldrk ;  yet,  in  such  alluring  so-' 
ciety  who  could  forbear  to  wander  ? 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Rogers,  was  first  published  in  171^9  in 
No.  26  of  the  ^  Englishman,'  December  3,  1713.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  relates  the  story  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  he  '*  had  frequently 
coofiersed,''  and  whom  he  thus  describes  : 
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'  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  thou^kt,  if  I  had  not  been  let  into  bis  tbaraeter 
and  story,  I  could  have  discerned  that  he  luid  been  much  separated  from  eom- 
pany,  from  ^s  aspect  and  gesture.  There  was  i^  strong  bat  cheerM  serious- 
ness in  his  IooIl,  and  a  certaih  disregard  to  the  ordinary  tldngs  about  him,  as 
if  he  had  beto  sunk  in  thought/ 

'  Bobinson  Crusoe/  fint  appeared  in  1719.  Defbe  hu  been 
ipery  mijostly  charged  with  snrreptilioasTy  applytnf  to  his  own  use 
some  supposed  plapers  of  Sdkirk^  which  do  not  appear  to  hare  ever 
existed.  Of  the  story  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  had  re* 
mained  ignorant^  when  he  was  contriving  his  justly  popular  to- 
mance,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  acknowledged  any 
obligadoDS  to  Captain  Rogers's  ^  Narrative  of  Selkirk/  Such 
acknowledgment,,  if  due,  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  and  such 
the  author  of  ^  Robinson  Crusoe'  could  have  amply  afforded. 

Seniuus. 


SONN»T*-aUN-8BT.* 

The  summer  Son  had  set,— the  blue  mist  sailed 
Along  the  twilight  lale,— no  sounds  arose. 
Save  such  as  liallow  Nature's  sweet  reposei 
And  ebann  the  ear  of  Peace.    Young  Zephyr  hailed 
The  trembling  Echo ;  o'r  the  lonely  grove 
The  Night's  melodious  Bard,  sweet  PhUoSMl, 
Her  plaintive  mssie  breathed— thi6  tfdiV  notes  fbll 
^lilce  the  Idw-whlspered  vows  of  timid  Love ! 
I  paused  in  adoration,— and  such  drea)ms 
As  haunt  the  pensive  soul,  intensely  fraught 
With  silent  incommunicable  thought, 
And  tynqiathy  proftrand,  wi^  fitftil  gleams, 
Oaagbt  fh>m  the  mMsory  of  departed  years, 
Fltsbed  on  my  mind,  and  woke  luxurious  tears. 


'  From  the  third  Edition  of  ftichardson^s  *  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,' 
just  published. 
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LBTTBR  OF  DR.  MARSHMAN,   ON  THB  COP^TROVBRSY  RESPECTINCi 
THE  8ERAMPORE  MISSIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  OriewUd  Herald. 

SIR,  Edinburgh,  January  90,  1997. 

Having  seen,  in  your  number  for  October  last,  an  '  Examination 
of  the  Defence  put  forth  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries/  which 
convinces  me  that  the  author  of  that  article  is  still  completely  mis- 
informed on  the  subject,  it  has  struck  me,  that  although  we  think 
no  answer  to  attacks  of  this  nature  necessary  in  India,  where  our 
conduct  is  so  fully  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  send  'you  a 
brief  statement  of  facts,  as  they  really  are,  as  you  know  me  too 
well  to  believe  I  would  mislead  you  or  any  one  on  earth,  respecting 
fiftcts  with  which. I  am  fully  acquainted.  And  relative  to  the  whole 
of  this  subject,  although  your  correspondent  has  so  misstated 
things,  that  I  myself  could  not  have  understood  their  real  state, 
had  not  every  thing  previously  passed  under  my  own  eye,  so  fully 
has  this  been  'the  case,  that  nothing  has  taken  place  among  the 
3erampore  Missionaries  in  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  with  which 
I  am  not  fully  acquainted.  In  this  statement,  it  seems  quite  unne- 
cessary to  foUow  your  correspondent  through  the  various  misrepre- 
sentations which  have  arisen  from  his  want  of  information,  as  a 
plain  statement  of  facts  win  make  these  at  once  fall  to  the  ground. 

Your  correspondent  is  quite  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  this 
attempt  to  injure  our  characters,  and  our  reasons  for  disregarding 
it.  In  1821,  we  published  a '  Reply^  to  a  work  of  Rammohun  Roy*s^ 
on  certain  opinions  respecting  the  Deity  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  to  which  the  Rev.  William  Adam  had  declared  himself  a 
convert.  This  occasioned  Rammohun  Roy's  '  Third  and  Final 
Appeal,'  early  in  1823.  To  that  part  of  this  appeal  which  related 
to  the. atonement  of  Christ,  we  published  an  answer  in  December^ 
that  year.  About  three  months  after,  Mr.  Adam  published,  not 
a  reply  to  that  work,  which  indeed  remained  unanswered  when  \ 
left  India  last  February,  but  the  first  attack  on  our  veracity  which 
had  appeared  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years,  in  the  form  of 
*  Replies  to  Queries  from  the  R^v.  Dr.  Wcare  and  Mr.  Channing, 
rtepecting  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Bengal/  Of  this,  as  all 
around  us'  knew,  both  Mr.  Adam  and  ourselves,  we  took  no  kind  of 
notice. 

In  September  1824,  the  Editor  of  the  '  Oriental  Magazine'  re- 
viewed Mr.  Adam's  work,  and  asserted  chat,  from  sums  subscribed 
with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  m  India,  the  Seram- 
pOre  Missionaries  had  realized  handsome  fortnnes.  This  they  knew 
to  be  so  completely  unfounded,  tliat  it  was  two  months  before  they 
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coaU  be  persnadad  to  take  tlie  least  notice  of  it.    And  when  aomc 
of  their  friends  urged,  that  although  all  who  knew  them  felt  m- 
dignant  at  assertions  so  void  of  truth,  some  persons  recently  come 
to  .the  country,  and  others  who  resided  far  distant  from  Calcutta, 
might  for  a  time  feel  their  minds  affected  by  Assertions  so  confi- 
dently made,  if  not  contradicted ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
publishing  the  short  statement  prefixed  to  my  son's  letter.    This 
they  hanaed  to  the  editors  of  the  principal  papers  in  Calcutta,  but 
not  before  it  had  been  sent  to  the  editor  6f  the  ^  Oriental  Magazine' 
himself,  with  a  request  that  he  would  point  out  any  thing  in  it  he 
might  deem  exceptionable,  and  an  intimation  that  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, if  this  could  be  done  without  enervating  that  defence  of 
their  character  which  he  had  rendered  expedient.    It  was  returned 
a  few  hours  after,  with  a  kind  note  from  the  editor,  and  only  two 
passages  marked  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  writer  as  well  as  the 
publisher  of  the  article  in  question.    This  he  did  not  acknowledge 
himself  to  be,  although  he  hinted  that  he  could  not  expect  these 
two  passages  to  be  expunged.    As  the  object,  however,  was  a  mere 
▼indication  of  character,  the  statement  was  published  without 
them ;  and  although  it  contained  this  solemn  challenge,  <^  Unless 
the  Reviewer  be  prepared  to  bring  forward  a  distinct  proof  of 
fraud,  the  charge  of  embezzlesaent  brought  against  the  Serampore 
Missionaries,  must  be  considered  as  altogether  gratuitous,"  the 
'  Oriental  Magazine'  remained  perfectly  silent.  It  brought  forward 
no  proofs  whatever. 

This  silence  of  the  Reviewer,  when  thus  solemnly  called  upon  to 
substantiate  his  charge,  was  accompanied  with  a  convincing  proof, 
that  the  public  ii)  India  deemed  our  reply  perfectly  satis^Eictory. 
The  Annual  Report  of  Serampore  College,  which  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Indian  public,  from  the  commencement  of  its  opera- 
tions, appeared  in  the  succeeding  January.  This  support  they 
thought  might  possibly  be  lessened  that  y^ar,  by  assertions  so  con- 
fidently made,  groundless  as  they  were.  Instead  of  its  being  less- 
ened, however,  they  found  that  it  greatly  exceeded  the  sum  sub- 
scribed the  preceding  year ;  and  some  of  the  additional  sums  were 
accompanied  by  intimations  that  the  increase  had  arisen  from  the 
Serampore  Missionaries  having  been  so  unjustly  accused. 

In  October  1825,  when  your  number  for  June  reached  us,  we 
were  intreated  to  take  no' notice  o£  the  attack  it  contained,  as  it 
had  been  fully  met  already  by  our  ^  Reply'  to  the  ^  Oriental  Maga- 
zine.' As  this  article  in  your  number  was  published  in  Britain,  and 
our  ^  Reply'  to  the  *  Oriental  Magazine'  had  not  come  out  in  any  of 
the  periodical  works,  my  son  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to 
draw  up  a  brief  reply  to  your  article,  to  be  published  on  my  arrival, 
in  case  our  <  Reply'  had  not  appeared.  Finding,  when  I  arrived  in 
June  last,  that  it  had  not,  I  had  a  few  copies  of  my  son's  reply 
strack  off,  to  gratify  particular  friends ;  and,  on  finding  they  haa 
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not  seen  our  ^  Reply*  to  the  *  Oriental  Magazine/  a  few  more^  with 
that  prefixed.  Feeling  persuaded,  however,  that  the  article  in 
your  worWmust  have  arisen  from  misinformation,  I  forhore  to  ad- 
yertise  my  son's  reply  for  publication,  until  I  could  see  and  con- 
yerse  with  you  on  the  subject ;  but  my  speedy  departure  for  the 
Continent  not  allowing  me  time  for  this,  a  friend,  who  had  known 
me  for  above  thirty  years,  engaged  to  do  this  in  my  absence.  His 
bemg  unable  to  do  this,  through  pressure  of  business,  is,  I  presume, 
the  only  reason  why  you  have  admitted  a  second  aHicle  of  this  na- 
ture into  your  periodical  work.  This  brief  statement  of  circum- 
stances will  show  you  that  the  ^^  legal  finesse  of  traversing  the 
case  to  England,''  exists  only  in  your  correspondent's  own  mind. 
Into  ours  it  never  entered. 

Instead  of  refuting  a  simple  statement  made  in  my  son's  reply  to 
him,  your  correspondent  evidently  shrinks  firom  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  accuse  us  of  knavery  or  embezzlement.  In  doing 
tMs,  however,  he  sufficiently  shows  us,  that  his  code  of  morality 
diffei^  wholly  from  ours,  relative  to  money  subscribed  to  evangelize 
India.  If  he  would  not  deem  it  knavery  to  realixe^  or  since  he. 
will  not  have  the  word  to  mean  "  embezzle,"  to  **  acquire"  fortunes, 
by  the  *^  regular  gains  of  the  missionary  trade,"  we  should  deem 
such  a  crime  knavery  of  the  vilest  kind.  By  the  *^  missionary  trade" 
we  have  never  gained  a  shilling.  Of  the  money  entrusted  to  us  for 
missionary  objects,  we  have  never  suffered  a  shilling  to  lodge  in 
our  hands,  even  as  a  remuneration  for  time  and  labour  in  applying 
these  sums.  We  have  ever  supported  ourselves,  and  our  families, 
by  the  labour  of  our  hands,  in  our  respective  callings,  and  we  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  this  to  the  end  of  life.  You*  will  therefore 
see  that  the  charge  of  acquiring — not  handsome  fortunes,  but  any 
thing  whatever,  by  '^  the  regular  gains  of  the  missionary  trade,"  is 
totally  unfounded,  and  originates,  we  would  charitably  hope,  in 
your  correspondent's  entire  want  of  information  on  the  subject. 

The  same  want  of  information  pervades  all  he  says,  relative  to' 
our  being  or  declaring  ourselves  trustees  for  "  property  accumulated 
through  the  liberality  of  the  public."  We  never  placed  in  trust 
tmy  property  or  sum.  furnished  us  by  the  liberality  of  the  public. 
We  never  thought  that  money  sent  us  to  propagate  Christianity  in 
India  ought  to  be  put  in  trust.  We  have  ever  thought  that  it 
ought  to  be  expended  immediately^  with  prudence  and  faithfulness, 
on  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  This  we  have  ever  done, 
without  realizing  a  single  shilling,  by  way  of  profit,  from  its  manage- 
ment. At  Serampore,  nothing  has  ever  been  placed  in  trust  by  us, 
but  what  has  been  originated  by  the  product  of  our  own  labour. 
On  this  head,  therefore,  your  correspondent  has  been  completely 
mbinformed. 

Within  the  first  six  years  of  our  residence  at  Serampore,  we 
purchased  three  houses  with  gardens  adjoining,  contiguous  to  each 
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bth^r,  for  the  use  of  ourselves  and  our  families.    This  we  did^ 
hbwever,  without  the  advice  or  even  the  knowledge  of  our  brethren 
in  Etighuid.    But  wishing  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  5f  such  as 
W^^ght  choose  to  succeed  us  in  the  work  of  propagating  Christi- 
anity around  us,  rather  than  as  private  property  in  our  own  fami* 
lies,  we  gave  up  the  right  of  property  in  them  to  preveAt  our  gelling 
fhem  again,  and  vested  it  in  our  brethren  at  home,  not  with  any 
particular  view  of  making  a  donatioti  to  brethren  who  neither  re- 
quested nor  needed  any  such  thing,  but  to  secure  our  own  object 
in  thus  purchasing  them ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  we,  of  course, 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  trusteeship  and  the  occupancy y  with  the 
view  of  transinitting  both  to  those  with  whotn  we  might  choose  to 
leave  the  care  of  carrying  forward  what  we  had  begun,  and  possi- 
bly of  our  destitute  families.    These  houses,  however,  have  cost 
ns  far  more  since  than  merely  the  rent  of  them.    They  have  be- 
,    come  obno^ous  to  Ihe  encroachments  of  the  river,  by  which  that 
in  which  Dr.  Carey  lived  has  been  swept  away,  within  the  last  two 
years,  notuHthstanding  all  our  endeavours;    and  that  in  which 
MV.  Ward  lii^ed  is  still  in  great  danger.    After  havitag  vested  the 
right  of  property  in  these  houses  in  our  brethren  at  home,  we  might 
probably  have  been  justified  had  we  consulted  them  respecting  the 
expense  of  reparriiig  them,  and  la'bouHng  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
river — an  expense,  by  the  way,  of  which  not  an  individual  at  home 
had  any  knowledge,  until  lately.     This,  however,  we  never  did ; 
but,  <sareful]y  applying  the  funded  they  dent  ns,  to  the  support  of 
other  European  brethren  in  India,  we  took  all  the  expense  attend- 
ing these  houses  on  ourselves,  and  have,  in  consequence,  expended 
more  upon  them  than  twice  the  price  they  originally  cost  us.    It  is 
fbr' these  three  houses  alone,  which  haVe  never  cost  any  one  in  Bri- 
tain or  India  (beside  ourselves)  a  single  farthing,  that  we  declared 
ourselves  "  trustees,"  instead  of  proprietors :  imd  this  your  corre- 
spondent, for  want  of  correct  information,  has  understood  to  be 
^^  trusteeship^'  for  sums  ^<  accumulated  through  the  libendity  of  the 
public,  and  sei  apart  avowedly  for  religious  purposes.'' 

He  is  no  less  misinformed  respecting  the  answer  givct^  l)y  us  to  a 
letter  sei^t  us  by  some  of  our  brethren  in  England,  about  ten  years 
ago.  This  letter,  which  was  sent  us  soon  after  the  death  of  our 
steady  and  long-tried  friend  Andrew  Fuller,  the  late  Secretai*y  to 
the  Baptist  Mission,  contained  p^  request  that  we  would  cancel  the 
deeds  in  which  we  had  declared  ourselves  trustees  for  these  three 
houses,  rather  than  proprietors,  and  make  new  ones,  by  which  eight 
persons  in  England  should  be  united  in  th^  trust  with  ua  three  at 
Serampore.  This  we  thought  not  only  unnecessary,  bat  unwar- 
rantable on  various  accounts,  or  father  in  every  p6int  of  view.  At 
the  same  time,  recent  changes  at  home,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
those  with  whom  we  had  been  so  long  connected,  rendered  it  Ne- 
cessary that  we  should  use  language  perfectly  explicit  in  a  cinrfn 
dential  communication,  which,  to  strangers  unacquainted  with  cir- 
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cumstaDceSy  might  i^pear  somewhat  siDgular.  Liest  any  mistake 
should  remain  on  their  mbds,  we  distinctly  stated,  that  although 
vfQ  had  aU  along  applied  what  we  chose  from  the  product  of  our  own 
lahoui'  to  such  objects  as  we  thought  likely  to  promote  Christianity, 
in  India,  and  intended  still  to  do  so,  we  had  never  placed  a  farthing 
of  it  at  the  disposal  of  any  Committee  in  England,  nor  given  up  to 
them,  or  any  one  else,  the  least  of  our  rights  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians, but  that  we  merely  co-operated  with  them  as  Christian 
brethren  who  had  the  same  object  in  view, — the  Serampore  Mission- 
aries having  been,  in  eveiy  department  of  labour  from  the  beginning, 
in  fact,  co-workers  with  friends  at  home,  fsdthfuUy  applying  their 
contributions  to  the  objects  specified,  and  their  own  to  various  de- 
partments, according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.  This  letter, 
although  we  put  it  in  type,  that  we  might  send  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  brethren  who  had  joined  in  the  letter  to  us,  we,  of  course,  for- 
bore to  publish.  If  we  thought  the  request  unreasonable,  or  even 
indelicate,  as  it  arose  from  mistaken  conceptions,  we  could  not  think 
it  delicate  to  publish  our  brethren's  mistakes  to  others.  We  there- 
fore forbore  to  send  copies  of  it  to  our  private  friends  in  Britain  or 
Ipdia.  Tl^e  Editor  of  the  *  Oriental  Magazine,*  however,  happen- 
ing to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  unpublished  letter  seven  years  after  ; 
and  being  of  course  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  had 
stood  with  wir  brethren  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  occasioned  this  letter,  transformed  it  into  "  a  stroke  of 
generalship,"  *'  a  declaration  of  independence,"  and  into  whatever 
he  thought  could  attach  blame  to  the  Serampore  IVGssionaries. 
This,  in  its  turn,  has  completely  misled  your  correspondent. 

But  of  all  the  mistakes  of  your  correspondent,  his  misstatement 
relative  to  the  figures  my  son  hap  given,  to  prove  that  oo  fqr tunes 
could  have  been  made  from  the  sums  we  had  expended  for  mission- 
ary or  charitable  purposes,  appears  to  me  the  most  unaccountable. 
My  son  shows,  in  p^e  21,  that  the  sum  sent  us  fronci  1806  to  1822, 
for  printing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  17,140/.,  was  expended  in 
printing  what  in  other  hands  would  have  cost  20,0Q0/.,  the  s^m 
charged  for  printing  these  versions  being  sevenieen  per  cent  be- 
low the  lowest  price  charged  by  the  presses  in  Calcutta  to  bene- 
volent societies.  Ue  then  states,  page  24,  that  of  tb^e  luate 
entrusted  to  us  for  Native  schools,  the  benevolent  institution,  and 
Serampore  College,  statements  of  expenditure . had  hee^i  p^bys)^4 
from  time  to  time,  so  much  to  the^atLsfBLction  of  all,  as  to  araw 
forth  increasing  support  for  these  institutions.  He  then  cQmes  tq 
the  sums  sent  us  km  t)ie  Miasiop  by  the  Baptiat  Society  in  ISoglai^  j> 
5^740/.  from  1800  to  1806,  and  11,609/.  from  1806  to  1^12  ;  and 
shows  that  these  sums  and  much  more  were  expended  ^  thciJit 
Buropean  Missionaries,  the  auiplus  being  added  &om  our  private 
funds.  He  then  enunierates  various  other  sums,  delations,  and 
legacies,  whi^  had  coo^  iota  our  hands,  wit^)|f;h^g,deaig|)^t^ 
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for  any  of  these  objects,  to  the  amount  of  10,79^/.,  and  shows,  br 
extracts  from  our  books,  that  instead  of  lO^OOO/.,  we  had  expended 
in  propagating  Christianity  around  us,  more  than  58,000/.  Thus  the 
Serampore  Missionaries,  instead  of  acquiring  handsome  fortunes 
by  *^  the  gains  of  the  missionary  trade,"  t.  e.  by  the  sums  sent  them 
to  propagate  Christianity  in  India,  are  found  to  hare  applied  faith- 
fully every  sum  thus  sent  them,  and,  while  supporting  themselves 
and  their  families,  to  have  applied  to  the  same  great  object  48,000/. 
from  the  product  of  their  respective  callings. 

Now,  how  does  your  correspondent  meet  this  clear  and  simple 
statement  ?  By  attempting  to  disprove  any  part  of  it?  By  no- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  by  bringing  forward  the  sums  receiwil  for 
printing  the  Scriptures,  for  missions,,  for  schools,  and  Serampore 
college,  and  omitting  the  expenditure  of  these  sums  I  Did  you 
ever  before  hear  of  such  a  mode  of  disproving  a  statement,  as  that 
of  omitting  one  half  of  it,  the  expenditure  given  of  sums,  while 
the  sums  themselves  are  brought  forward?  Not  content  with  this, 
however,  he  goes  back  into  the  reply  to  the  '  Oriental  Magazine,' 
and  selects  thence  22,000/.  sent  them  for  missions,  (the  sums  al- 
ready mentioned  as  received  prior  to  1812,  and  4,601/.  received 
and  expended  on  the  Society's  Missionaries  from  1812  to  1816,) 
and  even  the  sums  collected,  but  funded  by  Mr.  Ward  in  England 
and  America.  Nay,  he  adds,  a  legacy  of  600/.  left  by  a  pupil  of 
miiio,  with  which  a  house  for  the  College  has  smce  been  purchased 
at  Serampore.  A  just  account  of  these  sums,  however,  must  have 
been  the  followbg : 


Contributioiis    sent    from 

Enffland,  from  1801  to 

181o,  for  the  support  of 

Mtasiooaries  in  India,  p. 

9,    (not    p.    7,  •  as    ne 

states,) jf»,000    0    0 

Ditto  raised  in  India  for 

the  instruction  of  Indi- 

gentChri9tians(cliildren) 

nncel801,p.ll I145S   0    0 

Ditto  fior  Native  Schools, 

p.  11 5669    0    0 

Ditto  for  Serampore  Col- 
lege, p.  14 1800    0    0 


Ditto  in  England  for  ditto, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ward, 

Ditto  in  America  for  ditto, 
by  ditto  (18,000  doUars) 
p.  12 


9800    0    0 


9000    0    0 


Bfanhman|mf890,p.  13  600  0  0 
Sums  received  firom  Europe 
for  printing  the  Sacred 
Boriptures,  Mtweeii  1806 
(iw<l815)  and  1892,  p.  31.17,140   0   0 


Expended  in  sunporting 
the  aforesaid  Misnoo- 
aries,  as  mentioned  p. 
9..T: .^000 

Expended  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  Indigent  Chris- 
tian children  since  1811, 
p.  11 11,15S 

Expended  inNative  schooli 
pTll 

Expended  in  purchasing 
the  ground  for  Serum- 
pore  College,  p.  14.  • . . 

Invested  in  the  English 
funds  by  Mr.  Ward,  for 
Serampore  College,  p. 


0  0 


0  0 


5669  0  0 


1800  0.0 


9800  0  0 


Invested  IB  AmeficanAmds 
for  ditto  by  ditto,  p.  19.    900O    0   0 

Invested  in  a  house  for  Se- 
rampore College  by  the 
Trustees >..      60O   0   0 

Expended  in  printing  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  irom 
1805tol8»,  p.  S1....17,140   0    0 
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Tbk  statement)  which  is  precisely  that  given  hy  my  son^of  the 
expenditure  as  Fell  as  the  receipt  of  these  snms,  leares  his  ac- 
count of  the  48y000/.  expended  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries, 
beyond  the  sums  sent  them,  perfectly  untouched.  But  to  what 
can  we  impute  your  correspondent's  wholly  omitting  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  sums  I  Could  this  arise  from  want  of  information, 
when  the  expenditure  lay  before  him  in  the  same  page  ?  Sure  I 
am,  that  haa  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  this  omiesion  entered 
your  mind,  you  would  nerer  have  admitted  this  article  into  your 
pages.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  although  to  this  sum 
of  48,000/.  much  might  have  been  added,  we  never  thought  it  our 
duty  to  give  an  account  of  every  penny  we  thus  contributed,  nor 
would  any  thing  have  appeared  now,  had  it  not  been  expedient  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  calumny.  After  all,  it  is  a  mere  hothing  com- 
pared with  what  we  owe  to  the  Redeemer  of  men,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  his  cause. 

Still,  however,  your  correspondent  seems  to  think  that  those 
three  Serampore  Missionaries  have  in  some  way  placed  themselves 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  villanage  under  their  brethren  in  England, 
so  that  the  labour  of  their  hands  is  not  their  own,  but  the  property 
of  their  brethren,  as  that  of  the  West  India  slave  is  not  his  own, 
but  the  property  of  his  master.  This  idea  does  seem  somewhat 
strange,  particularly  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  all  right  over 
the  bodies  and  labour  of  other  men  has  ceased,  at  least  in  Britidn, 
But,  supposing  certain  spiritualities  existed,  which  gave  a  right  to 
certain  Christian  brethren  over  the  temporal  labour  of  others,  and 
that  the  Serampore  Missionaries  had  sold  themselves  for  ever  to 
certain  brethren  at  home,  and  their  unknown  successor,  which,  he 
may  assure  himself,  they  never  did  ;  still,  is  not  his  crinunation  of 
them  somewhat  severe  I  '^  Their  daughters,"  says  he,  *^  have  been  at 
the  fashionable  establishments  at  Bath."  But,  if  the  husband  had 
.thus  sold  himself  to  his  brethren  forever,  had  the  partner  of  his 
life  done  the  same  f  Supposing  that  she  had  sud :  ^^  As  my  husband 
has  sold  the  product  of  his  labour,  for  ever  to  certain  brethren  in 
England,  so  that  he  cannot  give  his  daughters  a  single  year's  edu- 
cation, I  will  apply  to  labour,  and  give  them  education  for  a  year 
or  two  in  Britain  myseliP,  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  useless  in 
future  life,''  would  your  correspondent,  though  he  had  been  one  of 
such  brethren,  have  replied  to  her :  ^^  You  yourself  have  no  right 
thus  to  give  your  daughters  education ;  for  the  product  of  all  your 
labour  also  belongs  to  us"t  But,  if  he  could  not  have  found  it 
in  his  heart  thus  to  condenm  the  wife  to  a  state  of  perpetual  vU^ 
Ummgey  as  well  as  the  husband,  he  is  certainly  severe  in  criminating 
her  wish  to  give  her  daughters  some  small  portion  of  education. 
For  the  case  happens  to  be,  that  Mrs.  Marshman,  to  whose  two 
daughters  he  alludes,  did  really  open  an  establishment  in  India  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies,  distinct  from  her  husband's,  in  the 
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year  1800  ;  aod  after  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  exertion,  in  wludi, 
althougli  she  knew  the  product  of  her  lahour  to  he  her  own,  she* 
d^»votcd  many  Uiousand  pounds  of  it  to  the  propagation  of  C^ria- 
tlanlty  ia  India,  from  the  love  she  hore  to  its  adorable  author*  The 
state  of  her  health  constrabed  her  to  revisit  her  native  land ;  in 
doing  thb-  she  took  with  her  her  two  daughters  ;  and  for  the  sak^ 
of  iniproviDg  their  minds,  placed  them  at  school  during  the  year 
ghc  remained  at  h<une  ;  and  when  she  returned  to  India,  3hp  wa« 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  youngest  daughter  at  school  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  the  last  of  which  she  spent  at  a  school  liear  Bath. 
Thif!,  then,  is  the  whole  of  the  crime  ;  and  unless  your. correspond- 
ent be  prepared  to  prove,  that  Mrs.  Marsliuiian  had  no  mpre  right 
over  the  pifpduct  of  her  own  labour  than  has  a  femajp  slave  who 
may  have  been  purchased  in  one  of  our  sugar  islaod^j  I  confess  I 
imi  unable  to  discern  wherein  her  ofEence  lay. 

But  this,  it  seems,  is  not  the  whole  of  their  critte.  "  These  mis- 
eioiiaries  hare  had  some  of  their  members  engag^  in  foreagn 
travels."  Eeapecting  thiP,  let  me  ask  your  correspondf^pit— if  those 
brethren  in  England,  to  whom  he  thmks  the  Serivnipore  Misaiona- 
ries  bave  made  themselves  bond-slaves  for  life,  have, like  the  kings 
whom  Neheuiiah  declares  that  Qod  bfwi  set  over  the  Jeyvs  for  their 
sins^  domiuioii  over  their  bodies  and  their  property  at  their  plea* 
a  lire  J  and  even  over  that  of  their  wives — does  he  deem  this  state  of 
slave  17 -to  extend  to  their  rhildren  also  ?  If  be  does,  will  he  be 
pleased  lo  say  at  what  distance  this  state  of  spiritual  slavery  ter- 
minates, and  what  generation  nmy  vent^re  to  call  the  product  of 
their  lahour  their  own?  Is  it  the/ottr^A  or  the  second t  If  it  be 
tho  latter^  then,  »lthoagh  the  faUier  and  mother  had  Pdade  them- 
selves bo  ad -si  ares,  his  crlniiaation  is  not  just ;  fpr  my  son,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  !iad  a  right ,  after  spending  twenty-itino  yean 
in  India^  to  vi^it  Europe  at  iiis  i^wii  expense,  and  improve  his  mind, 
by  comjiariiig  what  he  saw,  with  whiit  he  had  previously  heard  or 
read  respecting  it^;  iahalntaat^.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  may 
reply,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  baying  thus  travelled  41;  h^ 
own  expense.  This,  doubtless,  is  tniq ;  but  then  was  be  obBged  to 
publish  on  a  subj^ect  ^ith  whicfi  be  was  so  little  acguaiated  ?  And- 
with  t()i3  ^en^e^ce  of  my  son's  ijefore  him,  ^' J  bai^e  never  toncbed  a 
fai;thi(]p(g  of  public  s^l^riptiqns,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall,  even  as  a 
remuperatiop  fp^r  actuftl  labour,*'  was  he  obliged  to  say,  ^^  This  is  a 
pip3ition  which  qur  ii[ivssionary  advocate  will  npt  meet "  ?  Will  be  say 
in.  what  words  l^^  cou^  have  ipet  it  more  fully  ?  Had  he  been  dis- 
p<^ed^  be  might  bi^ve  added,  th^t  while  thus  .disinterestedly  afiplying 
the  various  siii^  si^t  to  India  fo^r  the  prepaga^ion  of  Cluiatiaoity, 
he  had  ii^cj^ea&ed  th^  from  the  product  of  his  own  labour  to  an 
extent  i^hich  I  nqed  ngt  Q^enti(>p, 

Yowr  correspondent,  however,  may  safely  assure  himself,  that 
we  never  placed  xmiaelves  in  such  a  state  of  spiritual  slavery  under 
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any  Christian  lyriftllireiii  either  at  home  or  abroad,  nor  gaire  aa^ 
man  the  least  right  over  the  product  of  our  labour  in  any-  way 
whatever ;  and  that  no  each  original  understanding  eT«r  existed, 
either  in  our  own  minds  nor  in  the  minds  of  our  brethren,  Fuller, 
S^ntcliff,  and  Ryland,  in  connection  with  whom  we  went  forth  to 
India.  The  most  cordial  union  of  soul  ever  existed  between  us 
and  them,  and  we  know  that  they  would  have  done  th^  utmost  to 
procure  support  for  us  had  we  ever  requested  them.  But  we 
thought  it  quite  as  much  our  duty,  in  the  infant  state  of  Christianity 
in  India,  to  support  ourselves,  if  we  were  able^  b^  it  waai  theirs  at 
home  to  collect  money  for  our  aid.  This  idea^  however,  did 
not  leave  us  so  bereft  of  commo9  sense,  as  to  place  the  product  of 
our  labour  at  the  disposal  of  brethren  in  England,  and  their  unknqwn, 
successors,  and  thus  reduce  ourselves  to  a  state  of  which  we  had 
seen  no  parallel  in  Britain.  We  three,  it  is  true,  made  common 
stock  among  ourselves  for  the  better  application  of  what  .little  wa 
might  obtain,  and  the  support  of  our  widows  and  families  in  cai^  . 
of  death,  which  the  two  survivors  continue  to  do  to  this  day,  as 
well  as  support  the  widow  of  our  deceased  brother.  But  in  doing 
this,  we  never  consulted  our  brethren  in  Britain,  nor  did  they  ewj^ 
express  any  wish  to  make  common  stock  with  us.  And  your  cprr. 
respondent  must  be  aware,  that  unless  common  stock  be  myftual. 
and  reciprocal,  any  right  to  property  arising  from  it,  is  only  the 
common-stock  plan  of  the  planter  with  bis  slave,  that  of  retaining 
his  own  and  claiming  tbe  labour  pf  his  slave  a^.  And  if  your  corpr, 
respondent'believes  that,  the  Scottish  t^ret^fbyterian  Churc^  |ay  suc^ 
claim  to  the  property  of  their  chaplains  in  Calcutta,  over  whom  be 
insists  that  they  exercise  control,  or  that  the  Court  pf  Directors 
claim  whatever  a  collector  of  customs  in  Calcutta  may  accumulate 
from  the  salary  they  may  have  paid  him,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
inform  him,  that  we  do  not  consider  any  of  our  brethren,  whom  we 
love,  in  Britain  as  our  spiritual  maRtcrs  ar  oivners,  Iji  contribiitrng 
what  we  were  able  towards  mcftijiK  the  first  and  the  heaviest  ex* 
penses  attending  the  propagatiou  of  ChriHtiaTiity  around  nSj  we 
acted  as  nien  perfectly  free  and  independent,  not  consulting  our 
brethren  at  home,  nor  even  mentioning  to  them  what  we  contri* 
bated, — nor,  indeed,  to  any  one  else*  Your  corresi-forident  h  the 
first  who  has  drawn  from  us  the  acknowledgment  that  while  we 
,  have  faithfully  applied  every  sura  sent  ua  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India,  without  realizing  (he  least  profit  from  their 
management,  we  have  applied  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
same  object  from  the  labour  of  our  own  band?.  Aj\d  I  olniost  re- 
gret having  mentioned  it  even  to  remove  groundless  accusation. 
After  having  beeu  enabled  to  open  the  way  for  the  Christian  public 
to  enlighten  the  country  more  effectually  than  even  through  the 
operation  of  Serampore  College,  we  may  be  able  to  do  little  more  . 
Oriental  Herald,  Vol.  19  2  M 
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than  establish  thattutstifotion^  and  provide  for  our  own  widows  in 
case  of  removal  by  death.  Nor  do  we  belie  ve,  that  even  in  that 
case^  the  Christian  public  would  suffer  what  we  have  laboured  to 
begin,  with  a^iew  to  the  enlightening  of  India,  to  become  nugatory 
for  want  of  fonds  to  carry  it  forward,  as  long  as  these  funds  shall 
be  faityully  and  disinterestedly  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  designed ;  and  on  this  we  think  they  may  fully  rely,  not 
only  as  long  as  we  survive,  but  as  long  as  those  may  live  whom  we 
have  associated  with  ourselves  in  the  work. 

Respecting  the  transla^en  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  Native 
converts,  as  your  correspondent  has  not  disproved  a  Bingle  fact  ad- 
vanced by  my  son  on  these  subjects,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
waste  your  time  in  referring  to  them.  Relative  to  the  former  he 
may  assure  himself  that  our  care  for  providing  means  to  bring  them 
as  near  perfection  as  possible,  will  never  cease  bat  with  life  itself. 
And  respecting  the  Natives  within  our  circle,  who  have  abeady 
embraced  Christianity,  as  they  and  their  families  exceed  a  thousand 
individuals,  should  the  Divine  blessing,  on  which  all  must  depenc(, 
so  accompany  the  means  now  used  to  propagate  Christiamty,  as  to 
double  their  number  once  in  ten  years,  which  he  will  uot  say  is  im- 
possible to' Almighty  power,  although  this  would  ^e  us  only 
82,000  Native  Christians  fifty  years  hence,  yet,  before  the  close  of 
two  centuries,  the  period  in  ivhich  Christianity  overspread  the 
Roman  world  in  primitive  times,  the  number  would  exceed  five 
hundred  millions,  a  number  equal  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Asia.    What  wise  man,  tL^n,  will  despise  the  day  of  small  things  ? 

To  conclude,  your  correspondent  will  himself,  f  trust,  now  be 
convinced  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  believe  every  slanderous  re- 
port, propagated  at  a  distance,  which  may  not  have  been  contra- 
dicted ;  that  there  may  be  men  found  who  can  not  only  suffer  in 
some  degree  from  the  mistakes  of  others,  without  feeling  any  de- 
sire to  publish  those  to  the  world,  but  who  can  hear  the  most  un* 
founded  slanders  propagated  respecting  themselves,  without 
having  instant  recourse  to  legal  vengeance  or  even  deeming  it 
necessary  to  notice  them,  under  the  certainty  that  they  will,  in  a 
short  finie,  refute  themselves,  and  injure  no  one  beside  the  calum- 
niator. 

This  brief  statement  might  have  reached  you  sooner,  perhaps, 
had  not  my  joumies,  first  in  England  and  then  in  Scotland,  pre- 
vented my  sitting  down  to  it  until  within  these  few  days  past. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Marshman. 
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Mr.  D.  L.  Richardson's  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  which  we 
have  beforeoften  noticed  inonrpagesyhavingbeen  recently  reprinted 
In  a  third  miniatare  edition,  with  notes  and  illustrations  not  to  be 
found  in  the  former  copies  of  the  work>  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  selecting  from  among  these  two  of  the  shorter  pieces,  with  the 
notes  attached  to  them,  as  posssessmg  peculiar  interest  to  Oriental 
readers  of  all  classes. 

SONNBT  VIII. 
(WrUten  in  India.) 
Tub  winds  are  busb'd, — ^but  yet  the  dark  clouds  lour. 
And  shroud  the  rising  sun  !    The  distant  hill 
Lies  hid  in  mist, — the  tempest-swollen  rill 
O'erflows  the  dreary  vale, — this  hoary  Tower 
Austerely  frowns  above  the  withered  bower, 
Where  sits  the  drooping  Minah,  cold  and  still.  (1) 
Yon  blasted  Tree  the  gazer*s  breast  doth  fill 
With  fearful  dreams  and  majesty  of  power  !— 
The  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Midnight  Storm 
Passed  where  for  ages  rose  the  Green-wood's  Pride, 
And  what  availed  ito  glory  ?  Its  proud  fonti. 
Cast  on  the  groaning  earth,  but  serves  to  hide 
The  Serpent's  dwelling ;  and  Decay's  dull  form  ^ 

Soon  in  its  mouldering  bosom  shall  abide !  (9) 

(1)  The' Minah  is  a  bird  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Ringdove,  with  a  dark 
brown  plumage.  Its  most  frequent  haunt  is  a  cluster  of  bamboos..  Being 
easily  tamed  and  taught  to  speak,  It  is  a.  great  favourite  with  the  ladies  of  lAio 
East.  The  most  esteemed  birds  of  this  species  are  those  procured  from  the 
Rajmahal  hills,  and  denominated  Hill  Minahs.  At  the  dawn,  or  close  of  the 
day,  these  birds  are  seen  in  prodigious  numbers  on  almost  every  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Bengal  Tillage. 

(2)  The  tempests  in  India,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  frequentl  v  of  a 
most  formidable  description.  The  following  extract  of  a  Journal  which  I 
kept  of  my  little  Indian  adventures,  though  very  hurriedly  and  carelessly 
wntten,  may  give  some  idea  of  a  storm  on  the  Oanges : 

**  I  left  Bandah  *  (from  which  place  I  was  proceeding  to  Calcutta  on  leave 
of  absence)  with  my  wife  and  chUd,  on  the  14th  of  July  1899,  and  arrived  at 
Buxar  t  on  the  evening  of  the  9&th.  This  may  be  termed  a  long  Toyage, 
considering  the  great  force  of  the  stream  in  our  favour.  My  sister-in-law, 
with  her  little  daughter,  were  in  another  budgerow  ^  that  accompanied  us. 
Our  little  fleet  consisted  of  two  large  budgerows,  ^two  oolocks,^  and  a 
patella. n  The  last  contained  my  horses,  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  ftq.  To 
take  charge  of  these,  there  were,  on  board  the  same  boat,  my  grooms,  grass- 
cutters,  shepherds,  poultry-keepers,  &c.  We  left  Buxar  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  have  experienced  an  almost  conti- 
niud  tempest ;  the  easterly  winds  prevailing  with  more  or  less  violence.    In 


*  Bandah,  in  Bundlekund,  is  about  650  miles  from  Calcutta. 
+  Buxar  is  408  miles  from  Calcutta. 

A  kind  of  pinnace. 

A  cook-boat,  in  which  provisions  were  dressed. 

A  large  clumsy  boat,  for  baggage,  cattle,  &c, 
9  M9 
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eonseqaence  of  tke  baayy  periodical  rains,  the  banks  of  the  CKuiges  were 
completely  inundated,  and  whole  villages,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  riTer^ 
were  totaUy  destroyed  by  its  overflow.    Onr  boats  frequently  striKfc  against 
the  thatched  roof  of  a  Hindoo's  dwelling.    We  ought  to  nave  arrived  at 
Dinapore  *  in  two  days,  instead  of  which,  we  did  not  reach  it  before  the 
seventh  day,  thongh  we  were  sufficiently  adventurous,  and  took  advantage  of 
etery  trifling  pease  of  the  opposing  elements.    Yesterdav,  at  tix  o*cloeli  in 
the  evening,  ijudbnia few  minutes  alter  our  bndfferow had  been  seenrad  to 
the  bank  in  the  usual  manner,  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind,  which  eonunenoed 
with  prodigious  violence,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning 
of  the  most  awful  description,  prepared  our  minds  for  one  of  those  terrific  ni{|^ 
which  are  so  common  at  this  period  of  the  yearT  We  were  much  alarmed  when 
we  found  that  my  sister  had  not  yet  arrived.  Our  budgerow  rolled  so  heavily 
that  we  were  unable  to  stand  or  sit,  without  clinging  to  the  sides  and  doors. 
The  waves  rose  to  an  appalling  height,  and  burstini^  over  the  Venetian  side 
windows,  rushed  into  our  apartment  at  every  heel  of  the  vessel.    We  now 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  quit  the  budgerow,  and  weather  the  storm 
on  shore.    We  were  the  more  determined  on  this  step,  when  the  sailors  in- 
formed us  that  the  oolock,  which  contained  the  most  of  onr  domestic  ser- 
vants, had  already  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and  that  they  were  fearftil  the 
budgerow  might  tmre  the  same  ftite.    We  had  sent  several  men  on  shore  to 
learn  whether  there  was  any  habitation  near  us ;  and  one  had  just  returned  to 
inform  us,  that  he  had  proceeded  along  the  banks,  as  we  had  directed  him, 
and  had  discovered,  at  (tie  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  small  village,  con- 
sisting of  about  half  a  dosen  miserable  huts.    He  added,  that  be  £kd  been 
obligeid  to  cross  a  strean  to.  get*  to  it,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  declined 
offering  us  either  shdter  or  tssistanoe*    Being,  however,  again  assured  that 
the  budgerow  would,  in  all  probability,  sink  or  go  to  pieces,  I  immediately 
landed  with  my  wife  and  little  boy.    This  was  not  done  without  considerable 
difficulty  and  danger,  fbr,.  being  on  a  lee  shore,  the  vessel  dashed  against  the 
steep  and  rugged  banks  with  amazing  violence.    We  took  with  us  only  two 
male  attendants,  leaving  the  rest  to  assist  the  boatmen,  and  protect  the  pro^ 
perty  on  board,  until  we  oould  procure  a  reception  in  the  village.    Directiag 
our  course  along  the  shore,  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  and  watery  and  expecting 
at  every  step  to  fall  into  some  hole  or  ditch,  we  aaw  the  wreck  of  the  ooloek 
in  the  stream,  to  whidi  the  servant  had  alluded.    Several  boatmen  were 
clinging  to  the  wreck,  asd  crying  most  piteoisly.    The. tempest  was  now  at- 
its  climax,  and  we  could  scarcely  support  ourselves  against  the  vleloDce  of  ■ 
the  wind.    The  night  was  so  dark  that  we  oould  not  aee  an  inch  before  us, 
.  exeent  when  the  oeeasional  flashes  of  lightning  illtimined  the  tronbled  waters 
whicn  almost  surrounded  us.    One  of  my  servants  was  on  the  point  of  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  stream,  ta  give  his  assistance  to  th»  shipwreoked  boat- 
men, when  they  (hearing  onr  voices)  called  oat  that^thejr  were  not  in  danger, 
the  water  where  they  stood  being  only  up  to  their  breasts.    It  appeared  that 
they  were  dragging  in  the  wreck,  and  bewailiag  the  loss  of  their  property.  We 
now  went  higher  up  the  stream,  where  it  was  more  shallow ;  aad  whir  gnat- 
difficulty  contrived  to  cross  it  in  safety,  though  wet  to  the  skin,  and  oppressed 
with  oold»  anxiety,  and  fatigue.    We  at  last  reached  the  village,  but  were  far 
some  time  positively  refused  the  slightest  shelter*    After  much  dfflcnlty  and 
delay,  however,  we  got  pos9ession  of  a  hut,  tbrongh  the  straw  roof  of  whidi 
the  rain  poured  in  torrents^    We  were  obliged  to  pay  very  heavily  for  ovr 
uncomfortable  lodging,  as  it  was  urged  by  the  owner  of  the  place,  that  It 
was  necessary  to  remanerate  the  priest,  for  purifying,  with  the  water  of  the 
Oanges,  the  apartments  we  had  d^fikd  by  our  presence  f  We  had  not  been 
twenty  minntes  in  this  wretched  hovel,  when  a  servant  came  to  inform  us  that 
another  boat  had  been  wrecked  close  to  our  budgerow.    We  were  now  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  fearing  that  it  might  be  the  one  in  which  were  my  sister  and 
her  daughter.   I  was  on  the  point  of  sallying  forth,  when  a  second  man  arrived 
with  the  intelligence  that  it- was  a  large  vessel  laden  with  grain ;  and  that  two 


*  Dinapore  is  850  miles  from  Calcutta. 
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of  the  boatmen  belonging  to  it  were  f  apposed  to  be  drowned.  We  were  ex- 
pecting erery  moment  to  hear  of  the  wreck  of  our  budgerow,  and  we  sent  on 
board  for  a  few  clothes  and  blankets.  Most  of  the  boatmen  behayed  nobly, 
and  vonid  not  leave  the  vessel  the  whole  night.  The  storm  still  con^ued 
with  unabated  fury ;  the  country  around  was  a  complete  swamp ;  and  the 
inundation  was  gaining  ground  with  every  breaker.  To  complete  our  distress 
the  village  was  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  was  no  other 
habitable  place  of  any  description,  within  five  koss  *  (10  miles).  The  dread 
of  beinff  surrounded  by  the  inundation,  and  the  howling  and  roaring  of  the 
winds,  blended  with  tne  piteous  cries  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors,  conspired 
to  impress  us  with  a  full  sense  of  our  unh^)py  sitaatlon,  and  to  darken  our 
hearts  with  the  most  melancholy  forebodings.  Neither  my  sister's  budgerow, 
nor  my  own  patella,  had  yet  arrived.  At  eleven  o'clock  two  men,  in  a  small 
dingee  (canoe)  were  seen  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reach  our  budgerow.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  came  again,  and  accomplished  their  object. 
They  had  been  sent  by  mv  sister  to  procure  tidings  of  us,  and  to  assure  ns  of 
her  safety.  It  appeared  that  she  was  at  no  cpreat  distance  from  us,  and  that 
our  patella  was  secured  within  a  few  yards  of  her.  At  six  o'clock  the  winds 
abated,  and  we  returned  to  the  budgerow,  which,  being  new  and  well  cop- 
pered, had  sustained  little  injury.  On  our  way  back  we  saw  many  wrecks, 
and  the  dead  body  of  a  Native  dashing  against  the  shore.  After  the  Hindoos 
had  made  offerings  of  milk  and  herbs  to  the  sacred  river  (the  Gauges)  for 
their  preservation,  we  once  again  weighed  anchor,  and  started  for  Calcutta 
with  a  more  favourable  breeze  than  we  had  yet  enjoyed.** 

Sonnet  X. 
TBB  sums.  (S) 
Hbr  last  fond  wishes  breathed— a  ikrewell  smile 
Is  lingering  on  the  calm  unclouded  brow 
Of  yon  deluded  victim.    Firmly  now 
She  mounts,  with  dauntless  mien,  the  liineral  pile. 
Where  IhM  her  earthly  Lord.    The  Brahmin's  guile 
Hath  wrought  its  will-— fraternal  hands  bestow 
The  flamiog  brand— the  craekUng  embers  glow— 
And  iiakes  of  hideous  smoke  the  skies  deftle  I 
The  ruthless  throng  their  willing  aid  supply 
And  pour  the  kindling  oil.    The  stunning  sound 
Of  dissonant  drums — the  Priest's  exulting  cry — 
The  ihiling  martyr's  pleading  voice  have  drown 'd, 
While  fiercely-burning  rafters  fidl  around 
And  shroud  her  form  from  Horrors^s  straining  eye  I  ' 

(8)  The  Suttee  is  the  self-immolation  of  a  Hindoo  widow,  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband.  This  sacrifice  is  not  explicitly  enjoined  by  the  skasters 
or  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  as  actually  necessary  to  salvation.  Many 
well-informed  Natives,  among  whom  is  the  learned  Brahmin,  and  ardent  phi- 
lanthropist, Rammohun  Roy,  have  objected  to  the  practice,  as  not  only 
abhorrent  to  humanity,  but  as  altogether  eootradictoiy  to  the^fundamaHal 
doctrines  of  their  faith.  Thourh  a  widow  is  seldom  compelled  to  destroy 
herself,  yet,  having  once  offered  to  do  so,  neither  tears  nor  iiitreaties,  should 
her  resolution  ftdl  ber,  will  have  any  efilect  on  the  priest  or  her  relatives.  Sbo- 
is  bovnd  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  surrounded  bv  the  Ikggots,  in  c^te  of  all  her 
exertions.  If  by  any  extraordinary  chance  she  should  escape  from  the  fire^ 
she  would  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  her  caste,  and  considered*a  disgrace  to 
her  family  and  friends. 

*  A  koss,  in  Bengal  is  about  two  English  miles :  but  in  the  nopihem  pro- 
vinces of  India  it  is  nearer  three. 
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SPECIMENS   OF  ORIENTAL  LEGISLATION  IN   MATTERS  OF 
POLICE. 

One  of  the  most  strikiog  points  of  difference  between  the  despot- 
ridden  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  freer  and  more  happy  island 
I  we  inhabit,  is  their  state  of  respective  police.  In  England,  provideda 
man  commits  no  actual  breach  of  the  peace  or  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  he  is,  generally  speaking,  free  to  go  and  come  without 
.  interruption ;  to  walk  the  streets,  to  traverse  the  country,  or  to 
remain  within  his  own  abode,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  best 
suit  his  convenience  or  his  pleasure,  without  interrogation  or  moles- 
tation.     In  France,  one  of  the  best  governed  countries  of  the 
continent,  every  movement  of  almost  every  individual  is  watched, 
and  there  is  no  going  from  one  town  to  another  without  passports 
and  examinations  enough  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  gentlest  of 
mankind ;  in  Prussia,  it  is  still  more  galling ;  in  Austria,  absolutely 
intolerable;  and  in  Spain,  perhaps  worst  of  all:  the  existence  or 
interference  of  the  police  being  least  felt  in  the  freest  and  best 
governed  countries,  and  most  severely  and  painfully  experienced 
in  the  most  despotic  and  worst  governed  nations.     The  truth  of 
this  rule  (which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  may  be  said  to  be  of 
universal  application,  and  to  which  at  least  wc  know  no  exception) 
is  capable  of  being  illustrated  by  example,  and  if  we  pass  from 
Spain  to  Turkey,  and  from  thence  to  Persia  and  China,  we  shall 
find  the  rigour  of  the  police  and  the  severity  of  punishments  in  an 
exact  ratio  with  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  governors,  and 
the  slavery  ^d  misery  of  the  peo^ple.  The  roost  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  the  progressive  enlightenment  of  the  one,  and  the  increasing 
happbess  of  the  other,  is  to  be  found  in  the  relaxation  by  the  go- 
vernment of  severe  laws  and  ordinances,  and  the  exercise  among  the 
people  of  free  will  in  almost  all  their  actions :  and  the  greatest 
proof  of  a  declining  state  of  intelligence  and  happiness  in  nations, 
is  the  drawing  tighter  and  tighter  the  cords  and  fetters  by  which 
men's  thoughts  and  actions  are  restrained  from  that  enjoyment  of 
free  development  which  God  and  Nature  are  considered  by  most 
men  to  have  intended. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  state  of  things  at  Bombay,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit,  that  instead  of  the  English  government  in- 
creasing in  its  liberality  and  advancing  the  happiness  of  its  subjects 
there,  it  is  really  retrograding  in  character,  and  attempting  at  least 
to  impose  on  the  people  over  whom  its  rule  is  extended,  greater  re- 
straints than  those  to  which  they  were  subjected  under  their  foi*mer 
^'  oppressors,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  those  usurpers  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Native  Princes  to  call  their  predecessors.  But 
before  we  give  the  details  of  the  Bombay  transactions,  we  shall 
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'offer,  in  a  Bhort  compass,  a  few  iUubtratioiis  of  the  pribciple  adverted 
to,  respectiog  the  close  ccmnection  between  a  tyrannous  govenunent 
and  a  severe  police,  by  cilang  some  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Constantinople  and  Madrid.  We  shall  give  them  is 
Ihe  order  of  their  dates : — 

PROCLAMATION  OP  THE  SUBLIME  POBTE  NBLATIVB  TO  TBB  UVfTmiTIOlC: 
OP    THE  CHIEP  POLICE. 

ConstantimopU^  8epL  90, 16M* 
'^AUliough  this  Terse  of  the  Koran,  *  Obey  Gbd— obey  the  Prophet  of 
God,  and  the  depositaries  of  authority,*  make  it  a  duty  of  every  MusuIbmbi 
to  be  subject  to  tne  authorities,-~yet,  for  some  time  past,  the  evil-inteutioned,. 
icnowo  under  the  name  of  Janissaries,  in  contraTention  of  the  divine  Ikw,  bad 
withdrawn  themselves  from  oliedience ;  and  the  first  evil  had  brought  in  Ui 
train  a  general  disorder,  both  at  Ck>iistantinople  and  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
As  this  turbulent  militia,  in  order  to  give  loose  to  their  excesses,  pretended 
to  mix  in  every  thing,  the  condition  and  even  th^  life  of  the  Mussulman  ua* 
tion  were  no  longer  in  safety — no  longer  enjoyed  trananillity.  Every  things 
evendown  to  the  smallest  business,  felt  the  general  anarchy.  The  rayas 
themselves  had  began  to  participate  in  it,  6^  wearing  habiU  which  did  not 
suit  their  condition, 

*  The  Sublime  Porte,  since  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  had  established  commit$iMrie9  qf  po^ 
Mce  charged  with  authority  over  vagrants,  and  with  the  care  of  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  support  of  the  people,  had  provided  for  the  order  of 
the  Empire  by  establishing  a  chief  of  police;  but  the  audadouspess 
of  this  disorderly  horde,  invading  every  kind  of.  business  and  com- 
merce, engaged  in  forestallings  of  every  kind,  and  rendering  it  impossible 
to  maintain  convewiently  antisnt  instUmtmSy  so  that  the  people  were  reduced 
to  purchase  at  an  exhorbitant  price,  and  by  false  weights,  the  objects  of  the 
first  necessity.  Now,  thanks  to  Ood,  we  have  succeeded  in  chastising  and 
destroying  this  horde  of  malefactors ;  and  henceforward  by  the  Divine  assist* 
ance,  everv  thing  will  be  regulated  according  to  divine  and  human  laws.  The 
orders  of  his  Highness  are,  that  we  secure  still  more,  day  by  day,  the  repose 
and  tranquiUitjf  of  the  nations  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  his  Imperial 
power.  In  consequence,  the  Sublime  Porte  is  vigilant,  night  and  day,  to 
cause  its  administration,  directed  solely  towards  the  tranquilHty  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  safety  of  the  people,  to  be  conformable  in  every  thing  to  the  holy 
law,  that  no  person,  without  grounds  may  be  exposed  to  suffer.  It  directs  its 
cares  towards  providing  the  different' articles  of  subsistence  according  to  the 
imperial  will.  It  has  nominated  among  the  capidji-bashi,  a  chief  of  police, 
charged  according  to  ancient  ordinances  with  the  duty  of  preventing  fore- 
stalling, of  repressing  vagrancy,  and  of  compelling  the  rayas  to  return  within 
the  Ifroils  of  their  condition.  It  is  his  duty  constantly,  at  the  head  of  a  guard, 
to  traverse  the  streets  and  the  markets,  to  watch  over  the  prices  and  the 
weights  of  the  articles  which  the  people  purchase.  In  a  word,  his  superin- 
tendence will  extend  to  objects  of  the  first  necessity.  He  will  give  the  saaie 
directions  to  those  who  are  under  his  orders. 

*  All  the  Mohammedan  people  will  acknowledge  that  the  beneficent  views  o' 
the  Sultan  are  eonMtantUi  and  soldy  directed  to  the  glory  of  religion  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace ;  and  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  oflloe 
of  chief  of  police  is,  in  itself,  a  great  blessing.  All  Musulmans,  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  aU  the  faithful  are  brothers,  will  see  in  those 
of  the  same  religion  only  brothers,  will  live  united  among  themselves,  will 
do  good,  will  avoid  evil,  will  never  Ml,  along  with  the  community  of  the 
ftdthM,  in  fulfilling  the  precept  of  the  five  prayers ;  will  never  antSet  smong 
them,  or  in  their  quarters,  bad  subjects,  disturbers  qf  pMie  order,  or  in- 
triguers ;  will  never  occupy  themselves  but  with  their  own  affairs ;  will ' 
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#|iptti|iD,  alMTe  aUt.fWHii  overy  b«d  aplioih  and  lh»  creiy  t^^ 
become  a  Musulman ;  and  will  fMoer  fyUermeddle  In  day  qfthet^fiUrM  ^fAe 
ihOiUfM  Porte  ;  which  beside^  do  not  concern  them  ;  in  fine,  they  will  never 
'oease  to  offer  up  fbr  his  Highness  those  prayers  which  are  a  dhine  obttgatUn 
jno  every  Mnswlman. 

'  Yon  will  eanse  this  proclamation  to  be  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  <}uarters,  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  You  will  cause  them  to 
comprehend  it,  and  explain  it  to  the  chiefi  of  ^e  oorporations.* 

The  tone  of  pious  devotion  to  the  pahlic  good  which  pervades  this 
siDgular  docnment,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  usnal  tenor  of  such  pro- 
clamations ;  the  rulers  hdng  always  (if  you  will  take  their  words  for 
it)  solely  intent  upon  preserving  ^  peace  and  tranquillity/  accord- 
ing to  the  established  phraseology ;  but  ^  unlimited  and  implicit 
obedience  to  tiieir  will/'  would  be  a  more  appropriate  phrase.  The 
closbg  part  of  it  is,  however,  the  most  illustrative  of  the  despotic 
principle.  According  to  this  Authority,  the  affairs  of  Government 
(on  the  right  or  wrong  adnunistration  of  which  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  almost  wholly  dependent)  is  no  other  than'  the  affeurs  of 
the  ruler  for  the  time  being :  the  people,  it  would  seem,  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them ;  they  are  to  mind  only 
their  awn  afturSt  which  are  said,  emphatically,  to  consist  chiefly 
in  praying,  without  ceasing,  br  the  tyrant  who  rules  them ;  whe^ 
ther  it  be  with  a  rod  of  iron  or  a  branch  of  olive :  for  it  is,  in  ei- 
ther case,  equally  a  *  divine  obligation.'  They  are  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  any  matters  of  government^  in  which  all  that  they 
have  to  do  is,  to  pay  and  to  suffer  as  much  as  their  rulers  may  please 
to  exact  or  inflict ;  and  the  time  not  consumed  in  thus  paying  and 
suffering,  is  to  be  devoted  to  prayer,  for  blessings  on  the  heads  of 
their  masters  !  This  is  the  ^  whole  duty  of  man,'  whether  in  Tur- 
key or  in  India ;  and  may  be  said,  in  both  circumstances,  to  com- 
prise *  both  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

We  pass  to  another  state  paper: 

CBBATION  OF   ▲   PREFECT  OF  POLICE,   AMD    DECLARATION  RBIPBCTING  THE 

«REBKS. 

Con9ta$UincpU,  Oct.  96,  1896. 

'  Seeing  that,  for  some  time  past.  It  has  been  found  dUBcult  to  execute  the 

laws  and  ordinances  of  the  empire,  all  things  have  departed  ttom  their  ancient 

sphere ;  and  the  rayahs,  among  others,  have  indulged  in  practices  utterly 

opposed  to  their  condition  as  rayahs.    In  consequence,  it  is  the  supreme  will 

of  his  Highness  that  all  things  should  be  restored  to  their  respecUve  limits, 

and  that  a  prefect  of  police,  chosen  from  among  the  Capidji  BoMt,  should  be 

appointed,  to  whom  that  task  may  be  committed.    Every  opinion  being  in 

mnhon  with  regard  to  this  measure,  it  has  been  adopted,  and  in  the  ordinance 

which  has  been  issued  on  the  subject,  and  which  is  clothed  with  the  authority 

of  the  aatograph  order  of  his  Highness,  is  strictly  forbidden  to  every  rajrah 

to  carry  hi  Aiture  large  kalpaekt,  to  be  clothed  in  cloth  or  stuff  of  the  colour 

or  cat  that  is  assigned  to  Musuhnans,  and  ther  are  forbidden  to  wear  anv 

thing  but  benlek  and  4j^f>€  (long  dresses,  which  merely  differ  from  each 

other  in  the  length  of  their  sleeves),  of  narrow  black  cloth,  of  the  cut  at  all 

tiwM  assigned  for  the  rayahs;  they  roust  not  be  seen  abroad  otherwise 

clothed ;  their  patriarch  will  give  them  speedy  information  on  this  head ; 
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Md  U  they  are  found  trtnsgresaliif  by  the  Prefect  of  Police,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  ordinance,  they  will  be  immediately  seized  and  pwdeked, 

*  It  is  known  that  certain  of  the  rayahs,  foolish  men,  in  divers  places^  and 
on  the  canal,  allow  themselves  to  transgress  ipe  limits  assi^ed  them  by  their 
condition  of  ravahs,  thatt  heir  daughters  appear  in  public  iu  the  Bosphorus, 
in  Pera,  at  Keth)nn&,  and  other  places,  dressed  like  Franks.  The  Prefect  of 
Police  is  ordered  and  enjoined  to  punish  aiqr  rayah  whom  he  shall  in  future 
meet,  dressed  in  any  way  that  is  not  allowed  ;  and  the  care  of  this  is  not  com- 
mitted to  him  alone,  for  we  ourselves  will  see  to  it ;  and  if  we  shall  hear  of 
any  contravention  of  these  our  orders,  we  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  the  power 
of  inflicting  other  punishments.  For  these  ends,  BouiounUdi  shall  be  sent  to 
the  A,rmenian  patriarch,  and  to  the  Jewish  Khahambashi,  and  thou  too-— thou 
shalt  see  that  it  be  well  understood  of  such  of  the  Greek  nation  as  need  re- 
quires— that  henceforth  every  one  must  clothe  himself  after  the  ancient  mode  ; 
and  that  every  part  of  their  conduct,  and  all  their  actions,  must  be  regulated 
conformable  to  their  miserable  condition  of  rayahs,  and  that  none  do  depart 
from  the  same ;  and  whoever  contravenes  these  presents  shall  be  punished 
witfumtmer^,* 

These  axe  the  blessings  of  a  ^  paternal  Government  *  in  fall  force : 
those  who  are  once  '  miserable/  are  for  ever  after  to  remain  so ; 
and  not  even  to  put  on  the  appearances  of  happiness^  under  the 
pain  of  being  ^  punished  without  mercy.'  The  good  work  proceed- 
ed, as  might  be  expected ;  and  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Constantinople,  just  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preceding 
proclamation,  will  show  the  steps  by  which  a  tyrannical  police  ultir 
mately  arrives  at  its  ends.  *  There  is  no  longer  any  confisca- 
tion, but  in  lieu  thereof  every  man  suspected  to  be  rich,  is  strangled 
at  his  own  residence,  whether  he  be  Turk  or  Christian!  The 
Chief  of  the  Ichoglans  has  just  been  served  so,  as  well  as  a  rich 
Jew,  two  Sarafs,  or  Armenian  brokers,  and  the  Munedgtm  Basha, 
or  grand  astrologer.  This  latter  gentleman  had  foretold  to  th6 
Sultan,  from  the  particular  knowledge  he  derived  from  the  motion 
of  the  stars,  and  the  oscillations  of  his  prophetic  ring,  that  three 
hundred  thousand  men  should  march  under  his  sovereign  command 
to  conquer  the  entire  world  ;  he  had  been  labouring  for  many 
years  in  the  great  work,  and  was  just  on  the  eve  of  discovering  the 
philosopher's  stone,  as  well  as  the  eternal  water,  which  was  to  render 
the  Sultan  immortal,  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  next  world.'' 

The  following  are  fragments  of  a  state  paper  just  issued  here : 

Constantinople,  Nov,  1896. 

'  The  Merciful  One's  will  hath  been,  that  the  Chief  of  the  Musulmans 
should  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran,  and  that  he  should  be  sound  in  spi- 
rit to  nilfil  the  functions  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Supreme  Iman. 
According  to  the  doctrines  of  Omer  Nefessy,  the  Sultan  ought  to  unite  the 
practice  of  all  the  virtues  to  the  legitimacy  which  is  acquired  by  the  triumph 
of  arms,  and  by  the  indisputable  possession  (^ sovereign  power.  Having  once 
assumed  the  reins  of  empire,  the  Prince  of  Believers,  charged  with  the  gene- 
ral safetv,  reigns  with  an  absolute  autkorittf;  and  even  liad  he  usurped  the 
empire,  his  authority  should  be  respected,  it  being  impossible  to  contemn  his 
spiritual  and  temporal  power,  except  in  case  of  manifest  impiety.*  '  It  is 
written  in  the  Ketab  (Koran),  which  came  down  from  heaven,  *  that  every 
new  law  is  an  innovation,  that  every  inikovaUon  is  a  wandering  from  the 
right  ecfurse,  and  every  wandering  leads  to  fire  everlasting,^  * 
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Who  is  there  who  does  not  admire  thb  concise  and  irresistible 
statement  of  a  doctrine  so  universally  advocated  by  men  in  autho- 
rity ?  It  is  much  more  impressive^  in  Jts  progressive  advance  to  a 
climax,  than  the  simple  assertion  with  which  other  nations  maintain 
their  attachment  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  more 
eloquent  than  the  line  of  the  English  poet — ^  Whatever  is,  is 
right ;'  and,  as  it  points  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of  men 
attempting  to  alter  things  that  are  established,  the  innovator,  or 
reformer,  must  be  regarded,  wherever  this  doctrine  is  received,  as 
already  damned  beyond  redemption.  The  chefd'osuvre  of  legisla- 
tive wisdom,  in  connexion  with  the  restraints  of  a  perfect  police,  is, 
however,  the  last  state  paper  of  the  Turks  issued  on  this  subject. 
It  is  as  follows : 

PROCLAMATION    OP   THE    SUBLIME    POBTE   TO    THE    MU8CLMAM    PEOPLE 
▲GAINST  SEDITIOUS  CONVERSATION. 

Dee.  1826. 
*  The  militia  of  the  Janissaries  had  been,  as  every  one  knows,  habituated, 
for  a  long  time,  to  eaet  eotUempl  upon  the  Sublime  Porte.  Their  treason 
and  their  excesses  are  too  well  known  and  established.  They  have  been 
entirely  dissolved,  conformably  to  the  divine  law,  and  to  the  unanimous 
wish  of  all  the  Ulemas,  and  of  all  the  friendt  qf  religion  and  government. 
Their  name  and  their  insignia  have  been  for  ever  effaced  from  the  surfacb  of 
the  earth ;  those  who  among  them  were  the  promoters  of  all  the  disorders, 
and  who  on  that  account  merited  death  in  the  eyes  qf  God  and  qf  men,  have 
received  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  ;  others  have  found  in  exHe^  or 
in  other  chastisements,  the  price  qf  their  workt.  Finally,  thanks  to  God, 
Constantinople  and  the  rest  of  the  empire  are  freed  from  the  calamities  which 
their  wickedness  occasioned.  These  evident  marks  of  the  protection  whiclk 
JHvine  Providence  extends  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  impose,  above  all,  the 
obligation  of  clinging  more  than  ever  to  the  unshaken  foundation  of  our  holy 
religion.  Now,  to  accomplish  a  duty  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  every  true  be- 
liever— namely,  that  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of  the  public  treasury 
of  the  Mttsttlmans — all  opinions  are  united  for  the  suppression  of  thoae  of 
the  other  corps,  such  as  tnose  of  the  Sipahees  and  the  Siliktars,  whose  exist- 
ence had  no  other  effect  than  the  elthausting  of  that  treasury.  By  this  mea- 
sure, with  the  aid  of  God,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  power  of  our  exalted, 
potent,  and  majestic  emperor  and  sovereign-master  of  Musulmans,  the 
CaHph  of  the  Prophet  of  God,  we  are  assured,  on  all  points,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  the  divine  word.  We  have  taken  the  proper  means  t* 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Musulman  nation.  Every  thing  advances. 
The  man  the  least  endowed  with  reason,  the  least  attached  to  religion,  is 
penetrated,  with  gratitude  for  so  many  blegsings  qf  the  divine  goodneet. 
Prostrate  before  God,  ho  returns  thanks  for  it,  and  prays  the  Almighty  to 

Srolong  the  davs  of  his  Highness.  Nevertheless,  theie  are  among  the 
Iu8ulmans,  itidividuals,  base,  wicked,  and  animated  by  malevolence,  who, 
under  the  externals  of  devotedaess  to  religion  and  government,  are,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  partisans,  and  dietnrbere  qf  the  public  peace.  To 
these  are  jbified  the  wiveM  of  tl*e  criminals  who  hav«  been  put  to  death  or 
exiled,  who  had  been,  out  of  compassion,  permitted  to  reside  at  Constanti- 
nople, along  with  other  wretches  destitute  of  faith  and  reason.  With  the 
object  of  exciting  troubles,  they  go  about  every  where  repeating, '  They  are 
going  to  do  this,*  and*  Things  are  coming  to  that.*  They  spread  every 
sort  of  lying  rumours,  ascribe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  and  to  the  agents 
of  the  Government,  intentions  which  never  entered  their  beads,  and  thus  ex- 
tend anxiety  and  trouble  in  the  minds  of  the  peaceable  and  well'disposed 
classes  of  Musulmans. 
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*  In  tbeie  circamsunoes,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  conflagration,  which 
was  nothing  else  than  a  Tisitation  from  God,  those  who  escaped  the  disaster, 
or  such  as  have  suffered  by  it,  ought  to  read  in  it  a  terrible  lesson.  Great 
and  small,  all  ought  to  examine  their  own  consciences,  to  pray  for  pardon  for 
all  their  sins,  known  or  concealed,  and  in  every  case  hasten  to  offer  to  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  the  tribute  of  their  prayers  and  humility,  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  off  similar  calamities.  By  these  marlLS  we  shall  know  them  to  be 
true  believers  ;  but  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  them  a  crowd  of  igno- 
rafU  persons^  as  little  acquainted  with  the  dogmas  as  with  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and  destined  to  suffer  in  this  world  and  the  next,  listening  only  to  the 
suggestions  of  8atan,  following  only  the  impulses  of  their  hatred,  indulghig  * 
in  nf{ful  cowiursation,  in  which  they  throw  upon  the  Sublime  Porte  every 
species  of  accusation,  which  proves  nothing  else  than  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  submit  themselves  to  the  decree*  qf  Providence ^  and  that  they  revolt 
against  the  commands  of  God  himself.  In  their  madness  they  circulate  their 
lies  amongst  crowds  and  gossips,  void,  like  themselves,  of  all  due  sense  of 
religion,  and  these  in  their  turn  endeavour  to  spread  them. 

*  Government  has  been  apprised  of  all  these  proceedings.  This  seditious 
taOc  is  an  act  of  high  treason,  not  only  towards  the  Sublime  Porte,  but 
towards  all  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  and  as  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  every  measare  will  be  taken,  both*seeret 
and  open,  to  discover  those  who  indulge  therein.  They  will  certainly  be 
found  out«  and  their  punishment  will  deliver  the  Musulman  people ;  reason 
and  religion  equally  demand  it. 

*•  From  this  day,  henceforward,  men  disguised  in  a  manner  that  will  secure 
them  from  the  possibility  of  being  recognised,  will  traverse  all  points  of  the 
city ;  women  will  likewise  be  dbguised,  and  will  penetrate  into  houses  and 
public  baths ;  and  henceforth,  whoever  dares,  man  or  woman,  to  spread  fUse 
leports,  and  provoke  to  disorder  .by  seditious  speeches,  will  be  instantly 
seized.  No  pardon,  no  delay,  will  be  granted :  let  them  be  great  or  small,  it 
will  have  no  effect :  protection,  prayer*  or  intercession,  will  be  of  no  avail. 
It  is  certain  and  decreed,  that  the  guilty  will  be  punished,  and  that  their 
punishment  will  take  place,  for  each,  in  their  different  quarters. 

*  In  consequence,  henceforward,  let  all  busy  themselves  with  their  own 
affairs;  let  them  live  ^irt/y;  let  them  never  cease  to  address  to  heaven 
prayers  for  length  of  days  to  him  who  is  the  shadow  of  God  upon  earth,  and 
whose  munificence  daily  binds  his  subjects  with  nen  blessings;  extending 
protection  peculiarly  to  the  feeble  and  the  poor.  It  is  thus  tbey  will  show 
themselves  grateful  for  the  tranquillity  which  they  enjoy,  and  for  the  bread 
which  they  eat  under  the  shade  of  the  protection  of  the  Sublifaie  Porte.  But 
let  every  one  be  apprised,  that,  after  this  day,  they  roust  cease  to  spread  any 
false  rumour,  which  may  excite  disturbance,  to  interfere  in  matters  which  do 
not  concern  them,  and  thus  to  encounter,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  the  wrath 
and  chastisement  of  God. 

*  If  they  pay  no  regard  to  this  warning,  and  transgress  It,  wo  be  to  the 
guilty,  whoever  they  be,  men  or  women  ;  they  shall  be  laid  hold  of,  and  the 
men  shall  be  instantly  punished,  in  the  places  Where  they  are  found,  as  an 
example  to  others.  As  to  the  women,  they  shall  be  strangled,  and  thrown 
into  the  seal 

*  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  these  resolutions  to  all  the  persons 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  city ;  they  are  to  be  repeated  to  each  person 
individttally,  men  and  women,  great  and  small.' 

This  is  Oriental  Legislation  ;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  Turkey. 
The  massacre  of  the  sepoys  at  Barrackpoor  was  as  bad  as  any  act 
done  towards  the  revolting  corps  of  Janissaries.  The  conduct  of 
the  former  was  indeed  mild  and  harmless,  compared  with  that  of 
the  latter ;  as  they  demanded  only  that  which  was  afterwards 
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a4mitted  to  be  aeoegsary  to  tke  fit  performance  of  their  dsiies,  and 
on  that  ground  granted  to  them ;  bat  their  punishment  was  the 
same ;  for  they,  like  the  Janissaries,  hijd  *  their  name  and  their  in- 
signia for  ever  effaced  from  the  surface  of  the  earth' — the  rank 
^d  place  of  the  47th  regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  being  ' 
blotted  out  from  the  records  of  the  army ;  the  supposed  '  promo- 
ters of  the  disorders'  mowed  down  by  masked  batteries  of  English 
artillery,  and  vojlies  of  musketry  discharged  at  them  from  their 
former  comrades  in  arms, — ^while  ^  others  found,  in  exile  and  other 
chastisements,'  such  as  working  in  irons  on  the  public  roads  for 
life,  *  the  price  of  theit  works,'  for  daring  to  ask  the  paternal  go- 
vernment under  which  they  lived  to  supply  them  with  indispensa- 
ble requisites  for  their  march  into  an  enemy's  territory !  This  is 
the  coarse  ip  which  India  resembles  Turkey  in  her  mtlitary  mea- 
sures. In  her  civil  proceedings  the  resemblance  is  equally  strong. 
It  is  only  out  of  <  compassion'  that  £ngli^hmen,  not  in  the  service 
of  the  India  Company,  are  *  permitted  to  reside'  at  Calcutta,  as 
the  ^  wretches  destitute  of  faith  and  reason  are  at  Constantinople.' 
And  when  either  of  them  became  ^  dbturbers  of  the  public  peace,' 
or,  in  other  words,  dare  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  state  of  pubUc 
affaii's  in  either  country,  both  they,  and  their  toivee,  and  children 
too,  are  '  esnled'  from  the  capital  of  British  India,  in  as  uncere- 
monious a  manner  as  they  are  from  the  capital  of  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  while  the  ^  peaceable  and  well-disposed  classes,'  thus  re- 
lieved of  such  thinking  members,  are  called  on  to  be  grateful  to 
their  Maker,  as  well  as  to  their  Rulers,  for  the  blessing  of  so  sig- 
nal a  delivery  from  evil ! 

The  orders  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  respecting  seditious  conver- 
sation, may  seem  to  be  such  as  are  not  easily  paralleled  by  any 
legislative  acts  in  British  India ;  but,  whoever  remembers  the  cele- 
brated act  for  restraining  the  Press  in  Bengal,  will  not  doubt  our 
equality  mth  the  Turks  in  the  art  of  despotic  government.  This 
act  rendered  it  criminal,  not  merely  to  speak  seditious  words,  (for 
that  is  criminal  even  in  England,)  but  to  possess  any  printed  book 
or  paper  which  the  Government  thought  proper  to  denounce — 
whether  printed  in  England  or  elsewhere — or  even  to  borrow  it 
from  one  neighbour,  or  lend  it  to  another  for  perusal !  while  it 
authorized  persons  to  %nter  their  neighbours'  houses,  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  to  search  for  such  forbidden  books  or  papers, 
or  the  materials  for  composing  and  printing  them,  and  established 
in  short  a  so^t  of  Inquisition  scarcely  less  horrible  than  that  of  Italy 
or  Spain.  Measures  were  also  to  be  taken  by  the  asme  Govern- 
ment, '  both  secret  and  open,'  which  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  offenders :  and  these,  as  in  Turkey,  were  to  be 
punished  without  trial  or  without  mercy :  and  although  they  did 
not  actually  threaten  to  strangle  the  women  and  throw  them  into 
the  sea,  they  made  no  scruple  to  do  \^hat  was  infinitely  less 
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kumane-^naiiiely,  hrtteiid  df  thus  at  once  putting  an  end  to  t£f<iir 
safferings  and  tbeir  cares — reducing  wives  and  children  to  poveHy, 
and  oonsigoing  them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  might  probably 
drag  out  a  painfolly  protracted  existence  for  the  remainder  of  theft 
days. 

We  despise  the  Turks  for  such  laws  and  such  measures^  as  they 
deserve  to  be  despised ;  but  when  the  same  things  are  done  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  John  Adam>  Sir  FVands  Macuaghten,  and  Lord  Am- 
herst, and  defended  by  the  India  Directors,  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  Parliament  of  England,  and  his  Majesty's  Privy  Conncil,  they 
are  called  ^  jmt  and  expedient/  and  not  at  all  '  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm !'  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  honest  men 
and  uprightjudges,  who,  in  spite  of  these  high  authorities,  venture 
to  think  differently. 

The  following  are  the  latest  advices  we  have  seen  from  the  ad-» 
mirably  governed  capital  of  the  Sublime  Porte : 

dmstaHtinople^from  \st  to  \9ik  Jan.  1897. 

<  Jan.  1.— ThePftshft  of  nanuwcus  w«s  at  first  6iMiifAee{  to  Gasarea.  A  Has.- 
sekifaas  juftt  been  senttoewl  <ifhi$  head.  His  successor  at  Damascus  is  Hafiz 
Ali  Pasha,  late  Plasha  of  Cetarea.  Ha^jee  Saiik,  who  was  at  Marach,  itf 
appointed  Pasha  of  Geearea,  and  Tchapan  Oglou  Mehemed  ftsba,  who  wt« 
an  exile  at  Tokst,  is  named  Pasha  of  Maraeh. 

'  Jan.  3.— -Sady  Effeodi  is  named  Divan  Effendi  of  Wallachia ;  he  will  set 
ovt  for  meharest  as  soon  as  the  Capoa  Kiaia  of  the  Prince  has  paid  him  his 
travelling  expences* 

*  Jan.  4.— Two  Tartars  who  arrived  yesterday,  brought  some  heads,  which 
have  been  exposed  With  the  following  inscription : — 

*  Some  robbers  lately  appeared  at  Talenti  and  Tgnoki.  His  Exoelleney 
Redebid  Pasha  sent  against  them  his  troops,  the  faithfol  (Hends  of  victory. 
The  enemy,  attacked  with  impetaosity,  was  completely  routed ;  two  cannon, 
five  standards,  and  150  heads,  were  the  trophies  of  the  combat:  they  are  seen 
here  ignominioosly  settled  in  the  dust.* 

*  JftN*.  6. — SiMeen  Janissaries  have  been  brought  from  Rastamboul,  wMther 
they  were  banithed  in  the  month  of  June.  They  have  been  executed  in  dlf- 
ferent  parts  of  Constantinople.   It  is  said  that  they  used  sedUUnu  lam^fuage, 

'  Inthdordinanee  respecting  the  coffee-houses  atOalata,  which  It  expressly 
declares  shall  not  be  re-^opened  as  such,  warning  the  proprietors  to  convert 
them  to  some  other  purpose,  it  is  stated,  that  a  great  abuse  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Oal8t&,  by  the  barbers  turning  their  shops  into  coffee-houses : 
now,  thMgh  there  is  ifo  objection  to  the  barbers  giving  coffee  to  their  cus- 
tomers, the  resort  of  persons  who  come  to  their  shops  as  if  thev  were  real 
coffee-houses,  is  to  be  prevented,  and  all  such  idle  personM  who  do  not  want 
to  bf  shaved,  are  to  be  desired  to  go  home  and  mind  their  bueiness/ 

To  show  how  uniformly  the  same  spirit  manifests  itself  under 
sunilar  systems  of  rule,  we  have  only  to  turn  otnr  attentic^  to^ftfcte 
Spain^  the  nett  in  rank  to  Gonetantinople  among  the*<pnt«mal 
gOVemmeikts'  of  tiie  West  Austria  might,  Mrhapn,  dispute  thW 
palm  with  bet,  and  from  some  facts  mvniionea  in  the  letters  of  a 
Conthlental  Traveller,  in  anf  early  p^krt  of  our  pre^^nt  number,  it 
wBl  bie  seen  that  she  possesses'  stroiqp  tMms  to  sueh  dIsthkctioD. 
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Most  of  our  ireaders  will  remember  the  memorable  saying  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Laybach,  that  he  wanted  no  *  learned 
men'  in  his  dominions;  all  that  he  desired  being  loyal  and  obedient 
subjects.  But,  on  the  whole,  Ferdinand  excels  him;  and  one  of  the 
latest  of  his  public  manifestoes,  which  we  give  below,  will  prove, 
we  think,  his  being  the  most  truly  *  paternal'  ruler  of  the  two. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

*  Madsid,  Decbmbbm  8.— The  Snperintendant-Oeneral  of  the  Pdiee  has 
addressed  the  folllowlng  Circular  to  his  subordinate  officers  :^ 

itfckfrid,No«.  10,  1886. 

'  All  the  Intendants  of  the  Police  will  send  to  the  general  superinteDdaiiee, 
in  the  term  of  a  month,  an  account  of  all  the  persons,  whatever  may  be  their 
ages,  sex  and  condition,  who  belong  to  one  of  the  fqllbwiug  descriptions : — 
l^ing  attached  to  the  Constitutional  system ;  having  been  in  the  National 
Volunteers,  whether  infiuitry  or  cavalry ;  Member  of  the  Sacred  Battalioii, 
reputed  a  Freemason,  known  as  a  Communero,  regarded  as  a  Liberal^  or  an 
acquirer  of  national  property.  Moreover,  it  must  be  added,  if  the  individual 
was  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Government  of  Madrid ;  whether  he 
was  a  Minister,  a  Member  of  some  Tribunal,  a  Deputy  to  the  Cortes,  or 
Secretary  or  Political  Chief,  or  employed  in  any  other  way ;  Member  or 
Curator  of  any  political  society,  a  publie  writer,  or  any  thing  else  that  may 
give  an  exact  notion  of  the  opinionM  he  held  during  the  reign  of  the  Consti- 
tion.  The  conduct  which  he  has  held  since  the  fall  of  that  system  till  the 
present  time  must  be  noted ;  and  the  influence  he  has,  or  tnay  have,  by  his 
fortune.-  As  soon  as  any  individual  included  in  the  above  description,  or  his 
servants,  or  his  children,  ask  for  passports  to  leave  his  parish,  the  Superin- 
tendant- General  is  to  be  immediately  informed,  mentioning  the  nupieUmt 
his  movements  occasion,  excited  by  his  political  opinionM.  Unless  such  per- 
sons have  proper  motives  for  travelling,  they  are  not  <m  any  account  to 
receive  passports  in  this  case.  The  passpoi^  of  every  one  attached  to  the 
constitutional  system  are  to  describe  the  villages  he  is  to  pass  through,  and 
where  he  is  to  stop,  which  will  enable  the  authorities  to  natch  his  proceed^ 
ings.  The  police-officer  who  deviates  in  the  least  from  these  Instructions 
shall  be  dismissed,  and  tried,  and  punisked.  Every  police-officer  who  de- 
nounces a  union  of  persons  meeting  to  consider  c^irs  q/*  governmeiit,  shall 
be  rewarded  with  1000  reals.  If  the  meeting  consists  of  more  than  six  per- 
sons, and  the  house  is  suspected,  he  shall  receive  9,000,  and  be  promoted. 

'  The  Circular  is  to  be  preserved  among  the  secret  papers.* 

Of  the  '  flourishing'  state  and  condition  of  these  once  mighty  em- 
pires, which,  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  almost  divided  the  possession 
of  the  finest  countries  on  the  globe,  but  are  now  fast  tottering  to 
their  fall,  we  need  say  nothing.  The  Turk  could  not  command  a 
loan  of  money  from  any  government  or -people  in  existence,  at  any 
rate  of  interest  he  might  offer ;  and  the  Spaniard  is  bankrupt  alike 
in  honour  and  in  credit.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  severest 
police  to  control  men's  actions,  and  the  most  rigid  censorship  over 
their  opinions,  will  not  lead  an  empire  to  strength  or  greatness. 
On  the  contraiy,  as  the  wealth  and  power  of  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  the  present  day  are  in  an  almost  exact  ratio  with  their  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  it  is  §m  to  infer,  that 
restraints  on  either  are  positively  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfture, 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  they  are  destructive  of  private  happiness. 
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If  nations  learnt  wisdom  from  history  or  experience)  we  should  see 
this  truth  operate  on  their  conduct,  hut  they  proceed  just  as 
hlindly  in  their  work  of  legislation  as  if  the  experiment  had  never 
heen  tried,  and  continue  to  believe^  or  at  least  to  act  as  if  they 
helievedy  that  men  are  to  be  made  honest  by  a  rigorous  police 
apprehending  all  who  are  in  the  open  air  between  eleven  at  night  and 
six  in  the  morning;  innocent  and  guilty  indiscriminately ;  and  to 
be  made  satisfied  and  contented  by  merely  stopping'  their  tongues. 
The  attempts  so  repeatedly  made,  but  of  late,  in  Bombay  at  least, 
most  fortunately  resisted,  to  effect  the  last  in  India,  have  only 
increased  the  very  discontent  they  were  intended  to  allay,  as  stifled 
feelings  are  always  mos't  powerful ;  and  it  requires  no  ^t  of  pro- 
phecy to  foretei  that  the  attempts  now  making  to  effect  the  first, 
that  is,  to 'make  men  honest  by  severe  punishments,  \^  as  as- 
suredly fail. 

We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  was  still  doing,  up  to  the  date  of  our  latest  advices  from 
India  on  that  head,  and  they  will  judge  whether  we  have  not  good 
reason  to  class  our  British-Indian  Police  Ma^trates  and  ^mc- 
tionaries  with  those  of  Constantinople,  Madrid,  and  other  equally 
well-governed  cities  in  Europe. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  West,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Bombay,  his  attention  was  directed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  the  state  of  the  prisons  and  the  police.  He  visited 
the  jail  and  other  places  of  confinement  in  person,  attended  by  the 
officers  of  his  court,  and  saw  for  himself  the  actual  condition  of 
those  who  were  under  the  sentence  of  the  law.  He  obtained  the 
most  accurate  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  police  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Magistrates  performed  their  duties  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations,  discovered  that  they  not  only  ex- 
ercised their  powers  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  severe  manner,  but 
also  that  they  assumed  powers  which  the  law  did  not  warrant;  and 
that  their  conduct  as  a  body  was,  and  had  been,  for  a  long  period 
past,  as  illegal  as  it  was  uncalled  for  and  unjust.  His  masterly 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Bombay,  in  which  his  discoveries  and 
opinions  on  this'  subject  were  fully  announced  and  explained,  has 
been  already  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Oriental  Herald,"^  and 
he  has  since  followed  up  lus  just  examination  of  the  illegal  powers 
exercised  by  them,  by  a  firm  and  consistent  opposition  to  their 
struggles  for  arbitrary  power.  The  reader  who  may  be  curious 
enough  to  refer  back  to  the  charge  in  question,  will  see  details  of 
stripes  and  floggings,  imprisonments,  banishments,  and  other  cruel- 
ties exercised  at  the  mere  wiU  of  one  individual,  and  sometimes 
with  no  other  knowledge  of  the  offender's  demerits  than  a  note 
brought  in  his  own  hands  from  his  humane  master  or  mistress, 

*  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  410. 
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desiring  that  he  might  be  well  flowed  ifer  intolence,  inftttention,  or 
any  other  eqoally  vague  and  undefined  crime.  Sit  Edward  West 
denoiinced  these  doings  as  illegal,  and  held  out  hopes  of  protection 
to  whoever  might  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  redress  against 
hijuries  thus  unlawfully  inflicted.  The  consequence  was,  a  more 
Cautious  administration  of  these  unlawful  punishments  ;  and  then^ 
forsooth,  the  Police  Magistrates,  wounded  in  their  dignity,  because 
curbed  in  their  power,  when  they  find  that  they  cannot  do  all  they 
desire  in  the  way  of  flogging  and  banishing,  pretend  that,  their 
power  being  impaired,  disorder  must  follow ;  that  nothing  but 
*  Wholesome  severity'  will  keep  the  *  disorderly'  within  proper 
bounds ;  and  that  consequently  every  imaginable  evil  must  result 
from  this  attempt  to  confine  their  powers  of  pnuishmjemt  within 
mere  tegal  limits.  Accordingly,  to  make  their  prophecy  complete, 
they  got  up  as  entertaining  a  farce  as  has  for  a  long  time  been 
played  off  upon  the  good  people  whom  this  is  intended  to  delude. 
They  first  found  a  few  Natives  of  Bombay,  of  Whom  there  are  always 
abundance  in  the  immediate  employment  of  the  Government,  ready 
at  command,  to  address  a  Petition  to  the  Grovemor,  recounting  the 
recently  increased  disorders  in  the  Isilandy  and  praying  for  better  pro- 
tection, b^  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  army  and  the  powers  of 
the  Police.  This  was  followed,  or  accompanied  Ht  does  not  appear 
which,  as  the  document  is  without  a  date)  by  a  letter  in  a  similar 
strain,  also  addressed  to  the  Governor,  reciting  the  same  evils,  and 
suggesting  a  similar  remedy;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  to 
neither  of  these  documents  is  there  attached  any  signature,  Indian 
or  European,  which,  considering  the  very  different  manner  in  which 
these  things  are  generally  managed  in  India,  we  take  to  be  conclu- 
sive evidenced  of  their  having  originated  with  the  Government  or 
the  Poli<'c,  who  merely  usccl  tho  nanjeless  Natives  as  ready  tools 
for  their  piirpo&e.  Be  thiit  as  it  may,  the  Secretary  to  Government 
nd dressed  a  letter  to  tlie  Ju^tkos  of  the  Peace,  requesting  them  to 
assemble,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  late  increase  of 
disorders,  and  think  of  a  remedy.  They,  accordingly,  assemble, 
and  call  he  fore  them  some  of  the  principal  Natives  to  assist  in 
their  deliherations,  (a  step  neTer  thought  of  or  even  tolerated,  ex- 
cept wlien  some  parpoae  of  Govemmeat  or  its  functionaries  is  to  be 
served,)  and  eomc  unai)imous1y  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  want 
of  pofrtf  to  injtict  arlntrar^  and  ^ennre  punishments,  which  they 
enjoY<^d  in  the  good  old  times  before  Sir  Edward  West  came  among 
them,  that  is  the  ctittsfi  of  all  the  increased  crim^;  and  the  remedy 
of  eotifrse  they  diseover  only  in  a  re^^toration  of  tnose  powers  to 
impHsoUp  flog,  bdfiisli,  or  othenviso  punish,  whomsoever  they,  in 
their  single  pleasure,  may  individually  think  deserving  these  favors 
at  the  hand  of  the  common  cxeeutioner  of  their  commands.  We 
must  give  the  documents  themselves,  however,  seriatim ,  and  reserve 
space  for  a  few  words  at  the  end. 
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PsnvioN  OF  Nativss. 

To  TUB  Honourable  the  Governor  tk  Council:* 

The  PetitUm  qf  Native  InhabitanU  dwelUng  without,  and  inside  the  walU 
qf  the  Fort  qf  Bombay  ; 

Humbly  Shbwbth— That  your  petitiooers  bftying,  ot  they  omght,  every  reli- 
ance upon  your  HononralHe  Board  on  all  occasions  of  difficulty  and  distress, 
most  respectfuUybring  to  the  notice  of  Government,  that  yoor  petUioaers  ar« 
id  dread  and  terror  of  their  lives  and  property,  every  night  they  retire  to 
rest.  For  a  considerable  time  back,  robberies  and  personal  injuries  have 
been  committed  (by  daring  characters,  foreigners,  bad  characters,  driven  for 
bad  behaviour  from  their  native  countries,  yet,  although  suspicion  almost 
amounts  to  conviction  against  them,  no  one  fact  can  be  so  clearly  brought 
home  as  to  convict  them  at  the  sessions,)  and  is  on  the  increase ;  so  much  so, 
that  they  patrole  in  gangs  during  the  night,  armed  with  swords,  and  no  effi- 
cient power  to  check  them,  the  police  peons  being  without  any  description 
of  arms  beyond  a  stick.  These  plunderers,  when  resisted,  cut,  wound,  and 
otherwise  maltreat,  sparing  neither  women  or  children,  and  to  such  an 
alarming  height  has  the  evil  arisen,  the  villains  laugh  at  the  police  peons; 
for  when  a  particular  robbery  is  intended,  they  direct  the  peons  to  put  out 
their  lights,  and  remove  from  the  spot. 

In  short,  your  petitioners  humbly  shew  that  their  houses  are  in  a  state  qf 
siege  throughout  the  night ;  their  helpless  wives  and  children  in  fear,  and 
themselves  in  a  constant  state  of  watchfulness  and  anxiety ;  the  whole  de- 
prived, in  consequence,  of  their  natural  rest. 

One  of  your  petitioners,  Wittoba  Cannojee,  humbly  states,  to  vour  Ho- 
nourable Board,  that  when  he  represented  this  state  of  things  to  the  Police 
Magistrates,  they  confessed  they  had  not  the  poipfr  of  remedying  the  evil. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  approach  your  Honourable  Board, 
praying  it  will,  in/its  wisdom,  devise  sttch  remedy  as  may  appear  calculated 
to  relieve  your  petitioners.  And  your  humble  petitioners  will,  as  in  duty 
bound,  ever  pray. 

Bombay,  lOth  July,  1626. 

Letter  op  Natives. 

To  the  Honourable  Mountst.uart  Elphinstone,  President,  and  Governor  in 
Council,  at  Bombay, 

Honourable  Sir, — ^We  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation, and  favourable  consideration  of  your  Honourable  Board,  that  the 
number  of  thieves,  on  this  Island,  has  greatly  increased  within  this  last  fort- 
night, and  have  now  becomt>  so  daring,  that  they  nightly  enter  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  in  gangs,  to  the  number  of  from  25  to  40,  each  with  naked  ■ 
sword  in  hand,  and  rob  them  of  the  whole  of  their  property  unmercifully ; 
stabbing  and  wounding  them  in  case  of  any  resistance.  They,  on  entering 
each  house,  ask  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  keys  of  their 
trunks,  chests,  A:c.,  in  the  hou^e,  and  in  the  event  of  refusal,  they  wound 
them  so  that  the  poor  dwellers  arc  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  for  fear  of 
losing  their  lives.  This  daring  and  most  cruel  attempt,  is  made  by  the  thieves 
almost  every  night ;  and  if  any  one  of  us  and  others,  open  a  window  to  look 
at  them,  they  throw  stones  upon  us,  so  no  one  dares  to  open  his  window,  or 
to  come  out  of  his  house,  to  afford  assistance  to  those  who  call  for  ft,  being 
sure  of  losing  life  himself. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday  the  2d  instant,  a  gang  of  thieves,  about  25  in  num« 
her,  entered  the  house  of  Gungather  Narntyansett,  in  the  street  of  Witul 
Warry,  armed  with  sword-S  and  threatened  him,  his  two  brothers,  and  their 
family,  that  they  would  murder  them  in  the  event  of  their  making  any  noise,  * 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  silence,  and  the  thievea 
robbed  them  of  their  jewels,  and  other  light  articles,  to  the  value  of  about 
lOOQ  rupees. 

In  consequence  of  the  peril  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed)  W9  and  the 
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other  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  obliged  to  watch  the  whole  of  the  night. 
Though  some  of  ua>have  employed  a  few  Sepoys  to  guard  in  the  streets,  yet 
as  they  are  not  permitted  to  pear  arms,  they  are  unable  to  stand  against  the 
gang,  who  are  armed,  and  tiv  superior  to  tnem  in  number.  Under  these  an* 
fortunate  circumstances,  we  beg  leaye,  most  respectfully  and  humbly,  to  sug- 
gest, and  solicit  the  Honourable  GoTemment  will  kindly  be  pleased  to  adopt 
the  undermentioned  measures  for  the  security  of  its  poor  tmt^ecU^  who  are  now 
on  (A^  verge  qfrmim : 

That  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  that  parties  of  Sepoys  mav  be  placed  in 
each  of  the  principal  streets,  out  of  the  fort,  each  party  consisting  of  at  least 
15  persons,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  the  Honourable  Board  laay  deenr 
necessary  to  supply  them  with. 

That  the  parties  may  be  directed  to  take  into  custody  eoeiyindivi4kuU  that 
may  appear  on  the  roads  and  streets  from  11  o'clock  at  ndght,  till  4  in  the 
morning. 

We  sincerely  trust,  that  should  your  Honourable  Board  be  pleased  to 
adopt  the  aboTe  measures,  for  our  security,  that  thieves  will  soon  be  discou- 
raged from  committing  further  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  caimoi 
«t  present  retire  to  rest  in  security. 

We  haye  the  honour^to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  honourable  Sir,  yovr 
most  obedient  humble  servants, 

liBTTBR  OF  THB  JuSTICB  ClBRBL 
To  David  Gretnhiil^  Esq.,  Acting  Secretary  to  GavemmeKL 


In  order  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  late  frequent  robberies,  and  that  they 
would  at  the  same  time  require  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
reapectable  Natives,  to  offer  their  opinion  on  the  probable  causes  of  the  IndA- 
"cieocy  of  the  Police,  and  suggest  the  remedies  which  should  be  applied, — 
stating,  also,  that  the  senior  Magistrate  of  Police  would  communicate  the 
measures  which  Government  have  already  sanctioned.  In  reply,  I  am  directed 
to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Hon-  the  Goveraor 
in  Council,  that  a  meeting  of  His  Maje,sty*»  Justices  was  accordingly  held  on 
Saturday  last,  which  was  also  attended  by  some  of  the  principal- Natives, 
when  the  senior  Magistrate  of  Police  laid  before  them  the  documents  required. 
From  the  information  which  His  Majesty ^s  justices  thus  obtained,  they  are ' 
led  to  believe  (and  these  were  also  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Nalivet  who 
attended  the  meeting)  that  the  principail  causes  of  the  late  frequent  robberies 


1st.  The  large  number  of  disorderly  and  predatory  characters  driven  here 
by  the  improved  Police  prevailing  in  the  neighbouring  countries  since  their 
annexation  to  the  British  Territories. 

2nd.  The  restrictiom  which  the  powers  of  the  Police  Magistrates  are  un- 
derstood to  have  undergone,  particularly  in  their  being  divested  of  the  autho- 
rity singly  to  inflict  corporal  punishment^  and  in  Petty  Sessions  to  banM. 
from  the  Island  aliens  convicted  of  offiences,  or  of  bad  ekaraeter,  and  to 
punish  them  severely  on  their  return  without  permission,  and, 

8rd.  The  change  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
criminal  prosecutions,  which  probably  from  being  misunderstood,  or  perhaps* 
from  its  novelty  aloncj  may,  it  Is  thought,  have  tended  to  prevent  prosecu- 
tions, and  thus  shield  and  encourage  offenders. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Police,  the  Bench  are  gene- 
rally of  opinion,  are— 

1st.  The  constitution  of  the  Police  Establishment,  which,  as  stated  bv  Mr* 
De  Vitre,  in  his  letter  to  Government,  has  been,  undl  now,  extremely  defee- 
tive ;  and  ddly,  the  unusually  extensive  influx  of  aliens  of  disorderiy  and 
dishimest  habits  previously  accounted  for,  whose  numerous  depredations  it  Is 
evidently  fhr  from  easy  for  the  Police  to  check. 

With  regard  to  the  remedies  to  be  applied  in  removal  of  the  existing  erils* 
he  Bench  are  of  opUiion,  that  they  are  sufficiently  suggested  by  the  causes  of 
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those  erils  as  above  detailed.  One  of  those  caases,  the  defecCiTe  constitntioii 
of  the  Police  Establishinent,  the  Bench  is  disposed  to  thinlc  is  likely  to  be 
-remoTed  when  Uie  measures  are  in  full  operation  which  GoTemment  has,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  senior  Magistrate  of  the  Police,  adopted  for  the 
improvement  and  increaswl  efficiency  of  that  establishment,  together  with  the 
arrangements  which  the  Bench  have  also  sanctioned,  in  prosecution  of  the 
same  object.  When,  in  addition  to  these  measures,  the  pawen  of  the  Magis- 
trates shall  be  rendered  as  they  were  originally  exercised,  and  when  the 
mode  adopted  for  instituting  prosecutions  shall  be  taWy  understood  and  ac- 
quieeeed  in,  the  Police  of  Bombay  will,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bench,  be  aa 
atfBctual  as  it  has  usually  been. 

Greater  improvement  cannot,  the  Bench  believe,  be  eSiected,  without  the 
adoption  of  other  measures,  calculated  to  check  offences,  and  furnish  further 
aid  to  the  Police ; — such  as  easier  eonvietians  and  eevere  punUhment  of  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  greater  faeUUv  iifeearch,  and  other  similar  rules, 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame,  but  which  might  not  be  deemed  Jrep 
from  (Section,  unless  felt  to  be  absolutely  requisite. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obdt.  Servt., 

(Signed)  B.  Noton. 

Bombay,  18th  July,  1896.  Clerk  to  His  Mf^esty's  Justices. 

There  is  no  one  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Natives  of  Bombay,  or  with  the  history  of  the  particalar  period 
to  which  this  correspondence  refers,  who  must  .not  see  at  a  glance 
that  though  there  might,  hy  possibility,  have  heen  a  harely  colour- 
ahle  pretext  for  such  a  petition  of  the  Natives,  and  such  a  letter 
of  the  Secretary  to  Government  as  these  here  exhibited,  yet  that  it 
was  after  all  nothing  hut  a  pretext,  on  which  hoth  the  one  and  the 
other  were  founded  ;  that  the  petition,  in  short,  was  made  to  draw 
forth  the  letter :  and  not  the  letter  to  answer  the  petition.  In 
these  days  of '  pernicious  publicity,'  which  all  Indian  functionaries 
so  much  dislike,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pretext  for  any  new  in- 
vasion of  the  libctrties  of  the  people  ;  and  if  circumstances  do  not 
already  exist  to  form  one,  then  they  must  be  made  and  moulded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  occasion,  which  every  one  at  all  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  must  perceive  to  have  been 
one  (though  not  very  skilfully)  in  the  present  instance. 

If,  however,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  an  increased  rigour  of 
police  is  characteristic  of  a  tyrannous  and  unjust  Government,  and 
the  freedom  of  individuals  from  personal  restraint,  a  proof  of  a 
mild  and  h^ppy  system  of  administration^ — ^which  we  take  to  be 
Incontrovertible — ^then  we  think  Calcutta, where  a  regulation  exists, 
stathig,  that  no  man  shall  have  in  his  possession  any  book  denounced 
by  the  Government,  nor  give  or  lend  it  to  his  neighbour  for 
perusal  or  otherwise,  under  pain  of  fine,  imprisonment,  a*;d  even 
worse^unishment, — and  Bombay,  where  the  right  to  flog  and  banish 
individuals  without  trial,  at  the  mere  discretion  of  a  single 
magistrate,  is  contended  for  as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,— deserve  to  be  ranked  next  to  Constantinople  and 
Madrid  in  the  order  of  well-governed  capitals,  and  their  inhabitaats, 
English  and  Native,  in  the  same  noble  and  dignified  class  of  <  free 
men,'  as  those  subject  to  the  bowstring  of  the  Turk  in  the  one, 
or  the  stripes  and  Otters  of  the  Holy  Inquisitor  in  the  other. 
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CASE  OF  MR.  JAMES  HAT,  INDIGO  PLANTER  IN  POORNEAH. 

We  have  received  a  printed  pamphlet,  containing  a  Memorial  of 
Mr.  James  Hay,  Indigo  Planter  at  Poomeah  in  Bengal,  addressed 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  calling  their 
attention  to  certain  illegal  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  one  of 
their  Judges  in  the  district  named,  and  asking  redress  for  injuries 
received  through  the  means  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  acts 
detailed. 

We  regret  that  the  falness  of  our  present  Number,  at  the  time 
when  this  Memorial  reached  us,  prevented  our  giving  insertion  to 
the  whole  of  it  in  the  present  month.  We  hope,  however,  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time,  we  nay 
say,  that  the  facts  stated  are  such  as  ought  to  have  called  forth 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  best 
means  of  investigating  the  truth,  and  awarding  the  appropriate 
redress ;  whereas,  in  their  usual  procrastinating  style,  they  first 
indirectly  insinuate  that  this  complaint  against  their  fhnctionaries 
abroad  ought  to  have  come  to  them  through  the  prescribed  chan- 
nel, which  is  no  other  than  that  of  these  functionaries  themselves^ 
(an  admirable  contrivance  to  prevent  being  overburthened  with 
complaints,)  and  next  say,  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  send  the  Me- 
morial and  its  appendages  to  Bengal,  (against  the  Government  of 
which  it  contains  charges,)  to  be  there  investigated  by  the  parties 
accused,  as  well  as  otliers  no  doubt,  although  there  is  alresudy  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Hay's  Memorial,  all  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  himself  and  the  party  he  accuses  of  injustice,  as  well  as 
the  defence  of  the  Judge  (Mr.  Wollen)  under  his  own  hand,  and 
the  letters  of  the  chief  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government,  after 
having  what  had  been  written  and  done  on  both  sides  fuDy  before 
him. 

What  else  could  the  Directors  desire,  ou  which  to  found  t^eir 
judgment?  The  sending  the  Memorial  back  again  to  Bengal  it 
a  mere  mockery  of  justice.  Biit  it  rids  them  of  a  troublesome 
applicant  for  redress  for  another  twelvemonth,  in  which  his  wit- 
nesses, or  even  he  himself,  may  die,  and  his  inquiries  be  consigned  to 
oblivion  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  protraction  of  time  always  affords 
hope  of  escape  to  the  guilty,  however  the  innocent  may  fell  victims 
to  the  delay,  and  thus  helps  to  shield  injustice  and  oppression  from 
merited  contempt  and  punishment.  We  hope  to  return  to  thie 
case  soon. 
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ON   CHOLERA  AND   LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

Medicine  is  a  science,  in  the  successful  practice  of  which  all  men 
must  he  deeply  interedted  as  long  as  they  continue  liahle  to  corpo- 
real disorders  and  infirmities,  and  there  are  few  indeed,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  wjio  have  not  frequent  need  of  its  salutary  aid.  We  shall, 
therefore,  offer  no  apology  for  inserting  in  our  pages  a  few  passages 
from  ^  Dr.  Graham's  Treatise  on  Domestic  Medicine,'  (recently 
published ,)  relative  to  Cholera  and  Liver  Complaints,  two  dis- 
eases which  are  frequent  and  severe  in  India,  and  to  the  former  of 
which  many  of  our  countryrajen  are  yearly  sacrificed.  We  have  the 
greater  pleasure  in  bringing  these  passages  before  our  readers, 
from  the  belief  that  there  are  a  few  of  them,  in  India  especially, 
who  may  not  derive  considerable  benefit  from  their  perspicuous  and 
intelligible  details. 

^  Of  Cholera  Morbus. 

<  By  cholera  is  meant  a  Tomiting  and  purging,  which  is  often  of 
an  alarming  character,  especially  in  hot  climates.  This  disease  has 
been  generally  considered  to  be  an  inordinate  secretion  of  bile  of  a 
vitiated  quality ;  but  it  is  now  certain,  that  those  are  the  most 
alarming  cases  in  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  wholly  suppressed. 
It  would  seem,  that  an  excited  state  of  the  stomach  and  small  in- 
testines, has  much  more  to  do  in  producing  this  complaint  than  any 
diseased  affection  of  the  liver  or  gall  ducts. 

^  Symptoms, — ^The  most  frequent  symptoms  are,  nausea,  pain, 
and  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  quickly  succeeded  by 
violent  and  frequent  vomiting,  and  painful  purging  of  bilious  oi' 
other  ill-conditioned  fluids  ;  agony  of  the  intestines  and  abdomen ; 
distressing  thirst  and  heat,  followed  by  cold  sweats ;  a  quick,  small 
aid  sometimes  unequal  pulse ;  great  anxiety,  and  extreme  restless- 
ness ;  excruciating  spasms  of  the  legs,  arms,  chest,  and  abdomen  ; 
faiating;  sometimes  universal  convulsions. 

^  The  most  dangerous  signs  in  the  ordinary  progre^  of  the  disease 
are,  a  coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  extending  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  h6art  and  stomach  ;  the  skin  under  the  nails  becoming 
.  incurvated ;  the  tongue  icy  cold  ;  an  universal  colliquative  sweat 
breaking  forth,  with  a  shrivelling  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
iA  the  feet ;  an  absence  of  vomiting  and  purging.  "Die  violence  of 
the  attack  may  destroy  life  in  24  hours,  but  this  is  not  a  frequent 
Occurrence  in  Great  Britain. 

*  Ciffwe*.-— This  disease  is  most  frequently  caused  in  our  own  coun- 
try, by  suppressed  perspiration,  particularly  by  cold  or  damp  ap- 
plied to  the  feet ;  cold,  indigestible  fruit,  as  unripe  apples,  encum- 
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berSy  melons,  be. ;  violent  purgatives  4  sudden  fright:  and  it  pre- 
vails most  at  the  close  of  summer,  and  the  heginnin^  of  autumn. 

<  But  it  is  to  ][ndia  that  we  are  to  look  for  cholera  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite forms,  where  it  is  frequently  epidemic,  and,  from  its  malig- 
nant character,  often  frightfully  destructive  of  human  life.  The  re- 
mote cause  *of  the  epidemic  cholera  of  Tndia  jet  remains  to  he  as- 
certained, for  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  considering  it  ei- 
ther as  propagated  by  contagion,  or  dependent  upon  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  It  has  been  usual  with  medical  writers  to  consider  severe  affec- 
tion of  the  liver,  or  of  the  bile  ducts,  to  ^e  the  immediate  cause  of 
cholera  ;  but  the  present  author  is  convinced  that  it  is  really  owing 

.  to  high  irritation  and  spasm  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines ; 
for  nothing  can  explain  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  this  disease, 
the'  extensive  chain  of  influence  excited,  and  the  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  the  living  principle,  which  sometimes  occurs  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  but  the  supposition  of  such  a  condition  of  these  very  sen- 
sible and  important  organs.  The  imperfect  organization  of  the 
liver  and  bile  ducts,  their  dull  sensibility,  and  their  confined  sym- 
pathies, are  so  apparent,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  satisfac- 
torily to  account  for  these  phenomena  by  any  imagined  spasm  cen- 
tered in  them. 

*  Distinction. — ^When  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  absent,  it  is 
distinguished  from  cholic  by  the  symptoms  of  intense  anxiety,  and 
the  spasms  of  the  extremities. 

*  Treatment. — ^In  the  slighter  cases  of  cholera,  the  proper  treat- 
ment consists  in  freely  administering  mild  diluting  drinks,  as  weak 
chicken-broth,  barley-^ater,  toast-water  made  with  thoroughly 
toasted  bread,  and  the  like.  Br.  Douglas  strongly  recommends 
toast-water  made  with  toasted  oat-bread  boiled  in  the  water,  which 
he  declares  that  he  never  knew  rejected.  These  may  likewise  be 
exhibited  by  the  rectum.  After  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  thua 
cleared,  the  saline  mixture,  in  the  act  of  effervescence,  should  be 
given,  (see  No.  72,  page  84 ;)  and  repeated  doses  of  laudanum 
must  follow,  to  subdue  the  spasmodic  action.  Forty  or  fifty  drops 
of  laudanum,  or  more,  may  be  given  every  hour,  in  the  saline  effer- 
vescing draught,  or  in  spear-mint  water ;  or  a  gndn  and  a  half  of 
opium'  be  exhibited  in  a  pill,  with  or  without  three  or  four  gnuns  of 
antimonial  powder.  A  grain  of  calomel  combined  with  a  gram  of 
opium  is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  till  the  symptoms  subside.  When  the  patient  can  retail^ 
nothing  swallowed,  opium  should  be  rubbed  into  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach.   See  No.  36,  page  86. 

<  In  the  cholera  of  India,  however,  and  even  in  the  severer  de- 
scription of  cases  in  our  own  country,  a  more  decisive  and  active 
plan  of  treatment  is  always  necessary.    In  Indian  cholera,  the  plan 
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pursued  with  most  saccess  consists  in  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the 
extent  of  sixteen  or  twenty-four  ounces,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  immediately  afterwards  administering  calomel 
with  opium,  in  very  free  doses-  of  from  ftfteen  to  twenty  grains  of 
the  former  in  a  dose,  with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  which  is  to 
be  repeated,  if  necessary^  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms  subsides.  To  these  should  be  added  a 
liberal  use  ofthe  mostdififusible  stimuli,  as  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  or  hot  arrack-and-water,  mixed 
with  camphor  mixtui'e.  The  hot  bath  is  also  proper,  and  stimu-p 
lating  embrocations  to  the  abdomen  and  limbs.  See  No.  38,  or 
43,  page  87. 

^  Dr.  Ainslie  states,  that  having  observed  the  ejected  matters 
Ml  cholera  to  be  of  an  acescent  nature,  and  that  the  aliment  previ- 
ously taken  was  generally  an  acid,  or  acesent  substance,  he  lost 
no  time  in  having  recourse  to  antacids,  and  generally  gave  prefe- 
rence to  the  spbcarbonate  of  magnesia  in  a  full  dose  ;  seldom  less 
than  two  drachms  and  a  half,  or  three  drachms,  dissolved  in 
water.  He  found  the  magnesia  a  more  certain  remedy  than  the 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  or  any  other  alkali,  and  asserts  that  it  was 
80  effectual  that  he  had  occasion,  in  a  very  few  instances  only,  to  re- 
l>eat  it.  He  says,  that  the  offending  matter  was  by  this  means  neutra- 
lized; the  distressing  vomiting  ceased;  the  patient  had,  perhaps, 
a  few  loose  stools ;  a  re-action  took  place  in  the  frame ;  and  a 
trauq^iiil  sleep  soon  supervened,  from  which  the  patient  never  failejl 
to  awake  free  from  complaint.  By  means  of  this  simple  antacid, 
he  hesitates  not  to  say,  that  he  has  saved  many  hundred  lives  in 
India,  and  since  his  return  to  England^  it  has  been  ordered  with 
equal  success.  Dr.  Ainslie  appeals  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  London,  whether  or  not  he  finds  the  magnesia  of  emi- 
nent utility  in  the  present  disease.'^  The  Doctor's  remedy  is  a  sim- 
ple one,  yet  it  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  trial ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  I  think  it  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  very  many 
eases  of  this  alarming  malndy. 

^  A  writer  on  the  epidemic  cholera  of  India,  reports  the  effects 
of  a  fortunate  blunder,  in  one  instance,  in  the  following  terms :  ^  By 
mistake,  twenty  grains  of  calomel  and  sixty  minims  (equal  to  120 
drops)  of  laudanum,  were  given  at  an  interval  of  less  than  half  an 
hour.  The  patient  was  incUned  to  sleep  ;  nothing  more  was  done  ; 
and  m  two  lM>urs  and  a  half  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
Mfe.' 

*  Op  Livbr  Complaint. 

<By  liver  complaint  I  mean  positive  disease,  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, in  the  structure  of  that  viscus. 


'  Ob8er?ation9  on  the  Cholera  Morbus  of  India/  by  Dr.  Whitelaw  Ainslie. 
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'  Sympfoms. — The  most  frequent  symptoms  are,  a  sense  of 
weight  or  uneasiness  in  the  right  side ;  pain  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder ;  sallow  complexion ;  impaired  or  capricious  appetite  ; 
irregular  howels,  and  discoloured  offensive  motions ;  progressive 
emaciation  and  dehility ;  and  a  quick,  regular  pulse.-  The  pain 
Is  generally  much  increased  on  pressure  below  the  ribs  of  the  side 
affected ;  a  sudden  jerk,  from  a  false  sfep  or  other  accident,  oc- 
casions acute  pain  in  the  right  side  ;  there  is,  for  the  most  part, 
some  degree  o£  cough  with  expectoration ;  the  breathing  is  some- 
times difficult  and  oppressed ;  the  urine  is  high  coloured ;  and  the 
patient  cannot,  in  general,  lie  on  the  left  side.  Sometimes  there 
is  an  enlargement,  to  be  felt  on  manual  examination,  under  the 
false  ribs  on  the  right  side. 

*  Causes, — ^Whatever  greatly  weakens  and  disorders  the  stomach 
tod  bowels,  or  impairs  the  general  health,  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  disease  in  the  liver.  It  is  toost  frequently  induced  by  the  ex- 
hausting and  deleterious  influence  of  a  sultry  climate,  combined 
with  the  excesses  so  commonly  indulged  in,  by  European  resi- 
dents, in  such  regions ;  by  anxiety  of  mind ;  excessive  use  of  mer- 
cury, or  of  ardent  spirits;  insufficient  exercise,  fend  sedentary 
occupations.  It  is  not  unfreq^ently  met  with  as  a  sequel  bf  acute 
inflammation  in  the  organ. 

*  Distinction. — The  term  liver  complaint  is  now  far  too  bdiscri- 
minately  employed.  It  is  properly  applied  to  designate  disease  in 
the  texture  of  the  liver ;  but  the  majority  of  the  maladies  called 
by  that  name  are  in  reality  severe  disorders  of  the  digestive  canal, 
that  is,  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach,  or  intestines. 

^  Liver  complaint  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  severe  dls- 
Ofrder  of  the  functions  of  the  sttfmach,^  or  intestinal  canal,  by  the 
slow  but  progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of  muscular  strength  pre- 
sent,—-by  the  fixed  and  determinate  character  of  the  malady^ — the 
quick,  but  regular  pulse^ — and  the  continued  pam  Or  uneasiness  in 
the  right  side.  In  functional  disorder  of  the  digestive  canal,  on 
the  contrary,  the  loss  of  flesh  is  not  often  so  great,  and  never  pro- 
gressive ;  the  complaint  frequently  varies ;  the  pulse  is  generally 
irregular,  slow,  and  sometimes  intermitting ;  and  the  uneasiness 
Felt  in  the  abdomen  is  chiefly  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  in 
the  bowels. 

*  Treatment, — The  unthinking,  and  less  skilful  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, almost  universally  agree,  that  mercury  lis  here  the  ^  fit 
and  only  remedy,'  and,  in  general,  they  scruple  not  to  prescribe 
it  very  freely ;  but  those  whose  experience  and  judgment  are  most 
to  be  depended  on,  are  very  cautious  in  the  employment  of  that 
mineral,  and  place  little  reliance  on  it  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, when  uncombined  with  other  medicines,  and  a.  correct  diet 
and  regimen.    Notwithstanding,  mercury,  when  judiciously  pre 
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scribed  as  an  alterative^  in  small  doses,  and  in  conjanction  with 
antimony  and  opium,  is  sometimes  very  beneicial,  and  never  hurt- 
fal ;  but  salivation  is  almost  invariably  to  be  avoided,  at  least  in 
this  country.     In  tropical  climates,  this  remedy  may  be  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  in  treating  the  present  disease,  not  only  without 
injury,  but  with  advantage ;  yet  even  in  such  a  situation,  I  think 
much  mischief  is  often  produced  by  its  incautious  employment,  in 
consequence  of  practitioners  seeming  to  consider  its  utility  to  bo 
nearly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  speedily  introduced  into  the 
system,  and  from  their  forgettbg  that  diseases  of  a  chronic  cha-* 
racter,  which  are  slow  in  their  progress,  can  never  be  cured  quickly, 
nor  by  violent  measures.     When  calomel,  or  any  other  mercurial 
preparation,  is  employed  in  liver  complabts,  it  should  be  admini- 
stered in  such  small  doses  as  relieve  pain  and  irritation,  without 
very  sensibly  afiPecting  the  constitution  in  any  other  way.    With 
this  view,  the  pill  No.  89,  or  98,   or  Plummer's  pill.  No.  102, 
page  102,  may  be  taken  every  night,  with  a  saline  aperient,  as 
No.  25,  page.  83,  every  other  morning,  and  a  bitter  stomachic 
twice  in  the  day.     The  stomachic  mixture.  No.  74,  page  95,  will 
sometimes  prove  very  useful.    As  auxiliaries  to  Ihis  plan,  a  warm 
bath  at  95®  twice  a  week,  an  occasional  blister  over  the  region  of 
the  liver,  or  a  scton  in  the  side,  with  change  of  air  and  scene,  and 
the  diet  and  regimen  recommended  for  Indigestion^  will  be  very 
proper  and  beneficial.     Frequently,  the  alkaline  solution  (page  2) 
may  be  taken  in  the  day,  as  a  tonic,  with  much  advantage. 

^  The  late  Dr.  Scott,  of  Russell  Square,  who  practised  many 
years  in  India,  has  recommended  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  as  a 
valuable  remedy  in  liver  complaint ;  and,  although  it  has  met  with 
a  goqd  deal  of  opposition  in  some  quartei*8,  I  am  persuaded  from 
personal  experience  that,  in  some  cases  of  this  disease,  it  will  pro- 
duce very  beneficial  effects,  and  be  more  useful  than  mercury  in 
any  form,  and  than  almost  any  other  remedy. 

'  In  the  present  case,  leeches  are  frequently  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  liver,  but,  I  think,  without  satisfactory  results,  unless  the 
inflammatory  action  runs  high.  I  have  rarely  seen  them  afford 
much  relief  in  chronic  disease  of  this  organ,  and  would  recommend 
them  never  to  be  employed,  unless  the  necessity  for  their  use  is 
clearly  indicated ;  since,  if  applied  when  not  called  for,  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  cannot  fail  of  being  injurious,  by  increasing  the 
debility  already  existing. 
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SKBTCHBS  OF  PSKSIA,  FROM  TUB  JOURNABS  OF  A  TRAVBLLBR 
IN  THE   BAST* 

'  An  elegant  little  work,  under  this  title,  has  been  just  published, 
in  tWD  volumes,  post  octavo,  by  Mr.  Murray ;  and  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  become  popular.  The  introduction  is  a  good  index  to 
the  idiole  of  the  text  which  it  ushers  in.  It  is  light,  airy,  playful ; 
and  though  here  and  there  not  so  choice  as  could  be  desired  in  the 
quality  of  its  wit,  is  nevertheless  decidedly  clever,  and  character* 
istic  of  an  acutely  observant,  as  well  as  a  very  happily  tempered 
mind.  The  book  contains  neither  geographical,  statistical,  nor  po- 
litical dissertations  on  Persia.  It  is  neither  an  itinerary  nor  a  tour 
through  that  country ;  but,  as  its  title  implies,  consists  of  mere 

*  Sketchesi^  of  isolated  scenes,  unconnected  events,  and  episodical 
delineations  of  manners,  each  as  they  happened  to  strike  the  writer, 
and  invite  him  to  note  them  down  for  preservation  in  his  port- 
folio. 

It  is  as  smgular^  as  it  must  be  discouraging  to  the  reader,  to  find 
the  very  worst  of  all  the  *  Sketches'  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book.  We  can  readily  imagine  many  individuals  whose  tastes 
would  be  so  offended  by  the  picture  there  given  of  a  ship-master, 
in  the  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Muscat,  that  they  would  throw  down 
the  volume  as  worthless,  and  never  resume  it  again.  We  advise 
such  persons,  however,  to  proceed ;  and  if  th6y  have  any  relish  for 
light  and  agreeable  anecdotes,  descriptive  of  eastern  manners,  and 
b^iring  all  the  stamp  of  accuracy  about  them,  they  will  read  the 

*  Sketches  of  Persia'  to  the  end,  and  derive  considerable  entertain- 
ment in  their  progress. 


SONNET—SUN -RISE.* 

How  gloriously  yon  mighty  mooarch  rears 
His  proad  resplendent  brow— like  Fame's  first  light 
That  breaks  oblivion's  gloom !  His  tresses  bright 
lowreathe  the  rosy  cloads.    All  Nature  wears 
A  bliss-reviving  smile.—The  glittering  tears. 
Shed  by  the  tristftd  spirits  of  the  night 
On  verdant  meadows,  vanish  Arom  the  sight. 
Like  ratal-drops  on  the  sea !  The  warm  beam  cheers 
The  drowsy  herd,  and  thrills  the  feathej-'d  throngs 
Of  early  minstrels,  whose  melodious  songs 
Are  borne  upon  the  breaxe.    Now  mortals  send 
Their  orisons  above,  while  shrubs  and  flowers 
On  whispering  wtaids  ambrosial  odours  blend. 
To  charm  and  consecrate  the  morning  hours ! 


•  From  the  third  Edition  of  Richardson's  *  Sonnets  and  other  POems,' 
just  published. 
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Debate  at  the  Bast  India  Hodse. 

WedmeMday^  February  7, 1887. 

Thb  minates  of  the  last  Court  haying  been  read. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  G.  Robinson)  laid  before  the  Court  copies  of  jpapers 
relative  to  the  qiudifi  cations  of  Military  Interpreters  and  Medical  Officers 
agreeably  to  a  General  Order  of  the  Court.  The  Churman  then  informed 
the  Court  that  it  was  made  special  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  following  regulation : 

'  We,  the  undersigned.  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  duly  qualified,  request 
that  a  Court  of  Proprietors  may  soon  be  called,  to  which  it  is  our  intention 
to  submit  the  following  propositions : 

'  1st.  To  deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  Oriental  Education,  connected 
with  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  whole  of  the  Company*s  serrants  in 
Hindostan,  to  acquire  at  least  some  colloquial  knowledge  of  its  popular 
tongue. 

*  8d.  To  determine  whether  the  elementary  acquisition  of  Hindoostanee  in 
this  country  be  not  indispensable  to  candidates  for  official  appointments,  pre- 
tIous  to  their  nomination  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  order  so  f&r  to  secure 
the  future  good  Goyemment  of  British  India,  and  the  durable  prosperity  of 
tliat  vast  Empire. 

*  Sd.  To  decide  also  on  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  preliminary  qualifi- 
cation for  Free  Merchants,  Manners,  and  others,  before  granting  them  a 
license  to  reside  among  a  hundred  millions  of  Natiye  subjects,  in  diily  eon- 
tact  with  those  European  inhabitants  who,  in  general,  know  nothing  of  the 
Hindoostanee,  and,  consequently,  may  injuriously  impede,  through  the  multi- 
fiulous  transactions  of  public  or  private  life,  not  only  the  local  authorities, 
but  the  common  weal  of  the  people  and  state. 

*  4th.  For  &copy  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directors  rela- 
tive to  the  public  examinations,  at  home  or  abroad,  of  persons  intended  for 
the  Company's  Service  in  India,  or  in  their  respective  acquirements  as 
OrienUd  scholars,  with  a  view  of  securing  efficient  servants  for  the  effetHual 
management  of  numerous  important  affiurs  in  our  extensive  and  extending 
domains  in  the  East. 

*  dth.  To  compare  the  real  expense  of  the  two  systems  of  Oriental  tuition 
existing  here  since  1818,  with  the  notorious  disproportionate  results  of  each, 
the  total  charge  of  one  mode  of  Oriental  instrucuon  alone  having  amounted  to 
64,0001.  for  doO  students,  while  that  of  the  other  was  only  40001.,  for  commu- 
nicating similar  information  to  1600  pupils  at  the  Hindostanee  and  Persian 
Lecture  Rooms  in  London,  many  of  whom  are  now  not  only  verv  nsefhl  in- 
terpreters, &c.,  but  are  able  and  ready  to  execute  other  responsible  functions 
in  the  East  India  Service. 

^  6th.  To  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  plan  here  for  the  immediate  en- 
couragement of  appropriate  militar  v  education  and  Oriental  literature,  wiUi 
colloquial  proficiency  among  the  ICing's  officers,  the  Company's  cavalry  and 
infimtry,  cadets,  Ac,  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Executive  Court,  which 
has  done  nothing  yet  to  enable  those  youths  to  proceed  hence  as  officers  or  lin- 
guists to  India,  well  qualified  to  command  numerous  bodies  of  brave  men,  by 
speaking  the  most  current  local  dialect,  and  being  at  the  same  time  well  in- 
structed, as  the  engineer  and  artillery  btudents  have  long  been  at  Addiscombe, 
in  those  arts  of  war  and  tactical  exercises  inseparable  from  the  due  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties  in  the  Indian  army. 

*  John  Borthwick  Gil-        W.  Mason.  John  Lbdger« 

CHRIST.  Leicbster  Stanrope.    R.  Slaoe. 

Janes  Patbrson.  John  Capron.  Joseph  Hume. 

W.  Maxfield.  John'Nbill.  J.  Kibrnan.* 
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Colonel  Stanhope  wished,  previous  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  day,  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  he  intended  to  make  at  the  next  General 
Court  of  Proprietors  on  the  subject  of  Persia. 

"^  The  Chairman  hoped  the  gallant  Proprietor  would  excuse  him  for  his  in- 
terruption ;  but  he  must  inform  him  that  the  course  he  was  pursuing  was  quite 
irregular. 

Colonel  Stanhope  stated,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  Parliament,  by  which 
the  Chairman  had  often  directed  his  conduct,  to  give  notice  of  motions  previous 
to  the  consideration  of  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  most  regular  course  of  proceeding  was  to  go 
at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  business  for  which  they  were  summoned,  and 
to  give  any  notice  after  that  had  closed. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  had  one  or  two  observations  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
giving  notices.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  gallant  Colonel,  that  if  any  ques- 
tions were  to  be  asked,  they  ought  to  be  asked  before  the  regular  business,  as 
afterwards  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  for  out  of  500  persons  who  were  now 
present,  only  fifty  or  sixty  would  regain.  It  was  much  better  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  to  have  them  answered  when  the  Court  was  full,  than  when  nobody 
was  present. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  order.  The  learned  Proprietor  was  quite  irregular 
in  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  for  it  was  of  no  consequence  in  giving  notices 
whether  the  Court  was  full  or  not.  He  must  beg  that  the  Court  would  support 
him  in  maintaining  that  regular  course  of  proceeding,  which  was  so  necessary 
for  the  consideration  of  a  string  of  resolutions  of  so  extended  a  nature. 

General  Thornton  disagreed  with  the  Chairman.    He  had  seen  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former  practice. 
The  Chairman  desired  that  the  business  of  the  day  might  go  on. 
Dr.  Gilchrist  begged  to  be  heard  in  explanation. 

The  Chairman  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Member  (Air.  Hume),  who  sat  next 
to  the  learned  Gentleman,  must  see  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  he 
was  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  endeavours  to  induce  the  learned  Doctor  to 
conform  to  regularity  And  order. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  then  stated  that  he  came  before  the  Court  with  several  pro- 
positions. He  was  deeply  interested  in  bringing  -them  forward,  not  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  as  a  Member  of  that  Coart.  There  were  two  nations  who  had 
rendered  their  name  conspicuous  for  the  height  to  which  they  carried  coloniz- 
ation. Ancient  Rome  was  one  of  those  nations.  The  practice  of  the  Romans 
was,  to  carry  their  language  and  their  gods  to  the  States  they  conquered,  or 
to  adopt  the  deities  of  the  subjugated  people,  and  enrol  them  among  their 
own,  in  the  idea,  he  supposed,  of  "  the  more  gods  the  merrier.*'  The  Greek 
language,  however,  formed  an  exception.  Whether  that  plan  was  a  good  or 
a  bad  one  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  he  knew  there  were  few  of  those 
Colonies  but  what  were  crumbled  to  the  dust.  The  Romans  had,  however, 
left  monuments  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  among  their  dependent  States ; 
but  he  feared  after-ages  would  look  in  vain  for  similar  remains  among  the 
colonies  of  England.  Unfortunately,  the  object  of  all  our  pursuits  seems  to 
be  to  feather  our  own  nests,  and  to  come  ba<Uc  as  rich  as  we  can.  He  depre- 
cated, ou  this  occasion,  the  practice  of  denouncing  as  a  libeller  any  individual 
who  got  up  to  expose  errors  in  a  syst€hi  that  was  wrong.  His  wish  was  only 
to  tell  what  was  true,  and  that  wliatever  he  said  should  be  founded  in  fact. 
He  fa^ld  in  his  hand  a  Gazette,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Amherst,  dated  Jan.  2d,  182G.  In  an  aiticle  upon  the  debates  at  tlie  India 
House,  the  writer  observed,  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  admit  the  force  of 
Mr.  Hume'^  reasoning  upon  the  necessity  of  ofilcers  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  Natives  of  India*^ 

A  Proprietor  rose  to  order.     If  the  practice  of  reading  extracts  were 
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allowed,  eyery  person  might  come  supplied  with  a  pampMet,  from  which  to 
read  his  speech.  ( I ) 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  that  Court,  that  whateTer  ex-  , 
tracts  a  Proprietor  might  read,  should  be  taken  as  part  of  his  speech ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  that  a^  gentleman,  who  had  grown  grey  as  a 
Proprietor,  should  venture  to  make  such  a  statement  as  he  had.  He  depre- 
cated the  practice  of  indiyiduals  interrupting  a  speaker  in  the  midst  of  his 
obserYations,  when  the  Chairman,  who  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing order,  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  interference. 

The  Chairman  did  not  think  that  the  leanied  Proprietor  had  been  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  order. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said- he  onlv  followed  the  example  of  a  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Court,  who  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  produced  a  document 
so  voluminous,  that  it  would  reach  from  that  Court  to  St.  Paurs.  The 
writer  Hi  the  Grazette  went  on  to  say,-  that  the  debates  originated  in  a  desire 
to  serve  an  indirldual,*and  not  the  young  officers.  That  accusation  he  denied. 
It  arose  from  a  mistake  of  the  Deputy  Chairman,  in  supposing  him  ready  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  teaching  llindoostanee ;  but,  God  be  praised,  he  was 
in  a  situation  to  make  such  a  course  in  him  unnecessary.  For  his  attempt  to 
point  out  the  ignorance  of  the  native  languages  that  prevailed  among  the  offi- 
cers, he  was  afraid  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  same  punishment  whicira 
member  of  another  Joint  Stock  Company  had  suffered  ;  and  a  young  officer 
would  perhaps  come  from  India  with  a  horsewhip  in  his  hand  on  purpose  to 
horsewhip  him.  .  But  if  any  person  were  to  make  such  an  attempt,  he  would 
take  up  a  pistol  and  shoot  him  through  the  head.  (2) 

(1)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reporter  has  not  given  the  name  of  this  acute 
ofoaerver,  as  he  ought  to  eqjoy  the  reputation  of  hie  profound  remark. 

OX)  Our  esteem  for  the  sterling  virtues  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  (and  he  has  many 
and  eminent  ones)  has  been  so  frequently  expressed,  that  we  are  sure  our  motives 
will  not  be  questioiied,  when  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  on  his  errors,  (for 
errors  Also,  like  other  men,  he  nndoubtedlv  falls  into.)  The  former  are  the  oiF- 
spring  of  a  benevolent  heart ;  the  latter,  (he  produce  of  a  fervid  imagination  not 
always  under  the  control  of  the  judgment.  It  is  right,  however,  in  a  publication 
which  advocates  free  discussion,  that  these  distinctions  should  be  pointed  out,  and 
that  Dr.  Gilchrist's  errors,  as  well  as  those  of  other  men,  should  be  commented  on 
wherever  they  are  observed. 

Presuming  on  the  accuracv  of  the  report,  which  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
suspect,  we  can  hardly  imaffine  a  more  extraordinary  declaration  than  this.  Seek- 
ing vengeance  by  personal  chastisement,  though  neither  becoming  a  brave  nor  a 
civilizea  man,  is,  nevertheless,  so  common  an  occurrence,  that  men  who  have  no 
murderous  intentions  commit  such  assaults  every  day  in  the  year.  But  shooting  a 
roan  through  the  head,  when  be  was  unarmed  and  unprepared  for  such  an  event, 
would  be  a  most  unusiuil  course.  Nothing  can  justify  the  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature  oi\  a  sudden,  but  the  strongest  evidence  that  his  aggression  is 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  person  assailed.  But  as  no  one  was 
ever  'yret  horse-whipped  to  death,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  take  the  ordinary  remedv 
of  whip  for  whip,  u  the  parties  were  matched  in  strength — or  risk  of  life  for  life, 
under  some  terms  of  fairness  and  equality,  if  they  were  not — or  the  best  and  moat 
becoming  remedy  of  all  for  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  the  punishment  whiclythe  law' 
inflicts  on  all  who  degrade  themselves  by  personally  assaulting  their  fellow-men. 
To  shoot  a  man  through  the  head,  wouM,  under  such  circumstances,  be  no  better 
than  returning  a  foal  expression  or  even  a  blow  With  the  secret  stab  of  the  stiletto, 
which  of^n  enough  occurs  in  Italy,  but  which  would  be  thought  atrocious  in  £n^ 
land, and  would  be,  in  fact,  the  more  so,  because  it  would  be  an  event  for  whicki 
no  assailant  with  a  whip  at  least  would  be  prepared.  We  give  Dr.  Gilchrist  the 
credit  of  being  inrapeole  of  doing  this  although,  in  the  fervour  of  his  indignation, 
he  might  have  unthinkingly  uttered  what  is  here  imputed  to  httn ;  besides  which, 
it  happens,  fortunately  enouj^  in  this  present  instance,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in 
this  country,  as  in  Turkey,  for  men  to  carry  ready-loaded  pistols  in  their  girdle : 
so  tet,  if  such  aa  assault  should  take  place,  (against  which,  however,  we  think 
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The  hon.  Proprietor  then  rererted  to  the  state  of  Joint  Stock  Com|Mmlei, 
In  which  no  abases  would  have  existed,  had  the  Proprietors  done  their  duty. 
Mr.  Clark  had,  however,  probed. some  of  them  closely  ;  and  in  America  the 
mry  Directors  had  been  sent  to  the  tread-mill.  He  nad  heard  that  the  Dlrec* 
tors  who  sat  before  him,  sold  wrlterships,  cadetshlps,  and  a  great  many  other 
ships.  He  did  not,  howeyer,  complain  of  this,  proTided  that  the  indiyidUala 
who  bought  such*  offlces,  were  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  them.  The  Direc- 
tors, he  understood,  had  patronage  to  the  extent  of  firom  5  to  90,000  pounds 
per  annum  each,  and  they  ought  to  take  care  to  send  out  those  only  who  could 
perform  their  duty.  It  was  an  abuse  of  Industry  for  any  young  man  to  attempt 
to  learn  the  language  in  India.  Unless  he  first  attained  an  elementary  know- 
ledge in  England,  he  never  would  become  master  of  the  language.  (S^  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  young  men,  however;  they  were  blameless  and  Innocent, 
.  but  that  of  the  system.  It  was  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  officers  going 
out  to  command  In  a  foreign  country  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  Natives.  (4)  He  would  mention  an  instance  of  th»  wnriee 
rendered  to  England  by  a  British  offlber  being  able  to  pronoontee  the  French 
language  well.  As  General  Wolfe  and  hb  party  were  going  up  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  they  were  challenged  by  a  Frendi  sentinel,  who  was  answered  by 
a  British  officer  in  the  French  tongue,  pronounced  so  well  as  to  deceive  the 
guard.  Had  tbst  not  been  the  case,  Vr  olfe  and  his  party  would  have  been 
sacfUeed.  The  consequence  was,  that  Quebec  and  all  Canada  was  ceded  to 
England,  merely  because  one  English  officer  had  learned  French  well.  (6) 


there  are  ten  thousand  chances  to  one,)  the  pistol  may  not  be  at  hand  to  shoot  the 
assailftnt,  and  it  wpuld  hardly  be  deliberately  procured  for  such  a  purpose. 

(S)  This  is  surely  a  mistake.  It  may  be  better  that  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  languages  should  be  acquired  here,  in  order  that  when  the  cadet  lands 
in  India  he  may  require  the  less  time  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  laiij^uage  there. 
But,  after  all,  the  saving  of  time  is  the  only  advanta^ ;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  climate  or  country  itself  to  prevent  a  person  acquiring  as  good  an  elementary 
knowledge  in  India  as  in  England,  with  the  advantage  of  being  surrounded  by 
persons  speaking  the  ton^e,  with  whom  he  comes  into  hourly  conversation.  If  a 
person  were  goiofi^  to  reside,  for  instance,  in  France,  it  would  materially  fiualitate 
his  acquisition  of  the  hmguage  in  that  countiy,  u  he  took  lessons  ror  twelve 
months  before  he  left  England ;  because,  on  lan^nff  ^  he  would  be  better  by  twelve 
months'  study,  than  one  who,  at  the  time  of  his  landing,  should  never  have  learnt 
any  thing  at  all.  But  no  one  would  say,  that  if  the  same  twelve  months  given  to 
the  study  of  French  in  England,  had  been  passed  by  the  same  individual  in  studying 
the  language  in  France,  he  would  not  have  miade  at  least  as  great  a  prog^ress  in  the 
knowledge  of  its  vernacular  tongue :  most  persons,  indeed  would  think  a  muck 
greater.  If  the  terms  were  to  be  reversed ;  and  one  were  to  say,  that  mdess  a 
Hindoo  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Englbh  before  he  quitted  Hindoos- 
tan,  he  would  never  become  master  of  the  language  by  studying  and  speaking  it 
in  England,  he  would  be  thought  to  utter  an  absurdity )  and  yet,  to  our  humble 
apprehension,  these  cases  seem  exactly  similar. 

(4)  No  doubt  \  but  officers  do  not  gO  out  to  command^  without  first  passing  years 
in  the  service  (as  they  well  know  to  their  sorrow)  in  subordinate  situations,  \ik 
which,  with  moderate  application,  it  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  as  complete  a 
knowledge  of  Hindoostanee  as  ever  could  be  attained  in  England. 

(5)  This  is  a  common  fisllacy  of  mistaking  an  aeddent,  as  the  schoolmen  calMt, 
for  a  came.  The  passage  of  the  post  was  not  interrupted,  from  the  confidence  of  the 
sentry  that  the  party  were  French ;  but  this  consequence  wftf  not  inevitable.  Had 
it  been  by  day,  or  nad  any  other  sentry  been  more  curious  in  prolonging  his 
scrutiny,  no  knowledge  of  French,  however  perfect,  would  have  carried  .them 
through.  Besides  which,  as  any  person  might  answer  a  challenge,  a  French  ser- 
vant, or  an  English  private,  would  have  done  as  well  as  the  cmotr  to  make  the 
response.  If  the  former  had  been  used,  it  would  be  an  argmnent  to  show  the  va- 
lue of  having  natives  of  Hindoostan  as  servants,  to  answer  in  the  proper  tone  and 
accent  to  challenges  from  the  enemy ;  and  if  the  latter  had  been  simstitttted,  it 
would  have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  insisting  that  every  private  soldier  in  the  Kini|;*s 
ragtments  dioiildy  befiNre  they  MEDgkndy  kam  the  langoage  of  every  couptry  m 
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That  one  ftict  was  worth  a  thousand.  Were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  pro- 
pose that  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
should  be  appointed  as  British  offlcers,  would  such  appointments  be  perndttod 
to  remain  7  (6|)  He  said  certainly  not.  Then  what  was  the  difference  between 
siich  a  «ase  and  ihe  conduct  of  the  Directors  T  They  were  sending  out  to 
India  hundreds  of  young  men  as  Commanding  Offieen,  who  could  .not  call, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  for  bread  to  eat  or  water  to  drink--or  for 
olaret,  if  they  preferred  it.  (o)  He  had  always  found,  however,  that  the 
poorer  'Class  of  cadets  were  the  most  industrious,  either  from  their  good  sense 
or  from  necessity ;  but  those  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  or  great  people 
were  the  most  idle.  The  great  want  of  a  knowledge  of  thie  language  among 
the  old  officers  was  lamentably.  He  should  like  to  haye  a  few  of  them  under 
his  hands.  When  he  went  to  India,  he  sat  down  very  early  to  study  the  lan- 
guage, and,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  met  with  the  word  ,  whicb 
signified  to  blow.  The  peculiarity  of  the  pronunciation  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  its  acquisition.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  a  Colonel  of  the  army.  After  dinner 
he  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  officer  turn  round  and  call  out  to  his  black 

servant,  '  Funk,  you  rascal,  Funk.*     He  intended  to  say ,  meaning 

to  comniand  the  servant  to  blow,  in  order  that  he  might  smoke.  And  thu 
was  an  old  officer  of  the  army.  (7)  But  the  young  cadets  were  sent  to  India 
on  the  supposition  that  they  would  learn  the  language  there.    Would  the 


which  they  were  sent  to  serve.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  ny,  that  all  Canada  was 
ceded  to  £ngland  merelv  because  one  English  officer  had  learnt  French  welL  It 
was  because  the  Englisn  generals  and  troops  were  superior  to  those  aeainst  whom 
they  were  en^eed,  not  in  their  pbilolory,  but  their  fighting,  of  whicn  there  wemr 
some  severe  trials,  and  in  the  principal  (n  which,  Genenl  Wolfe,  and  hundivds  of 
other  brave  fellows,  fell,  beyond  all  the  power  of  good  prommciKdon  or  accent 
to  save  them. 


whl 


/M)  There  have  been  repeated  instances  of  German  and  Italian  officers  serving 
'hn  British  troops  in  the  Peninsular  wars  with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English :  and  whole  corps  of  both  acting  with  Britisn  troops,  is  as  common  an 
occurrence  as  English  privates,  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  serving  with  Hindoos  in 
India,  with  the  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of  each  other.  Thej 
gradually  learn  it,  however,  by  the  mere  progress  5S  intercourse,  and  the  diiB- 
culties  tnus  daily  diminish. 

(6)  We  do  not  believe  that  any  cadet  or  writer  ever  landed  in  India  without 
knowing  how  to  call  for  bread  and  water  in  the  Native  tongue :  and  as  to  claret» 
horses,  dogs,  women,  and  other  luxuries,  there  is  not  a  cadet  who  has  been  a 
week  on  shore  that  does  not  know  perfectly,  not  merely  how  to  call  for  them,  but 
where  to  procure  them  each  of  the  best,  and  in  a  month  to  drive  his  own  bargains 
Tor  either,  without  the  aid  of  an  agent,  if  secresy  be  required.  The  Court  do 
not  send  out  Commanding  OMcers,  wnen  they  send  out  cadets ;  but,  supposing  them 
to  be  even  more  ignorant  than  they  are  when  they  land,  they  must  pass  fimen  or 
twenty  years  in  the  country  before  they  can  ever  command  a  company ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  three  years^  if  the  disposition  exist,  and  the  inducement  be 
sufficient,  the  means  are  to  be  found  in  India  of  aitaining  sufficient  proficiency  in 
Hindoostenee  to  perform  all  the  duties  required. 

(7)  It  isy  perhaps,  fortunate  that  Dr.  Gilchrist  has  adverted  in  this  pointed 
manner  to  his  own  early  studies :  because,  without  being  deemed  unnecessarily 
persona],  one  may  safelv  ask,  had  the  Doctor  any  elementarvknowledjge  of  the 
-tongue  taught  him  in  this  country  before  he  went  out  ?  We  should  presume 
not;  as  at  that  period  (some  forty  years  ago)  institutions  for  teaching  it  in 
Enp^land  were  not  common,  if  at  all  in  existence.  No  one  denies,  however,  that 
he  IS  the  most  proficient  and  distinguished  Hindoostanee  scholar  living.     But, 


the  previous  questions. 
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Duke  of  WelUagton  bo  allowed  to  api^int  foreigners  as  offleers  in  the  Biitisk 
army  on  the  faiu  of  their  learning  the  language  by  and  by  ?  (6) 

He  was  well  aware  that  the  exposer  of  abuses  was  always  treated  as  a 
libeller ;  -but  he  should  continue  to  point  out  abuses  wheroTer  he  found  them 
to  exist,  for  he  knew  that  ^thout  perseyeraoce  no  errors  could  be  reformed. 
He  was  a  reformer  of  abuses  whereTer  he  met  them,  and  he  was  likely  to  enjoy 
good  company.  The  late  Duke  of  York  had  been  a  reformer,  and  was  called 
-Hie  friend  of  the  soldier.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  radical  reformers  were 
likely  to  hav^  their  day ;  for  the  Macsycophants  of  the  Holy  Allies  de^ 
signaled,  as  an  arch-radical,  a  statesmen  who  lu^l  more  ready  wit  than  all 
the  Arch-Dukes,  Arch-Bishops,  and  Arch-Deacons  of  the  Apostolic  party. 
The  hon.  Proprietor  then  proceeded  to  comment  at  considerable  lengxh  on 
the  charaater  and  services  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  whdh 

Mr.  Pattison,  who  filled  the  chair  during  the  temporary  absence^ of  the 
Chairman,  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  business  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said  he  would  endeavour  to  follow  the  hon.  Director's  ad- 
vice. It  had  taken  him  six  long  weeks  to  get  nine  names  to  the  requisition 
for  calling  the  Court  {Hear,  and  a  Utugk^  Several  of  the  Proprietors  to 
whom  bo  applied  objected,  on  the  ground  that  they  expected  favours  from  th? 
Directors,  which  tliey  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  by  coming  forward  as 
requisilionists ;  but  no  person  refused  on  the  score  of  any  impropriety  in  the 
propositions  themselves. 

He  now  came  to  the  first  of  his  propositions,  which  the  Court  would  see 
ailverted  to  the  necessity  of  every  servant  of  the  Company  having  at  least  a 
colloquial  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language.  To  prove  the  advantage 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  this  country,  the  learned  gentleman  quoted 
the  opinions  delivered  by  Professor  Lee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  and  other 
eminent  individuals,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Language  Society.  Professor  Lee 
declared  that  the  rudiments  of  any  foreign  language  coukl  be  better  acquired 
in  this  country  than  in  that  where  the  language  was  spoken ;  (9)  he^  added, 
that  he  knew  from  his  own  experieuc^,  that  this  was  particularly  tne  case  with 
respect  to  the  Oriental  langruages.  (10)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  who  had 
been  io  India,  said  that  the  Native  teachers  were  not  accustomed  to  take  any 
pains  with  their  pupils.  (11)  An  hon.  Proprietor  whom  he  saw  in  Court 
(Mr.  Trant)  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  question,  and  could  vooch  for  the 
correctness  of  his  statement  of  what  had  occurred. 

In  considering  the  second  proposition,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  there 

(6)  There  would  not  be  the  least  harm  in  their  appointment  as  cadets,  pro- 
vided it  were  accompanied  with  a  regulation  that  until  the  party  was  qualined  io 
paas  a  public  examination  in  the  languac^e,  he  could  not  enter  on  his  duties  or 
jreceive  nis  pay.  As  to  whether  he  learnt  ii  abroad,  or  in  the  country,  it  would  be 
of  no  importance  whatever;  it  would  be  sufficient  tliat  when  he  joined  his  regiment 
he  ^oulu  understand  enough  of  its  language  for  all  regimental  piuposes ;  and  after 
th^^  his  promotion  mi^ht  be  made  to  dei>cnd  on  still  higher  qualiucations  for  the 
hignor  rank  to  which  he  might  be  advanced. 

(9)  We  confess  we  do  not  see  how  this  is  possibly,  unless  it  be  that  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  professors  able  to  teach  every  foreign  language  better  than  the  profes- 
sors of  other  countries  can  teach  their  own ;  which  niay,  we  think,  be  doubted. 

(10)  If  this  be  true,an  order  should  ^immediately  issue  for  all  Natives  of  Hin- 
doostan  to  be   sent  to  England  to   learn    Hindoostanee  ;   while    Englisbmea  . 
might,  with  perhaps  equal  advantage,  be  sent  to  Japan  to  study  their  mother ' 
tongue. 

(11)  Here  ib  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  one  that  may 
be  as  easily  removed ;  namely,  by  sending^ out  to  reside  in  India,  and  teach  the 
Uiitgiiage  there,  the  protestors  who  arc  so  competent  to  teach  it  here,  if  there 
are  no  such  professors  in  India  already  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  for 
proper  rewards^  abundance  of  such  teachers  may  he  provided. 
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«xiila4  In  this  conatry  the  means  of  acquiring  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  There  were  many  establishment^  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  the  Oriental  languages  were  taught.  One  was  in  Lei- 
tsester  Sqoare,  and  he  deToled  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  ezamioation  of 
the  pupils  there.  One  of  the  managers  of  this  establishment  was  a  gentleman 
whose  name  was  well  known  in  that  Court,  he  meant  Mr.  Sandford  Arnot, 
who  had  resided  long  enough  in  India  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Native  languages.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Amot*s  case  had  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  he  had  receiyed 
the  sum  of  l,6u(M.,  as  a  small  recompence  for  his  sufferings.  Mr.  Arnot,  he 
understood,  owed  that  fiiTour  to  Mr.  Maijoribanks,  and  he  was  now  endea 
Touring  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  teaching  the  Native  languages.  He  (Dr. 
Gilchrat)  had  given  up  that  department  entirely  to  Mr.  Arnot.  Qesides  Mr. 
Arnot *8  establishment,  a  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages  might  be 
obtained  in  the  London  University,  which  was  to  have  an  Oriental  Professor-  ^ 
ship.  He  was  also  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Mortlock,  a  gentleman  recently 
arrived  from  India,  intended  to  open  an  establishment  in  London  for  teaching 
the  Native  languages.  In  the  Edinburgh  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  the 
Persian,  Hindoostanee,  and  Arabic  languages  were  taught.  Now  this  being  the 
case,  it  could  no  longer  be  contended,  that  there  did  not  exist  in  this  country 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Native  languages  of  India.  (13) 

The  third  proposition  would,  he  was  aware,  be  met  by  manv  objections. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  would  be  said,  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  impose 
an  expense  upon  free  merchants  and  mariners  whichperhaps  they  could  not  well 
afford.  The  expense  attending  the  acquirement  of  an  elementarv  knowledge 
of  the  Native  languages  was  not  very  great ;  it  did  not  exceed  i(W.  Now  a 
free  merchant  was  compelled  to  pay  in  that  house  30^.  for  his  indenture,  and 
to  find  securities  to  the  extent  of  9,000/.  A  free  mariner  paid  SI.  for  hia 
indenture,  and  found  securities  to  the  amount  of  dOOf.  When  they  were 
eompelled  to  pav  so  much  already,  the  addition  of  10/.  for  so  usefhl  an  object 
would  not  be  felt  as  a  very  heavy  burden.  (IS)  It  might,  however,  be  raid, 
that  the  popular  language  of  India  was  not  Hindoostanee,  but  composed  of 
many  provincial  dialects.  He  would  admit  that  it  was  so,  it  was  the  case  in 
all  countries.  In  the  three  kingdoms  which  composed  the  British  empire 
there  were  many  provincial  tongues — Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Manx,  &c. ;  but 
would  it  therefore  be  contended,  that  it  was  useless  for  a  foreigner  about  to 
visit  England  to  learn  English  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  capital  ?  (14)  A  person 
who  went  out  to  India  with  an  analytical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee 


(1^  If  Mr.  Arnot,  Mr.  Mortlock,  and  other  indtvtduaU  similariy  quaUfied, 
were  permitted  to  establish  themselves  as  teachers  of  Hindoostuiee  to  Cadets 
and  Writers  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  what  conld  prevent  them  from  doing 
as  much  justice  to  their  pupib  there  as  here  ? 

(13)  The  expense  of  learning  the  language  must  be  nearly  the  same  in  either 
country,  and  could  hardlv  ever  be  urgea  as  an  objection.  -But  as  no  merchant 
can  transact  business  with  advantage,  and  no  free  mariner  obtain  employment  as  a 
'  captain,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  langua|^  of  the  part  of  India  in  which 
they  act,  their  hUereU  is  a  suflicient  motive  to  impel  thesn  to  learu/  which,  in 
{Kiint  of  net,  they  speedily  do,  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  respective  purposes. 

(U)  Ajid  yet,  it  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  ask  for  a  regulation  preventing  free 
merbhants  or  mariners  from  visiting  Iiulia,  until  they  can  understand  the  kn- 


.^rbhaL  «  ,  .  . 

guages  spoken  in  it,  as  it  would  be  to  brinf  in  an  act  of  Parliament  to  prohibit 
Englishmen  from  going  into  the  Highland  of  Scotland,  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  or 
the  mountains  of  nales,  until  they  could  speak  the  respective  languages  or  dia> 
lects  of  these  countries  $  for  India  is  as  much  a  dependency  of  England  as  the  Isle 
4»f  Man;  and  Hhidoostanee  is  no  more  necessary  to  a  merchant  or  a  mariner  in 
the  one,  than  Manx  is  to  a  vesident  in  the  other. 

Orknlat  Herald,  Vol.  12.  9  O 
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language,  might  learn  all  the  proTincial  dialects  which  it  wotild  be  itecessary 
fpr  him  to  know  in  three  months.  (15) 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  proposition,  which  enforced  the  necessity  of 
^  subjecting  the  young  men  destmed  to  hold  situations  under  the  Company  to 
public  examination  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Saltern 
.  languages ;  it  liad,  in  some  degree,  he  understood,  been  anticipated  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  regulations  which 
had  been  framed  on  the  subject.  (16)  Whilst  on  this  topic,  he  could  not  help 
expressing  an  opinion,  that  in  the  examination  of  young  men  who  were  not 
students  at  Haileybury,  too  much  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to  their 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  He  had  always  found  that  the 
more  a  man  knew  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  less  he  possessed  of  common 
sense.  (17)  Amongst  the  Latin  authors  in  whose  works  the  young  men  were 
to  be  examined  was  Juvenal,  and  a  more  improper  writer  could  not  be  placed 
ill  the  hands  of  a  lad  proceeding,  to  India,  since  Juvenal's  Satires  place  the 
.character  of  human  nature  in  the  worst  point  of  view.  He  saw  that,  amongst 
other  things,  the  young  men  were  to  be  examined  in  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar. Now  he  should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  that  provision  alluded  to 
English  grammar,  or  to  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  If 
the  former,  the  examination  would  be  very  useful ;  but  if  it  applied  only  t9 
the  latter,  then  it  would  be  of  very  little  service. 

The  calculations  which  he  had  made  (having  reference  to  the  fifth  proposi- 
tion) of  the  annual  expense  of  the  present  system  of  Oriental  education 
patronised  by  the  Company,  were  necessarily  hypothetical,  because  the 
Court  had  refused  the  accounts  which  had  been  moved  for  by  Mr.  Hume. 
Still,  however,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  rather  underrated 
than  overrated  the  expeose. 

Little  needed  to  be  said  to  recommend  the  sl^th  iind  last  proposition  to  the 


Q5)^  This  may  be  doubted ;  but,  at  all  events,  one  who  had  acouired  his 
antOytical  knowledge  in  India  would  make  just  the  same  rapid  progress  anerwards, 
'as  ifne  had  acquired  it  in  England. 

(16)  This  sinffle  regulation,  for  submitting  all  candidates  to' the  test  of  a  public 
examination,  and  deferring  their  ei\joyment  of  rank  or  pay  till  competent  to  pass 

,the  examination  successfully,  if  conducted  on  proper  principles,  and  with  due 
securities  for  impartiality,  really  seems  to  us  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  attain 
the  end  in  view.  Let  all  public  servants  be  qualified  before  they  are  rewardmL; 
but  where  that  qualification  can  be  best  obtained,'  is  a  question  which  the  parties 
interested  may  foe  safely  left  to  detemuna  for  themselves. 

(17)  Much  ft*  we  have  obaervpil  that  is  utitenable  in  Dr.  Gtkbrif^'v  ipeecli,  w^ 
hevp  ^.^ti  nothm?  e»o  enlinelv  oppon^d  to  hUtory  ancl  e%perkrLC«  %a  thit;.  It 
mitrlit  Hrvo  befn  doubted  wbetht>r,  in  m^lem  tuliicnticjii,  thp  slitdy  of  the  Gt««k 
and  Latin  laiiguajf^ a  did  not  occiijt>  a  di!.prop<jrtioriatt%  large  blmrti  of  Hh.^  pupil** 
time  and  altentiun-  But  whik  &ueh  men  \\s  Bacon,  Lodt^,  Milton,  GibboDf 
J  one*,  B^ntham,  and  many  othen,  who  might  be  immed  us  mnking  among 
Ihu  brightest  ornamcnta  of  the  philowphy  ^m\  Uteralure  of  England,  have  thmr 
work*  on  unpi^riiihflble  reconl,  many  of  Ifioir  productiom  being  written  in  I^tio, 
Find  all  of  thf'Tn  larfjely  indcbtpd  to  ibe  i^oureei  opened  to  thorn  by  the  GreeJt,  we 
caarvot  imiiffinc  tine  process  of  mdiietmn  by  whtcb  any  one  cftn  turivc  al  fh© 
coru^lusion,  thai  in  jirojiortinn  as  a  mind  is  titored  with  aTsnOT^Wg^  of  Latiti  and 
Qpwk,  two  nfihe  mieisl  lan^ftRes  that  cvereiUted,  and  containing  more  literary 
Rnd  philosophical  tmlh  and  beauty  than  nil  other  Iniigufij^es  ever  yet  heard  of,  it 
must  be  derfitulc  of  commcm  ^nw  !  We  really  wish  thai  this  senfenci*  had  never 
bp^n  uttered  :  btit^  as  vt^  rmuld  not  suppress  it  from  onr  rpport  wit)iont  vi^>lenee  to 

'  it=j  1^dcli*y,  f^  wc  end^tavour  to  Jci^uage  the  ijain  inBicted  r>n  onr  feelingii  from 
tfitnessjttg  it  in  print,  by  the  indul^ncf^  of  a  ho^  thnt  the  sentiment  ia  not  i^ty 
i!nt«rtained  to  the  extent  einprw^ed 
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fetTonfable  consideration  of  the  Court.  It  was  but  rensanftble  that  the  Com- 
pany should  require  lists  from  candidates  of  their  qualifications  for  eceeutSng 
the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  aspired ;  but  there  should  beno^ii- 
tinction  made  as  to  the  seminary  in  which  tne  candidates  had  been  imitrvded. 
It  mattered  not  that  a  young  Scotsman,  educated  in  his  own  eountrjr,  iIkmiM 
pronounce  Greek  or  Latin  with  the  Scottish  accent.;  indeed,  such  wm  the 
manner  in  which  those  languages  were  pronounced  all  OTerthe  CoatlMBt, 
that  an  Englishman  speaking  Latin  would  not  be  understoo4  there. 
He  might  be  excused  for  relating  an  anecdote  wliich  bore  upon  this  point. 
'Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ENike  of  Marlberough^s  oampaigns,  « 
German,  an  Englishman,  and  a  Scotsman,  met  together  at  an  inn  in  Oennany. 
The  Englishman,  intending  to  congratulate  his  companions  on  the  restorstion 
of  tranquillity,  said,  *  Svnt're  omtUa  paeqtain  Germania.'  To  which  the 
German  replied  warmly,  '  MuUa  wunt  in  Germania  peeeata  ied  iperafum 
omnia.'  A  quarrel  was  about  to  ensue,  when  the  Scotsman  restored  good 
humour,  by  explaining  the  mistake. 

The  learned  Proprietor  then  read  several  long  extracts  from  the  *•  Tuition- 
ary  Pioneer,*  aud  other  works,  to  prove  that  most  of  bis  pupils  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  IndJa  had  been  extremely  successful  in  passing  their  cxaminauon, 
nod  obtaining  the  situations  of  interpreters.  After  some  general  remarks  in 
support  of  his  propositions,  he  concluded  with  moving,  *  That  the  six  pfo* 
positions  this  day  under  discussion  are  earnestly  recommended  for  immediate 
,«doption  by  the  executive  body,  and  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  if  found  on  due  inquiry  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  in  all  9r 
any  of  their  provisions,  for  the  common  good  of  the  Company,  and  the  per- 
manent welfore  <^  India;  (18)  and  that  the  executive  do  oomnmsicate, the 
result  to  their  constituents  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting,  in  order  that  sueh 
ulterior  proceedings  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  Proprietors  shall  seem  indis- 
pensable.* 

Colonel  Stanhope  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  so  much  time— «  period  of  not  less  than  four 
hours — had  been  already  occupied  by  the  learned  mover  in  introdnelng,hii 
motion,  he  thought  he  should  best  consult  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  by 
making  his  observations  as  brief  as  possible.  Indeed,  it  would  require  fam 
very  little  time  to  show,  that  the  object  of  the  Directors  had  been  to  g^ve 
every  encouragement  to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Hindoostanee 
language  among  the  servants  of  the  Company.  But  the  Directors  wished  to 
gain  that  object  rather  by  encouragement  than  proscription,  which  the  reso- 
Intionft  of  the  learned  Proprietor  would  have  the  efiWct  of  introducing,  if 
strictly  adhered  to.  He  gave  credit  to  the  learned  Proprietor  fpr  his  smu  on 
this  occasion,  but  be  feared  that,  like  other  enthusiasts,  he  sufiered  his  seal  tfi 
overcome  his  judgment.  He  would  now  read. to  the  Court. the  regulaition* 
which  had  been  adopts  by  the  Court  for  the  examination  of  officdts  in  ibe 
Hindoo  languages,  before  their  appointment  to  situations  where  such,  know- 
ledge was  i^>8oltttely  required.  The  hon.  Chainnan  then  read  the  regulations, 
from  which  it  appesj^.  that  no  officer  going  out  to  India  should  oe  placM 
on  any  staff  appointment  until  he  bad  spent  a  certain  time  on  duty  with  his 
regiment.  From  this,  however,  were  excepted  those  officers  who  were  qua- 
lified to  act  as  interpreters.  The  other  regulations  were,  that  no  person 
would  be  allowed  to  act  as  interpreter,  until  he  had  been  examined  by  a  board 


(18)  How  long  will  this  &ial  error  continue  to  pervade  all  the  speeches  made 
by  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  India  House  Court  ?  The  *  common  good  of 
the  Comnany,'  is  in  the  preservation  of  its  exohisive  monopoly.  .TImb  '  pedqv^ 
Dtnt  welmre  of  India,'  is  only  to  be  elected  by  that  monopoly  being  des£*y}d^ 
and  the  country  thrown  open.  The  two  things  are  as  incompatible  as  (be.^lli^ 
enoe  of  despotism  and  freedom:  and  cannot  co-exist. 

«  O  S 
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of  old  Aiid.ezperieiioed  offlcert,  fiilly  competent  to  diselttrge  that  duty,  as  to 
hit  kDOwledi^  of  the  Hindoostaoee,  iuid  his  capability  of  translatbg  the 
ceneral  orders  and  military  regulations  into  that  language  from  English. 
He  would  admit  to  the  learned  Proprietor,  that  the  sooner  any  or  hll  of  the 
Company's  senrants  in  India  acquired  a  knowled^pe  of  the  Hindoostanee 
language,  wheUier  by  instruction  here  or  there,  the  better ;  but  he  would 
eonieiia  that,  if  no  others  were  sent  out  but  those  who  were  qnalifled  here,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  supply  their  establishments  abroad  with  a  sufficient 
number  of'offioers.  The  establishments  in  this  oountry,  where  the  language 
was  taught,  would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  afford  the  regular  supply. 
Besides,  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  for  the  friends  of  persona 
intending  to  go  out  to  India  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  send 
them  to  those  establishments  which  the  learned  Proprietor  had  mentioned 
Toe  regulation  which  would  oblige  them  to  attend  at  those  places  would 
amount  to  a  proscription  of  many  young  men  who  were  otherwise  well 
qualified  to  becoide  active  and  useful  seryants  of  the  Company.  They  had 
for  years  gone  on  in  the  Company's  possessions,  which  he  regretted  to  say 
were  in  extent  of  territory  much  greater  than  he  could  have  wished,  but  in 
that  great  extent  we  had  gone  on  without  ever  finding  any  deficiency  of  duty 
in  our  civil  or  military  servants  from  the  want  of  their  having  been  instructed 
at  home.  Under  those  circumstances,  he  thought  the  motion  before  the  Court 
inexpedient,  and  he  would  therefore  move  to  amendment^- 

*•'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  inexpe- 
dient to  adopt  the  proposition  now  before  the  Court,  as  due  attention  has 
been  paid  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  subjects  therein  mentioned,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  question  to  the  discretion  of 
their  Executive.' 

Mr.  Pattison  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  omitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  T.  Munro,  in  which  he  observed,  that  too  much 
importance  was  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language, 
and  his  satisfaction  that  a  motion  for  requiring  an  examination  of  cadets  in 
that  language  before  they  left  England  had  been  negatived. 

Captain  Maxfield  supported  the  original  motion,  and  observed,  that  it 
was  notorious  that  not  one  officer  in  ten  in  the  Company *s  service  could 
interpret  the  articles  of  war. 

Colonel  LusBiNOTON  observed,  that  the  articles  of  war  were  translated^ 
fttid  reid  frequently  to  the  troops,  Tand  in  a  subsequent  explanation,  he  added*) 
and  were  so  simple,  that  he  (Ua  not  believe  there  was  one  officer  in  one 
hundred  wh9  oould  not  translate  them. 

Mr.  HuMB  would  trouble  the  Court  with  a  very  few  observations.  It 
seemed,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pains  taken  to  mistity  the  question,  by 
narrowing  iu  operation  to  the  Interpreters.  The  Chairman  had  admitted  the 
advantage  that  would  result  from  the  officers  having  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  Native  languages.  That  admission,  was  an  admission  of  the  whole 
question.  He  thought,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  in  honour  bound  to 
follow  np.  that  declaration,  unless  they  found  that  they  could  not  effect  that 
good.  The  Hon.  Chairman  had  stated,  that  l^e  saw  no  reason  to  complain  of 
uiefficiency  of  the  officers  to  perform  tiieir  duty,  either  civil  or  military,  as 
every  thing  they  had  undertaken  had  been  attended  with  success.  That  was 
only  saying,  tlwt  success  had  crowned  their  efforts  in  spite  of  their  inejBi- 
ciency,  and  it  now  remained  for  the  Directors  to  qualify  every  individual  in 
their  service.  It  was  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  tiuct  all  the  good 
bad  happened.  That  was  the  argument  of  the  Hon.  Chainnan.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  nothing  was  wanting ;   that  the  ignorance  of  the  language  had  done 
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all  the  good.  (19)  He  would  put  It  to  any  iodiTidual,  whether  he  would  selec| 
II  person  to  go  to  SpaiD,  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  ?  Would  he  allow 
a  man  to  ^o  to  France,  incapable  of  doing  his  duty,  froiA  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  the  country  7  Would  he  send  over  a  man  to  France,  to  learn  the 
language  there  ?  (90)  Let  that  reasoning  be  compared  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  Hon.  Chairman.  The  same  rule  applied  for  tne  benefit  of  this  Company 
as  for  the  interest  of  an  indiddual.  He  was  sony  to  hear  the  term  'enthu- 
siast *  applied  to  his  learned  friend  near  him,  who  had  done  more  good  to 
India  than  any  other  person.  When  he  first  went  out  to  India,  he  recollected 
that  there  were  only  two  books  there  upon  the  language  of  the  country^ 
namely,  Hadley  and  Ferguson's  Jargon,  until  his  learned  friend  produced 
his  book,  which  no  man  had  since  been  able  to  improve.  (21)  All  the  great 
difficulties  in  acquiring  the  language  were  overcome,  and  he  wished  the  author 
had  met  with  a  better  return  Uian  he  had  received.  No  roan  could  say  that 
his  learned  friend  was  influenced  by  personal  interest.  Since  his  return  from 
India,  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  good  of  that  coun- 
try, without  gaining  one  farthing :  he  did  not  account  the  small  allowance 
made  to  him  as  any  thing,  when  be  saw  professors  getting  80(101.  to  his  200f. 
or  SOOL  His  services  stood  unrequited  and  unvalued,  and  the  India  Com- 
pany  had  acted  most  ungratefully  towards  him. 

He  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  impatience  of  the  Court  at  the  speech  of 
hb  hon.  friend,  on  such  an  important  question.  He  thought  some  little  allow- 
ance might  have  been  made,  4f  his  speech  had  been  even  longer  than  it  liad 
been.  (99)    He  was  greatly  surprised,  too,  at  the  levity  with  which  the  Di- 

(19)  The  statement  of  the  Chairman^  as  it  appears  in  the  report,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  bear  this  construction,  as  he  smiply  says,  *■  we  have  found  no  deficiencier 
in  our  civil  and  military  servants  from  the  want  of  their  being  instructed  at  home  :* 
the  question  not  being,  whether  they  should  be  instructed  or  not,  all  parties  agree- 
ing m  the  aifirmative— but  where  they  could  be  best  instructed— in  England  or  in 
iMia. 

(90)  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  entirely  on  the  circumstances 
attenoing  them.  If  a  youn^  man  were  intended  to  be  sent  to  prance  to  enter  the 
French  army — supposing  hun  to  be  sixteen  years  of  afe,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
called  on  to  join  his  regiment  and  do  duty  till  lie  was  eighleen— we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  if  he  were  to  pass  the  two  years  of  interval  in  studying  the  language  in 
France,  he  would  be  much  better  qualified  at  the  end  of  that  period  than  if  he 
had  spent  the  same  two  yean  in  studying  the  French  language  in  England.  And 
if  true  of  France,  we  cannot  imagine  why  it  should  not  be  equally  so  of  India— or 
of  any  other  country  under  the  sim* 

(91)  How  happened  it  then,  that  without  books,  or  teachers,  or  institutions,  to 

S've  elementary  instruction  in  Hindoostenee,  either  in  England  or  in  India,  Dr. 
ikhrist  nevertheless  became  the  greatest  Hindoostanee  scholar  of  his  day  ?  By 
that  which  would  place  any  other  equally  talented  person  in  the  same  distinguished 
position— personal  energy,  application,  and  perseverance. 

(99)  The  objection  is  rarely  or  ever  to  the  mere  length  of  h  speech,  though  that 
itself  u  an  evil  when  it  extends  to  more  than  four  hours :  But  nDpatienoe  u,  and 
always  must  be,  excited  when  so  large  a  space  of  time  is  occupied  in  .proving, 
what,  if  susceptible  of  proof  at  all,  might  be  proved,  and  even  largely  illustrated, 
in 'less  than  one-fourt&  of  the  time.  What  patience  does  it  not  require  to  sit  out 
an  oratorio,  a  play,  a  pantomime,  or  any  other  lengthened  entertainment,  when 
it  exceeds  four  or  five  hours  ?  The  most  encbantmg  opera  ceases  to  charm,  if 
extended  to  three.  All  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare  will  not  keep  an  auditor  in  his 
seat  longer  than  two.  The  most  popular  lectures  on  the  most  popular  topics, 
rarely  extend  beyond  one.  And  a  sermon,  even  from  the  tongue  of  an  angel, 
would  be  thought  dull,  if  it  exceeded  the  orthodox  limits  of  even  haj^  an  hour. 
What,  charms,  then,  of  wisdom,  of  eloquence,  of  truth,  of  beauty,  ofjuovelty.  of 
force,  ouffht  an  orator  to  entwine  around  his  sentences,  to  make  them  accepnble 
to  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  ears  of  hit  ax^itors,  when  continued  in  uninterrupted 
succession  for  four  hours  and  more  ?    Of  all  the  mistakes  committed  by  public 
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rMtors  had  treated  the  qaeBtlon.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  ci^ses  erer  8ob« 
nittedto  them,  and  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  impeachment  ol  their  conduct,  and 
was  not  a  subject  thai  they  ought  to  blink. 

In  loolung  OYCr  the  history  of  c^ets  f^r  twelye  years,  he  found  that  the 

S umber  amounted  to  8174i ;  and  instead  of  every  one  of  them  being  qualified 
I  perform  the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  only  4S2  had  attended  the  college  at 
Addiscombe.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  they  made  no  advance- 
ment. Admitting  that  the  whole  of  the  432  who  had  attended  the  college 
were  qualified,  yet  what  a  state  must  the  army  be  in,  when  out  of  S174 
young  men,  483  only  had  bad  an  opportunity  of  getting  qualified.  Could  the 
Court  of  Directors  show  him  that  they  had  manifested  any  anxiety  upon  the 
subject  ?  He  held  in  bis  hand  a  resolution  of  that  Court,  of  the  7th  of  March 
1888,  in  which  it  was  recommend^,  that  every  individual  going  out  should 
make  every  endeavour  to  qualify  himself,  both  in  his  professional  acquire- 
ments, and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  that  in 
case  of  failure,  the  person  was  liable  to  be  dismissed  the  service.  Had  the 
Court  of  Directors  carried  that  resolution  into  effect  ?  It  was  not  the  case. 
They  therefore  gave  up  the  duty  which  they  ought  to  perform.  Nothing  but 
proscription,  as  the  h'on.  Chairman  called  it,  namely,  that  no  individuals 
should  receive  appointments  unless  qualified ;  nothing  but  that  would  do. 
Hie  hon.  Chairman  says  he  does  not  like  a  systlem  of  proscription.  Then 
why  does  he  allow  such  a  system  to  operate  against  naval  officers  and  medical 
teen  ?  Why  should  it  be  suffisred  in  one  case,  if  not  in  another  ?  But  there  was 
another  objection  against  the  proposition,  that  if  qualifications  were  re- 
quired from  the  young  men,  the  Company  would  not  find  enough  to  fill  its 
situations.  L-t  the  Court  of  Directors  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Wynne. 
Let  oadetships  be  given  as  prizes  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  in  Sc#tland  and 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Directors  would  find  their  ofilces  performed  by  men  who 
would  do  honour  to  their  service.  (28)  Let  not  the  difficulty  of  finding  young 
,  men  to  fill  the  situations  be  held  up  as  an  objection.  He  would  advise  the 
hon.  Chairman  to  look  at  the  opinion  delivered  by  every  man  connected  with 
the  MisMonary  Society,  that  unless. some.. elementai:y  knowledge  was  previ- 
ously acquired  !fi  this  country,  it  would  be  in  vtAn  to  expect  to  gain  ft  in 
India.  The  Proprietors  w^re  not  doing  their  duty  to  India,  to  themselves, 
•r  to  the  ofBcers,  In  permitting  them  to  go  out  ill  qualified. 

He  must|  confess  he  never  heard  such  an  amendnnant  as  had  been  put  to  them 
that  dsty.  The  Chairnnan  produces  an  amendmeirt  m  pcaise  of  himself,  and 
the  Deputy  Chairman  seconds  that  amendment,  which  states,  that  they  had 
dbne  their  duty,  and  that  nothing  more  could  be  done.  (84)    He  hoped  that 


sp^a^ers,  and  they  indeed  are  many,  there  ii  none  more  fhtal  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion,  6r  more  destructive  of  the  ends  they  prdfess  to  have  in  view^  tAnn  this  attempt 
to  storm  the  ears  and  hearts  of  men  by  a  battery  of  words  mainlaiiied  in  an  in- 
terminable fire.  Conviction  never  wat  so  secured :  persuasion  never  caM  be : — 
and  a  course  which  can  neither  convince  nor  persuade,  is  ho^ile  to  good  oratory, 
and  destructive,  of  its  only  use. 

(23)  As  long  as  this  patronage  is  worth  any  thing,  Mr.  Hume  may  be  sure  that 
H  will  never  be  ghen  away,  ft  is  the  only  thing  for  which  the  Directors  seek 
iheir  places :  and  to  give  away  their  all  would  be  too  much  virtub  to  expect  from 
any  set  of  men.  Mr.  Wynne's  single  writership  to  his  own  school,  Westimmter,  is 
no  great  sacrifice  for  one  who  has  so  many ;  and  even  this  iasuificiently  paid  for  in  the 
personal  consideration  it  obtains  him.  When  he  distributes  all  his  writersbips  and 
cadetships  to  pnblic  institutions,  he  may  have  the  praise  of  preferring  public  good 
to  patronage :  but  that  is  not  Kkely  soon  to  happen.  Let  tlie  India  Proprietors, 
however,  in  whose  hands  virtually  the  fate  of  even  the  Directors  is,  reclaim  this 
power  offfiving  writersbips,  &c.  for  themselves,  and  then  throw  it  open  to  the 
public    The  Directors  will  never  do  it. 

(21)  This  is  so  far  from  being  rarcf  that  whenever  a  motion  is  made  reflecting 
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the  d«y  was  noX  (nx  distant,  when  the  Ckmrt  of  Directors  would  adopt  the' 
plan,  which  was  so  simple,  of  declaring  thai  such  and  such  qualifications 
were  necessary  and  indispensable.  The  hon.  Chairman  had  said,,  that  hia 
learned  friend  had  enumerated  only  three  or  four  places  where  Hindoostanee 
was  taught ;  but  he  could  assure  him,  that  instead  of  two  or  three,  there  were 
as  many  as  30  or  40.  The  whole  question,  he  thought,  amounted  to  this, 
whether  the  officers  ought  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  language  iu  thiS' 
country  or  in  India? (85;.  Upon  that  point  be  had  already  stated  his  own 
opinion,  and  to  tills  he  still  adhered. 

Mr.  8.  Dixon,  Mr.  C>rruthbrs,  and  Mr./TRANT  spoke  against  the  original 
motion.  , 

Dr.  Gilchrist  shortly  replied ;  after  which  the  original  motion  was  put 
and  uegatiyed,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  Chairmam  then  called  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  another  subject, 
for  which  the  Court  had  been  made  special,  viz.  '  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
befoie  the  Proprietors,  for  their  approbation,  in  conformity  with  the  ITth 
section  of  the  oth  chapter  of  the  by-laws,  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  10th  ult.,  appoin|h)g  an  assistant  in  the  medical  department  at  the 
Company's  depdt  at  Cnatli$n,  with  a  salary  of  SOO^  per  annum,  and  an  allow- 
ance'of  40^.  per  annum  for  house  rent.*  The  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, appointing  Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  surgeon  of  the  Company's  marine,  to 
the  situation,  wasthearead,  and  it  was  moved,  that  it  be  adopted,  which,  after 
some  slight  discussion,  was  carried  in  the  af&rmative. 

Thb  Press  in  Iipoia. 

Colonel  L.  Stanhope  gaye  notice,  that  at  the  next  general  Court  he  would 
submit  the  following  motion : — 

*  That  as  the  King  of  England's  most  upright  and  learned  Chief  Justice^, 
Sir  Edward  West,  and  his  Majesty's  Judges,  Sir  Ralph  Rice  and  Sir  Charles 
Chamfbera,  ha?e  declared  in  open  Court  at  Bombay,  that  the  licensing  of  the 
pness  in  that  settlement  is  unlawful  and  inexpedient,  and  have,  therefbrc, 
refused  to  register  the  Calcutta  rejrul^^tions ;  and  as  no  Censor  existed  during 
the  rule  ofWarren  Hastings,  Lord  Cornwallis,  orSir  John  Shore  ;  and  as  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  after  having  beat  down  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  did, 
on  his  triunlphal  entry  into  the  metropolis,  sacriilce  the  upstart  monster,  and 
set  the  public  min^  at  liberty  ;  and  as  Mr.  Caimiug«  when  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  prevented  shackles  from  being  figain  fast^cd  on  tba  press, 
and  was  thanked  by  this  Court  for  his  wi«e  administration ;  and  as  no  legal 
restraints~on  writing,  under  either  Native  or  European  Governments,  were 
ever,  till  of  late,  enacted,  except  under  the  frightful  Inqi^sition  at  Gofu  this 
Court  doth  implore  the  Court  of  Directors  not  to  extend  this  base  monopoly 
over  the  mind,  this  curse,  to  Bombay.    By  enthroning  the  licenser  In  that 


censure  on  the  Directors,  they  natfirfaU.  to  make  an  amendment,  voting  themselves 
innooent  and  honourable,  and  commending  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
perform  their  duty.  A  dozen  such  iosiaooes  at  least  have  occurred  within  our 
own  recollection. 

(25)  If  this  were  the  whole  question — end  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  in  thinking 
that  it  was — then,  so  &r  from  a  speech  of  four  hours  being  necessary  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other,  it  might  have  been  more  intelligibly  and 
successfully  done  in  forty  minutes,  or  even  less.  The  evil,  however,  is  not  merely 
confined  to  wearying  the  hearers  of  it,  but  its  length  prevents  it  also  from  boing 
read :  for  many  who  would  perused  speech  or  a  debate  of  a  few  pages  on  any  sub- 
ject to  which  they  were  even  indifferent,  turn  with  terror  and  dismay  from  pai^s 
heaped  on  pagps,  and  filled  with  snuill  print,  to  which  there  seems  no  end,  and  of 
which  they  cannot,  therefore,  muster  up  sufficient  courage  \o  attempt  even  tb& 
beginning. 
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Prei«4aiiey,  tkey  would  make  GrMt  Britain  gaflty  of  tho  inconsUtency  of 
depriving  100,000,000  of  her  own  snbjeeto  of  a  blenlH  which  sho  hat  pro- 
BMtad  iA  Portngal  and  in  Sonth  America.* 

^    War  bbtwsbk  Russia  axb  Pbesia: 

Colonel  L.  Stanhope  also  gare  notice  that  at  the  next  general  Coort  he 
would  submit  the  following  resolutions  :— 

*  1.  That  England,  by  the  treaty  of  Gulistao,  and  by  abandoning  the  wise 
measures  of  Sir  J.  Midcolm,  in  training  a  portion  of  Persia's  troops  to  disci- 
|Hine,  and  placing  her  fortresses  and  passes  in  a  state  ef  defence,  has  laid  that 
country  open  to  tne  all-powerful  legions  of  Russia. 

'  3.  That  Constantinople,  on  the  Asiatic  and  defenceless  side,  is  thereby 
endangered ;  and  British  India,  unsupported  by  the  talents,  the  loyalty,  and 
the  Tuour  of  colonists,  and  haying  no  publie,  could  with  difflcuUy  oppose 
witji  her  yaliant  Sepoys  the  simultaneous,  persevering,  and  wide-spmuling 
attacli  of  a  swarm  of  Cossacks,  Persians,  Seiks,  Mahrattas,  and  Burmese, 
backed  by  a  small  corps  of  infkntry  and  jurtillery,  which  would  find  magaiineSy 
fortresses,  cannon,  and  gold  on  the  field  of  their  elicits. 

:  *  S.  That  though  the  conquests  of  Russia,  from  the  germ  of  ImproTement 
contained  in  her  institutions,  might  be  adyantageous  to  the  Asiatic  world  In 
its  present  backward  and  stationary  condition ;  yet,  to  civilized  Europe  it 
would  proTe  ftttal,  because  her  Goyernments  and  society  would  sink  to  a 
lef  el  with  the  preponderatfaig  power,  ^nd  insure  to  her  a  Suk  futurity. 

'  4.  That  under  these  circumstances,  this  Court  of  Proprietors  earnestly 
recommends  the  Court  of  Directors  to  consult  his  Majesty  *s  enlightened  Afi- 
nisters  as  to  the  military  and  diplomatic  course  which,  in  concert  with  Fmee 
and  Austria,  they  should  pursue  to  check  the  march  into  Persia  of  the  hardy 
soldiers  of  the  good  and  active  autocrat  Nicholas/ 

The  Chairman  said,  that  undoubtedly  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel,  or 
any  other  proprietor,  had  a  right  to  submit  any  motion  be  pleased ;  but  he 
thought,  as  his  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  do  good,  the  gallant  Colonel  would 
see,  after  some  consideration,  that  the  motion  of  which  he  now  gaye  notice 
would  be  extremely  iigudicious. 

Colonel  Stanhope  said,  he  would,  under  this  suggestion,  reconsider  the 
subject,  and  state  his  decision  at  the  next  Court.  In  the  mean  time  the  mo- 
tion would  stand  as  a  notice. 

Burning  or  Hinboo  Widows. 

Mr.  PoTNDBR  gaye  notice,  that  at  the  next  general  Court,  he  would  submit 
the  following  motion  to  the  consideration  of  the  proprietors : — 

*  That  this  Court,  taking  into  consideraHon  the  continuance  of  human 
sacrifices  in  India,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  all  rites  or  ceremonies 
iuTolTing  the  destruction  of  lifjp,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  paternal  Goyemment  to 
interpose  for  their  preyention  ;  and  therefore  recommends  to  the  hon.  Court 
of  Directors  to  transmit  such  instructions  to  India  as  that  Court  may  deem 
most  expedient  for  accomplishing  this  object,  consistent  with  all  practicable 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  Natiyes.* 

The  Court  then  adjourned  at  nearly  seven  o*clock. 
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SUMMARY  OP  fm  LATBfirr  limiLI.IC»BNCB  CONNBCTSD  WITH 
Tl^B  EA8TBRN  WORLD. 

Thb  wind  has  remained  adverse  to  arrivals  of  ships  frota  Indim 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  month :  so  that  we  are  still  unable  to 
Communicate  any  intelligence  of  a  later  date  than  August  from 
BepgfiU  September  from  Madras^and  the  early  part  of  October, 
from  Bombay.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  sheets  of  the  present 
]^UQiber  are  dry ,  if  a  change  of  wind  should  'take  place  in  the  inter- 
▼aly  there  will  be,  at  least,  a  dozen  ships  in  from  different  parts  of 
Indkiy  with  intelligence  of  two  or  three  months  later  date  from  each 
€(  the  Presidencies :  but  we  have  done  our  utmost  in  waiting  until 
the  latest  period  at  which  our  pages  can  be  kept  open,  and  unfor- 
tunately,  in  the  present  instance,  without  avail. 

.   Without  any  very  recent  arrivals  from  Bengal  however,  there  has 
been  time  for  a  certain  fact,  which  was  but  vaguely  understood  be- 
fore, to  become  more  distinctly  as  well  as  more  generally  known : 
we  allude  to  the  unqualified  resignation  of  the  Government  of  India 
by  Lord  Amherst    This  is  now  plftced  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  pub- 
lic speculation  has  been  acpordbgly  directed  toward  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  successor.    The  much  greater  changes  occurring,  and 
expected  to  occur,  at  home,  from  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York^ 
and  the  illness  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool,  have,  however, 
absorbed.so  much  of  the  floating  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  that  in 
the  midst  of  opposing  bterests  and  opinions  on  the  probable  changes 
in  th  Cabinet,  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  has  been  almost 
entirely  forgotten.    His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is,  we 
believe,  as  anxious  as  ever  to  be  the  successful  candidate:  but 
he  does  not  enjoy  the  cordial  support  of  the  Directors,  for  reasons 
detailed  in  previous  Numbers  of  this  work.     The  only  other  two  in- 
dividuals whom  we  think  at  all  likely  to  be  his  competitors,  are  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  the  late  ambassador  to  the  Brazils  and  Portugal, 
and  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : 
wjio,  when  his  other  brother,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  was  Governor 
General  of  India,  held  a  distinguished  post  created  for  him  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  under  the  title  of  Captain-General,  we  believe  ; 
and  exercising  great  political  power,  in  accordance  with  his  brother's 
views.    As  to  the  other  high  personages  that  have  been  named,  we 
doubt  not  the  first  intelligence  they  themselves  received  of  their 
being  candidates  for  the  distinguished  post,  was  from  the  public 
papers  themselves.    Lord  Melville  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
an  unlikely  man,  had  he  not  already  such  ample  fortune,  power, 
and  patronage,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board.     Mr.  Wynn 
might  have  inwardly  desired  it,  though  he  could  hardly  have  ven- 
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tared  to  express  that  wish  with  any  hope  that  it  would  be  ac- 
ceded to ;  and  as  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CommoDS,  who 
has  been  also  named  among  the  expectants  of  the  vacant  seat  of 
poiKvinlndia^itwoald  be  difficult,  pevhaps^to  name  an  indi^dnal, 
who^  with  so  much  worth,  would  be  so  littk  likely  to  seek,  or  even 
to  accept  this  honour,  if  it  were  attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him. 
The  great  pending  questions  now  before  Parliament,  on  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  State  of  Irelatid,  and  the  equally  important  nmtterf 
o#  arranf^g  the  changes' in  the  Cabmet,  will,  however,  no  doubt>  be 
irst  settled,  before  that  of  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  be 
finally  decided  on:  and  until  then,  conjecture  would  be  always  liable 
to  error. 

^  We  should  be  much  more  happy  were* we  enabled  to  announce 
some  change  of  system  in  the  Indian  Government,  for  without  this, 
no  change  of  men  can  effect  half  the  good  which  it  otherwise  ibight 
do.   So  far,  however,  from  the  Government's  becoming  more  liberal, 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  all  other  countries  pretend- 
ing to  be  civilized,  it  is  absolutely  retrograding,  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding year  drawing  the  cords  of  bondage  around  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  In£a,  tighter  and  tighter.    We  hear  the  present 
ministeis  ef  England  continually  praised  by  men  of  all  parties  for 
their  liberal  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  that  hnpede  commercial 
freedom ;  and  when  the  East  India  Company's  trading  monopoly 
is  mentioned,  as  a  blot  on  the  present  poUcy  of  England,  it  is 
frequently  retorted,  by  persons  who  know  no  better,  that  since  a 
*  free  trade'  has  been  granted  to  all  British  subjects  who  wish  to 
carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  there  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  existing^ 
excepting  only  the   exclusive    trade    with  China,  which    every 
one  expects  to  see  abolished  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  char- 
ter.   How  inaccurate,  however,  sufch  a  notion  -of  a  *  free  trade ' 
with  all  other  parts  of  India,  really  is,  may  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined proclamation  or  general  notice  of  the  Bengal  Government, 
issued  by  the  Vice  President  just  after  Lord  Amherst  had  left 
Calcutta  ioT  a  tour  through  the  interior  ;  and  when,  as  he  will  be 
accompanied  with  liis  suite  and  guards,  it  might  have  b^en  thought 
more  safe  than  at  any  other  period,  to  grant  his  fellow-countrymen 
the  privilege  of  following  his  footsteps  :  unless,  indeed,  it  was  oae 
of  the  principal  objects  of  this  proclamation  to  prevent  these  foot- 
eteps  from  being  too  narrowly  watched  by  the  prying  eyes  of  Eu- 
ropean observers,  \irhich  the  time  of  issuing  it,  jUst  as  he  was  setting 
out  on  his  tour,  might  justify  us  in  believing. 

The  proclamation,  or  notice,  is  as  follows : 

*  Fort  Waiiam,  General  Department,  the  Uh  qf  Au^fust,  iS3J6. 

'  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Goveniment,  that  Europeans  arc  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  \\\v  Upper  Provinces  in  the  prosecution  of  commcrcutl 
speculations,  or  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  diiqwsing  of  investments  of 
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goodM^  without  haying  obtained  the  previous  permission  of  Govomment  to 
proceed  to  the  interior,  notice  is  lierebv  given,  tliat  instructions  will  l>e  issued 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts  bordering  on  the  rivers  to  stop  alt 
Europeans,  whether  British-bom  subjects  or  otherwise,  and  Americans,  not 
being  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  or  in  the  civil  or  military  service  or 
employment  of  the  Honourable  Company,  who  may  he  found  in  the  interior, 
at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Presidency,  and  unprovided  vrith  a 


passport. 

*  Applications  for  jpasiporta  are  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  to 
CToTemment  in  the  General  Department,  and  are  to  contain  the  following' 
particulars : — 1st,  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  person  applying ;  9d,  time 
of  his  arrival  in  India,  and  whether  with  or  without  a  license  from  the  Court . 
of  Directors ;  Sd,  the  plaee  or  places  to  which  the  individual  may  be  desirous 
of  proceeding ;  and,  4thly,  ike  general  dt^eet  qf  hie  journey, 

*  By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice-President  in  Ceundl, 

*  C.  LusHiNGTON,  Chief  Seoretary  to  the  Goveniment.' 

Here  is  a  new  sort  of  crime  for  a  commercial  people,  like  the 
English,  to  discover  and  denoonce.  In  all  other  coantries,  a  man 
who  vec^ted  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  in  the  manafistctures  of 
tiie  parent  state,  and  took  them  into  the  interior  of  a  distant  de- 
pendency, or  colony,  to  sell, — therehy  hencfiting  the  manufacturers 
hy  increasing  the  consumption  of  their  goods  abroad,  and  benefiting- 
the  colony  itself  by  taking  off  its  produce  in  return — in  almost 
all  countries  such  a  man  would  be  considered  a  public  benefactor; 
bat  in  British  India,  he  is  regarded  as  a  criminal,  fit  only  to  be 
seized  and  transported,  without  trial,  for  the  mere  offence  of  being 
found  in  the  interior  of  a  conquered  province  of  his  own  country, 
selling  the  produce  of  his  own  industry,  or  the  commodity  pur- 
chased by  his  wealth!  And  this  is  caUed  a  Free  Trade!!  Any 
man  may  take  his  goods  freely  from  England  to  either  of  the  three 
great  towns  of  India,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  to  which, 
we  believe,  the  small  settlement  of  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  has  recently  been  added ;  but,  unless  he  actually  belongs 
to  the  crew  or  establishment  of  the  ship  that  conveys  him  to  India, 
he  will  be  unable  to  reside  for  a  single  day  on  shore,  etfen  in  these 
three  towns,  without  being  in  the  hourly  commission  of  a  misde- 
meanour at  law,  and  liable  to  be  seized  and  sent  out  of  the  conntry, 
as  a  felon,  for  having  dared  to  commit  the  crime  of  being  found 
in  any  part  of  the  Company's  territories,  without  their  licence  to 
reside.  Yet  this  is  the  *  Free  Trade'  of  India ! !  Il  is  in  vain  to 
lay,  that  any  man  who  applies  may  get  such  licence  ;•— even  were  that 
true,  no  trade  can  be  said  to  be  free  that  cannot  he  carried  on 
without  the  licence  or  permission  of  a  particular  body.  But  it  is 
not  true :  individuals  are  every  year  refused  permission  to  reside  in 
India,  and  those  who  go  away  Ax>m  this  country  with  a  licence  are 
no  better  off  when  they  get  there  than  those  who  have  none ;  sbce 
each  may  be  equally  transported  without  trial  at  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Ruler  for  the  time  being.  Supposing,  however, 
that  residence^  iu  the  three  principal  towns  of  India  were  not 
opposed,  and  that  all  who  asked  licences  might  get  them,  still,  fm* 
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ajl  commercial  purposes,  it  most  be  clear  that  a  free  intercoarse 
with  the  interior  is  indispensable  to  a  free  trade.  The  consump- 
tion  of  English  manufactures  by  the  population  of  these  three  towns, 
which  cannot  be  greater  than  one  million  in  the  whole,  is  but  a 
speck  in  comparison  with  the  hundred  millions  of  which  the  interior 
is  composed.  What  is  wanted  to  make  trade  free,  is  a  right  for 
every  English  trader,  not  merely  to  land  his  goods  at  the  sea- 
ports of  India,  and  then  return  home,  but  to  accompany,  either  in 
person,  or  by  his  own  chosen  and  confidential  agents,  hb  investment 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  there  to  make  advantageous  sales  of 
his  own  commodities,  and  advantageous  purchases  of  those  with 
whom  he  exchanges  them  for  the  produce  of  the  country.  The 
fiict  is,  however,  that  no  man,  as  we  see  by  this  proclamation,  whe- 
ther he  has  the  Company's  licence  to  visit  India  or  not,  can  dare  to 
go  ten  miles  from  its  metropolis,  for  the  most  innocent  and  honour- 
able of  all  purposes,  without  being  liable  to  be  seized  and  sent  back 
by  any  officer  of  the  Company's  Qovemment ;  and  that,  supposifig* 
him  to  possess  a  passport  for  the  purpose,  if  he  should  object  to 
any  of  the  numerous  and  vexatious  imposts  and  exactions  which  he 
will  meet  with  at  every  Company's  station  on  the  way,  still  he  is 
at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  parties  making  these  exactions,  as  any 
refrisal  of  entire  submission  would  obtain  him  the  character  of  a  re- 
fractory subject,  and  both  his  passport  to  visit  the  interior,  and  his 
licence  to  reside  in  the  capital,  being  within  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  withdraw,  without  notice,  or  even  a  reason  assigned, 
he  might  soon  be  instantly  deprived  of  both,  separated  from  his 
property,  sent  bpund  as  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta,  and  there  kept  in 
durance  till  he  could  be  safely  banished  from  the  country,  under 
the  keeping  of  one  of  the  Company's  own  trusty  Commanders.  If 
this  be  the  Free  Trade  of  India — «nd  we  have  not.  exaggerated  a 
single  feature  of  the  case — ^what  must  be  the  ignorance,  or  the  in- 
difference, or  the  servility  of  the  merchants  of  England,  to  receve 
such  a  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  as  a  boon  from  the  Go-. 
vemment  of  this  country  ?  If  they  do  not  rouse  themselves,  to  wipe 
out  this  stain  from  their  independence,  they  ought  never  again  to 
enjoy,  for  they  will  no  longer  deserve,  the  distinction  of  that  proud 
appellative,  the  independent  merchants  of  Great  Britain. 

The  general  news  from  Bengal  is  unimportant.  Only  a  few  para- 
graphs from  Calcutta  papers  have  been  obtained  through  those  of 
Bombay.  One  of  these  states,  that  the  Burmese  had  objected  to 
paying  the  second  instalment  of  their  stipulated  tribute ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  ^ir  Archibald  Campbell  still  held  possession 
of  Rangoon,  and  prevented  the  Burmese  flag  from  being  hoisted 
,  there. 

It  is  added,  in  another  paragraph,  that  Ensign  Charles  Wright,  of 
the  Compatiy's  third  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  had  been  mur- 
dered within  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,  on  his  going  to  join  his  own 
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regiment  at  Lucknow.  If  the  Indian  Government  would  exercise 
some  of  their  vigilance  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  committers  of 
outrages  like  these,  instead  of  hunting  down  the  harmless  Eiiropean 
trader  who  goes  into  the  interior  to  sell  his  investment  of  gooos,  it 
would  he  more  to  their  honour,  and  far  more  to  the  peace  and  he 
nefit  of  the  country. 

The  affiurs  of  Bomhay  have  occupied,  of  late,  a  very  large,  and^ 
as  some  think,  a  disproportionate  share  of  our  space  and  attention. 
We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  communicate,  however,  to  our  read- 
ers generally,  that  whenever  and  wherever  we  find  matter  deserving 
of  public  consideration,  the  particular  quarter  of  India  from  which 
it  comes  is  a  circumstance  that  does  not  weigh  a  .feather  in  the 
scale  when  the  question  is  whether  or  not  it  should  he  printed.  We 
have  in  our  possession,  at  the  present  moment,  some  documents  of 
equal  interest  with  those  we  have  already  laid  before  the  public,  to 
which  we  shall  give  insertion  in  our  next,  with  the  comments  we 
think  they  will  deserve :  but,  for  the  present  month  at  least,  we 
shall  allow  the  angry  spirits  of  that  little  island  some  breathing  time, 
in  which  they  may  recover  a  portion  of  the  great  waste  of  temper,  to 
which  the  late  exposure  of  their  weaknesses  and  follies  in  England 
has  subjected  them.  The  ^  Oriental  Herald'  is,  it  seems,  in  no  greater 
favoui'with  those  in  authority,  than  was  formerly  the  'Calcutta 
Journal ;'  and  for  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  because  both  speak  the 
truth  too  plainly.  The  hatred  with  which  the  one  was  pursued  by 
a  certain  party  in  Calcutta  only  increased  its  circulation  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  fury  with  which  the  other  is  denounced  by  a  party  of 
the  same  class  in  Bombay,  will  as  assuredly  tend  to  the  same  end. 
It  is  very  easy  to  reiterate  charges  of  inaccuracy,  perversion,  gar- 
bling, falsehood,  &c.,&c.;  but  reiteration,  unaccompanied  by  any 
thing  but  mere  angry  and  high  sounding  words,  is  utterly  powerless ; 
and  the  good  people  of  Bombay  may  therefore  spare  themselves  the 
fatigue  of  such  exertion,  and  preserve  a  cooler  temperament,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  healths.  As  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  of 
Bombay  in  our  next,  we  may  then  give  an  instance  or  two  of  their 
excessive  folly  and  ludicrous  irritability. 

The  only  intelligence  of  great  public  interest  that  we  find  in  the 
Bombay  Papers,  (and  on  the  accuracy,  of  that  who  can  rely  ?  for  if 
it  were  otherwise  it  might  not  be  permitted  to  mention  it,)  is,  that 
Colonel  Macdonald  Kinnier  and  suite  had  arrived  at  the  Persian 
Court,  and  been  received  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  strongest 
hopes  of  success  in  the  great  object  of  his  mission.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  so  fallacious  as  drawing  inferences  from  modes  and  manners 
of  reception  at  Oriental  Courts,  where  the  smile  of  the  sovereign 
is  often  but  the  prelude  to  the  bow-string.  In  the  present 
instance  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  know  what  are  the  King 
of  Persia's  wishes  and  intentions,  as  it  is  to  ascertain  what  are  those 
of  Busma ;  and  how  far,  if  hostile  to  India,  the  Peinans  can  dare 
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to  resist  them.  These  are  the  main  points  to  ascertain  at  present, 
and  with  these.  Colonel  Macdonald  Klnnier's  conrteous  or  nncour- 
teons  reception,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  We  shall  probably 
soon  hear  something  decisive  from  other  quarters  on  this  snbject, 
till  when,  we  hare  no  accurate  materials  from  which  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  matter. 

The  most  recent  intelligence  from  India  is,  however,  of  much 
less  exciting  interest  to  English  readers,  at  the  present  moment,  than 
the  approaching  changes  in  the  Governments  of  India  abroad,  and 
in  the  Direction  of  their  affairs  at  home.  If  the  present  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  retires,  which  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
he  ^11  very  shortly  do,  it  is  highly  ptobable  that  Mr.  Wynne  will 
^11  his  place,  and  then  there  will  be  a  new  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  That  there  will  be  a  new  Governor-General  is  certain. 
New  Governors  for  Madras  and  Bombay  have  been  actually  ap- 
pointed. There  will  be  a  new  Chairman  and  Deputy  in  the  East 
India  Direction  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  and  possibly  also  some 
new  Director  or  Directors  in  place  of  the  old  ones  of  the  House 
List,  as  Dr.  Gilchrist  has  set  the  example,  at  least,  of  opposition  to 
their  re-election  ;  while  Major  Camac  will  be  the  new  Director  b 
lieu  of  Mr.  Bosanqnet,  who  retires  after  forty-five  years  service  as  a 
member  of  that  ^  venerable  *  body.  Out  of  all  these  new  things 
we  hope  some  good  ones  will  come  ;  though,  advantageous  as  we 
are  sure  some  of  the  changes  will  be,  we  would  rather  see  a  change 
of  system,  with  even  the  same  men  in  power,  than  an  entire  sweep- 
ing of  the  whole  conclave,  with  a  retention  of  the  same  syistem  by 
■  those  who  came  after. 

As  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  quite  as  new  as  the  object  to  which  it  is 
directed,  we  record  it  here :  and  although  we  think  it  would  have 
been  better,  if  five  other  individuals  hadbeen  a  ssociated  with  him- 
self, to  afford  the  Proprietary  Body  an  opportunity  of  changing  the 
whole  six  on  the  House  List,  if  they  saw  fit ;  yet,  as  the  principle 
of  undisputed  re-election  to  office,  making  aseat  in  the  Direction 
almost  perpetual,  is  decidedly  objectionable,  we  should  wish  suc- 
cess to  any  man,  whether  he  were  the  fittest  or  not,  who  had  the 
boldness  to  oppose  it.    The  correspondence  is  as  follows : 

'  To  Jeseph  Dart^  Esq^  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  qf  Direetart 

^the  East  India  Company. 
•Sir, 

*  The  existeace  of  what  is  emphatically  termed  The  House-Libt,  for  Six 
New  Candidates,  at  the  annual  eleedons  in  April,  seems  often,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a  mere  prescriptive  imposition,  or  self-selectiou  of  so  many  Old 
tfirectors,  as  competitors  for  those  periodical  vacancies,  vhence  a  rale  has 
been  established^  which  would  be  much  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  This  practice  having  no  foundation  either  in  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament or  by-law,  sofivas  I  havfe  y^  been  able  to  discover,  will,  I  bc^,  be 
boldly  opposed  in  future  by  all  those  independent  East  India  Proprietors,  who 
with  me  snail  deem  $o  cunning  a  device  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of 
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ecNTQpiion  for  saariftciog^  ihe  Tvrteus  inUreats  of  the  constituent  kody  to  m 
chosen  few  of  their  own  repro«eptatiV68,  who  tliuB  contriTeto^ponopolise,  for 
an  indefinite  time,  with  a  short  intermission  only,  six  seats  in  the  Executive 
Court,  which  ought  To  be  so  Car  left  open,  eyery  year,  as  to  admit  any  six 
members  with  adequate  stock,  talents,  and  Integrity  imdiHriminate^f,  from 
the  whole  of  the  Proprietors.  , 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my  intention,  at  the  first  tatdwerf/ mib9er 
quent  annual  election,  so  long  as  I  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  present  privi- 
leges, to  offer  myself  in  opposition  to  the  House  List ;  and  I  shall,  with 
pleasure,  either  follow  or  Ic^  any  other  candidates,  on  all  occasions,  whose 
ol^jects  and  sentiments  may  prove  congenial  with' those  expressed  in  this 
address. 

'  Permit  me  here  to  quote  from  page  841,  of  Mr.  Auber's  valuable  .Constitu-r 
tional  Analysis  of  British  Indian  Affairs,  one  most  important  by-law  respect- 
ing the  subject  in  question,  entitled,  *  Votes  obtahied  by  indirect  means  ren- 
der incapable  of  office,* — *That  if  any  member  of  this  Company  shall,  by 
menaces  or  promises,  collusive  transfer  or  transfers  of  stock,  by  any  fee,  pre- 
sent, regard,  or  remuneration,  under  the  plea  of  defraying  travelling  expenses, 
or  under  ani/  other  plea  or  pretence  whatsoever,  directly  or  indireetlv  obtain 
or  endeavour  to  obtain  any  vote  for  the  election  ofhimieifor  any  other  to  be 
a  Director,  and  be  declared  guuty  thereof  at  a  General  Court,  to  be«  called 
for  that  purpose,  such  person  shall  be  incapable  thereafter  of  holding  any 
ofHce,  the  qualificat^n  for  which  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Genenu 
Court,  and  \fa  Director^  be  ftarther  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office.' 

.*  Success  or  defeat  in  an  enterprise  of  this  extraordinary  nature  must  be 
matter  of  trivial  moment  to  arf  honest  man,  who  is  aware,  that  although  he 
may  sooner  or  later  deserve  the  smiles  of  fortune,  he  never  can  command  them, 
either  as  a  visionary  enthwdoit,  or  a  sober  reformer  of  vested  abuses,  to 
^  hieh  blind  prejudice,  founded  on  prepossessions  alone,  can  give  even  the 
sembiflnce  of  legitimacy.  Have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  official  notification,  with  as  littte  delay  as  possible,  that  I  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  submitting  my  claims,  as  one  aspirant  in  this  eccentric 
manner  for  the  Direction,  to  the  deliberate  opinion  and  unbiassed  suffrages 
of  the  East  India  Stock  Proprietors,  both  in  their  collective  and  individual 
capacities.    I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

*  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist, 
Ml.  Clarges-street,  8th  Feb.  1927.      A  qualified  Proprietor  of  India  Stock.* 


'  To  John  BorthwUk  Gilehritt,  Esq.  LLJ).  ^e.  S^emSfc. 
*  Sir,  East  India  House,  14th  February,  1997. 

*  I  had  the  honour  yesterday  of  receiving  your  letter  dated  the  8th  inst. ;  and 
I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  intimation  therein  given,  of  your  in- 
tention to  become  a  Caiididfite  for  the  Direction,  at  the  annual  election  in 
ApHl  next,  will  be  duly  attended  to.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
roost  obedient  humble  Servant, 

*  J.  Dart.' 

Tbis  conrespoDdence  took  place  before  it  was  known  that  a  Ta- 
cancy>  by  resignation,  was  likely  to  happen.  But  with  this  It  will 
noty  of  course^  interfere ;  as  the  large  number  who  stand  pledged 
to  srupport  particular  candidates,  in  the  event  of  st<ch  vacancies, 
would  preclude  any  hope  of  success  in  one  who  should  come  after 
them  into  that  field  of  competition.  The  announcement  of  the 
retiring  Director,  and  of  the  excellent  Candidate  who  will,  no  doubt, 
succeed  in  his  ambition  to  fill  his  place,  will  complete  the  record  of 
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wlmt  are  called  Home  AAdn,  till  more  etirring  timeSy  and  mere 
important  etmggleSi  cAet  these  again  into  the  shade. 

*  To  6ie  PrtifrkUn^  qf  Emtt  In^  Stock. 

*  Ladiks  Aim  GsKTLBMBK, — A  period  of  nearly  fire-and  forty  years  has 
elapsed  since,  by  the  hjonr  of  your  svffirages^  I  was  first  chosen  a  Director 
of  your  afllnirs. 

;  *  Shortly  after  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Executiye  Body,  that  memorable 
contest  took  place  which  ended  in  the  rejection  of.  a  Bill,  haying  for  its  ob- 
ject the  annihilation  of  the  Chartered  Rights  of  the  East  India  Company. 

*  I  reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  part  which  I  took  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
have  honestly  endeavoured,  throughout  the  course  of  my  subsequent  serrioe, 
to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the*  privileges  which  were  then  secured  to  us. 

'  After  such  a  lengthened  term  of  active  life,  I  feel  that  my  health  will  no 
longer  permit  me  to  discharge,  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  the  duties  of  a 
Director.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  those  principles  by  which  I  tmst  I 
have  been  invariably  governed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  that  office 
imposed  on  me,  I  have  determined  to  resign  my  seat ;  and  if  return  into  your 
hands,  with  the  eicpression  of  my  most  unfeigned  acknowledgments  for  your 
confidence,  that  trust  which  you  nave  been  pleased  so  long  and  so  repeatedly 
to  repose  in  me. 

*■  Although  I  no  longer  share  in  the  direction  of  your^, affairs,  1  shall  never 
cease  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  £2ast  India  Com- 
pany, and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system  under  which  our  extensive  Empire 
in  the  East  has  been  acquired  and  its  affairs  administeced.  I  have  the  hononr 
to  be,  with  truth  and  regard,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  your  obliged  and 
faithful  Servant.         . 

*  Brwfboumebury,  February  23,  1827.  *  Jacob  Bosamqubt.* 

'  To  the  Proprietors  qf  EaH  India  Stock. 

*  Ladies  and  Grntlemen,— The  resignation  of  your  highly-respected 
Director,  Mr.  Bosanqoet,  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  again  offering 
myself  to  your  notice,  permit  me  to  repeat  to  you  my  most  grateftil  thanks 
foi  the  distinguished  support  I  received  at  the  last  ballot,  in  Anril  1896, 

.when  I  had  the  honour  of  polling  the  highest  number  of  votes  recorded  on  the 
occasion  of  a  first  appeal  to  your  favour  (excepting  in  one  instance),  and 
within  twenty-oue  of  the  number  polled  by  my  successful  competitor. 

^  Havingt  on  that  occasion,  so  nearly  attained  the  object  of  my  ambition,  I 
beg  leave  te  state  my  determination  of  proceedinff  to  the  baUot,  on  the  present 
TiiNiocy,  and  respectfully  to  express  my  hope  that,  through  yonr  contlmMd 
favour  dnd  patronage,  I  may  now  be  placed  in  the  high  office  of  a  Director  of 
your  affleiirs.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  with  great 
respect,  yonr  obliged  and  fhithftil  Servant, 

'  81,  Uppv  Harley-street,  Feb.  28.  <  James  Rbvett  CariTac.* 

The  three  ftiUowinff  paragraphs  have  appeared  m  the  papers  of  ^ 
the  past  month ;  and  relate  to  snhjects  which  interest  different 
claiNses  of  Indian  readers,  on  which  ground  we  transcribe  them : 

'  The  late  Marquis  of  HAsriNes. 
*  The  Ariadne^  Cq»t.  Fitsdarence,  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  9th  of  December, 
with  the  remains  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  which  were  transhipped  t6 
the  Ariadnc'nX  Bala  (near  Naples),  on  the  28th  of  November.  As  she  wts 
entering  the  harbour,  having  ney  colours  at  half-mast,  all  the  other  ablpi 
lowered  theirs,  and  after  sunset,  minute  guns  w^re  fired  from  the  batteriea, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  years  of  the  late  Qovemor*s  life.  On  the 
followtAg  morning  (10th  of  December)  the  body  was  landed,  attended  by  all 
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the  boats  of  the  squadroo,  received  by  the  Lieut.-Govemor  (Mtjor-Geaeral 
Hon.  F.  C.  Ponsouby),  staflf,  garrison,  &c.,  and  was  deposited  in  the  Palaces 
to  be  interred  ou  the  13th.  His  Excellency *s  dying  request  was  strictly 
complied  with  ;  his  right  hand  had  been  cut  off,  to  be  preserved,  and  inter- 
red in  the  same  grave  with  the  Marchioness,  on  her  demise.  The  ships  iki 
port,  and  the  batteries,  conttnUed  to  fire  n^ute  guns  from  the  time  the  body 
was  removed  from  the  Artadme,  until  it  was  landed  in  the  Palace. 

There  are  those  from  whom  Lord  Hastings  recebed  deep  and 
manifold  injuries  and  indignities^  to  whose  ears  his  name  most  coa- 
Toy  unwelcome  sounds,  and  to  whose  memories  it  i^ll  awake  pain- 
ful associations.  These  will  Tiot  delight  to  hear  that  he  had 
any  virtues  deserving  respect  or  admiration :  hut  of  this  we  feel 
persuaded,  that  the  more  closely  the  history  of  his  administration  hi 
India  is  compared  with  that  of  those  who  went  before,  or  came  aft^r 
him,  the  more  will  his  wisdom  and  liberality  (notwithstanding  the 
weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  into  which  he  was  occasionally  hh- 
trayed)  shine  out  in  contrast  to  their  owq,  and,  if  not  perfeot, 
mark  him  as,  at  least,  i)ossessed  of  many  of  thiB  principal  elements 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  good  roan. 

Indian  Writebships. 
Mr.  Williams  Wynn  has  given  one  of  the  writerships,  which  have  devolved 
upon  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  a  prize  to  be  contended 
for  by  the  boys  at  Westminster  School.  The  competition  is  to  be  tfpen  to 
all,  whether  King*s  scholars  or  town  boys,  in  the  two  upper  forms,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  eater  the  lists  ;  and  the  boy  who  passes  the  best  examination, 
to  bear  away  the  prize.  The  election  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent week.  The  cxoininations  are  to  be  conducted  by  scholars  of  eminence, 
selected  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  whom  the 
Principal  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury  is  to  be  associated. 

Mr.  Wynn  deserves  all  due  praise  for  this  sacrifice  (small  as  it  is) 
of  a  portion  of  his  vast  patronage  to  an  ohject  lilce  this.  West* 
minster,  it  appears,  is  the  school  at  which  he  himself  was  educated: 
and  that  is  no  doubt  a  natural,  though  not  always  the  best  standard 
of  preference.  If,  however,  he  would  deserve  more  than«the  coin- 
plimentary  congratulations  of  his  former  school-fellows,  and  the 
existing  scholars  of  Westminster,  for  the  preference  thus  shown,  he 
would,  by  extending  the  principle,  and  giving  a  writerahip  or  cadet- 
ship  to  each  of  the  principal  public  schools  in  the  kingdom  (and 
this  he  has  patronage  enough  at  his  disposal  to  do  with  ease),  con- 
fer a  real  benefit  on  these  establishments,  by  exciting  competition 
among  them  all,  and  benefit  on  India  by  making  merit  the  grouiid 
of  selection  for  its  future  rulers.  Time  will  show  whether  his 
views  extend  so  far  or  not. 

BimNiifo  OP  Hindoo  Wii>ows. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  York  and  its  vicinity  Was  recently 
held  at' the  Guildludl,  relative  to  the  burning  of  Hindoo  Widows ;  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  chair.  It  was  shown  that  the  practice  was  contrary  to  the 
religious  books  of  the  Natives  of  the  highest  authority,  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
act,  not  commanded  by  law,  and  that  the  suppression  af  the  inhuman  practice 
might  be  effected  with  the  most  perfeot  safety  to  our  Indian  dominions.  In 
particular  it  was  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastiaga 

OrittUal  Herald,  Vol.  12.  «  P 
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had  declared  that  he  would  have  prohibited  these  acts  of  self-immolation, 
la  case  he  could  have  relied  upon  the  popular  yoice  being  in  his  faTour  iu 
England ;  the  danger,  in  his  opinion,  being  in  England,  and  not  in  India. — 
DtmeasUr  Gazette. 

Here  is  a  subject  quite  as  worthy  the  attentaon  of  the  RigBt 
Honourable  President  and  his  honourable  colleagues,  as  the  distri- 
bution of  appointments  and  offices.  But  the  poor  widows  have  no 
patronage  at  their  disposal,  and  no  places  or  appointments  to  give 

.  to  those  who  advocate  their  cause.  What  if  Mr.  Wynn  should  give 
one  of  his  spare  wiiterships  to  the  students  of  either  of  the  public 
schools  who  could  produce  the  best  essay  on  the  unlawfulness  and 
cruelty  of  this  murderous  and  fiery  abomination  ?  Would  there 
not  be  candidates  who  would  try  for  the  prize  I  and  would  not  an 
annual  essay  of  that  description  raise  up  Mends  for  the  abandoned 
widows  of  Hindoostan,  as  such  writings  did  for  the  helpless  African 
Negroy  till  the  trade  in  human  flesh  vras  ultimately  proscribed  as 
sinhil  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  ?  We  recommend  Mr.  Wynn  to 
think  of  thiSy  before  another  writership  is  given  away ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  humanity  at  the  fact,  that 
even  at  LeedSf  in  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  population  of 

TIngland,  the  subject  has  found  its  way  to  the  bosoms  of  the  bene- 

'^volent.  Will  the  English  residents  in  bidia  permit  themselves  to  be 
outdone  «by  the  middling  classes  of  a  central  town  in  England,  in 
their  exertions  to  put  down  a  human  sacrifice  whose  horrid  rites  are 
performed  under  their  very  eyes  ?    We  would  fain  hope  they  would 

Jiot ;   but  let  them  give  us  grounds  of  hope,  and  then  we  will 

indidge  it.  * 


MILITARY  ORDBR8. 


[In  our  last  Namber  was  included  the  Diyiaion  Order  of  Mtgor-General  Sir 
Jasper  Nicolls  on  the  &11  of  Bhurtpoor.  As  connected  with  that  Order  we 
now  give  insertion  to  Brigadier  Fagaii*s  Repert,  (which  had  not  then  reached 
us,)  detailing  the  conduct  of  the  6th  Brigade  in  the  assault,  as  well  as  a  sub* 
•equeBt  Order,  issued  by  the  Major-General,  and  the  Brigadier's  Order  on 
that  oocasion.] 

7b  Captain  D.  D.  Anderwon,  Attigtant-At^utatU,  9d  Gramd  Arm^. 

Sim,  Camp,  Oncha  Gong,  Jan.  91,  1986. 

RfiFBRRrNG  to  the  orders  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which  Major-General 
Nicolls,  G.  B.,  commanding,  has  so  nobly  and  feelingly  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of,  and  thanks  to,  the  division  under  his  command,  on  the  glorious 
achievement  by  the  army  of  the  day  preceding,  I  feei  it  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  leading  corps  of  my  brigade,  the  9lst  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and  its 
gallant  Commander,  IKk^Jor  Ward,  to  state,  that  on  the  del>oudiing  from  the 
trenches  to  follow  in  the  assault,  the  Sappers  and  Miners  in  the  rear  of  the 
3 1st  Regiment,  it  displayed  an  anxiety  and  eagerness  to  get  on  that  could  not 
be  repressed,  gaining  the  Hght  of  the  Slst,  it  gallantly  pushed  ouj  aud 
formed  a  double  column  with  that  corps  at  the  summit  of  the  breach. 

The  work  going  on  at  the  head  of  the  attack  occasioned  a  momentary  pause, 
Mid  ooMequMitiythe  accumulation  of  men  at  that  particular  point,  under  those 
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*/ 

circamstances  ;  and  recoUecting  the  original  instractions  for  the  asBaalt,  I  de- 
termined on  descending  with  the  21st  and  Brigade  Staff  into  tlie  toVn.  We 
soon  found  ourselves  amongst  the  heroes  of  his  Mi^^^^y*'  ^^  regiment, 
engaged  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  abreast  of  their  gallant  comrades  aboTe: 

With  the  exception  of  one  period,  when  we  were  led  up  the  ramparts,  the 
9l8t  regiment,  with  the  men  of  other  corps,  continued  with  this  portion  of 
the  dOth  skirting  the  ramparts,  clearing  the  streets  and  houses  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood until  our  triumph  was  accomplished. 

My  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  a  gallant  body  of  men  will,  I  an  sure,  plead 
my  excuse  with  the  Migor-Oeneral  for  this  address. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  admit  of  the  rear  corps  of  the  brigade, 
(3dth  and  15th  regiments,)  under  lieutenant-Colonel  Blackney  and  Captain 
Hawthorne,  being  more  actively  employed  than  in  following  the  column ; 
but  they  were  in  good  order,  as  observed  by  the  Migor-GenersI,  and  ready  to 
display  the  same  zeal,  spirit,  and  devotion  that  animated  their  fellow-sol<tters 
in  front.    I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        C.  8.  Faoan,  Brigadier, 

Commanding  6th  Brigade. 

Extract  qfDivUion  Order,  bv  Moiw-General  NieolU,  JIC.B.,  dattd  Janmarw 

88, 1826. 

Brigadier  Fagan  having  reported  that  M^jor  Ward,  and  the  81st  Native  In- 
fantry, joined  the  8d  Brigade  soon  after  its  arrival  at  the  Agra-gate,  the  Major- 
Oeneral  begs  to  applaud  the  spirit  shown  by  that  regiment,  and  to  assure  the 
Major  that  he  has  always  been  pleased  with  its  conduct. 

Orders  bjf  Brigadier  C,  8,  Fagan,  Commanding  Uh  Infantry  Brigade, 

Camp,  Oncha  Gong,  Jan.  88,  1886. 
Brigadier  Fagan  cordially  congratulates  the  Brigade  on.  the  just  and  ho- 
nourable tribute  to  their  zealous  and  arduous  labours  in  common  with  their 
fellow -soldiers  during  the  siege,  crowned  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Bhnrt- 
poor,  ^hich  has  appeared  in  General  Orders  published  this  day. 

To  praise  and  acknowledgments  from  such  a  source,  the  Brigadier  f<eels  that 
it  is  almost  presumption  in  nim  to  add  a  word,  stUl  he  cannot  allow  the  op-, 
portunity  to  pass  without  offiering  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackney,  Com- 
manding the  Sdth,  M^jor  Ward,  Commanding  the  21st,  and  Captain  Haw- 
thorne, commanding  the  15th  regiment,  and  the  whole  of  the  European  oflBicers, 
Native  officers,  and  men  of  the  three  regiments,  bis  unqualified  approbation 
of  their  steady  and  admirable  conduct  on  the  ever-to-be-remembered  mom iti|f 
of  the  ISth  instant. 

On  such  an  occasion,  and  with  such  a  heavy  column  as  entered  the  left 
breach,  it  could  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  few  to  distinguish  themselves  by  per- 
sonal acts  of  bravery ;  and  from  what  he  did  see,  he  is  assured  that  opportunity 
alone  was  wanted.  He  alludes  particularly  to  the  style  in  which.  Major 
Ward  and  the  81st  Native  Infantry  ascended  the  breach  as  the  leading  corps  of 
the  Brigade  ;  it  will  never  be  effaced  from  his  nreroory,  and  was  an  earnest  of 
their  subsequent  conduct  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  in  supporting  their  gallant 
comrades  at  the  head  of  the  attack.  To  Brigade- Afaj or  LaTouche.  Brigadier 
Fagan  offers  his  best  thanks  f6r  his  exertions  and  the  assistance  he  received 
from  him  throughout  the  morning  of  the  18(h. 

In  fine,  the  Brigadier  begs  to  assure  the  whole  of  his  brother  officers  in  the 
Brigade  that  he  will  ever  cherish  the  recollection  of  the  distinguished  honour 
that  fell  to  his  lot  on  the  memorable  c»ccasion. 
(A  true  copy.)  (Signed)  P.  La  Touchf, 

M.  Brigade  6th  Brigade. 
2  P  2 
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OIVII*  AND    MIXiXTA&Y  APPOISITK£MT8,   PKOMOTIOM8, 
AND  OHANOES,  IN   INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay— M.  Madras — and  C.  C^cQtta.] 

Ask,  H.,  Cadet,  |o  be  Ens-Seih  N.  I^^B.  Sept.  S8. 
Auld,  J.  W.,  C4idet,  to  be  Ens.  96th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  23. 
Agnew,  Lieut.  4th  Lt.  Drag.,  furlough  to  England. — G.  July  9. 

Burrowes,  J.,  Ens.  14th  N.  I.  to  be  UeuL-^-B.  July  92. 
Bunoe,  Capi.  and  Brevet -Mig.  67th  regt.  to  Europe-'^.  July. 
Deabow,  Lieut.  1Mb  N.  L,  ftirlough  to  Cape  Good  Hope-~B.  Aug.  20. 
Bowater,  J.  C,  Ens.  Sd  Greo.  regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Ueut.— B.  Aug.  20. 
Becher,  C,  Commer.  Resid.  at  Rangpor(>--C.  July  96. 
Bushby,  J.  S.,  Lieut.  8th  M.  N.  L  fiirlough  to  sea— B.  Sept.  2S, 
Bagshawe,  F.  D.,  Bns.  from  95tb  to  dth  regt.  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  99. 
Badden,  H.  W.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  Idth  N.  L— B.  Sept.  28. 
Birdwood,  C,  Cadet,'  to  be  Ens.  8d  N.  L— B.  Sept.  9t. 
Brodhurst,  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  1st  European  regft.— B.  Sept.  98. 
Brown,  F*  H.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign,  12th  N.  I.— B.  Sep.  98. 
Boyd,  J.,  Ass.^Sur.,  admitted  to  the  service — ^B.  Sept.  20. 
Bellasis,  J.  B.,  Lieut.,  9th  N.  1.,  to  be  Interp.— B.  Oct.  2.  * 

Bury,  H.  Com.  Sd  Lt.  Cay.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Oct.  9. 
Broughton,  E.  S.,  Maj.-Gen.,  from  28th  to  10th  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  4. 
Boys,  £.  P.,  Capt.  4fith  Foot,  to  be  Msj«',  by  pnr.— C.  July  98. 
Baylcy,  J.,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.,  64th  Foot.— C.  July  28. 

Campbell, N.,Lieut.,  llth  N.  L, app.  Dep.  Ass.  Quar.  Mast.Gen.— B.  July  19. 

Crockett,  B.  H.,  Ensign,  ist  Gr.  reg.  N.  L,  on  ftirlough  to  the  Brazils.— B. 

Cahili,  T.  S.,  to  be  Ass.  Surgeon.— B.  Sep.  28. 

Colquhon,  R.  Ens.  6th  N.  L,  to  be  Uent,— B.  Sept.  28. 

Campbell,  D.,  Lt.-Col.  1st  Bom.  Euro.  Reg.,  to  command  troops  at  Camp 

Belgaum.^B.  Sept.  28. 
Cartwright,  E.  W.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  99d  N.  L— B.  Sept.  98. 
Christopher,  H.  J.  H.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  llth  N.  I.— B.  Sep.  88. 
Cooke,  G.  T.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  18th  N.  1.— B.  Sept.  88. 
Campbell,  J.,  Gent,  to  be  Ens.,  40th  Foot.— C..  July  9l. 

Dnraclt,  F.»  Lieut.,  24tb  N.  L,  to  take  rank,  9d  April,  1896.— B.  Aug.  18. 
Deciuzeau,  M.  C,  Lieut.  Regt.  Art.,  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sep.  90.  j 

Doherty,  H.  H.,  Ens.,  from  96th  to  7th  regt.  N.  L— B.  Sep.  28. 
Dickinson,  T.  M.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  14th  N.  L— B,  Sep.  98. 
Dmmmond,  A.  A.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  llth  N.  I.^a  Sep.  88. 
Denman,  W.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  14th  N.  I.— B.  Sep.  98. 
Dickinson,  H.,  Coll.  and  Maj.  of  Trichinopoly.— M.  Sep.  90. 

Eyre,  T.,  admitted  Cadet  July  11,  prom,  to  Comet.— B. 

Forbes,  W.  M.  R.,  Cadet<to  be  Ens.  4th  N.  L— R  Sep.  88. 

FuUjamos,  G.,  Cadet,  tabe  Ens.  9Ath  N.  L— B.  Sep.  98. 

Frederick,  J^  B.,  Cadet,  to  be  Bns.  19th  N.  L— B.  Sep.  98. 

Fendall,  W.,  Maj.  4th  Lt.  Drag.,  to  be  Mil.  See.  to  Got.  Gen.— C.  Aug.  6. 

Gardner,  R.,  Ass.  to  Coll.  and  Mag.  of  Taiyore.— M.  Joly  91. 
Guerin.  E.  A.,  Ens.,  from  6th  to  14th  N.  L— B.  Sep.  80. 
Geddes,  C.  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  94lh  N.  L— B.  Sep.  98, 
Gibeme,  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  16th  N.  L— B.  Sep.  28. 
Goodenottgh,  R.  H.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  26th  N.  l.-r-R  Sep.  28. 
Gillaiiders,  J.  B.,  Lieut.  26th  N.  L  to  be  Adj.— B.  OcU  2. 
Gordon,  Licut.-Gen.,  from  8th  to  2d  regt.  Lt.  Cav. — C.  Aug.  10. 
Graham,  W.,  Serg.-Maj.  Hth,  to  he  Ens.— C.  July  28. 
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Hart,  H.,  Ueut.  0th  N.  I.,in  the  Deccao,  to  draw  StaflT  Pay— B.  Aug.  9. 

Harris,  Lieut.  Bog.,  to  super,  construct.  Dams  in  Candeish — B.  July  81. 

Hayes,  Ens.,  on  furlough  to  Eng.  (br  9  years^-July. 

Hewitt,  Capt.  5th  N.  I.,  to  r«join  his  corps. — B.  Aug.  S5. 

Hawkins,  A.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  S6th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  2S. 

Heath,  J.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  6th  N.  I.— B.  Sept..98. 

Holmes,  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  13th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  S8. 

Harris,  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  6th  N.  I.^B.  Sept.  88. 

Hawkins,  C.  A.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  6th  N.  I.—d.  Sept.  88. 

Hughes,  R.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  8rd  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  88. 

Hughes,  O.  A.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  16th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28. 

Heathcote,  G.  D.,  Ueut-Col.,  from  6Ut  to  60th  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  4. 

Innes,  A.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  7th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28. 

Jacob,  W.,  Lieut.  Art.,  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept.  86. 

Jones,  E.  W.,  Lieut.,  8rd  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.— B.  Oct.  2. 

Johnston,  F.  J.  T.,  Lieat«-Col.  Com.  from  8ad  to  8th  Lt.  Cal.— C.  Aug.  10. 

Knipe,  W.  J.  B.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  17th  Bu.  regt.^— B.  Sept.  28. 

Lloyd,  Lieut.,  N.  I.,  to  perform  duties  of  Bazar  Master. — B.  June  15. 

Logic,  A.  W.  J.,  Cadet,  to  the  rimk  of  En^.— B.  Sept.  28. 

Uoyd,  G.,  Ens.,  fh>m  lOth  to  7th  regt.  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28. 

LeaTiss,  G.  H.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.  17th  N.  L— B.  Sept.  28. 

Lewis,  R.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  22d  N.  I.^B.  Sept.  28. 

Lucas,  C.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  4th  K.  I.— R  Sept.  28. 

Lewis,  R.,  Ens.,  45th  foot,  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.— C.  July  28. 

Messurier,  G.  P.,  Lieut.,  14th  N.  L  to  be  Capt.— B.  July  22. 

Murray,  Hon.  A.  O.,  Cor.,  2nd  Lt.  Cay.  to  be  Lieut. — ^B.  Aug.  6. 

Molesworth,  J.  W.,  Capt.,  11th  N.  L,  fUrlough  to  Poonah—B.  Aug.  24. 

Moir,  A.,  Cadet,  to  the  rank  of  Ens.— B.  Sep.  88. 

Mayor,  P.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  6th  N.  L— B.  Sept.  88. 

Morse,  H.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens^  8lh  N.  L— B.  Sept.  88. 

Montgomery,  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Bhis.,  15th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  88. 

Morris,  W.  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  9th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  88. 

M'Intyre,  L.  IS^.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  19th  N.  L— B.  Sept.  28. 

Mitchell,  J.  M.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  1st  Euro.  regt. — B.  Sept.  28. 

Munro,  A.  G.  G.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  16th  N.  L— B.  Sept.  28. 

Mant,  G.  H.,  Ueut.,  I9th  N.  I.,  to  be  Fort  A4j.  Surat.— B.  Oct.  2. 

Mitchell,  T.,  Lieut.,  15th  N.  L,  to  be  Mahratta  Interp.— B.  Oct.  2. 

M'Mahon,  B.,  Lieut.  25th  N.  I.,  to  be  A^j.— B.  Oct.  2. 

Macan,  G.,  Lieut.,  25th  N.  I.,  to  be  Inter,  and  Quar.-mast.— B.  Otit.  2. 

M*Innes,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.  Com.  furlough  to  Iiurope— rC.  Aug.  8. 

Murray,  T.,  Lieut.-Col.  from  69th  to  61st  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  4. 

Meik,  J.  P.,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.  45th  foot,  by  pur.-^.  July  28. 

Man,  G.,  Ens.,  54th  foot,  to  be  Ueut.— C.  July  28. 

M'Creagh,  T.,  Ens.  87th  foot,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  July  28. 

M*Mahon,  C.  F.,  Ens.,  from  2d  foot,  to  be  Ens.  87th  foot.— C.  July  28. 

Ottley,  J.  H.,  Lieut.,  26th  N.  L,  to  be  Inter,  and  Quar.  mas.- B.  Oct  2. 
O'Hallcran,  W.  L.,  Ens.,  14lh  foot,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  July  28. 

Patton,  P.  E.,  4th  Judge  of  Prov.  Courts,  Moorshedabad.— C.  July  80. 
Pope,  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  17th  N.  L— B.  Sep.  88. 
Parrv,  E.  W.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  Slst  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  88. 
Prother,  C.  W.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  2d  Euro,  regt.— B.  Sept.  88. 

Ramsay,  H.  N.,  Ens.,  84th  N.  I.,  to  bo  Ueut.— R  Aug.  18. 
Robinson,  H.  J.,  Lieut.,  8d  Lt.  Cav.  to  be  A4j.— July  18. 
Robertson,  R.,  Capt.,  8d  Gren.  regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Migor.— B.  Aug.  29. 
Rollings,  W.,  Lieut.,  2d  Gren.  regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— B.  Aug.  29. 
Rankin,  Capt.,  to  be  Dep.  Assist.  Quar.-Mas.-Gen.  at  Poonah. — July  17. 
Robinson,  B.  H.,  Registrar  of  the  Zillah  Court  at  Agrah.— C.  July  20. 
Russel,  L.  C,  Maj.  Art.  to  be  Ueut.-Col.— B.  Sept.  20. 
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Ramsay,  E.  H.,  Eds.,  posted  to  9d  Euro,  regt.— B.  Sept.  98. 
Rooke,  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  22d  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28.    , 
Ramsay,  J.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  0th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  23. 
Ramsay,  Sir  T.,  Lt.-Col.  Com.  from  19th  to  28th  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  4. 
Reid,  J.,  Lieut,  and  Adj.,  45th  foot,  to  be  Capt.  by  par.-^C.  July  28. 

SiWa,  E>e,  P.,  to  be  Lieut.,  posted  Mil.— B.  July  17. 

Sterling.  W.,  Lieut.,  17th  N.  1.,  to  be  Brevet  Capt.— B.  July  24. 

Smee,  W.  N.  T.,  Lieut.,  dth  N.  I.,  app.  from  2a  to  Ist  class  of  the  Deccan 

Survey  Depart.— B.  Feb.  19. 
Shaw,  W.,  Capt.,  18th  Madras  N.  I.,  forlougfa  to  the  Cape.— Aug.  8. 
Skinner.  P.  K.,  Ens.,  from  11th  to  9th  regt,  N.  L— B.  Sept.  28. 
Scriveh,  W.  T.  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  dth  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28. 
Salmon,  W.  B.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ens.,  2d  Euro,  regt.— B.  Sept.  28. 
Sandwith,  R.,  Capt.,  furlough  to  Europe  for  8  years.— B.  Sept.  25. 
Saunders,  O.  W .,  Judge  and  Crim.  Judge  of  the  Zillah  of  Nellore. — VI, 

Sept.  20. 
St.  John,  R.,  Lieut.,  2d  Bom.  Euro.  regt.  to  be  A<U.^— B.  Oet.  2. 
Shubrick,  T.,  Lieut.-Col.,  to  the. Ist  rc«t.  Lt.  Cav.-^.  Aug.  10. 
Swettenham,  Lieut.-Col.,  from  1st  to  8th  regt.  Lt.  Cav.— C.  Aug.  10. 

Taylor,  T.  E.,  to  be  Ensign  I2th  N.  I.— Aug.  6. 

Tayler,  Judge  and  Mag.,  of  Mirzapore. — C.  July  20. 

Thomas,  C.  8.,  Ensign  from  26th  to  22d  regt.,  N.  I.— B.  Sept:  28. 

Thqmbury,  N.,  Ensign  from  8th  to  4th  regt.  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28. 

Twynam,  F.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign  2l8t  N.  L— B.  Sept  28. 

Threshie,  C,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign  10th  N.  I.— B.  Sept*  98. 

Urquhart,  A.,]  Lieut.,  2d  Lt.  Cav.  app.  Inter.,  and  Akl-de-Canp  to  H.  B. 

Commander-in-Chief. — B.  Aug.  19. 
Unwin,  Lieut.,  5th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank.— B.  Sept.  6. 

Vincent,  J.,  Lieut.,  16th  Lt.  Drag.,  to  be  Adj.— June  16. 
Vaillant,  F.  N.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign  24lh  N.  I.— Sept.  28. 

Walerfleld,  W.  H.,  Capt.  14th  N.  I.,  furlough  to  Europe  for  three  years.— 

B.  Aug. 
Webster,  Fns'gn  67th  regt.,  for  Europe,  to  rejoin  his  Corps. — C.  July. 
Wainwright,  Lieut.  47th  regt.,  fprlough  to  Bombay. — C.  July. 
White,  W.  G.,  C^t.  Art.,  to  beMiy.— B.  Sept.  20. 
Whitehead,  C.  T.,  Cadet,  to  the  rank  of  Ensign.— B.  Sept.  28. 
Whichelo,  G.,  Ensign,  from  21st  to  9th  regt.  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28. 
Wilson,  G.  D.,  Ensign,  from  2d  Europ.  to  25th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  28. 
Williams,  F.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign  2d  Gr.  regt.  N.  1.— B.  Sept.  28. 
Willoughby,  J.  R.  F.,  Cadet,  to  be  Ensign  25th  Europ.  regt.— B.  Sept.  28. 
Wood,  Ensign  5th  N.  I.,  Inter,  to  2d  regt.  Lt.  Cav.— B.  Sept.  28. 

Zuhlcke,  C.  W.,  Ensign  46th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  July  28. 

BIKTH8- 

Batten,  the  lady  of  Rev.  Dr.,  of  a  son,  at  Haileybury,  Jan.  1,  1827. 
Binghall,  Farrier-Major,  5th  Lt.  Cav.,  the  wife  of,  of  a  daughter,  at  Trichiuo- 

poly,  Aug.  6,  1826. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  John,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  7. 
Bird,  Mrs.  Thomas,  of  a  son,  at  Sausnie,  Ally  Ohur,  July  27.  . 

Crockett,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  son,  at  Girgaum,  Sept.  22d. 
Cooke,  the  lady  of  Henry,  jun.  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Serampore,  Aug.  0. 

Debrett,  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dum-Dum,  Aug.  I. 
Dorrett,  Mr.  J.  B.,  of  a  son,  at  Seraoipore,  Sept.  8. 

Edgar,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.,  50th  N.  I.,  commanding  Onore,  of  a  daughter, 
Sept.  9. 

Flashman,  wife  of  Mr.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Sept.  4. 
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Fnlton,  the  Udy  of  Gapt.  J.,  Dep.-Afs.-Qaar.-Mas.-GenM  Southern  Division, 

of  a  daughter,  at  Tiichinopoly,  Aug.  19. 
Graham,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.,  of  a  son,  at  Barrackpon*,  Sept.  10. 
Green,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  the  Ship  John  Mmnro,  of  a  son,  at  Singapore,  July  8. 
Hunter,  Sarah  Ann,  the  wlfeofSub.-Ass.-Surg.  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Arcot,  Sept.  6. 
HntchinioD,  the  lady  of  Capt.  T.  P.,  commandiiif  the  Delhi  Provincial  Batt., 

of  a  son,  at  Delhi,  Aug.  94. 
Jenkins,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  H.  M.  llth  Lt.  Drag.,  of  a  daughter, at  Cawn- 

pore,  Aug.  98. 
Keays,  the  lady  of  Rev.  R.  Y.,  Chaplain  at  Surat,  of  a  son,  Aug.  9. 
Marshall,  the  lady  of  Hubert,  Esq.,  88d  M.  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  the  Presidency 

Cantonment,  Aug.  11. 
Manson,  the  lady  uf  Capt,  Regt.  of  Artillery,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bombay,  Oct.  9, 
Morris,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  T.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Balmenair4  Mpt,  18. 
Macnabb,  the  lady  of  J.  M.,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  C.  S.,  of  a  daughter,  at 

Mirzapore,  Sept.  1. 
Oliphant,  the  lady.of  Capt.,  Eng.,  of  a  son,  at  Secunderabad,  Aug.  I. 
Owen,  the  lady  of  G.  Esq.,  Sec.  Off.  E.  I.  H.  of  a  son,  Jan.  97,  1897. 

PlayfEur,  the  lady  of  Lt.-Col.,  of  a  son,  at  Benares,  Aug.  97. 

Rebello,  Mrs.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Galcutta,  Sept.  7. 

Ranson,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sub-Conductor  Ord.  Dep.,of  a  son,  at  Secunderabad, 
July  IS. 

Strettel,  the  lady  of  C.  G.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  CalcutU,  Aug.  15. 
Sdmerrille,  the  lady  of  M%j.  H.  C.  S.,  of  a  son,  at  Chatham,  Jan.  8,  1897. 
Sharlice,  Mrs.  Charles,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bellary,  Aug.  9. 
Smith,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Hope,  16th  regt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Quilon,  Sept.  8. 
Snodgrass,  the  lady  of  Major,  Ass.-Com.-Oen.,  of  a  son,  at  Poona,  Sept.  \2. 

Thomas,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.,  H.  M.  Lt.  Inf.,  of  a  son,  atBerhamporc,  July  30. 
Twemlo,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  Art.,  of  a  son,  at  Dum-Dum,  Aug  9. 

Vrignon,  the  ladv  of  G.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  near  Exeter,  Jan.  1,  1897. 
Valadares,  Mra.  M.  J.  D.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Collah  Factory,  Aug.  8. 

Whiteman,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  C,  of  a  daughter,  in  Manchester-st.  Dec.  30. 
Winter,  Mrs.  Joseph,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Poiree,  of  a  daughter, 

at  Chandemagore,  Aug.  6. 
Wall,  Mrs.  Richard,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  4. 
Watson,  Mrs.  J.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Barrackpore,  Aug.  0. 

MAKRIAOBS, 

Adam,  G.,  Esq.,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex.  Read,  Esq.,  late  of  ilie 

Madras  Civ.  Serr.,  at  Bombay,  Aug.  9, 
Atherton,  R.,  Esq.,  Superintend,  of  the  Govern.  Stud,  to  Eleanor  T.,  fourth 

daughter  of  the  late  G.  Benleigh,  E8a.,at  Keita. 
Ashton,  Mr.  R.,  Engraver,  to  Miss  A.H.  Coombes,  at  Madras,  July  19. 

Burnett,  W.,  Esq.,  Bom.  Army,  to  Isab.,  only  daughter  of  A.  Pitcaim,  Esq., 

of  Pltcullo,  Dec.  19. 
Bum,  H.,  Esq.,  of  Grmt  Quebec  Street,  London,  youngest  son  of  lale  Maj. 

Gen.  W.  Burn,  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  Service,  to  Rliea  Maria,  widow  of  the  late  H. 

Belllngham,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  C.  Rowlls,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 

Surrey. 

Cuthbertson,  Capt.  R.  J.,  Master  Attend.,  to  Miss  C.  M.  J.  Bone,  at  Malacca, 
June  18. 

Clayton,  Mr.,  of  Gray *8  Inn  Square,  to  Emily,  eldest  danghter  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  W.  Bellis,  H.  E.  I.  Comn.  8erv.,  Jan.  9,  1997. 

Counsell,  Lieut.  W.,  Beng.  Art.,  to  Miss  Wiltshire,  at  Calcutta.  Sept.  19. 

Cruz  De,  Mr.  J.  C,  Ass.  in  Gen.  Treas.,  to  Miss  L.  F.  Desplannes,  at  Cal- 
cutta, July  27, 
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Casewell,  Mr.  J.,  of  the  CoiKitry  Seirice,  to  Miss  B.  BrOois,  Bombay, 

Sept.  99. 
Crispin,  Lieut.  B  ,  14th  N.  I.,  to  MIm  Janet  Bell,  Bombay,  Sept.  96. 
Clayton,  lieut.  H.,  Sub.-A8s.,  Com.-Gen.,  to  Jean  H.,  daughter  of  Lieut.- 

Oen.  Sir  R.  Blair,  K.C.B.    Calcutta,  Aug.  9. 
Davidson  C,  Esq.*  of  Brabant-court,  to  Caroline  Frances,  eldest  daughter 

of  Major  Haswell,  formerly  of  the  8d  foot,  Jati.  18. 

Paris,  Capt.  Q.,  Madras  Cav.,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  Buekland, 
of  Southampton,  Jan.  S. 

OarnauU,  Capt.  J.,  47tfa  regt,  M.  N.  I.,  to  Emma  Carmthers,  fifth  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  D.  White,  Esq.,  of  the  Medical  Board,  Mad.  Est. 

Hunter,  C.  F.,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  to  Jane  Napier,  only  daughter  of  the  late 

W.  A.  Kellatt,  Esq.,  of  Cork,  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  8,  1997. 
Harris,  Mr.  J.,  to  Miss  Caroline  l*arsick,  at  Calcutta,  July  98. 

Morton,  T.,  Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Cath.  Burrowes,  at  Cawnpore,  Aug.  94. 

M^Gill,  Mr.  James,  Dep.  Ass.  Comm.  of  Ordnance,  to  Miss  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  late  Conductor  E.  Bishop,  at  Secunderabad,  July  31. 

Moor,  Capt.  John,  Hon.  East  India  Company's  SerTice  Bombay  Establish- 
ment, to  Mary  Anna,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  T.  Sealy,  at  Bombay. 

Owen,  O.  8.,  Esq.,  to  Fanny  Forbes,  widow  of  the  late  Alex.  Forbes,  Esq.,  at 
Chinsurah,  Sept.  7. 

Ridout,  Lieut.  T.,  6th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Tighe,  4th  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Tighe,  Esq.,  of  Tuam,  County  of  Galway,  at  Poona,  Aug.  17. 

Suter,  F.,  Esq.,  of  Bimlipitam,  East  Indies,  to  Eliza,  seeond  daughter  of  the 

late  Mr.  M'Lean,  of  Forres,  Jan.  1,  1897. 
Sejoume,  Mr.  J.  P.,  to  Miss  M.  Vosconsellos,  at  Chandemagore,  Sept.  1. 
Stewart,  Lieut.  W.  M.,  99d  N.  I.,  to  CharloUe,  eklest  daughter  of  Capt. 

Debnam,  H.  M.  18th  Light  Infantry,  at  Berhampore,  Aug.  8. 

Taylor.  G.  I.,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Ciyil  Service,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  H.  Christopher,  Esq. 

Whinyates,  Capt.  F.  F.,  Horse  Brigade,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Aonidale,  Argyleshire,  Aug.  7. 

DEATHS. 

Amherst,  Hon.  Capt.,  aged  94,  at  Barrackpore,  Aug.  99. 

Ager,  G.  M.,  the  infant  son  of  Lieat«  W.,  at  Sunkerumpette,  July  17, 1^07. 

Bergin,  Mrs.  Mary,  aged  17,  at  Secunderabad,  July  91. 

Bunn,  Mrs.,  relict  of  the  late  Capt.  Bunu^  of  Hon.  East  India  Comp.  Service. 

Burrowes,  J.  Cath.,  wife  of  Capt.  T.  D.  Burrowes,  4th  Lt.  Drag.,  Jan.  17.    . 

Bamewall,  Cath.  wife  of  Capt.  Bamewall,  Pol.  Ag.  at  Rajcote,  Aug.  1. 

Balamanno,  Lieut.  9d.  Lt.  Cav.,  at  Rajcote,  Aug.  5. 

Blundell,  Mrs.,  widow  of  the  late  H.,  Esq.,  C.  8.,  at  Hownih.  Aug.  1. 

Brodie,  W.  D.,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  Camatic  Debts,  at  Madras,  Aug.  11.  . 

Bellew,  Lieut.  C.  R.,  Interp..  and  Quar.-Mast.,  87th  N.  I.,  aged  95,  at  Bar- 

relly,  July  97. 
Clark,  Capt.,  W.  of  the  £.  I.  ship  George,  in  Rockingham  Row,  aged  89, 

Jan.  99,  1827. 
Cumming,  F.  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  late  of  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 

for  the  AfTairs  of  India,  aged  dO. 
Clarke,  Lieut.  G.,  19th  N.  I.,  at  Mhow,  Aug.  5. 
Cruz  De,  Mrs.  Sera6na,  of  childbirth,  aged  86,  at  Bombay,  Aug.  94. 
Clark,  Mr.  W.,  formerly  Harbour-Master  of  Calcutta,  aged  58,  Aug.  9. 
Colquhoun,  A.  Esq.,  late  Paymas.  9d  batt.  65th  regt.,  aged  69,  Aug.  8. 
Caulfield,lhe  lady  of  Miy.  J.,  Pol.  Ag.  at  Kotch,  Aiig.  96. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  F.  J.,  fonncr  Record-keeper  of  Mil.  Depart.,  aged  48,  at  Cal** 

cutta,  Sep.  19. 
Cruz,  De,  Mr.  Bartho.,  Ass.  Ind.  Gaz.  Press,  aged  96,  at  Calcutta,  July  85. 
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Curran,  Mrs.  Ross,  aged  S8,  at  Calcutta,  July  97. 

Dallas,  Mr.  H.  N.,  5th  Off.  H.  C.  8.,  Lady  MelTille,  at  the  New  Anchorage, 

JulySe. 
Dondon,  Mr.  R.,  Beng.>  mar.,  aged  28,  Aug.  4. 
D«dd,  J.,  Esq.,  late  Quar.  Mas.  H.  M.  80th  Reg.,  at  Poouah,  Sep.  88. 
DuncaD,  Lieut.  H.  M.,  5th  N.  I.,  at  Rajpote,  Bomb.  Presidency,  Sep.  5. 

Etans,  €.  T.,  Esq.,  Indigo  planter,  aged  40,  at  Calcutta,  Sep.  0. 

Omt,  Mrs.,  wUUm  of  €has.  Grant,  Esq.,  late  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
.    Eut  India  Ooikttany,  in  York^Terrace,  Regent's^Park,  Jan.  9S. 
Gibbons,  W.  L.,  Bsq.^  Librarian,  Calcutta,  Aug.  1. 

Holl6way,  Mig.-Gen.  Sir  Chas.,  late  of  the  Royal  Ehgih.,  aged  77,  at  Davea« 

port,  Jan.  4. 
Harris,  Gen.  Adolph,  a^ed  82,  at  Hoddesdon,  Jan.  21. 
Hawkes,  Lieut.  J.,  90th  B.  N.  I.,  at  Baroda.  Sept.  4. 
HoUingbefg,  Master  F.  M.,  aged  9,  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  5. 

IbTerarity,  Capt.  J.,  I4th  N.  I.,  at  Rutnagherree,  21st  July. 

Kays,  R.  B.,  son  of  Ass.  Sur.  of  Mad.  Estab.  at  Sattara,  Sep.  17. 
Karamgoin,  Mr.  J.  F.,  English  teacher,  at  Calcutta,  Sep.  6. 

Laurie,  T-  R«t  youigest.son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Laurie,  at  Colabab,  Aug.  96. 

Bfalcolm,  G.  A.,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Serrice,  Bombay  Establishment,  at  the 

Tillage  of  Yesdekhaust,  it  Persia,  July  15. 
Mordon^  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Monievi,  H.  M«  60th  ragt. 

at  Jenat,  Sep.  11. 
Mnday,  Mrs..  Charlotte,  wife  of  Mr.  P.^  Barrack  overseer,  aged  19,  at  Dina- 

pore,Alig.  91. 
Mackey,  Mrs.  J.,  aged  94,  at  Howrah,  Aug.  14. 
Moorhouse,  Mr.  Lewis,  aged  98,  at  Madras,  July  90. 

Pearson,  Mr.  John,  aged  42  years,  at  Calcutta,  July  28. 

Prescott,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  S.  W.,  6th  N.  L,  at  the  Presidency,  Sept.  19. 

Pennefather,  fins.  W.,  46th  N,  I.,  at  Secunderabad,  Atig.  9. 

Rogers,  Mr.  R.,  Serj.-Pion.,  at  Mongyhr,  July  98. 

Russell,  Anne  Barbara,  inihmt  daughter  of  F.  W.,  Esq.,  B.  C.  8.,  at  Madras, 

Sep.  17. 
Ripley,  Emily  Jane,  daughter  of  Lieut.,  9d  Borop.  regt.,  aged  9,  in  Fort 

WUUam,  Sept.  11. 
Rencontre,  Mr.  F.,  at  Poadicherry,  July  17. 

§odza,  De,  Lady  Anna  Maria,  relict  of  the  tate  Sir  M.  De  Souza,  Bombay, 

Aug.  15. 
Souza,  De,  Rey.  A.  J.  aged  60;  at  Bandora,  Aug.  8. 
Statham,  R.  C,  Esq.,  aged  56,  at  Calcutta,-  Aug.  5. 
Smyth,  C.,  Esq.,  2d  Off.  of  ship  Ganges,  on  passage  firom  Rangoon! 
Short,  Lt.  Col.  Wm.,  9d  Beng.  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore,  Aug.  98. 

Thorose,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  aged  59,  at  Cakutla,  Aug.  91. 
Thomason,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.,  at  sea,  March  95. 

Victor,  Lieut.  D.  L.,  I4th  N.  I.,  at  Malligaum,  Sept.  7. 
Valente,  Mr.  J.  J.,  aged  65,  at  Calcutta,  Sept.  6. 

WaUs«  Master  W.  B.,  aged  17,  at  Calcutta,  July  80. 

Waller,  Capt.,  E.  If.  M.  STth  regt.,  aged  84,  tit  Fort  William,  Aug.  t9. 

WaUon,  H.  Maria,  2d  daught.  of  Lt.  Col.  WaUon,  49d  regt.,  aged  1 1,  at  Cawn- 

Wpore,  June  4. 
aterman,  T.  Esq.,  aged  64,  at  Sangor^  Aug.  7, 
ll^Uamson,  Eunica,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Wesley,  Missionary,  ag^d  9lr  at 

RogapettahjMadras,  July  19. 
Websterfleld,  W.  If.  Esq.,  aged  S^  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  14. 
Oriental  Herald,  Voli  12.  2  Q 
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SHIPPIMO    IMTBL&lOBIfCW. 


ARRIVALS  FROM   BA8TERK  POKITS*. 


Oite.       Pqctof  Artlvtl. 


1997. 
Jao.  80 
Jan.  aO 
Jao.  80 
Jan.  80 
Jan.  81 
Jan.  81 
Jan.  81 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Ship**  Nane.        Commifides.     Plioa  «f  Dtpalt 


OfftH>n8mo. 

Cowes 

Crookhavea  . 

OffSoilly  .- 

OffPlymouth 

Cowes  .     . . 

Off  Scilly  . . 

Cowes 

OffHasting^s 

Cowes 

Dpwns 

Off  Dover  .. 

Off  Dartdio. 

Chreenock  .. 


Columbine    •  • 

Talt 

•V 

Bottdkay.. 

Btois 

Limmikg 

\* 

Batavla  .^ 

Pfeoang 

Rogers 

*« 

Padang.. 

Janina          , . 

Mauritius 

Good  Hope  .. 

Douglaa^ 

•  • 

Bengal  .. 

Thames 

Fraser 

, , 

Batovia . . 

Albion 

Proctor 

•  • 

Singi^re 

Greeuock      . . 

Miller 

•  • 

Industrie 

Baloiny 

BataTia'.". 

Security 

Ross 

•  • 

BatkLvia.. 

William  Pitt 

Roberto 

, , 

Mauritius 

LavinU 

Brooks 

•  • 

Mauritius 

Cath.  Elisabetb 

IngermaD 
Baud 

• » 

Batayia  .. 

Grown 

«« 

Bombay.. 

Sept, 

7 

Oct. 

1 

Sep. 

f» 

Oct. 

18 

Sep. 

14 

Aug. 

ar 

Aug. 

10 

Sep. 

95 

Sep. 

IB 

Oct. 

80 

ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  FORTS. 


Ikte. 

1996. 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  91 
Aug.  91 
Aug.  99 
Aug.  95 
Aug.  98 
Aug.  81 
Sep.  9 
Sep.  19 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  Id 
Sep.  £7 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  19 
Sep.  91 

8^.  9ft 
0«t«  91 
Oct.  99 

Nov.  10 


PortofArrtnl. 

Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Singapore  ., 
Singapore  . 
Singapore  . 
Singapore  . 
Singapore  . 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bombay     . 
Bombay     . . 
Bombay     . . 
Madrap 
Madras 
Madras 
Mauritius  . 
Mauritius  . 
Cape 


Sfa{p*8  Name. 

Duke  ofLaneaster 

Providence 

Monro  Castle  . 

Orwell 

Marg.  Elizabetb   . . 

Crown 

Atalanta 

Headleys 

Lady  Holland 

Asia  • 

Rose 

Pamel 

Boyne 

Palmyra 

HJM.S.Boidioea.. 

Melpomene 

Dorothy 

Cleveland 

James  Sibbald 

Susanna 


CcmuMikter.         ^oit  of  BepiiffJ 


Hanney 

Andie 

Smith 

Farrer 

Mangles 

Baird 

Johnson 

Crockerley 

Snell 

Baldersoii 

Marquis 

Sheppard 

Miller     • 

SmUh 

'  Johnson 
Garaoek  < 
Harelock 
Forbes 
Clappison 


Fmt  of  Dcpait. 
1896. 
Jan.  94    De^ 
Jan,  Si    Deal 
Feb.    1    Liverpool  .. 


DEPARTtTRBS  FROM  B0ROPS. 

Sbtp^sNtBM. 


Livorppil 

London 

Liverpool 


London 

Clyde 

London 

London 

London 

London 


London 

London 

London 

Plymontk 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 


SirW.Walkoe 
Warwick ' 
Bourbonnaisl , . 


Wilson 
Gibson 
Gilband 


Bttigal  and  BiEidRMr 
.BoabaT 
MaarttUU^Bombif^ 


PASsiHGins  HomwAmBs.  *     '^ 

By  the  ColMlMaf^  trom  Bombay ;  Captain  Shaw,  and  Snsig&  Crodtott, 
kit  at  Cape ;  Cq>tain  De  Lisle,  and  Dr.  FMOch,  H.  M.*s  40lh  regt. 
By  the  TkoMOt ,  from  BaUvia,  Jdhb  Morgan,  Biq. 
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